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SOHE  years  have  now  passed,  since  Lohstein  addressed  the  profession  in 
the  following  words : — "  We  must  more  than  ever  prosecute  the  study  of  the 
anatomical  alteratioDs,  which  even  the  most  tender  age  presents^  for  here, 
every  day  reveals  novelties  and  things  hitherto  unperceived,  every  day  is 
marked  by  discoveries  in  the  anatomical  history  of  disease.  Who  would 
have  said  that  mau,  even  before  his  birth,  is  subject  to  numerous  oi^gamc 
affections!  Who,  some  time  ago,  would  have  thought  that  there  exists  a 
pathology  of  the  foetus,  just  as  there  is  one  of  the  adult  1  Who  would 
believe  that  the  short  space  of  the  life  of  the  former  is  characterized  by  as 
many  organic  diseases,  as  is  the  course  run  through  by  man  after  his  birth  t 
The  comparative  study  of  the  maladies  of  these  two  periods  will  be 
fruitful  in  novel  and  interesting  results.*'  So  thought  Dr.  Graetser,  of 
Breslau,  who,  fifteen  years  ago,  undertook  a  sjrstematic  treatise*  on  the 
diseases  <Ssc.  of  intra-uterine  life,  and  now  Dr.  Weber  extends  the  field  of 
inquiry  to  a  sort  of  trcunsitum-period  between  the  latter  portion  of  intra-, 
and  the  first  portion  of  extra-uterine  existence.  It  would  be  untrue,  and 
evince  great  ignorance  on  our  part,  to  affirm,  that  a  considerable  amount 
was  added  to  our  knowledge  by  Dr.  Graetzer*s  j^ersona^  observations;  on 
the  contraiy,  his  work  is  mainly  a  compilation  of  the  difiusely  scattered 
records  of  many  previous  investigators;  but  it  still,  so  far  at  least  as  we  are 
aware,  constitutes  the  chief  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  remains 
to  this  day  the  best  book  to  refer  to  for  information  up  to  the  period  when 
it  was  produced.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  several 
inaugural  dissertations  (the  first,  we  believe,  being  the  thesis  of  Duettel, 
1702),  papers,  tracts,  &c.,  had  previously  been  published  on  diseases  d^  of 
the  foetus;  and  Gnaetzer  derived  also  no  small  amount  of  information  for 
his  work  from  dictionaries  of  medicine,  works  on  the  general  diseases  of 
children,  and  on  obstetrics,  which  touched  upon  his  own  ground.  These 
remarks  apply,  also,  to  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Weber,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  fact  of  the  field  he  occupies  having  been  trodden  by  other  labourers ; 
but  the  author  stands  alone  in  this;  that  his  work  is  a  systemaldc  one, 
limited  to  the  transition-p^od  before  remarked  upon,  and  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  writings  of  other  pathologists,  since  he  details  the  results  of 
his  own  investigations  only.  Of  course  the  work  of  Graetzer  includes 
subjects  discussed  by  Dr.  Weber,  and  that  of  Dr.  Bedn^  is  occupied  with 
many  of  them  too ;  but  the  former  (Graetzer)  includes  a  period  antecedent^ 
and  Bednkr  ventures  upon  one  subsequent,  to  the  dates  to  which  Dr. 
Weber  is  limited,  and  neither  are  anything  like  so  complete  in  their 
information  as  is  our  present  author,  within  his  own  and  special  bounds. 
Our  readers  need  scarcely  be  reminded,  that  the  continental  writers,  in  their 
general  works  on  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  have  also  given 

*  Die  RnnkheHok  dn  FobIos.    Von  Dr.  J*  Gnetar»  •uuboBdan  Aitze  und  Geburuhelfer. 
Braslaiv  1837.    8vo,  pp.  S7S. 
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raticb  isiorea8&  to  <nir  knoniedge;  btit'Tre  may  direct  ih^ir  afcieat^n  in  a^ 
noite  to  those  writers  by  wbom  the  nearest' approach  baa  been  made  ih  a 
sjBtematic  form  to  the  treatise  of  Dn  Weber^  thou^^  a  glance  at  the  dUtes 
of  these  works  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  different  miist^  be  tiieir  in- 
tents from  those  <^  bier  production.*  .  " 

**  The  pathological  anatomy,'*  i^  Dr.  Weber,  **  of  the  new-born  cMld  is  less 
developed  than  many  other  departments  of  this  science.  Its  literature  dates  chiefly 
from  modem  and  most  recent  times,  and  is  distributed  here  and  there  in  journals. 
I  will  only  instance  the  subject  of  Deformities  (towards  the  ehicidation  of  which 
Meckel  has  confessedly  done  great  service),  where  thev  are  causes  of  other  patho- 
logical  conditions  in  the  latter  months  of  uterine,  as  also  in  first  months  of  extra- 
uterine life.  My  investigations,  upon  which  this  work  is  founded,  relate  for  the 
greater  part  to  the  bodies  of  such  new-bom  children  as  have  died  in  the  first 
days  after  birth,  or  during  bhrth,  or  shortly  before  parturition.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  consequently,  dates  in  most  cases  from  uterine  existence,  or 
from  the  act  of  parturition,  I  have  not,  however,  absolutely  and  entirely  limited 
myself  to  the  new-bora  child,  but  have  also  availed  myself  of  tne  autopsies  of  those 
cases  in  which  the  child  died  during  the  first  months  of  lactation ;  particularly 
when  the  symptoms  observed  during  life  were,  from  the  appearances  tound  after 
death,  refeiied  with  great  probability  of  truth  to  the  above  early  periods  for  their 
commencement."  (p.  v.) 

The  first  portion  of  the  work  now  submitted  to  the  profesaion  by  Dr^ 
Weber,  contains  the  results  of  several  years' personal  observations;  and 
although  be  is  situated  at  a  small  university  only,  and  to  some  extent 
limited  in  his  autopsies  as  regards  number,  in  relation  to  that  afforded  to 
many  of  his  brethren  at  larger  schools,  he  has  yet,  by  the  kindness  of 
Micbaelis  and  his  successor,  Dr.  Litzman  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  been 
able  to  increase  it  to  an  extent  otherwise  impossible.  The  author  refers^ 
very  modestly,  in  his  preface,  to  his  own  labours,  begging  the  reader  to 
bear  carefully  in  mind  that  he  considers  them  merely,  as  his  title-page 
indicates, ''  Contributions,'*  and  as  making  no  pretension  to  an  approach 
to  a  complete  treatise  on  "  the  Pathological  Anatomy  of  New-born 
Oiildren." 

As  Dr.  Weber  gives  no  general  sketch  of  what  the  work  is  to  include 
when  finished,  we  can  but  form  our  judgment  from  the  portion  of  it  now 
before  us,  and  which  treats  of  the  "  Head  and  Spine."  IVom  this  it  would 
appear  that  all  monstrosities  are  to  be  excluded,  and  we  thought  at  first  all 
d^ormities  and  malforn^ations  as  well,  until  we  found  several  pages  occu- 
pied with  an  account  of  ckib-foot,  and  spmcMfida  touched  upon  under 
affections  of  the  spinal  column.  These  being  included,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
aeeonnt  for  the  exclusion  of  many  things  which  fidl  quite  as  much  within 
the  scope  of  Dr.  Weber's  inquiries  as  the  above  subjects,  which,  to  speak 
the  truth,  really  fall  without  it,  seeing  that  they  are  not  induced  by  the  act 
of  parturition,  nor  b  their  origin  limited  to  the  latter  periods  of  intn^ 
uterine,  existence. 

When  noticing  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Bednir's  treatise^  we  expressed  a 

*  C.  J.  Trew.    De  dilTerentiis  inter  natara  hominem  et  nascendom.    Norlmbergse,  1730> 

C.  J.  TV^ew.  AUbaiMttmig  von  einigen  Vencbiedenhetteii  welche  an  den  Menscben  vor  und  nach 
der  Gcbort  wabrfenommcn  werden.    Numbf.  I77<t* 

F.  J.  A.  Geasner.  Diss,  de  nntadonibas  qoaa  sobit  Infans  statim  post  partum  indeque  mutata 
ejus  OBOooomia  natarali.    Brfanese,  179S. 

J.  H.  C-  Trcrvfe.  Diss,  de  mntationibtts  QonnidUB  qose  primSs  vlt»  diebna  iulantlum  reoeoa  natornm 
I  ▼cniiint.    Gotting.  1899. 
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bdp4.^hftt;<iti?w0ul4  /i^^.b^il^g, before*  w^  ^gaia  iMy  tib«  pleasure  of 
m^ing  wi^h  iia^AHthoKjCOQei^i^ng  how  capable  he  was  p£  illustnting 
Khe'  Moirbid  Ajotatoa^yiof  tbeDiMaaeii  oiC  Children.'*  .  We  baye  now  the 
second'  portum  of  hia  WQik«p94^  omr.tabl^aod  are  bappj  in  bearing  tes- 
ticiooy  to  ite  'valw^in  relaticA  ta.am(,pr^e^t.a^bj^  The£rst  part  oC 
Us  ifork  related,  aa  pur  read&rs^  ivr^Ur^i-en^einhe^  tp  H^  pathology  of  the 
alimentaEy  canal; <tb^  present  en^bn^oesntha^i •or.the  qraniuin  and.ipickal 
eanaland  tibeir  conteixts.  Nq  dijre<ft,/9(vw^{^Qp,  c^n  be  £au>Ij  Miada 
betw^een  Dr.  Bednar'a  and  Dr.  Weber!»  works^tsin^  the  inyestigations  of 
the  latter  are  limited  in  most  oaaes  to  quite  the  new>bom  cli^d,  wiiilst 
those  of  the  former  extend  to.  patients  seyera)  yeftr^  old>  alUiough  manp  of 
the  children  receiyed  into  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Vienna  are  admitted 
Within  fourteen  days  after  birth.  As  it  is  withiii  the'  walls  of  this  msti- 
tution  that  t>r.  Bednar  has  prosecuted  his  labottrs,  he  has  had  considerable 
opportunity  of  inyestigating  the  pathology  of  what  even  Dr.  Weber  himself 
would  designate  the  '^  new-born  child/*  and  hence  touches  upon  many  of 
the  subjects  more  minutely  dwelt  upon  by  the  latter  writer.  In  passing 
Dr.  Weber's  "vrork  under  review,  we  shall,  as  opportunity  offers^  make  refer* 
eiice  to  that  ef  Dr.  Bednar,  so  that  both  treatises  may  be  induded  under 
one  head.  We  shall  make  the  former,  on  this  occasion,  our  pokU  ale  depwij 
having  alrea^  introduced  Dr.  Bednir  to  our  readers  (vol.  vii.  p.107)  ;  the 
more  especially,  too,  as  the  field  within  the  limits  he  has  chosen  is  so 
peculiarly  his  own,  rendering  our  labours  less  critical  than  we  might 
othffirwioe  haye  made  them.  We  pause  for  a  moment,  however,  to  draw 
the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  pathology  of  ihe  diseases  of 
children  to  a  name  whioh  has  not  hitherto  received  mention  in  these 
pages— a  name  to  which  much  praise  is  due,  as  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  worit  of  Dr.  Hiigel  (reviewed  in  our  fifth  volume,  p.  362)  will 
be  sufficiently  aware.  We  allude  to  Dr.  Schoepf-Merei,  whose  work  la 
noticed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  There  may  not  be  a  few,  however,  to 
whom  the  intricacies  of  Viennsese-Germant  are  scarcely  so  familiar  as  to 
have  permitted  them  to  have  made  acquaintance  with  the  writer  in 
question;  and  for  their  information,  and  to  the  credit  of  Dr.  Schocpf-Meri, 
we  may  here  observe,  that  to  this  Hungarian  physician  is  due  the  exist- 
ence, of  the  hospital  for  children  at  Pesth.  This  institution  was  projected 
by  him  immediately  after  the  great  inundation  of  the  city  by  the  Danube^ 
about  twelve  years  ago;. and  now,  by  the  kind  patronage  of  the  Archduchess- 
f  alatin^,  Mary  Dprothe^^  it  contains  thirty  if  not  more  beds.  Judging 
fcQBtt  Dr.  HUgers  rem^^rks,  it  would  .appear  that  the  projector  hjad  very 
great  diflGiculties  to  encounter  ere  he  attained  his  purpose— ^iflSctiUies/so 
great,  indeed,  that  thio^^  only  who  are  acquainted  with  the  pecujdar  con- 
dition of  citizen-life  \xi^  i^ungary,  induced  by  the  high  politieal  excitement 
and  party  feelings  tl^er^^prevaleut,  pan  form  an  adequate  notion,  of  f hem. 
Dr.  Schoepf-Merei  bafa  ^ow  ^ecojne  a,voluntaiT  exile  from  Hungary,  and  we 
believe  ptsrmajaently  settled,  himaelt'  on  English  soil.  He  has  already'  'made 
himself .  known  to  tjie  profession  in  tt  19  country  by  some  able  papers  in 
Qjxtoi  the  monthly  and  weekly  serials;  and  we  have  no  doubt  wiu  earn  for 

'"'''■      * 'Vide  No.  im.  p.  no,  et  Btkl.  ■  ■  *  '-   •    '         :i    •    •    '   .•     . 
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himself  bere  &  teptit^  in  Us  ^pecMiJ^,  bM  ^ell  dei!rei*v^"ai9  thtitiwhicbihe 
bEs  for  several  years  etijo)^  ih  hkiilat^' land,  fibme!  fe^yew^iagOy 
Dr.  8cboepf*Merei  published  a  yearly  <«ptirt  ^h  ^  Practi<Ml' M^mne  said 
Surgery  in  Belation  to  CMhlrefl.'  Tbitf  repdH^tias  been  followed:  by^  the 
systematic  treatise  now  before  ns^,  wbleh,  lioveter,  is  bvt  the  prelude  to 
others,  which  we  trtat  may  follow,  knd  these  dotbed  m  (^e  gartneot  -oi 
oar  mdthler  tongUe.  '  Od'th^e'^redetlt  occasion,  we  f^iar  that  we  CAftKlib^ 
but  scanty  justice  to  the  authfct  and"  his  labours;  but  if,  in  th^  course  of 
our  remarks,  we  find  opportunity  fo^  appealing  to  his  acute  oibservatkms 
and  experience,  we  shiill  do  so  wfthofut  ftirther  preamble. 

We  shall  now  refet  to  Dr.tVfeber,  who  thns  commences  his  introductioni 

"  The  eorpoe  oC  Uie,  new-bcim  obild  \uider^s9  decomposition,  fax  less  mpicUj 
than  that  of  the  adult.  Development  of  gs^es  m  the  cellular  tissue,  deUquesceuce^ 
and  offensive  odours,  rarely  male  their  appearance  during  the  first  week  ]  more 
frequently  an  imperfect  dryness,  with  induration  of  the  skin  and  fat,  are  seen. 
The  cause  of  this  delayed  decomposition  is,  I  beHeve,  to  be  fotmd  in  the  less 
firequent  previous  existence  of  those  dysorasio  maladies  in  the  child,'  which  an-i 
douMedly  dispose  the  cornse  of  the  aduH  to  a  more  rapid  pntrafiMitioiL  In  con* 
seaucnce  of  the  protracted  appearaoioe  of  the  latter,  the  coiroe  of  the.  new-borA 
chud  is  longer  available  after  death  for  many  points  of  patbolodicaL  investigatipi^, 
Nevertheless,  certain  organs  form  an  exception  to  the  rule^^  and  pass  e^en  more 
rafjidly  than  in  the  adult  into  a  state  of  putrefaction.  No  portions  change  more 
quickly,  and  yield,  even  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  more  fallacions  results 
rektive  to  consistency,  than  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  partictilatly  in  those  cased 
where  both  have  been  in  contact  with  morbid  effusions.  But  even  when  the  tetter 
have  been  absent,  the  consistency  of  each  becomes  markedly  less  a  short  time 
after  death,  the  brain  softening  earlier  than  the  spins!  cord."  (p.  7.) 

In  cases  where  the  chief  point  for  investigation  in  the  autopsy  will  be! 
the  condition  of  these  portions,  Dr.  Weber  advises  the  body  to  be  laid  on 
the  face  as  soon  as  possible  after  death ;  for  although  the  dorsal  position 
might  produce  no  important  alteration  in  the  contents  of  the  capillaries, 
yet  the  larger  venous  plexus  covering  the  dura  mater  and  the  whole  spinal 
canal,  may  become  engorged  from  gravitation,  leading,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  false  conclusions,  and,  on  the  other,  preventing  a  perfect  examination  of 
the  spinal  marrow  and  its  coverings.  The  whole  of  Dr.  Weber*a  intro- 
ductory remarks  are  worthy  of  carefid  perusal,  but  our  limits  oblige  us  to 
pass  to  the  ^*  Pathological  Alterations  in  the  Head."  (p.  11.) 

The  author  enters  first  upon  the  consideration  of  those  cranial  tumours 
which  are  the  consequence  of  a  stasis  in  the  capillaries  of  the  external 
covering  of  the  skull,  produced  by  the  pressure  to  which  the  child  is  sub- 
jected in  the  lower  pelvis.  The  capillary  vessels  can  only  imperfectly,  or 
not  at  all,  empty  themselves,  on  account  of  the  compression  of  the  veins; 
they 'Swell,,  and  a  serous  fluid  exuded  through  their  delicate  parietes,  analo- 
gous lo  the  efluaiou  of  dropsical  swellings  produced  by  pressure  upon  the 
venous'  canals.  In  some  cases  a  limited  rupture  of  the  capillaries  or  veins 
ensues,  and  a  slight  extravasation  of  blood  is  the  consequence.  The  situa- 
tion and  size  of  the  tumour  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  child*s  head 
during  labour,  and  quite  as  much  upon  the  degree,  if  not  rather  more  than 
upon  the  duration,  of  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected.  These  effusions 
and  eKtravasBtiooa  take  place  in  the  tissues  above  the  periosteum  of  the 
cranium,  produdng  a  swellbg  constituting  the  capwi  mccedaneMn  of  many 
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writers.  But  effiisions  &c.  also  ensue  henecUh  the  periosteum,  giving  rise 
to  a  tumour  j  such  is  the  cepFialhcBmatoma  of  authors.  In  the  btter  also, 
blood  constitutes  the  chief  extravasation.  The. distinction  here  made,  as 
insisted  on  by  maay  patholo^sts,  between  the  two  classes  of  tumours,  is  to 
a  certain  extent  maintained  by  Pr.  Weber,  and  particularly  so,  as  it  appears 
io  us,  by  Dr.  Bednar;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  not  transitional 
forms  which  unite  the  two  together,  anatomically  considered,  however 
well  the  demarcation  seetns  £6  be  preserved  between  extreme  forms  of 
tiiese  afiections.     Dr.  Weber  thus  writes — 

"  The  third  form  oiF  caput  succediuieum  (hopfgeschiJouUt)  differs  from  the  other 
two  varieties  in  this,  that  extravasation  not  omy  exists  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  as  also  in  and  beneath  the  galea,  but  the  periosteum  of  the  cranial  bones  is 
elevated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  efiFosion  of  blood  beneath  it.  I  have  had 
frequent  opportunity  of  observing  this  in  caput  succedrtneum,  and  view  it  as  the 
commencement  and  lower  grade  of  cephalhsematoma,  without  however  denying  that 
the  latter  may  also  originate  in  another  way.**  (p.  13.) 

In  one  of  the  varieties  of  capiU  auocedaneum  alluded  to  by  the  author, 
fluch  appearances  of  suggillation^  or  contusion,  are  occasionally  seen,  on 
dividing  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  aponeurosis,  that  suBpicion 
may  arise  that  external  force,  as  a  blow,  has  been  applied,  and  th^  matter 
beoonae  a  subject  for  the  medical  jurist  A  case  in  point  is  recorded  by 
Dr^  Weber  as  having  occurred  in  Germany,  though  no  criminal  inteat  was 
attributed  to  the  mother,  as  it  was  thought  likely,  from  the  dreumstaaoes 
of  the  case,  tliat  the  child  was  bom  very  suddenly,  and  fell  up<Hi  the  ground 
whilst  the  woman  was  standing  before  the  bed.  Without  denying  that 
such  appearances  of  contusion  corresponding  to  the  tumour  above  it,  as  in 
the  example  g^ven,  might  be  produced  in  the  manner  asserted,  Dr.  Weber 
urges  attention  to  the  fact,  that — 

"  Every  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  scalp  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  external  violence.  Its  formation  during  birth,  and  as  a  complication 
of  caput  succodaneum,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  medical  jurisprudence.'\(p.  12.) 

According  to  Bedn&r  (p.  178),  where  there  is  extravasaliou  of  blood  in 
.  the  scalp  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  there  is  generally  efiusion  of  it 
between  the  meninges,  and  often  in  the  substance  of  the  brain'  itself. 

C^pholhasnhaUmia  is  by  most  writers  usually  regarded  under  two  forms  ; 
Ist^  the  ordinary  form  in  which  an  efiusion  of  blood  exists  between  the 
periosteum  and  external  surface  of  the  skun,-*c.  externum,  or  sub- 
pericranial  ceph. ;  2ndly,  where  blood  is  efiiised  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  cranium,««-*c.  intemuan,  or  sub-cranial  eephalhsemAtoma.:  The 
ktter  may^  or  mciy  not,  be  aecompanied  by  the  fonner;  but  under-  any 
eircrofnstanoes  it  is  Tery  undommtin.  Bedniiir  does  tiot  appear  to  haveiXBet 
irifth  a  single  instance  of  h/  Dr.  Weber  is  not  satisfied  with  4ihe  above 
<{lassifieati<iti>  but  i  prefers  ibe  folhv#ing  i^^lst^  oephaUuematomie  >  tiuHiMirs 
trtich  occur  undor  a  ^leahby  conditioa  of  the  vessels  and  bones  of.  the 
JoeaHty  affbcted;^  Sndiy,)  those  icomxeetad  with  a  primitive  diseafied  slate 
of  the  ressels  or  botiesy  oif  of  'both.'  (p^  }7r)  The  immediate:  oauso  of  the 
IfttUnr  fovtn  is^  in  'tiiemi^ritrffof  cases^  ideidbical  with  that  .of  the&rst — 
vist.,  pressure  duriag  labour  hindering  the  aretomof  ike  blood,  oonsequelitly 
]^t4odttci&g>rtiiptUpe  of' vessels..  Of ^e  first  fonn>  three: vaiisties  are  aUiided 
to  by  the  author.    Thai  aipi^Mtis  ^diamsteri^ed  by  the  existence  of  a  thin 
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lajer  of  blood  beneath  tbe  periosteum^  corresponding  to  the  locality  of  an 
overljing  caput  euccedanmm  of  that  description,  in  which  extravasation  of 
blood,  along  with  the  ordinary  serous  effusion,  is  formed  in  the  cellular 
tissue  under  the  scalp.  It  is  nou-fluctuating,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Weber, 
piore  frequently  to  be  met  with  than  the  larger  and  fluctuating  varieties. 
Both  the  fluctuating  and  non- fluctuating  tumours  depend  for  their  produc- 
tion upon  the  rupture  of  vessels  beiween  the  bone  and  periosteum.  In 
Bon^e  cases  rupture  also  eaisues  in  the  vessels  of  the  substance  of  the  bone, 
giving  rise  to  the  extravasation;  whilst  in  others  the  walls  of  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  suffer,  and  blood  is  poured  out  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sagittal  suture,  between  the  periosteum  and  cranial  bones.  An  example 
of  the  former  is  detailed  by  Dr.  Weber ;  and  of  the  latter  he  remarks — 

'*  1r  this  instance  also  a  so-called  cephalhematoma  internum  was  fouud»  casHy 
ex]>Uinable  by  the  inordinate  distension  and  consequent  rupture  of  the  capillaries 
which  connect  the  dura  mater  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull.  I  must  here 
obsenre,  that  I  have  had  bat  rarely  opportunity  of  seeing  this;  hut  where  it 
occurred,  similar  rupture  of  capillary  vesseb  and  effusion  existed  at  other  spots, 
namely,  above  the  orbit  between  the  dura  mater  and  skull.  Although  such  may  be 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  former,  yet  the  term  c.  internum  is  scaroely  ai^lioahieto 
it."  (p.  17.) 

Dr.  Bednkr  writes — 

"  Once  only  have  I  seen  the  vems  between  the  parietal  bones  and  dura  mater 
gorged  with  blood,  and  effusion  between  the  latter  on  the  left  side;  therefore,-  of 
the  so-called  internal  thrombus  I  can  say  nothing.''  (p.  174.) 

To  return  to  Dr.  Weber : 

"  It  has  heeii  maintained  that  cephalhematoma  arises  at  the  spots  where  the 
skull,  in  its  transit  through  the  lower  pelvis,  is  jpartioularly  exposed  to  the  pressure 
of  the  protaberauees  of  the  hones,  ana  eapeciaJly  to  that  of  the  promontory.  In 
itself,  tms  appears  not  imnrobable ;  for  it  we  reieot  upon  how  great  the  pressure 
often  is  upon  the  child's  skuII  and  its  coverings,  when  the  conjugate  diameter  is 
small,  injury  to  vessels  by  bruising  will  not  seem  unlikely  to  happen.  Nevertheless, 
my  experience  does  not  confirm  this  mode  of  causation.  I  never  witnessed  at  those 
spots,  where  the  scalp  through  injury  to  the  integuments  showed  bruising  to  have 
h$ppeDe4  nor  even  where  the  bones  had  suffered  from  the  promontory,  nor  where 
the  marks  of  the  forceps  were  seen  upon  the  skin,  cephalhematoma  arise.  On  the 
contrary,  where  I  observed  the  latter,  the  above-mentioned  causes  did  not  exist. 
We  must  adopt  therefore,  provisionally,  the  opinion,  if  the  experience  of  others  does 
not  gainsay  it  or  prove  the  existence  of  other  causes,  that  the  origin  of  fnany  oephal- 
hematomata  is  to  be  found  in  the  ob6tru<ytion  to  the  retwim  of  the  blood  proaoBed 
by  {nressure  over  the  whole  periphery  of  the  cAiM'b  head,  and  the  consequent 
mpture  of  vessels."  (p.  17.) 

The  author  tihus  appears  to  fMirticipale  in  the  views  of  Yalleix,  who 
^nsideiB  that  the  '*  ecch3rmo8i8"  is  due  to  a  cireolar  preaaurei  which  can 
only  be  eixerted  by  the  neck  of  the  utema;  M.  Valleix  admitting,  however, 
(iie  eslstenee  of  eioeptional  cases,  iti  which  the  intervention  of  the  osseous 
"WAlItt  of  the  pdvianmj  act  in  producing  the  tumour*  That  the  latter 
tntiat  be  very  rarely  the  ease,  this  writer  conaideiB,  is  prored  by  the  fact  of 
e^iiallMeaiatoitta  ahnost  always  being  observed  after  eisy  labours  only. 
On  the  other  haadv  from  this  tery  cihrninstanee;,  M.  PauU  has  sought  to 
estabUih'the  influenoe  of  the!  bones  of  the  pelvis,  oboe  the  tuvaour  only 
then  oeoiira  from  the  head  of  the  infiEUit  being,  exposed  to  shoeka  and 
brusyut^  preorare  in  rapid  labours.*    Again,  in  referenoe  to  the  opinions,  of 

*  VUfi  Tihra^  MaliittM  d*s  Kttluii,  t;  It  ^  SSa. 
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Yalleixyit  has  been  asked :  How  is  it|  the  cause  being  ecmsia&t  aad  awritftble, 
that  cephalhaematomata  are  not  more  frequently  met  with?  The  answer 
isj  that  tlie  cases  which  are  most  fayourable  for  their  productioa  are  those 
in  which  a  very  large  extent  of  the  parietal  sur&ce  of  the  head  praentci 
at  the  neck  of  the  uterus^  to  the  exclusion  of  other  poftioos  of  the  Graniuia^ 
and  such  cases  are  sufficiently  rare.  Out  of  74  ^mmplen,  Bednar  (p.  17^^ 
found  the  tumour  40  times  over  the  right,  22  over  the  left  parietal  bone^ 
and  6  over  each;  4  times  over  the  occipital^  ooioe  oTer  both  parietala  and 
the  occipital^  and  once  over  the  frontal  bone.  The  tuntour  reached  its  Usigest 
circumference  over  the  parietal,  and  its  smallest  over  the  frontal  bone. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  older  writers^  that  oephalhcmatoaMt 
was  always  connected  mth  a  primitive  disease  of  the  cranial  bones.  Suek 
opinion  had  its  origin  in  the  following  facts.  On  examining  the  tmnoor 
during  life,  soon  after  it  appears,  a  hard  and  appcurenily  bony  ridge  is  felt 
running  round  and  limiting  its  base,  and  on  /x>«<-Wrtoin  inspection  the  stir- 
faoe  of  the  bone  beneath  it  is  foimd  in  many  cases  to  present  appearances 
very  different  from  usual  or  healthy  structure.  This  ridge  was  assumed  by 
many  (Michaelis,  Paletta,  Dzondi,  &c.)  to  be  the  limit  or  edge  of  the  external 
table  of  the  bone,  deficient  from  vice  of  conformation,  or  destroyed  by 
caries.  We  believe  that  Naegele,  in  1819  {mde  Graetzer),  was  the  first  to 
dispute  the  necessary  connexion  of  the  tumour  with  lesion  of  the  IxMie, 
having  seen  cases  "  in  which  the  bones  were  quite  sound  and  smooth.'*  In 
later  times,  different  views  have  been  held  upon  the  matter.  The  existence 
of  the  ridge,  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  an  unusual  condition  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  bone  in  some,  and  a  healthy  state  of  it  in  other  instances,  are 
now  generally  admitted  to  occur.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  ndg^ 
and  what  are  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  appearance  of 
the  surface  of  the  bone  and  the  sanguinolent  or  other  extravasation  or 
tumour)  Opposing  themselves  to  the  views  of  the  earlier  observers  before 
alluded  to  (Michaelis,  &c,),  Zeller  and  Pign^  regard  the  ridge  as  resulting 
from  the  pressure  of  the  efiused  fluid  on  the  bone  within  its  cirple,  Dubois 
considers  it  formed  by  indurated  or  diseased  periosteum ;  Cams,  as  the 
reflected  edge  of  the  latter;  Krause  believes  it  to  be  a  true  osseous  ring; 
Valleix,  an  osseous  pad  or  cushion  {hourrdet) ;  whilst  Busch,  Wokurka. 
and  Bartsch,  refer  it  to  "une  pure  hallucination  de  toucher!*'*  Finally, 
K.  Dcapp,t  firom  observations  made  on  2^6  children,  asserts  that  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  the  ridge  in  question  has  its  origin  in  coagulation  of 
the  bloody  precisely  at  that  spot  where  the  periosteum,  elevated  by  the 
effusion)  begins  to  separate  itfiielf  from  the  otmial  bone.  M.  Doapp,  how- 
ever, admits  that  in  oertain  and  rare  cases,  where  the  tumour  has  remaiiied 
in  existence  a  long  time,  the  superior  table  of  the  skull  disappears  from 
absorption^  or  is  destroyed  by  caries,  and  tbat  in  such  insttftices  the  ridge 
may  indicate  the  limits  between  the  locality  of  the  deficient  bone  and  that 
which  remains  in  a  sound  condition.  A-  modification  of  M.  Dcepp's  views 
is  now  received  by  many  pathologists  as  the  tn»  explanation  of  the 
matter.  It  is  admitted  that  the  blood  in  the  tumour  quickly  coagulates, 
and  that  the  edge  of  the  coagulum  imparts  to  the  touch  the  sensation  of  a 
peripheral  ring;  but  that  the  firm  and  hard  ring,  felt  as  the  tumour  gets 
older,  is  the  result  of  a  r^Murative  process,  in  the  course  of  whieh  a  fibri- 

*  Fabre,  op.  dt.  t  Annales  de.I%  Chlrorf .  Franc,  et  Btrancr**  t.  z.  1844. 
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nans  exQxbtiMi  is  poured  out,  and  lieaiped  up  in  grefat  abundance  at  the 
plaee  before  indicated;  in  seme  eases, ako,  hotiy  matter  is  deposited  in  this 
fibrinous  ridge,  so  ss  really  to  canse  it  to  be  an  osseous  circle.*  Admitting 
tint  tkere  are  cases  in  which  an  original  abnormal  condition  of  the  bone 
exists,  precBsposittg  to  the  formation  of  a  sanguinolent  tumour,  yet  it 
appears  to  be  the  ^t)  that  in  a  V6fy  grtet  majority  the  appearances  of 
osseous  disoaae  are  truty  the  affed  of  the  extravasation  and  not  its  came; 
an  KffkA  seen  in  the  destruction  of  the  surface  of  the  bone  by  pressure  In 
o!Be  set  of  eases,  and  is  another  evinced  by  an  attempt  at  reparation  being 
made,  ^  bony  pktes"  being  formed  at  the  spot  where  extravasation  exSstea, 
CM»ng  the  surface  of  the  bone  to  appear  as  If  roughened  by  ulceration  or 
carie8.t  Upon  some  of  the  foregoing  points.  Dr.  Weber  thus  expresses 
himself: 

"  There  are,  however,  cepha&seniAtoakata,  towards  whose  ptodtiction  a  diseased 
state  of  the  bones  and  vessels  may  be  said  to  dispose.    Ammon,  in  his  *  Cba^tatsI' 
Surgical  Diseases,'  ^leaks  of  oephaUuematoBia  in  connexion  with  which  the  vas« 
cular  system  of  the  pericranium,  of  the  bones,  and  of  the  dura  jnatei^  werti  abaos-^ 
mall^  altered,  the  vems  of  the  cranium  especially  being  enlarged.    Langeabeckj  of. 
Gottmgen,  also  observed  beneath  the  tumour  highlj'dilatcd  vcimr  (2»J92oe^K^,  having^ 
the  appearance  of  v.  emissarta.    These  observations,  coupled  with  some  aft^uc- 
wards  to  be  mentioned^  and  wliich  I  myself  had  an  opportunity  of  making,  appeal; 
to  me  to  substantiate  the  existence  of  the  second  class  of  cephalhsematoma.    I ! 
belieye  that  here  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rupture  of  the  vessels  is  identical  wH^  \ 
that  of  the  first  class — namely,  hindrance  by  pressure  to  the  return  of  the  blood. 
The  rupture  ensues  with  so  much  the  more  facility  as  the  vessels  are  enlarged^  and 
hence,  probably,  their  walls  diseased,  and  more  easily  tearable.    I  eannot  pm»- 
iicipate  in  the  opinion  of  Langenbeck,  that  cephalhematoma  may  abo  be  a  viiiym 
prwuBformaiionis,  depending  as  it  does  for  its  support  upon  the  absence  of  tie 
tabula  eaeiema  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  cranial  bones  j  for,  so  far  as  I 
know,,  cephalhannatomata  have  never  been  observed  in  the  earl^r  uteriae  periods. 
The  prinutive  want  of  a  tabula  externa,  when  such  happens,  particidarly  when  the 
vessels  are  at  the  same  time  enltur^,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  a  predisposing  ci^ise, 
as  a  following  case  will  show.    The  case  reported  by  Anuaon,  where  the  parietal 
bone  was  completely  perforated  at  a  small  spot,  and  where  a  c.  internum,  existed*  i 
am  inclined  to  refer  to  a  secondary  process  lor  production."  (p.  18.)  ^ 

'*  Ammon,  in  one  place  mentions,  tnat  cephalhicmatomata  with  pulsation  hav^.been  • 
sefftL    Such  cases  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  oe  numbered  amongst  cepbalheemaf  omata 
without  extension  of  the  meanmg  of  the  term ;  for,  until  now,  the  escape  of  blgod , 
from  the  vessela  has  been  implied  as  its  signification,  or  we  must  assume  that  the' 
tumour  experiencea  vibration  from  underlymg  pulsating  vessels."  (p.  19.) 

When  we  r^ect»  that  the  extravasated  blood  lies  between  the  bone  and 
penoaiemn,  and  is  present  in  such  quantity  that  weeks  are  needed  for  its 
complete  resofpddon,  or  even  are  insnffioient  for  the  purpose, — ^that  con- 
se<^ntly  a  laigo  extent  of  bone  ^covered  on  its  surftice  with  periosteum, 
which  is  oonneoted  to  it  by  capillaries,  a  surface  covered  now  therefore  with 
torn  capiillaries)  k  in  eontaet  with  extravasated  blood  operating  almost  like 
a  foreign  body;  Whicb  will  in  the  meanwhile  change  f)c<m  its  bland  quality, 
it  oannot  appear  auq>risnig-^ 

"  That  the  boiie  itself  at  length  suffers,  perishes  at  fts  surface,  if  only  in  the  form 
of  thin  plates,  and  thai  then  nature,  as  m  analogous  cases,  undettakes  a  trial  at 
reparation.    In  this  way  is  the  bony  periphsral  ring  to  beexplainied.    It  is  a  line  ' 

«  VU^  IUbqCu^  br  Or.  W€al»  seDood  editiOB,  ^  SQ,  and  hit  v$p%x  In  tht  Wedlco-Chinirgtctf 
Traosactknu,  rol.  xxvUU 
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of  demarcation  (hl  the  cranial  bonet  similar  to  what  is  obserfed  in  htgdj  exposed 

surfaces  of  the  cranium  followed  hy  exfoliation."  (p.  20.^ 

"In  such  cases,  the  pericramum  also  becomes  thickened  and  hardened  by 
pathological  exudations  at  the  periphery  of  the  tumour,  and  increases  the  sensatioii 
of  a  circumferential  boundary  on  external  examination."  (p.  21.) 

Dr.  Weber  next  alludes  to  ''oontusion  of  the  craiiial  int^uments^** 
ari'^ing  from  a  large  head  being  forced  through  a  narrow  pelvia  having^  a 
greatly  projecting  promontory,  or  from  unfiekvourable  position  of  the 
forceps.  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  subject,  but  pass  on  to  "  altera- 
tions of  the  bones  of  the  cranium."  Our  attention  is  first  directed  by  the 
author  to  flattening  of  the  parietal  bone  "  without  fracture  or  flaw  of  it^*^ 
produced  in  most  cases  by  pressure  of  the  prom<mtoiy  in  prolon^d 
labours  and  forceps  cases.  Examples  of  the  above  have  frequently  come 
before  his  notice,  and  he  discusses  at  some  length  the  general  and  important 
influences  which  pressure  on,  and  alteration  of,  the  symmetry  of  the  skall, 
have  upon  the  brain  and  intellectual  element.  Without  denying  that  tiie 
development  of  the  brain  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  development  and 
form  of  the  skull,  Dr.  Weber  believes  it  '*  to  be  undeniable  that  deviations 
of  the  form  of  the  latter  produced  adventitiously  are  often  prejudicial  to 
the  development  of  indivioual  portions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  that  the  act 
of  parturition  is  by  no  means  rarely  such  an  advendtious  cause.**  (p.  23.) 

*'  Deviations  of  the  form  of  the  cranium  will  be  found,  on  careful  examination,  to 
be  far  more  frequent  than  is  supposed ;  and  if  flattening  even  of  the  frontal  bone  is 
noticed  only  after  a  lengthenea  period,  or  not  at  all,  by  the  parents,  far  less  likely 
\s  it  that  flattenii^  of  the  parietal  with  its  hairy  covering  will  force  itself  upon 
their  attention.  Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Jessen,  of  Homheim,  I  have 
had  frequent  opportunity  of  examining  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  been  insane, 
and  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  this  condition  of  the  sbtU-^namely, 
inequality  of  form  of  both  sides  at  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  amongst  insane  people.  The  flattening  is,  as  a  rule,  accompanied  by 
tliickcninff  of  the  dura  mater  and  Arm  adhesion  of  it  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
skall  parallel  with  the  flattening  on  the  same  side — a  circumstance  from^  which  I 
conclude,  that  the  state  of  the  bones  and  of  the  dura  mater  is  primitive  and 
causative,  tliat  of  the  psychical  element  being  on  the  other  hand  consecutive  in  its 
character.*'  (p.  24.) 

"  Overlapping  of  the  parietal  bones"  and  "  projection  of  the  oedpital 
bone,'*  are  often  accompanied  by  a  caput  sucoedaneum.  The  head  has  then 
a  very  remarkable  and  elongated  appearance,  which  has  caused  the  term 
^'  sausage-form"  to  be  applied  to  it  in  Germany.  A  few  days  after  bitth, 
the  cranium  acquires  a  more  natural  condition,  progressively  improving  as 
absorption  of  the  serous  efiusion  and  expansion  of  the  brain  ensue.  In 
some  cases,  however^  the  parietal  bones  do  not  regain  a  proper  and  equal 
position,  and  the  oonsequenoe  is,  that  the  oooipital  Buffers  permanent 
projection  outwards  and  backwards^  giving  to  tbe  head  a  peculiar  cbamoter 
for  life. 

"  In  all  crania  in  which  the  occipital  bone  greatly  projects,  the  kmbdoid  srutnre 
contains  more  or  fewer  of  the  so-called  Wormian  bones.  Their  presence  proves,  that 
during  that  period  of  Ufc  in  which  the  bones  of  the  craninm  axe  specially  deve- 
loped—as soon  after  birth — a  considerable  space  has  existed  between  the  occipital 
and  parietal  bones.  .  »  .  .  Where  the  Wormian  bones  occur  along, with  a  greatly 
projection  occiput,  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  a  projection  of  the  occipital 
bone  has  its  ong^  in  the  persistency  of  a  deformity  taxing  place  during  birth." 
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Dr.  Weber,  in  ooxkcludiDg  his  remarks  upon  '*  Obliquity  of  the  Skull,"* 
tbxLs  sums  up : 

"  The  conclusion  is  substantiated,  that  obKqnity  of  the  skull  has  for  its  cause,  in 
almost  all  cases,  hindrance  to  the  mechanism  of  labour  from  an  abnormal  state  of 
the  pelvis.    The  more  frequent  deformities  having  this  ori^  are  the  following : 
*'  A  fh>ntal  bone  appears  dattcned,  because  it  is  pushed  backwards  and  beneath 

the  other  bali. 
'*  A  parietal  boae  appears  flattened^  because  it  is  pushed  beneath  the  other 

parietaL 
"  The  occipital  bone  projects  greatly  backwards. 

"  A  whole  naif  of  the  cranium  appears  flattened,  because  it  is  pushed  somewhat 
back,  and  as  if  its  frontal  ana  parietal  bones  were  driven  beneath  the  bones 
of  the  other  half."  (p.  80.) 

Dr.  Bednkr  touches  but  slightly  on  the  above  points,  in  the  body  of  bis 
work,  but  gives  a  valuable  appendix  of  ten  tables  of  measurements,  &c.  He 
first  seven  tables  include  the  following  measurements  of  11 9  boys  and  112  girls 
from  3  days  to  8  years  and  4  months  old — namely,  of  tbe  greatest  peripbery 
of  tbe  bead,  from  ear  to  ear;  from  tbe  occipital  protuberance  to  tbe  root  of 
tlie  nose;  of  tbe  transverse  and  long  diameters  of  tbe  head;  of  tbe  length 
of  the  body,  and  of  tbe  eircumference  of  the  thorax.  The  eighth  table  con- 
tains like  measurements  of  8  children  presenting  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
cranial  bones,  of  the  brain,  or  of  its  membranes.  The  ninth,  of  6  children 
having  congenital  hydrocephalus;  and  the  tenth,  of  8  children  having 
chronic  hydrocephalus,  not  congenital,  but  acquired.  The  author  has 
been  led  to  these  inquiries,  from  his  belief  that  an  account  of  the  circum- 
ference and  diameter  of  the  head,  in  relation  to  the  circumference  of  the 
chest  and  length  of  the  body,  would  be  of  more  avail  in  those  diseases  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes,  which  are  consequent  upon  the  increase  of 
growth  and  changes  of  form  of  the  skull,  than  an  account  of  the  weight 
uf  the  cerebral  mass,  as  the  former  may  be  of  use  in  relation  to  diagnosis 
during  the  life  of  the  child.  Dr.  Bedn^  considers  his  tables  of  measure- 
ments as .  yet  too  incomplete  to  admit  of  safe  generalization  from  them; 
but  trusts  to  perfect  them  for  this  purpose  by  a  future  time.  We  can 
confirm  from  experience  the  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Weber  ou  the 
"Strength  of  the  Skull." 

*<  Though  it  may  be  the  rule,  that  the  development  and  strength  of  the  cranial 
bauea  Tpfngr^  pari  pas^u  with  the  development  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  so 
that  large  children  have  also  large  heads  and  strong  cranial  bones,  yet  such  is  by 
no  means  always  the  case.  It  has  sometimes  very  forcibly  struck  me,  that  little 
delicate  children,  with  small  heads,  have  thick  strong  bones  over  a  large  extent  of 
the  cranium,  and  converselv,  that  in  large,  powerfufly  developed  ones,  with  large 
^  skull 


heads,  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  thin  and  eosilr  out  through  bv  the  scissors, 
have  observed  this  so  often  as  to  forbid  its  beiog  eonsidered  as  exceptional. 
I  am  unable  to  offer  a  satisfactory  expiaaati^  of  it.  Probably  the  osseous 
system  of  the  mother,  as  abo  the  qutditative  conditions  of  her  blood,  have 
here  some  influence.  But  it  will  be  asKed— why,  then,  do  weak,  delicate  mothers 
bear,  not  rarely,  large,  well-nourished  children?     (p.  31.) 

The  frontal  and  parietal  bones  are  the  only  ones  which  Dr.  Weber 
has  seen  fissured  and  fractured  by  the  act  of  parturition.  According  to 
the  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  fracture,  and  particularly  the  distance  of 
separation  between  the  edges  of  the  injured  bone,  so  is  the  amount  of 
injuiy  to  the  vessels  of  the  locality  of  the  fracture.    Rupture  of  snoall 
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ooe«  tAwBjB  occuw,  air  is  P«^ed  by  the  most  delicate  fissure  hetng  indi- 
cated by  a  red  streak.  The  periosteum  is  generally  elevated  by  extrava- 
sated  biood^  and  tibere  are  loari^s  of  sugillation  from  eflFusion  into  t^e 
ocOiiIar  tinsuB  of  the  soalp.  Itk  liiese  otaes,  itttemal  cephalhssmatoma  may 
oooar.  But  the  extravasations  here  alhided  t6  must  be  distihguisbed 
fmm  those  irhieh  follow  rupture  of 'theiongitudinal  sinus  ahd  of  the  larger 
osrebml  veins.  It  is  time  tiuit  both  fbrmef  'tuaV  b^  present,  btit,  according  to 
Dn  Weber^  the  latter  are  not  the  oon^quehc^  of  the  fracture,  but  rafeli^r 
of  the  same  cause  which  gave  rise  to  the  fractttfe — nam*ely,  "  atoo  violent 
foMing  of  the  bones  over  each  olher.*^  Bednik^,  besides  referring  to  ^e 
fiflsures  and  lEractureS)  dwelt  on  at  some  length  by  the  former  writer, 
remarks,  that 

••  In  the  cranial  bones  of  new-born  children,  chinks  are  sometimes  observed 
running  from  the  surface  for  several  lines  deep  into  the  bone,  generally  in  a  some- 
what obUque  direction.  Their  orisin  we  cannot  explain,  as,  from  the  yielding 
character  of  the  bone,  we  are  unable  to  produce  them  in  the  corpse  by  stroke  or 
pressure."  (p.  173.) 

The  same  writer  also  states,  that  the  cranial  bones  of  children  afiected 
with  congenital  syphilis  are  more  porous  and  brittle  than  in  ihe  healthy 
child.  Onoe  only  baa  Dr.  Weber  met  with  ''a  large,  so-called  false  fonta- 
nelle;"  it  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  sagittal  suture,  both  parietal 
bones  forming  portions  of  its  boundaries.  Alluding  to  "membranous 
gaps,"  not  interstitial,  Bednar  observes, 

"  These  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  parietal  bones,  rarely  in  the  occi- 
pital ;  they  are  found  in  greater  or  less  number,  and  when  of  rather  large  size  may 
be  distinguished  through  the  scalp  by  the  application  of  the  finger.  They  indicate 
incomplete  ossification  of  the  skull,  especiaUy  of  the  parietal  bones,  whose  mem- 
branous basis  becomes  converted  into  bone,  without  the  previous  formation  of 
cartilaginous  matter.  Well-developed  children,  and  weak  and  premature  ones, 
are  bom  in  the  above  oondition.  It  has  no  further  signification,  being  removed  as 
progressive  ossification  of  the  skull  ensues."  (p.  169.) 

Increase  of  size  of  the  true  fontanelles,  and  the  occurrence  of  largte 
interstitial  spaces  between  the  bones,  are  noticed  by  Dr.  Bednar ;  as  also 
premature  closure  of  the  sutures.  In  consequence  of  excessive  ossification, 
a  wall  of  bony  matter  is  sometimes  formed,  which  projects  for  one  or 
two  lines  above  the  oourse  of  the  suture,  and  may  easily  be  felt  through 
the  coverings  of  the  cranium.  Such  premature  ossification,  besides  in- 
fiuencing  materially  the  form  and  development  of  the  skull,  forms  a 
hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  brain.     To  proceed  to  Dr.  Weber ; 

**  One  of  the  most  frequent  appearances  connected  with  the  cranial  bones  o£ 
new-born  cliildren,  especially  as  regards  the  parietal,  the  upper  portion  of  tlie 
frontal,  and  the  occipital  bones,  is,  that  these  bones  are  deeper  coloured  from  capil- 
larv  injection  than  in  the  normal  state,  indeed,  not  unfrcquently  having  a  dark 
red-blue  colour.  This  may  be  present  to  a  high  degree  without  there  being  actual 
rapture  of  oapiUerv  vessels.**  (p.  3S.) 

"  I  do  not  ascrioe,  in  every  ease,  this  congested  condition  of  the  cranial  bones 
to  the  nrossuie  whi(^  the  bead  experiences  on  its  larger  periphery;  for  many,  and 
especifoly  juridical,  dissections  (in  a  word,  those  where,  the  pelvic  relations  bcdng 
normal,  death  had  ensued  after  respiration  was  established),  have  tau^t  me  that  a 
congestive  ocMidition  of  the  cranial  hones  may  be  seen  in  children  suiiocated  some- 
times under  the  bed-clothes.  Nevertheless,  I  must  expressly  state,  that  in  the 
latter  instances  I  have  never  witnessed  the  intenser  grades  ot  such  condition. 
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to  be  seen  when  the  heaa  has  been  subjected  to  strong  pressure,"  (p.  33.) 

We  proc^  %o  the  mejmgf»*  Blood  may  be  efiuacMi  on.  the  euf&uae  o£ 
the  braiA  between  the  dura  iMber  and  the  adr*chMLd|  from  ruplttre  x^i  tSm- 
superior  .longitudinal  pr  tran^TIBnie  sutoaes^aad^  it  ia  probabde^  £^om  that 
of  the  Teiaa  leading  tO  tt^^eo  einqaes*  !  In  a  oase  in  which  thie  iongjitidinar 
sinus  was  rupturad^  the  autbpc  found  the  brain  a&teraal  to  the  aradinoid 
"  ixnindated"  with  half-ofiagul(^t^.  lialf-rfinid  blood.  It  had  even  passed 
to  the  baa^  forcing  its.  w#y  beneath  the  tentorium,  and  endrded  the 
cerabellunip  .Sanguinoleujb  efiuaion  m^y  likewise  take  place  from  the 
bleeding  of  capillary  ressela;  but  observation  aeen>»  to  show  that  thia^ 
is  the  least  frequent  of  all  sources  of  extravasation  on  the  brainu 

"  OcoasionaUj  new-bom  cMdren  live  for  some  time  with  more  oj;  less  complete 
paralysis  of  one  half  of  tie  face,  or  they  may  entirely  recover  from  it.  The  oaasa 
of  it  IS  an  extravasation  of  blood,  which,  as  dissections  teach  me>  is  sitjuated  betwioen 
the  arachnoid  and  the  dura  mater/'  fp.  35.) 

"  Many  of  the  haemorrhages  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  of  new-born  children 
which  do  not  terminate  in  death,  are,  I  am  persuaded,  frequent  causes  of  their 

continued  delicacy  of  hoKltfa The  death  of  neonati  in  convuhionfir  ii»  aisd  in 

manrcasea  due  to  andh  extravasations."  '' 

'*  Weare  sometimes  surprised  that  in  infants  who  are  bom  with  strong  prulsaitiii^ 
cord  and  heart,  respiration  cannot  be  estahlisbed  iaapit^of  every^.exertion,ilm< 


pulsation  becoming  weaker  and  weaker  until  they  die.  Whoever  vCxaimiBlls  thew^ 
bodies  after  death  wUl  find  in  the  majority  of  cases  such  post-mortem  ajipearancea 
as  I  have  already  described,  and  as  1  shau  further  allude  to  when  speaking  of  ilke 
vascular  system  of  the  spinal  marrow."  (p.  36.) 

Children  are  now  and  then  bom  with  facial  hemiplegia,  which,  as 
Dr.  West  has  renmrked,  is  quite  independent  of  apy  injury  to  the  brainy 
but— 

**  As  the  result  of  injury  to  the  nerve  from  application  of  the  midwifery  forceps, 
or,  ks  has  in  one  or  two  oases  been  observed,  from  injuiy  received  during  the 
passage  of  the  head  through  the  pelvis,  without  any  instruments  having  been 

eo^^ed In  tiie  ody  ease  of  the  kind  which  has  come  tmdar  my  own 

o^rvation,  the  distortion  of  the  face,  though  veiy.  great  at  hirth--<me  eye  being 
wide  open,  and  the  corresponding  side  of  the  face  powerless,  so  that  the  cnild  wa*. 
unable  to  suck — ^had  already  greatly  diminished  within  forty-eight  hours«  and  had' 
quite' disappeared  within  a  week.**  (p.  152.)  \ 

33fr.  ^eber  has  frequently  met  with  blood  eflSised  between  the  fibrous 
\aljkib  itf  the  ^ftira  muter  Its  usual  position  is  between  the  lamellae  of  tho. 
tibtdHtitn,  near  to  the  place  of  junction  of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse 
sinus'^' a'lJdy'^Ieds  frequently  and  in  less  quantity,  between  the  fibrous 
lijenof  tbelntger  fadx  near' the  longitudinal  sinus.  Considering  thedark 
Vdtiots  ehafadtdf  of '  the  blood,  ft  a,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  poured  out  by 
th^ifctef^jlAottring  sinuses.  Dr.  Weber  gives  another  theory  of  its  origin, 
M^tjdi 'be*  thinks;  admits  of  something  being  said  in  its  favour,  though  yet 
in^great  wJEiht'oif  accurate  observation  for  If^  basis^  This  theory^  so  £»r  aa- 
we,,Hffd9i^9d'H>i3,  tbatit^e»aiMii4l^'iB3((^yasationi9  ireally  no  extravasa- 
iim  ataUy  4>iit  tbe  oatuml  eangiuiDole«t  oonteais  of . small  supenmmerary 
BGnaeib  Xhe  audior  makes  some  int^er^ing  remax'ka  upon  increased  dze 
or  %idtb,  ptttiiAdarly  of  the  larger  fiitfus.  I^eh  increase  he  regards  as  not 
b^^  Mihcml  faifiuence  on  the  eontinuance?  of  the  life  of  the  child,  and  as . 
dem^ndinffc. jai^' ti^^udi  as  possible,  avoidance  of  ./d^. artificial  gr^ure  on  ,^^: 
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head.     The  normal  character  of  the  "  contents  of  the  G^nus^  should  bd 
borne  in  mind  when  making  examinations  for  judicial  purposes. 

The  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  are,  when  healthy,  perfectly  traiusparent  in 
the  neonaius;  on  the  other  hand,  in  advanced  age,  and  in  tike  proximity 
of  the  Facohionian  bodies,  they  frequently  appear  somewhat  opaque,  and 
this  without  any  disease  haying  previously  existed     Therefore— 

"  Eveij  departure  from  the  normaL  transparency  and  colour  in  new-bom  chil- 
dren ia  to  be  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  a  palhoIogicaJ  process.  I  need 
scarcely  here  allude  to  the  yellowish  colour  which  is  always  present  in  the  meninges^ 
and  in  the  serous  humidity  sometimes  found  bcaieath  the  arachnoid  in  the  so 
frequently  oceurrmg  jaundice  of  children. 

"  Anotlier  and  more  important  colouratiDn,  especially  of  the  higbly-yascular 
pia  mater,  is  that  which  is  produced  hy  a  congestive  state  of  the  latter,  and  which 
is  so  frequently  seen.  I  have  long  since  passed  that  period,  when  one  discovers 
conffestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  every  time  one  opens  a  skull.  A  true  cou festive 
condition  of  a  hiffh  degree  is  here  alluded  to,  and  it  is  this  which  not  imcommonly 
gives  to  the  whoie  cerebral  surface  of  neonati  a  deep  red  colour  (as  if  from  satura- 
tion), by  means  of  the  extremely  fine  injected  capillaries.  That  it  is  connected  with 
a  pa^ological  process,  the  exudation  which  is  present  sufficiently  proves/'  (p.  42.) 

This  capillary  injection  is  sometimes  so  intense  as  to  produce  a  dark  red 
colour,  and  yet  no  rupture  of  vessels  can  be  found.     The  exudation  accom- 
panying it  is  seen  under  two  chief  forms,  between  which  exist   many 
transitional  varieties.     In  the  first,  it  is  found  in  considerable  quantity 
(ad  ^i.)  beneath  the  arachnoid,  is  quite  clear,  transparent,  and  watery,  or 
analogous  to  what  is  met  with  in  certain  kinds  of  caput  sfuocedcmewn. 
The  second  is  observed  when  the  pia  mater  is  paler  in  hue,  and,  so  far  as  its 
colour  is  concerned,  has  very  great  resemblance  to  pus.  On  closer  inspection 
it  looks  like  a  halfcoagulated  croupose  deposit,  which  may  be  taken  up  in 
large  pieces  by  the  forceps.     According  to  Dr.  Bedn^r,  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  both  on  the  hemispheres  and  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  is  now  and  then  found  in  new-born  children.     As  there  is  ofiben 
no  other  affection  of  the  nervous  centres  to  be  seen,  such  extravasation 
must  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  rupture  of  delicate  vessels  during 
parturition,  (p.  28.) 

We  proceed  with  Dr.  Weber  to  the  "  colour  and  consistency"  of  the 
cerebral  substance,  (p.  43.) 

^  General  humidity  of  the  brain  of  new-bom  children  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
appearances  met  wito,  aud  is  almost  always  found  where  the  whole  vascular  appa- 
ratus without  and  within  the  cranial  cavity  indicates,  partly  ftom.  extravasation 
which  has  ensued,  partly  from  great  iniection  of  the  capillaries,  a  highly  con- 
gestive condition Individual  cases  frequently  occur,  where,  notwithstanding 

the  existence  of  the  latter,  the  brain  is  relatively  dry,  or,  at  most,  only  normally 
humid."  (p.  46.) 

Dr.  Weber  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  in  the  latter  instances,  the  sudden 
and  severe  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain  rapidly  produced  such  a 
state  of  apoplexy,  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the  child  before  there  was  time 
for  serous  efiusion  to  ensue.  Amongst  the  causes  of  ''  oedema  of  the 
brain,"  Dr.  BedniU*  refers  to  protracted  face-presentations,  which  are  often 
accompanied  by  hsemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  colour 
of  the  brain  varies  very  much  according  to  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
capillaries;  transitions  from  the  lightest  pale  red  to  a  bright  red  tint  may 
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he  seen.  Ocoagionalljy  inhere  the  capillary  injection  is  but  slight,  the 
humidity  above  spoken  of  is  greatest.  True  capillary  apoplexy,  so  far  as 
post-mortem  evidences  can  show^  is,  according  to  Dr.  Weber,  rare  in  the  new- 
bom  child;  whilst  Dr.  Bedn^r  remarks — 

"  Cerebral  haemorrhage  consists  in  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  suhstanoe 
of  the  brain.  It  is  found  in  nev-bom  children  most  frequently  in  the  form  of 
capillary  apoplexy,  by  which  the  substance  of  the  medullary  or  cineritious  matter  is 
ooloured  rea  from  punctiform  and  streak-hke  extravasations,  the  intermediate 
cerebral  substance  being  of  a  normal  colour,  or  reddened  and  of  soft  consist- 
ency." (p.  36.) 

The  author  appears  to  have  in  view  children  who  survive  the  birth  for 
some  days  or  even  longer,  as  he  afterwards  refers  to  gangrene  of  the  navel 
as  a  complication  of  the  cerebral  haemorrhage  when  the  sangainolent  dot  is 
of  rather  a  large  size.  (p.  37.)  Ansemia  of  the  brain  in  children  a  few  days 
old  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bednkr,  hsBmorrhage  from  the  umbilical  arteries 
being  one  of  its  causes,  (p.  41.) 

To  return  to  Dr.  Weber: 

**  In  relation  to  the  abnormal  consistency  of  the  brain  of  the  dbild,  I  have  yet  to 
make  mention  of  a  condition  I  have  but  once  observed.  This  was  decided  sclerosis 
of  the  greater  part  of  one  hemisphere." 

"  The  right  hemisphere  was  lelt  to  be  of  a  cartilaginous  hardness  \  the  left,  of 
normal  consistency.  On  section,  the  former  cut  like  soft  cartilage,  the  left  not  so. 
For  comparison,both  hemispheres  were  elevated  to  the  same  level.  The  left  showed 
normal  grey  and  white  substance;  the  right,  cartilaginous,  hard,  grey  matter, 
bordennff  upon  a  light  brown  hue.  At  a  greater  depth  the  medullary  substance 
wafi  less  hara,  whilst  the  outer  grey  portion  was  so  indurated  as  to  give  the  former 
the  character  of  being  surrounded  by  a  cartilaginous  edge.  On  still  further  section, 
sometimes  the  grey,  sometimes  the  white  matter  appeared  hardest.  Where  the 
brain  was  of  normal  consistency,  as  in  the  left  hemisphere,  the  capillaries  were 
fally  injected,  while  the  whole  of  the  sclerotic  portion  was  in  a  state  of  complete 
ansBOiia.  Further,  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tAalam^tts 
on  the  ri^ht  side  were  indurated,  while  the  same  parts  on  the  left  were  healthy. 
The  ventricles  contained  some  amount  of  fluid  tbged  with  blood."  (p.  47.) 

The  child  had  strong  convulsions  the  first  week  after  birth,  but  lived 
until  it  was  six  months  old. 

Alterations  of  the  colour  of  the  ventricular  plexus,  of  the  septum 
luddum,  of  the  contents  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  occurrence  of  hydatids 
in  the  brain,  are  next  touched  upon  by  Dr.  Weber.  Upon  these  points  we 
shall  not  dwell,  but  pass  on  to  chronic  hydrocephalus.  On  reference  to  the 
works  of  RUliet,  Fabre,  West,  <fec.,  and  to  our  article  in  the  6th  volume 
of  this  Review  (p.  140J,  the  reader  will  find  fitting  introduction  or  com- 
mentary to  the  somewnat  curt  observations  of  our  author  on  this  malady. 
But  from  these  we  shall  take  the  following  extract,  as  it  touches  upon  the 
litigated  question,  as  to  what  is  in  most  cases  the  origin  of  congenital 
internal  hydrocephalus. 

"  There  prevails  up  to  the  present  moment,  as  Hjrtl,  in  his  '  Manual  of  Ana- 
tomy,' avows,  much  ooscurity  concerning  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  meningeal 
membranes  in  the  interior  of  the  brara.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  where  we  are 
deprived  of  the  possibility  of  investigation  in  the  healthy  brain,  pathological  con- 
ditions are  often  of  especial  service  in  clearing  up  the  difficulty.  If  ti^  dissec- 
tions which  I  have  had  opportunity  of  making,  in  connexion  with  chronic  hydro- 
oephalusi»  had  not  been  prosecuted  at  a  time  when  I  was  less  mindful  of  the 
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preTBiliiiff  doubts  of  the  anatomical  relationa  of  the  anchnoid  in  the  Teiittielas^ 
they  womd  hare  offered  me  the  means. at  least  of  more  facdle  inqoiiy.  This  muck  I 
can  affirm  with  precision,  that  concerning  the  entire  investment  of  the  cerebral 
ventricles  by  the  pia  mater,  there  cannot  any  longer  be  the  slightest  doubt,  whea 
the  patholoncal  relations  of  this  membrane  to  the  wails  of  the  ventricles  have  been 
observed.  The  pia  mater  (and  the  arachnoid  also  must  be  here  included)  in 
chronic  hydrocephalus  is  morbidly  changed  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  clothes  Hie 
cerebral  ventricles  as  a  thick,  firm,  opajfjue,  scarcely  tearable  membrane.  It  ia, 
undoubtedly,  this  serous  membrane  which  is  the  originally  diseased  structure 
producing  the  extensive  effusion  of  serum,  and  moreover  grawdly  becoming  hyper- 
trophied  to  a  high  degree.  The  other  abnormal  appearances  met  with  in  the 
brain,  its  inordinate  distension,  the\lmost  membranous  thinness  of  the  cerebral 
matter  around  the  ventricular  cavities,  as  also  the  abnormalities  of  ossification, 
and  of  the  form  of  the  skull,  are  undoubtedly  but  consequences  of  the  primitiYe 
disorder  of  the  pia  mater."  (p.  49.) 

Whilst  upon  this  subject,  we  shall  not  hesitate  in  making  the  following 
quotation  from  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  West's  Lectures : 

**  The  pathology  of  chronic  internal  hydrocephalus  involves  questions  not  merely 
of  scientific  interest,  but  of  great  practical  moment ;  for  if  we  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion at  which 'some  observers  of  high  authority  have  arrived,  that  it  is  ahnost 
invariably  the  effect  of  arrest  of  the  development  of  the  brain,  all  therapeutical 
proceedings  must  be  worse  than  useless.  The  early  date  of  the  occurrence  of  its 
symptoms,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  lends  support,  indeed,  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  causes  to  which  it  is  due  must  generally  have  existed  before  birth ;  for  I 
find,  on  the  examination  of  the  history  of  54  cases,  18  of  which  came  under  mj 
own  observation,  that  some  indications  of  it  were  observed  in  60  of  this  number 
before  the  child  was  six  months  old;  that  in  14  of  these,  its  symptoms  existed 
from  birth,  and  that  in  21  more,  they  appeared  before  the  completion  of  the  third 
month.  The  knife  of  the  anatomist,  too,  has  discovered  evidences  of  congenital 
malformation  of  the  brain  in  some  instances,  in  which  no  sign  of  hydrocephalus 
was  apparent  until  several  weeks  after  the  child's  birth — a  fact  which  stiU  farther 

deepens  the  dark  colours  in  which  this  malady  has  been  portrayed Still, 

huge  as  is  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  symptoms  of  chronic  hydrocephalus 
have  existed  from  birth,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  the  exceptions  to  this  not  to  be 
so  extremely  rare  as  some  imagine,  and  am  further  of  opimon,  that,  even  in  cases 
of  congenitid  hydrocephalus,  inflammation  of  the  lining  of  the  lateral  ventricles, 
such  as  produces  it  alter  birth,  may,  in  some  instances  at  least,  have  excited  it 
during  fcetal  life."  (p.  91.) 

Dr.  Weber  follows  up  his  observations  on  chronic  hydrocephalus,  by 
remarking  upon  the  frequent  simultaneous  existence  of  disease  of  the 
central  organs  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  deformities  of  the  hands  and 
feet.  The  first  paragraph  devoted  to  the  subject  we  think  is  amply  suflB- 
cient,  and  consider  that  the  further  and  long  disquisition  upon  club  foot^ 
the  relations  of  the  tarsal  bones,  malformation  of  the  knee-joint,  <bc.  A;o,, 
are  quite  out  of  place  in  a  systematic  treatise,  ostensibly  limited  to  the 
pathological  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  We  think  that 
Dr.  Weber  has  seriously  injured  the  systematic  character  of  his  book  by 
such  a  ridiculous  interpolation. 

"  Pathological  changes  of  the  Spine"  are  considered  in  the  second 
division  of  his  work. 

"  The  spine,  in  all  its  portions  from  the  surrounding  muscles  to  the  cord  itself 
presents  such  important  morbid  alterations  in  the  corpse  of  the  new-bom  child, 
that  in  no  examination  of  the  latter  can  close  investigation  of  it  be  neglected, 
without  the  risk  of  overlooking  that  which  is  most  important,  and  of  remaming  in 
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i^orance  of  the  particular  circumstances  causing  the  death  of  the  child  during 
buih,  or  preventing  respiration  from  being  established  after  birth,  though  stroxig 
pnlsations  were  present.  As  long  as  I  neglected  opexiing  the  spinal  canal  in 
neonati,  and  sou^t  for  morbid  changes  only  in  the  laiger  cavities,  many  pheno- 
mena, when  compared  with  the  nature  of  the  labour,  remained  without  expla- 
nation, which  the  autoDsy  neyertheless  —  as  experience  has  taught  me  •  might 
generally  have  explained,     (p.  60.) 

**  The  morbid  alterations  observed  without  and  within  Uie  vertebral  canal,  may, 
with  few  exceptions,  be  included  under  two  groups — viz.,  those  having  reference 
to  abnormal  distribution  of  blood,  and  those  connected  with  morbia  effusions. 
The  former  are  not  rarely  met  with  alone,  but  frequently  also  in  connexion  with 
the  latter,  and  as  causative  of  them.  The  effu^ons  here,  as  in  the  head,  are  often 
caused  by  unfavourable  circumstances  during  parturition.  In  certain  special 
diseases  of  children,  observed  during  life,  in  the  general  convulsions  of  infants,  in 
trismus,  and  in  spina  bifida,  extravasations  and  exudations  always  play  a  chief 
part.  The  diseases  of  the  new-bom  child  particularly,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
observed  in  the  head  and  spine,  arc  throughout  much  simpler  than  in  the  adult, 
and  consequently  furnish  less  variety  in  post-mortem  examination.  What  we  do 
find,  however,  exerted  great  influence  upon  the  life  and  health  of  the  child."  (p.  61.) 

The  author  alludes,  at  some  length,  to  the  colour  and  distribution  of 
the  blood  in  th^  spinal  muscles,  and  to  the  various  circumstances  inducing 
changes  in  the  above.  A  pale  colour  of  the  muscles  is  seen  in  almost  all 
children  bom  more  than  a  month  before  the  time,  in  those  who  during 
uterine  life  have  been  influenced  by  a  dyscrasic  condition  or  malady  of  the 
mother,  and  in  those  dying  during  or  soon  after  birth,  the  mother  sufTering 
from  puerperal  fever.  But  children  born  at  the  full  time,  and  unin- 
fluenced by  any  evident  disease,  in  whom  the  skin  is  particularly  white 
and  fine,  and  the  muscular  and  osseous  systems  very  weakly  developed, 
exhibit,  almost  without  exception,  pallor  of  the  spinal  muscles.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  act  of  labour  often  bestows  on  these  muscles,  espe- 
cially the  cervical  ones,  a  highly  intense  red  hue.  This  of  course  chiefly 
depends  upon  great  capiUary  injection ;  but  in  some  cases  rupture  of  the 
minute  vessels  ensues,  and  extravasations  are  formed.  Passing  from 
without  to  within  the  spinal  canal,  we  may  remark,  that  the  venous  plexus 
surrounding  the  coverings  of  tbe  spinal  marrow  is  often  congested,  and, 
in  some  cases,  suffers  rupture,  consequently  permitting  extravasations  to 
ensue.  These,  as  in  tbe  case  of  those  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
are  not  unfrequently  causes  of  tbe  child  not  breathing,  although  born 
with  a  pulsating  heart.  Tbe  spinal  cord  suffering  pressure  cannot  impart 
its  influence  to  the  periphery  at  the  moment  of  birth.  The  amount  of 
extravasation  varies  considerably.  In  one  instance,  Dr.  Weber  saw  tbe 
dura  mater  of  the  cord,  from  the  atlas  to  the  sacrum,  covered,  both  on  its 
posterior  and  anterior  surfaces,  witb  a  thick  layer  of  semi-coagulated 
blood,  but  be  has  never  seen  extravasation  between  tbe  periosteum  and 
the  bones,  as  occurs  in  the  cranium.  The  cellular  tissue  between  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  dura  mater  and  the  inner  face  of  the  vertebr»,  is 
often  tbe  seat  of  effiisions  and  exudations ;  one  of  the  most  impoitant 
and — almost  without  exception — fatal  forms  of  which  consists  in 

**  The  true  croupose  exudations  of  this  locality  formed  during  the  course  of 

{>reTious  meningitu  spinalis.    These  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  an  adipose 
aver,  sometimes  found  on  the  dura  mater  of  the  spinal  oord  of  well*nourished 
children.*'  (p.  67.) 
19-x.  2 
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^e  Bignificatioa  of  the  capillary  injeotion  of  Che  dura  mater  itself  ia 
indicated  by  the  aocompaniments  of  such  injection;  on  the  one  hand,  they 
demonstrate  its  congestive,  on  the  other,  its  inflammatory  character.  In 
the  pia  mater,  injection  of  its  vessels,  with  exudation  into  the  sac  of  the 
arachnoid,  are  found.  Frequently  the  arachnoid  bursts,  the  fluid  effused 
into  its  sac  is  dischaiged,  and  the  spinal  cord,  throughout  its  whole  length, 
swims  as  it  were  in  water.  As  a  oonsequenoe  of  spinal  meningitis/  yel* 
lowish  white  croupose  deposit  is  observed,  here  and  there,  upon  or  over  the 
entire  course  of  the  pia  mater.  Softening  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  not 
ttuoommon,  but  true  sclerosis  of  it  Br.  Weber  has  never  seen.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  somewhat  harder  than  normal  j  such  was  observed  to  be  the 
case  in  some  forms  of  trismus. 

''  In  conclusion,  I  have  to  make  mention  of  two  particular  diseases  observed 
after  birth  in  living  children — ^viz.,  tiismns  and  spina  bifida.  Where  trismus  has 
occurred,  I  have  alwajrs  found  the  chief  pathologicid  changes  in  the  vertebral  canal, 
and  not  in  the  umbilical  vessels.  These  chimgea,  too,  have  been  found  to  be 
pretty  nearly  of  the  same  character  in  all  the  bodies  of  new-bom  children  who 
nave  suffered  from  the  disease.  In  those  also  with  spina  bifida,  and  who  have 
lived  a  considerable  time  after  birth,  no  material  difference  existed  between  the 
anatomical  alterations  found  in  the  different  bodies  after  death,  and  I  have 
examined  several.  In  both  affections,  the  coverings  of  the  cord,  as  well  as  the  cord 
itself,  were  morbidly  altered."  (p.  71.) 

Upon  the  subject  of  trismus,  however,  Dr.  Weber  and  Dr.  Bedn4r  are 
greatly  at  issue,  as  the  following  extract  from  the  latter  writer  will  show  : 

"  The  most  careful  examination  of  the  dead  body  has  not  allowed  us  to  discover 
any  visible  material  foundation  of  tetanus,  even  preparations  of  tiie  separated 
nerves  led  to  no  desirable  end,  and  we  must  therefore  conclude,  that  the  tetanus 
of  new-bom  children  is  a  nervous  affection,  of  whose  essence  we  are  in  ignorance, 
and  which  consists  neither  in  ansmia,  nor  in  hypermmia,  nor  in  inflammation  of 
any  part  of  the  nervous  system,  or  still  less  of  any  other  organ."  (p.  157.)* 

In  one  respect  Dr.  Bedn^r's  opinion  carries  more  weight  with  it  than 
does  Dr.  Weber's;  and  indeed  this  remark  is  applicable  to  any  other  varia- 
tion which  may  be  discovered  in  their  treatises.  Dr.  Bednar  always 
furnishes  us  with  exact  numerical  data  to  assist  our  judgment.  Dr.  Weber 
never  does  so;  he  speaks  of  having  "  very  often,"  "  not  rarely,"  "  some* 
times,"  <fec.,  Ac,  observed  certain  abnormalities,  whereas  Dr.  Bednitr  gives 
the  proportion  of  their  occurrence  in  a  given  number  of  autopsies.  In  tlie 
example  before  us,  we  know  not  how  many  children  who  have  died  from 
trismus  Dr.  Weber  has  examined,  and  therefore  we  are  ignorant  what 
constancy  the  morbid  phenomena  he  details  may  bear  to  any  given  pro- 
portion of  cases.  That  there  exist  exceptional  cases  to  the  category'  of 
which  he  relates  one  as  an  example,  is  admitted  by  himself  in  his  previous 
remarks  upon  hardening  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  condition  he  has  actually 
found  in  the  affection  we  are  alluding  to;  whereas  the  ''modeP*  case 
he  presents  us  with,  showed  "  the  spinal  marrow  throughout  to  be  pretty 
soft."  (p.  73.)  On  the  other  handi,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Bednar,  that  he 
examined  thirty-three  children  who  had  died  from  tetanus,  that  three  times 
he  found  hypersemia  of  the  spinal  membranes,  three  times  blood  in  the 
arachnoidal  sac,  and  once  serous  infiltration  of  the  coverings  of  the  cord, 

*  We  may  refer  the  reader  with  adrantage  to  the  Lectures  of  Dr.  West,  second  edition,  pp.  las, 
ei  ieq.,  for  a  further  eriiique  upon  this  poiot. 
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Ac,  &c.  (p.  158.)  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  see  works  tin  pathology 
presenting  the  character  of  books  on  arithmetic;  but  precise  medicine 
absolutely  demands  from  those  dealing  with  obscure  and  litigated  points  of 
morbid  anatomy  precise  data,  ere  it  will  yield  to  their  opinions.  That  w« 
hare  on  the  whole  formed  a  very  good  opinion  of  Dr.  Weber's  work,  will 
be  Bttfficiently  evident  from  the  use  we  have  made  of  it — an  use,  indeed,  so 
lengthy  as  to  have  prevented  ub  from  dwelling  as  long  as  we  otherwise 
could  have  wished  upon  the  very  able  treatise  of  his  fellow-labourer,  Dr. 
Bednkr;  we  trust,  however,  soon  to  meet  with  both  of  them  again. 

In  our  notice  (vol.  v.  p.  362)  before  referred  to,  of  the  elaborate  work  of 
Dr.  HUgel,  on  the  various  Eim>pean  medical  establishments  for  children, 
we  took  occasion  to  inform  our  readers  of  the  exertions  made  by  Dr. 
Mauthner,  in  establishii^f  at  his  own  cost  a  small  hospital  for  sick  duidren 
in  Vienna,  which  afterwards,  by  the  pecuniary  assistance  and  favour  of  the 
Empress,  Maria  Anna,  was  placed  on  a  more  stable  foundation,  eventually 
receiving  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  State.  As  fur  back  as  1821, 
it  was  ordered  by  the  governing  bodies,  that  students  of  medicine  should 
receive  clinical  instruction  on  the  diseases  of  children;  but  the  order  was 
virtually  of  little  use,  as  no  hospital  for  children  then  existed.  Still  the 
necessity  for  such  important  instruction  was  apparent,  whilst  in  London, 
in  1852,  we  deem  it  of  no  matter.*  By  the  Emperor's  permission  the 
above  order  was  directed,  in  1849,  by  the  Minister  Leo  Thun,  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  **  Hospital  of  St.  Anna,"  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Mauthner, 
80  favourably  known  to  the  profession,  not  only  by  his  exertions  in 
founding  the  institution,  but  by  his  work  on  *  The  Diseases  of  tlie  Brain 
and  Spinal  Cord/  reviewed  by  one  of  our  predecessors,  t  In  April,  1850, 
the  daas  of  clinical  instruction  was  opened,  to  which  51  students  sub- 
scribed their  names,  of  whom  23  were  diligent  attendants,  and  framers  of 
clinical  reports.  Dr.  Mauthner  commences  his  own  Report  with  some 
remarks  taken  from  his  introductory  lecture  to  the  course.  It  gave  us  no 
small  amount  of  pleasure  to  find  that  the  very  first  words  of  thjEit  lecture 
were  not  only  identical  in  spirit,  but  very  nearly  so  in  words,  with  those 
with  which  we  commenced  an  article  in  this  Heview;  and  we  recommend  the 
further  observations  of  the  author  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  only 
regretting  that  they  are  so  short,  since  they  are  so  good,  and  that  the 
following  extract  is  all  for  which  we  can  afibrd  space : 

••  Great  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  observing  a  child  during  sleep,  for  many 
affections  do  not  become  evident  until  the  child  is  seen  sleeping.  Very  much  becomes 
apparent  daring  slumber  from  automatic  movement,  from  mouniD^  and  sigliing ;  and 
in  relation  to  the  pulse  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  many  children  it  is  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  what  it  is  when  they  are  awake.  In  observing  a  quiet  and 
awakened  child,  we  must  before  aU  things  direct  our  attention  to  the  expression  of 
its  features.  For  if  it  is  ever  true,  it  is  so  of  the  child,  that  the  countenance  is  the 
mirror  of  the  soul.  In  its  lineaments  all  is  veracious ;  no  dissimulation,  no  hypo- 
crisy, no  passion,  has  disturbed  this  mirror ;  and  whosoever  can  read  therein,  to 
him  is  the  diagnosis  of  the  ailments  of  infancy  essentially  facilitated."  (p.  5.) 

Dr.  Mauthner's  Report  embraces  the  first  two  clinical  sessions  of  1850,51. 

•  W«  hare  no  doubt  that  valaable  eUolcal  Inttructiaii  will  be  offered  to  ttadents,  at  the  new 
Hospital  for  Children  latdf  opened ;  but  we  fear  that  unless  the  Examining  Boards  recognise  the 
absolate  necessity  of  attention  being  paid  to  It,  the  ei^oea  will  be  hat  few  in  number. 
t  Brittsh  and  Foreign  Medical  Retiew,  voU  zxi. 
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During  the  first  session  71,  and  dtiring  tbe  second  131  children  can)«  under 
investigation.  The  sexes  were  equally  divided,  the  ages  extending  from 
birth  to  12  years.  The  deaths  were  62,  and  the  mean  duration  of  the 
treatment  of  each  child,  irrespective  of  sex,  was  19  days.  From  the 
tabular  statement  appended,  we  extract  the  following: — 7  boys,  6  girls, 
had  hyjiersemia  of  the  cerebral  membrane^  2  died;  21  boys,  7  girls,  had 
pneumonia,  8  died ;  4  boys,  6  girls,  had  catarrh  of  the  intefltinai  mucous 
membrane,  2  died;  6  boys,  11  girls,  had  measles,  4  died.  No  case  of 
hyperemia  of  the  spinal  membranes,  or  of  chorea,  occurred  amongst  the 
boys,  but  2  cases  of  each  amongst  the  girls ;  1  case  of  diabetes  insipidus 
occurred  amongst  the  boys,  not  one  amongst  the  girls.  Syphilis  was 
equally  divided,  as  also  chronic  hydrocephalus,  and  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain.  The  chief  subjects  chosen  for  clinical  illustration 
during  the  first  session  were  connected  with  "the  catarrhal  process  in 
cliildhood."  The  first  case  reported  by  Dr.  Mauthner  is  one  of  inflam- 
mation and  prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  of  which  the  child  died.  After 
death,  the  signs  of  chronic  follicular  catarrh  of  the  upper  intestines,  besides 
disease  of  the  lower  bowels,  were  observed.  The  second  illustrates  "  passive 
hypenemia  of  the  brain." 

"Oil  the  23rd  of  April,  a  mother  brought  her  daughter  (Anna  SchrSder),  seven 
years  old,  to  the  clinical  department,  in  a  completely  unconscious  state.  The  face 
was  pale  and  bluish,  the  eyes  closed,  the  pupils  imdilated,  the  mouth  half  open, 
and  there  was  some  stertor.  The  mother  stated  that  the  girl  had  become  sleepy 
whilst  at  school  the  day  before,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  that  she  had  after- 
wards at  home  complamed  of  sickness  and  of  headache,  had  vomited  yellow-green 
fluid,  and  at  length,  under  increasing  headache,  had  fallen  into  this  soporose  con- 
dition. No  external  cause  could  be  discovered.  The  pulse  was  small,  soft,  ninety- 
six,  the  respiration  right  and  left,  anteriorly  and  supenorly,  slightly  vesicular,  pos- 
teriorly and  superiorly  on  the  right  side  during  subdued  breathing  slightly  bronchial, 
on  the.  left  inaeterminate.  Heart's  sounds  normal,  the  second  pulmonary  sound 
somewhat  increased,  abdomen  sunken."  (p.  7.) 

"  Anamnestically*  it  was  elicited  that  this  girl  had  been  languishing  for  some 
time,  and  had  been  treated  here  as  an  out-patient  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  here- 
ditarily derived  from  her  father ;  that  about  three  weexs  aco  she  had  had  varicella 
whilst  at  home,  been  badly  nourished,  and  lived  in  a  damp  locality."  (p.  7.) 

"  Remarks, — ^The  state  ia  which  the  child  is  at  present,  renders  it  indispensable 
that  the  physician  should  arrive  at  a  diagrnosis.  Upon  the  character  of  the  oiagnosis 
life  here  depends.  There  eannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  in  the  ceatraL  orm  of  the 
higher  nervous  life  tiie  source  of  the  pbeuomena  is  to  be  found ;  but  this  is  not 
siu&oient  for  the  therap^ios  and  it  must  first  be  determined  whether  exudation  or 
simple  hypersBmia  of  the  brain  is  present,  and  if  the  latter,  whether  it  be  of  an 
active  or  passive  character." 

It  was  now  determined  that  there  was  no  apoplexy  to  deal  with,  that 
there  was  no  connexion  between  the  earlier  pulmonary  affection  and  tbe 
present  condition,  and  thai  the  latter  was  not  dependent  upon  exudation 
having  occurred.  It  was  observed  tliat  hypersemic  states  are  very  frequent 
in  children,  and  that  when  occurring  in  the  brain  they  give  rise  to  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  before  ua.  The  question  then  was,  is  it  active  or 
passive  hypenemia} 

"  When  we  refleet  t^at  no  external  cause  of  injury  has  existed,  that  no  reac- 
tion  of  the  nervovs  system  like  convulsions  has  appeared,  that  in  the  lungs, 

*  A]iaiiin€tttscli«-«  tern  ceCtin^  Mto  rmther  ft^oent  use  Mnoog  tbe  QenxuuiB.  Vide  Index  to 
Feachteralebea'8  Medical  Psjchology,  published  by  the  Sydenham  Society. 
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sUsis  and  probably  also  tuberculosis  are  present,  and  especially,  that  mai^y 
depressing  circumstances  have  influenced  the  life  of  the  blood,  by  wliich  it  could 
beeome  altered  in  its  constitution,  and  the  vessels  have  suffered  a  diminution  of 
their  contractile  nower,  so  is  it  probable  that  the  closeness  and  effluvia  of  the 
school-room  and  nie  mental  exertions  of  the  child  have  brought  about  passive  con- 
gestion of  the  cefebral  vessels." 

*'  For  these  reasons,  onfy,  cold  applications  were  ordered  to  the  head,  leeches 
and  piumtiTes  not  appearing  to  be  indicated.  Low  diet.  After  some  hours, 
evident  oiininution  of  tne  sopor  and  some  broken  sleep  occurred;  in  moments  of 
wakefulness  she  appeared  even  conscious ;  she  passed  much  urine ;  urine  slightly 
acid,  sp.  grav.  normal,  without  sediment,  or  onij  mucus.  Bowels  not  relieved ; 
pulse  108.  Inf.  foL  sennae  ex.  dr.  j,  aquae  uno.  ij.,  sacch.  alb.  dr.  ii.  Improvement 
rapidly  followed.    On  the  30th  of  April  she  was  discharged  welL      (p.  8.) 

Dr.  Mautbner^  in  bis  remarks  on  the  fourtb  case — one  of  simple 
pneumonia — draws  special  attention  to  the  great  value  of  venesection  as  a 
quick  and  surely  effective  therapeutic  agent  (all  other  resources  being 
neglected)  in  certain  forms  of  the  malady;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand^  in 
mild  forms  of  pulmonary  inflammation^  a  purely  expectant  treatment  can 
be  followed  with  equivalent  success.  The  facility  with  which  simple 
pneumonia  may  be  confounded  with  *'  gastric-typhoid  fever*'  b  evidenced 
bj  case  the  sixth : 

"  That  Lacrease  of  and  qualitative  changes  in  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  are  found  to 
be  favourable  conditions  for  the  occurrence  of  croupose  products  is  not  to  be  denied, 
since  it  is  a  clinical  fact,  that  in  maxiy  cases  such  a  state  of  this  fluid  precedes 
the  local  affection.  But  as  our  knowledge  concerning  the  blood-crasis  is  yet 
very  imperfect,  it  may  occur  to  the  most  experienced  that  croupose  exudations 
shall  be  formed,  of  whose  existence  he  is  ignorant  or  only  knows  when  too  late. 
I  have  myself  experienced  that  in  organs  whose  functional  disturbances  are  easily 
diagnosed  (as  b  the  case  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages),  pseudo- 
membranous products  may  be  perfectly  formed  without  attracting  notice ;  how  much 
more  possible  b  this  to  happen  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  whose 
disorders  rarely  evince  themselves  by  very  pregnant  symptoms.  Therefore  it 
becomes  the  more  necessary,  since  the  symptoms  of  abdominal  disorder  in  children 
are  so  obscure,  to  re^d  more  narrowly  every  departure  from  a  normal  condition, 
and  not,  as  often  is  the  case,  to  view  them  aa  of  httle  account. 

"  That  the  exanthematic  excitement  of  the  soft  and  very  vascular  mucous  mem- 
biaoe  of  the  stomach  of  children  may  proceed  to  exudation  without  betra^g  itself 
by  urgent  symptoms,  the  following  case  will  show."  (p.  15.) 

In  the  case  (ninth)  here  alluded  to,  the  upper  portions  of  the  larynx,  the 
epiglottis  and  the  fauces,  were  covered  with  croupose  exudation,  partly  in 
a  aemi-flu^ld  state  of  decomposition,  whilst  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
CBSophagus  was  pale,  and  deprived  of  its  epithelial  layer,  and  that  of  the 
stomach  was  dark  red  in  colour,  detached,  and  covered  with  a  semi-decom- 
posed  croupose  layer,  of  the  thickness  of  the  back  of  a  knife.  At  page 
32  of  the  Keport  it  is  stated,  that  during  the  epidemic  of  measles,  which 
oocurred  in  the  summer,  croup  was  a  very  frequent  event,  both  as  a 
consequence  of  the  measles  and  as  an  independent  affection.  The  exanthe- 
made  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages  and  of  the 
intestinal  canal  were  most  dangerous  during  the  period  of  cutaneous 
deiqiuimation.  We  would  here  beg  to  refer  to  an  article  in  our  fifteenth 
nomber,  (p.  69,)  where  reference  is  made  to  a  paper  by  Emfris,  and  to  our 
remarks  upon  croup,  when  reviewing  the  work  of  Dr.  Meigs,  as  not  out  of 
place  in  accompanying  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Mauthner's  observations  upon 
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vanous  ct*<«p«ie  ftfltections.  Scattered  through  the  Report  before  us, 
th^e  is  much  that  is  valuable  upon  nveasles  attd  scarlattDa,  aaid  theur 
^oniplications;  Cases  11  and  12  aiflferd  Dr.  Mauthner  an  oppoitnmt^  of 
touchiiftg  upon  syi^hilis.  As  we  liave  already  dwelt  at  aome  length  upon 
this  affection  in  the  child,*  \re  ahall  here  only  observe  that  our  own 
experience  does  not  coincide  with  Dr.  Mattthner'a,  who  finds  pemphigus  (ihe 
most  frequent  cutaneous  maniffestaltion  bf  the  virus  in  ohildreiij  forniB  of 
psoriasis  we  most  commonly  meet  with. — ^The  thirteenth  case  in' the  Report 
is  well  deserring  of  extract:   •  '•     '  = 

*'It  occurred  in  a  girl  sevMi  years'  of  age,  who  for  two  years  and  a  half  had 
been  bronght  up  as  a  foundling  b?  the  misttess  of  a  boarding-house,  and  until  now 
had  remained  quite  well.  Four  da?s  ago  she  caiae  from  school  as  pale  as  a  corpse, 
became  reiy  hot,  ajid  had  pun  of  the  neck  ^  daring  the  night  delirium  supemsned. 
At  home  a  cataplasm  was  applied  to  the  neck  and  a  purgative  ^iven.  As  she  got 
worse,  however,  ahe  was  brought  to  the  hospital  on  the  20th  of  October,  and  was 
immediately  received  into  the  clinical  department.  The  patient  seemed  strong 
and  well  aeveloped  for  her  years,  had  brown  hair,  was  quite  unconscious  and 
delirious ;  the  breath  was  very  offensive ;  the  balls  of  the  eyes  rolled  outwards, 
their  whites  finely  and  brightly  injected,  and  the  chedcs  were  oircumscribedly 
yeddened.  The  mouth  was  half  open,  the  lips  and  gpuns  brown  and  dry,  the  teeth 
.dull  nad  brownish,  the  tongue  veiy  red,  the  tonsils  and  papillse  of  the  tongae 
greatly  swollen,  the  breathing  short,  and  a  hacking  loose  cou^h  was  present.  On 
the  left  side,  from  above  downwards,  the  sound  on  percussion  was  dull,  and  the 
Inspiration  bronchial  with  mucous  rattle.  There  was  nothing  abnonnal  as  respected 
tiie  abdomen,  the  skin  was  cool,  the  fingers  and  toes  were  blue  and  cold,  the  puke 
was  small,  rather  hard,  100. 

"He  who  has  stood  by  the  bedside  of  a  patient  harrying  towards  death  from  an 
obscure  and  severe  affection,  and  surrounded  by  students,  who  judge  hiswoida  and 
deeds ;  he  who  has  felt  that  life  is  dependent  upon  what  he  orders,  tnat  his  gjestures, 
his  demeanour,  his  conduct  and  his  speech  determine  the  judgment  that  is  about 
to  fall  upon  him,  and  that  vocation,  respect,  nay,  even  existence  itself,  at  such  a 
moment,  stand  at  atake*~such  an  one  is  well  aware  how  difficult  is  the  office  of  a 
dinical  mstmctor. 

"  After  the  attention  of  the  students  had  been  directed  to  the  important  fact, 
that  the  child  had  become  ill  without  any  premonitions,  that  she  had  probably 
bronght  the  malady  from  school^  and  that  a  simple  pneumonia  does  not  prove  fatal 
in  four  days,  it  was  decided,  that  the  anginose  conditions,  the  colour  and  state  of 
the  tongue,  appeaix&d  to  indicate  Searlatina  pernicioia  to  be  the  right  diagnosis." 
(p.  24.) 

The  disease  ran  a  course  of  a  month,  the  patient  reoorering.  No 
exanthem  made  its  appearance^  but  about  the  seventeenth  day  desquama- 
tion  of  the  skin  ensued^  and  continued  for  more  than  a  week.  Ischuria 
occurred  also. 

"  If  the  scarlatina,  in  this  case,  ran  its  course  only  in  the  form  of  a  paxe 
oxanthematic  process,  witliout  exantJiem,  the  subsequent  desquamation  Is  dimcult 
to  be  accounted  for.  We  know,  however,  that  amongst  the  poor  a  |Taiisient 
scarlatinoid  exanthom  \k  consttoth"  <)vetiooked ;  perfiaps  sack  was  the  case  here," 
(p.  87.)  ■•"•,. 

During  the  winter  of  1850^5^1,  {^eairi^titia  prervsiled;  measles  afWwairds 
8tq>ervened,  and  continued  throughout  the  y^.  As  the  former  epidenkic 
declined,  and  the  latter  came  6ri,  the  coonbination  of  the  two  exiMtthems 
was  frequently  obaerred.  €aAes  also  oocurred,  in  which,  on  tho  third  day 
Of  the  eruption,  the  meaales  being  at  their  highest,  the  scarlatinal  exanthem 

«  Vot  vL  p.  i45,  «<  t«v. 
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Blade  Us  appeftniAce*  Beueath  the  morbilloid  papube,  aoalo^Qi43  ^b^^p^d 
scarlatiiiml  rednass  existed.  The  pulse  was.  very  freqoiciity  jtbe  toiigue 
purple  red^  aud  marked  enc^ba]!0-ayxftphOfe$is  present,  (p.  34,)  Iq  otUei: 
instanoea^  the  two  emptiDna  broke  eut  at  the  same  timey  the  siS^ctk^ 
beuig  then  alwaTs  T€dry  serere.  A  oatle  of  "  noma  genitalium**  is  given^  m 
which;  after  the  usnal  vemediea  weM  resbvted  ti>  witbo«t  avail,  the  aqt^al 
cairisiy  was  employed.  The  child  died^ ;  One  or  two  purely  surgioal  oases 
aie  alio  detaikd. 

The  Clinical  Report  we  have  thus  introduced  to  our  readers  is  a  highly- 
inleresting  and  instructive  one,  and  affords  good  evidence  of  the  value 
which  may  be  attached  to  a  course  of  clinical  instruction  upon  Uie  dia- 
eases  of  children,  under  so  able  a  physieian  as  its  editor. 

Mr.  Taylor*8  Essay  on  ^mittent  Fever  has  already  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  the  '  Medical  Gazette,*  its  author  having  been  awanied  the  prite 
of  thirty  guineas  offered  by  the  South  London  Medical  Society,  in  1849, 
for  the  best  treatise  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Taylor  appears  to  have  made 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  British  authorities  upon  the 
affection  in  question,  and  illustrates  his  own  views  by  numerous  cases  and 
statistical  reports.  As,  however,  these  views  have  been  now  for  some 
time  before  the  profession,  we  shall  appeal  to  Dr.  Schoepf*-Merei  upon  a 
point  or  two  connected  with  fever  in  the  child : 

"  In  almost  all  the  fe?ers  of  children,  headache  and  ffastrio  disturbance  are 
present,  constituting  often  yery  prominent  j^henomena,  ana  frequently  leading  to 
an  erroneous  treatment,  as  their  import  is  mistaken.  Febrile  headache,  an  obvious, 
but  often  little-oared-for  symptom  in  the  adult,  alonost  always  gives  rise  to  serious 
i^pr^ension  in  the  minds  of  the  parents  of  a  siok  child ;  and  the  medical  attendant, 
froffliently  considering  it  as  indicative  of  the  commencement  of  meningitis,  beoomes 
prodigal  of  leeches  and  mercury.  It  may  happen  that  diaphoresis  follows,  and 
that  a  case  of  meningitis  (!)  is  said  to  have  been  cured.  But  the  result  of  such 
tberapentio  interference  is  not  alwavs  so  favourable,  for  the  or^^nism  of  a  delicate 
child  venr  frequently  becomes  unable  from  the  effects  of  depletion  to  pass  through 
&  natmaf  crisis.  No  less  an  amount  of  mischief  often  follows,  also,  what  may  be 
termed  the  anti^gastric  treatment.  Both  errors  in  practice  are  not  unoommon, 
sinto  slight  soporosity,  convulsions,  or  vomiting,  are  not  unfrequentiy  tho  prodromi 
of  the  aoate  lever  of  chiMren.  On  the  other  hand,  it  muat  be  confessed,  the 
above-mentioned  and  other  loeal  affections  sometiaies  complicate  the  course  of  the 
febrile  disorder.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to 
study  ike  physical  signs  of  this  maiady  in  (^iklren^"  <p.  77 >) 

Dr.  Schoepf-Merei  takes  great  pains  in  describing  "febrile  headachfe  in 
its  different  forms,  and  possible  transition  into  meningitis,''  and  ''  febrile 
gastric  disorder,  and  possible  transition  into  a  local  affection.**  He  acknow- 
levies  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  and  considers  that  if  a  previously-healthy 
child  is  suddenlv,  attacked  by  what  may  be  assu^ied  to  be  fever,  it  is  in 
g^eraJ  prefetM^e^  in  apite  of  the  violence  of  some  of  the  syniptoms,  to 
wait  about  fifteen  hours,  or  even  longer,  before  recourse  is  had  to  ^*  active 
twatnifnt.".  By  euch  expeetancy^ff^any  cases  of  "  ^ut^  fever"  occurring  in 
the  hospital  at  Peith,  are  eottsidel^e4  by  tha  author  to  have  recovered  in  a 
oomparatively  short  space  of  tiDone,  almost  without  any  strictly  therapeut{ic 
inter&feneei  Prova  1839  to  IS45,  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  inter- 
mittent fever  weyre  admitted  into  the  Pesth  hospital  *' During  the  first 
months  of  life,  we  never  ohserved  a  perfectly  expressed  intermittent 
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paroxysm^  suob  as  may  be  seen  in  ohiLdren  three  years  of  age  or  morey" 
(p«  138.)  lu  the  Uitter>  Dr.  Schoepf-Meret  considers  that  the  oold. stage 
U  proportionably  shorter  than  its  average  duration  in  the  adolt.  Fits  of 
eclarapsia  weire  found  not  unfrequently  to  cotnplicate  the  paroxysm  of 
the  fever,  particvlarly  in  the  younger  patients.  They  oceurred  throughout 
the  general  course  of  the  cold  stage^  and  at  the  maximum  of  the  hot  The 
author  points  oat  the  frequent  mistake  made,  and  its  resulting  mischief  in 
confounding  the  commencement  of  a  paroxysm  of  ague  with  inflammation 
of  the  meninges;  the  latter,  it  should  be  recoUected,  "  never  oommeBees 
suddenly."  It  is  stated  to  be  bad  practice  to  treat  eeUmpsia  appearing 
suddenly,  or  at  least  shortly  after  some  symptom  of  acute  fever,  by 
leeching. 

Art.  ir. 

Observatioua  in  Surgery.    By  Bskjaxik  Tbavxrb,  Jun.,  F.RC.S.,  Lec- 
turer on  Surgery,  &c  kc — London,  1852.     8vo,  pp.  2^. 

I^B.  T]UYEB8  writes  under  every  advantage  that  can  stimcrlate  the 
energies  of  an  hanoorable  and  ambitious  man.  Desirous  of  advancing  his 
own  reputation,  he  had  to  take  care  that  his  efforts  refleeted  no  discre^Mt 
upon  his  hereditary  connexion  with  surgery;  and  was  doubtless  aware, 
before  he  began  to  write,  that  in  courting  the  gaze  of  the  public,  *he  had 
also  to  guard  against  some  risk  of  invidious  comparison  with  his  distin« 
guished  father.  To  that  father  this  maiden  essay  is  dedicated.  It  is  the 
first-fruits  of  an  '*  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  a  mind  animated  by  the 
philosophic  spirit  of  research  and  observation^"  which  Mr.  Travers,  sen.,  has 
given  ample  evidence  that  he  possesses  in  large  measure;  and  this  little 
book,  therefore,  claims  from  us  no  common  share  of  indulgent  attention. 
With  every  disposition,  then,  to  temper  criticism  with  kindness,  we  cannot 
conceal  from  ourselves,  or  our  readers,  that,  in  this  publication  at  least, 
the  pupil  has  failed  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  his  master.  We  search  in 
vain  for  evidence  of  the  "  philosophic  spirit**  just  alluded  to ;  and  in  its 
stead  are  painfully  struck  with  the  marks  of  superficiality,  which  constitute 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  whole  performance. 

Containing  materials  which  more  time  and  labour,  and  a  more  me- 
thodical habit  of  mind,  might  have  worked  up  into  a  volume  of  sterling 
merit,  this  treatise  seldom  rises  to  a  standard  of  higher  value  than  that  oi 
a  collection  of  miscellaneous  remarks,  saxh  as  might,  without  much  <£ffi- 
culty,  have  been  amassed  by  a  student  of  average  ability  during  his  house** 
surgeoncy  to  a  large  bo^itaL  The  best  paart  of  it  is  undoubtedly  that 
which  relates  to  Injuries  of  the  Head;  and  this  section,  we  are  very  gftad 
to  say,  exhibits  no  lack  of  promise  or  originality,  and  is  capable  of  being 
rendered  highly  valuable  and  instnictive.  As  for  the  rest,  the  MSw,  in  our 
opinion,  had  better  have  been  retaiued  in  the  author's  desk,  until  such 
time  as  he  could  elaborate  it  more  fuUy;  and  tliis,  we  cannot  help  sua* 
peoting,  might  have  been  the  advice  <^  Mr.  Travera's  father,  as  we  feal 
sure  that  it  would  have  been  that  of  all  who  have  his  reputation  sincerely 
at  heart.  It  is  never  agreeable  to  censure  the  first  efforts  of  a  junior  and 
a  meritorious  member  of  our  profession!  particularly  when,  as  in  this 
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hufeance^  ire.&d  dupcwed  to  extend  to  him  every  indulgence;  for  ire  thus 
find  it  doubly  hard  to  reconcile  the  i^nflicting  claims  of  duty  and  indi- 
nation.  Biit»  as  honest  reTiewen^  we  must  guard  agmnst  extraneoue 
infltienoea,  as  oareMly  as  if  we  w^re  judges  upon  the  bench;  and  being 
careful  only  for  the  truth,  must  uttev,  without  fear  or  fiftToor^  our  unbiassed 
opuuon  of  any  literaiy  peifovmaace  subaiitled  to  us. 

That  Mr.  TraverSy  however,  may  ha^e  no  cause  of  complaint  against  us, 
we  aball  also  follow  the  practice  of  most  modern  judges,  and  state  the 
groanda  upon  which  oar  opinion  is  formed;  as  it  is  upon  the  justice  of 
these  alone,  ^t  tho  real  vahie  of  our  judgment  must  depend. 

About  seventy  pages  of  Mr«  Travers^a  book  are  devoted  to  the  important 
subject  of  Fractures;  and  the  best  idea  we  can  give  of  our  impression  of 
th^,  is  to  say  that  they  are  made  up  of  desultory  observations,  strung 
together  upon  an  arrangement,  which,  defective  to  begin  with,  has  been 
most  imperfectly  carried  out.  They  convey  more  the  notion  of  loose  con- 
versation, such  as  one  might  hold  over  a  cheerful  after-dinner  fir%  than  of 
statements  deliberately  made  and  calculated  for  the  public  eye.  Part  L 
treats  of  "  Forms  of  Fracture,"  "  Oblique  Fracture,"  "  Comminuted  Frac- 
ture," ''  Split  Bones,"  ''  Compound  Fractures,"  and  ""  Extrnvasatioa.*'  Aa 
a  sample  of  the  mode  in  which  these  subjects  are  handled,  we  present  our 
readers  with  the  whole  information  vouchsafed  to  them  on  the  subject  of 
Comminuted  Fracture: 

"  Comminotion  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  great  diversity  of  aspect.  The 
tenn  is  employed  when  the  bone  is  broken  into  three  or  more  pieces.  A  badly 
coBiminutea  bone  mav  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  removal  of  a  limb. 
It  can  hardly  occur  out  under  the  infliction  of  a  force  iivbich  omshes  all  the 
textures  proper  to,  and  in  the  vicinity  of,  the  bone.  The  life  of  this  part  is  some* 
times  destroyed  outright,  or  the  textures  so  dams^d  that  union  by  bone  cannot 
be  anticipated.  Abscess  is  a  result  of  comminution;  by  this  means  fragments 
are  detaciied,  or  a  portion  of  the  shaft  dies  and  exfoliates  :  both  effects  have  been 
notieed  in  the  same  limb.  Where  parts  are  much  bruised  and  loosened,  the 
smaller  pieces^  if  detached,  should  be  removed  at  once.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  limb  may  be  restored,  with  a  variable  amount  of  shortening  and  deformity. 
There  are  pwts  of  the  skeleton  ea]>eciaUy  liable  to  comminutionfi^  boi^  from  theu: 
structure  and  situation.  I  would  instance  the  foot,  the  face,  also  flat  surfaces,  as 
the  cranium,  scapulse,  and  wings  of  the  ilia.  The  process  of  repair  is  here  neces* 
sarily  slower  than  after  injury  of  a  more  simple  nature.  A  larger  production  of 
bony'  matter  is  requisite,  and  the  process  of  ossific  union  is  not  always  uniform, 
It  may  be  £eu-  advanced  in  one  sitnation,  whibt  at  no  distant  point  it  has  scarcely 
comiiienced. 

*  In  the  extremities,  few  badly  comminuted  bones  escape  the  uUwka  ratio  of 
sTug^^-Yie.,  aoip^ta^on."  (pp.  11,  liJ.) 

Eisewhet^  we  find  that  Mr.  Travers  considers  it  ^  a  sound  practice 
witiu>at  exc^ion,**  where  a  fracture  has  taken  place  in  the  lower  third  of 
the  tibia,  to  ph^e  the  leg  upon  the  outer  side ;  but  this,  though  in  most 
cases  very  good  pmctioe,  is  certainly  not  of  such  universal  application  as 
our  author  seeuia  to  think  j  for  the  baek  splint  is  often  much  more  agree* 
aUo  to  tlie  patient,  and  equally  advantageous  as  regards  the  fracture.  He 
also  makes  the  sweeping  assertion,  that  **  split  bones  do  not  unite."  (p.  14.) 
Tlua  observation,  if  correct,  would  be  a  very  curious  one;  but  experience 
shows  that  the  fact  is  not  as  here  stated.  Many  of  the  examples  of  frac- 
turea  into  the  elbow-joint  are  genuine  splittings  of  the  bone;  and  we  tdl 
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know  that  siich  fmctures  not  only  do  unite^  but  frequently  occaaon  great 
iucoQveuience  by  the  large  amount  of  bony  matter  which  is  throwa  out 
into  the  joint  Very  recently,  we  ourselvee  dissected  an  excellent  8pe<iimeii 
of  such  a  splitting  of  the  lower  end  of  the  huBAcruSi  which  had  happeoad 
many  years  before  the  patient's  deaUi* 

The  second  chapter  of  Part  U.«^'' Eemarks  upon  the  Constituiioftal 
Treatment  of  Fracture,  Simple  and  Compound^  with  Ca8es''--does  Mr. 
Travers  more  eredit,  and  may  be  profitably  perused.  The  next  divkion-r* 
**  Miscellaneous  Observations  upon  the  Remote  Consequences  of  Fracture'*— 
oonttuns  the  following  list  of  subjecta :  <' Of  getting  up/' '' Tetanus/' "Hssmor- 
rhage/'  "  Non-Union/'  "  Period  of  Life  at  which  Fracture  occurs,  9a  it  con- 
cerns the  question  of  Repair  and  Recoyery,  4!^/' ;  and,  we  must  admits 
presents  ample  claims  to  the  epithet  "  misceUaneoos"  pr^ued  to  it.  Thus 
delirium  tremens,  surely  as  common  and  important  <'  a  remote  consequenoe 
of  fracture"  as  tetanus,  is  violently  divorced  from  its  natural  situation  in. 
this  place,  and  put  to  do  penance  by  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  "  note"  at  the 
end  of  the  former  chapter.  The  pith  of  tlie  note  seems  to  be,  that "  Opium 
is  the  remedy  which  never  fails  to  compose  the  patient,  but  to  this  end  it 
must  in  certain  instances  be  administered  with  great  liberality**  (p.  £i4) ;  and 
again,  that  its  action  ought  to  be  watdied,  because — 

"  DiarrhcBa  not  unfrequently  ensues,  which  appears  to  depend  either  upon  a 
hyper-irritable  state  of  the  snmce  of  the  bowels,  or  an  absence  of  healthy  bile. 
SometiiDes  the  cbilk  mixture  with  arotnatics  b  an  effective  remedy.  Oooasionally 
minute  doses  of  blue  pill  with  the  Dover's  powder  are  employed,  with  or  without 
the  absorbent  and  aromatic  draught  above  mentioned.  The  local  repair  is  always 
retarded  by  these  attacks,  so  severe  indeed  as  occasionally  to  compromise  the 
injured  limb.  But  amputation  b  here  a  doubtful  expedient,  and  by  no  means 
uniformly  successful"  (p.  55.) 

Now  it  is  by  observations  such  as  these^  that  we  are  made  to  feel  pro« 
yoked  with  Mr.  Travers.  He  has  here,  from  his  own  experience,  deri'fred 
the  clue  to  an  important  point  of  practice,  but  has  entirely  failed  to  follow 
it  out,  or  to  put  tlie  right  interpretation  upon  facts  which  he  haa  noticed 
for  himself,  and  which  might  have  done  him  some  credit  had  they  been 
better  used.  In  place  of  this,  however,  he  presents  us  with  a  sweeping 
paragraph  in  favour  of  opium,  which  he  must  surely  be  aware  is  unsup- 
ported  by  the  experience  of  hospital  surgeons,  albeit  it  is  an  opinion  handed 
down  from  one  text-book  to  another  as  a  sort  of  medical  axiom.  Has  Mn 
Travers  never  seen  a  patient  dosed  to  the  full  extent  with  various  o|piate 
preparations,  with  the  pupils  contracted  to  a  pin*6  point,  and  exhibiting  all 
the  outward  signs  of  the  action  of  the  remedy,  whilst  the  delirium  continue 
unabated,  and  the  patient  at  last  perbhes,  from  the  combined  effects  of  the 
disease  and  its  vaunted  antidote?  There  are  some  cases — we  refer 
especially  to  the  delirium  of  inveterate  porter-drinkers^  so  often  witnessed 
in  London — in  which  the  uaual  unmitigated  and  uncombxned  opiate  treat* 
ment  is  wholly  useless ;  and  it  b  precisely  in  these  caiEles  thitt  nature^ 
apparently  desirous  of  pointing  out  the  Way,  sets  up  that  diariiioea  which 
Mr.  Travers  b  so  anxious  to  check.  Assist  that  diarrhcea,  however, 
or  rather  induce  it,  by  the  exhibition  of  two  or  three  five-grain  doses  of 
calomel,  followed  up  by  black  draughts,  and  then  commence  the  opium ; 
and  the  results  will  convince  the  most  sceptical    Those  to  whom  the  plan 
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fa  new  can  hardly  realize,  without  fleeing  it,  the  exceedingly^  fofttid  tarry- 
Iddkkig  bile  of  whkih  the  gorged  liver  and  gall-bladder  relieve  themselves, 
under  the  influence  of  drastic  purgatives.  The  fact  19,  that  in  these  porter- 
drinkars  the  blood  is  already  half  poisoned  by  the  retained  biliaty  secretion ; 
and  if  the  vital  fluid  be  rendered  still  more  impure  by  the  opium,  the 
poltent^B  dianees  of  recovery  atre  reduced  indeed  to  an  infinitesimal  amount. 
Tbitt  delirium,  however,  which  attacks  the  small,  wiry,  thin-l6oking  spirit- 
drinker,  is  of  a  different  cbsraotisr,  and  i^uires  the  early  and  almost 
exclinlve  use  of  opiates.  ' 

We  have  alreaay  intimated  our  fhvonk^ble  estimate  of  the  next  chapter, 
"  On  Injuries  of  the  Head.'*  Mr.  Travers  proposes  to  reduce  all  classes  of 
hettd4njurie6,  exclusive,  of  course,  of  incised  wounds,  to  the  two  divisions, 
"  Commotion,'^  and  ^<  Compression" — the  term  commotion  being  equivalent 
to  concussion.     At  page  S5,  he  reduces  the  whole  to  a  tabular  form,  thus : 

"  Commotion. 
"  1.  JFatal,  without  lesion  or  reaction,  of  any  kind  (rare). 

2.  Simple,  with  a  brief  and  healthy  reaction  (ordinary  concussion). 

3.  Obscure,  with  a  slow  reaction,  and  recovery  more  or  less  complete. 

4.  Lesion  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  with  or  without  fracture  of  the  eranium, 

uniformly  fatal  in  the  latter,  and  ordinarily  so  in  the  fbnner  cose. 

"  Con^pre*sion, 
*'  1.  Directly  fatal,  whether  from  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  mischief. 
St.  Not  directly  fatal  but  remediable  by  art,  and  occurring  in  one  of  two 
forms. 

a,  Purc^  by  surfaces  of  blood  or  bone. 

b.  Partial,  by  depressed  edges  or  spicolie,  the  symptoms  being  incomplete 

and  marked  by  signs  of  irritation." 

We  are  inclined  to  think  well  of  this  classification,  which  we  consider 
tmlhfal  to  what  is  observed  in  nature,  and  which  has  the  further  merit  of 
bemg  ilhistrated  by  some  suggestive  cases,  that  cannot  fail  of  proving 
nsefiol  to  the  student.  We  extract  the  following  as  a  favourable  sample  of 
tiie  practical  guidance  which  he  may  derive  firom  this  portion  of  the  treatise : 

"Head-injury  is  often  remarkable  for  the  great  obscurity  of  its  early  symptoms, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  variety.  After  the  same  kind  and  amotmt  of  violence,  one 
minn  IS  rendered  stupid,  and  his  pupils,  whether  dilated  or  not,  are  inactive;  he  is 
drowsy^  siek,  and  moans  when  spoken  to;  his  pulse  is  feeble  and  slow,  and  his 
sur£ttce  chilled.  Another  is  redueed  to  a  condition  of  positive  insensibility,  oasis 
kb  sfcomich  at  the  tinte  of  the  accident,  but  not  afterwards ;  is  very  cold,  has  a 
large  motaonless  pupil^a  slow  labouring  pulse,  not  unfrequently  snores  loudly ;  one 
arm  ^t  aide  of  the  face  may  be  parsuyzed,  along  with  the  bladder  and  lower 
extif»ni^;%the  urine  may  or  may  not  be  permanently  retained.  The  continuance 
of  sueh'a  condition  is  one  among  the  symptoms  of  a  recoverable  state,  or  its  opposite. 
Pezllapi.  ihete'fe  an  appearance  of  blood  about  the  nares,  or  it  has  trickled  m  small 
iptt&tfty'frODi  the  meatus  audrtorius.  A  third,  after  a  severe  blow  or  fall,  is 
c^ceMsivoly  r  violent  and  incoherent,  r^piring  Testraial  to  keep  hhn  in  bed ;  the  pulse 
bomidfl;  the  surface  is  not  cold;  and  there  is  an  expression  of  wildness  about  the 
eyes.  Now,  ahhougk  any  one  of  these  cenditions  may  exist,  irrespective  of  any 
lesion  whatsoever^,  they  being  all  possible  forms  of  recoverable  commotion,  it  may 
he  the  forerunner  of  acute  membranous  inflammation,  or  of  that  hooeless  train  of 
symptoms  which  indicate  lesion  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  There  are  many 
cases  modiiled  in  their  course  and  character  by  habits  of  intemperance  or  by  a  pre- 
TiotK  physM^ld  exhaustion,  depraved  secretions,  or  unfavourable  mental  conditions^ 
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yhioh  are  from  sudi  causes  additionailj  obscure  under  the  effects  of  injury,  so  that 
it  is  as  necessary  to  inform  oneself  of  tbe  previous  habits  and  position  oi  the  patient, 
when  summoned  to  such  accidents,  as  it  is  where  the  disease  is  idiopathic,  or  the 
symptoms  of  a  more  slow  and  insi(Uous  nature. 

''1  always  direct  the  head  to  be  shaved;  even  where  tbe  mischief  Is  slight,  it  is  a 
useful  precaution.  One  sometimes  discovers  a  wound  or  bruise  by  so  doinff,  which 
mi^ht  otherwise  have  escaped  detection  for  days,  and  it  is  a  positive  relief  to  the 
entire  region,  as  well  as  necessary  to  the  efficient  use  of  topical  means.  A  ^piiit 
lotion,  or  a  diluted  Goulard  wash,  with  the  H^.  ammon.  acetat.,  are  amongst  the 
best  refrigerants  commonly  in  use;  but  cold  vinegar-and-water  answers  as  well  as 
any  other  application. 

^  "  With  regard  to  bleeding,  abstraction  of  blood  fix)m  the  arm  is  of  course  at 
times  indispensable,  but  often  the  slow  oozing  obtadned  by  good  leeches  is  not  only- 
more  effective,  but  by  far  the  safer  practice.  Hiis  more  gndual  operation  of  the 
depleting  agent  tells  with  great  effeet  upon  oases  where  tbe  reaotioA  is  disposed  to 
be  tardy  cmt  incomplete.  Patients  slowly  open  their  eyes  and  recover  conscious- 
ness, after  tnckliug  leech4)leedin£;s,  who  had  been  previously  bled  copiously  from 
the  arm  without  any  evident  gooa  effect;  and  if  the  heart  is  too  raf|idly  impressed 
by  venesection  plend  riv6,  along  with  faintness,  there  supervenes  increased  con- 
gestion and  fresh  loading  of  the  sinuses.  The  respiration  under  such  circumstances 
becomes  more  and  more  impeded,  or  a  fresh  fit  of  violence  comes  on—excitement 
without  power.  Put  by  your  lancet  in  such  a  case,  for  the  patient  will  infaUiblj 
die  if  you  persevere.  Watch  especially  the  venous  circulation ;  where  the  pulse 
will  bear  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  orcJer  an  application  of  six  leeches  to  one  or 
both  temples  (I  have  laid  them  on  one  bv  one),  bathe  the  wounds  so  made  with  hpt 
water,  and  now  look  narrowly  to  the  breathing,  the  countenance,  and  the  pulse.  When 
these  measures  are  successful,  the  soft  murmur  of  child-like  repose  slowly  takes  the 
place  of  the  former  retarded  or  irregular  respiration ;  the  face  is  no  longer  suffused, 
nor  the  features  working  and  distressed ;  the  lips  are  slightly  compressed  which 
lately  hung  in  a  semiparalyzed  state,  flapping,  and  loose ;  the  pulse  is  now  regular, 
80^  or  90^in  the  minute ;  the  patient  is  reviving,  and  will  reawidien  to  conscious- 
ness by-and-by,  when  the  capillaries  are  sufficiently  relieved,  through  the  mfluence 
of  a  regular  pulmonic  circulation ;  the  blood  is  now  once  more  decarbonized,  and 
when  the  heart  in  its  turn  begins  to  respond  to  its  accustomed  stimulus,  the  reac- 
tion may  be  deemed  complete,  and  the  patient  is  restored  by  gradually  unloading, 
instead  of  suddenly  emptying,  the  oppressed  vascular  tissues.  As  for  counter- 
irritants,  they  are  useful  in  most  recoverable  commotions  of  the  brain,  and  their 
diffused  action  is  at  times  very  salutary.  Where  there  exists  an  early  tendency  to 
excitement,  they  will  sometimes  control  it  in  a  remarkable  maimer  when  active  deple- 
tion fails,  or  is  plainly  inadmissible.  They  are  especially  operative  in  those  morbid 
conditions  where  there  seems  to  be  a  want  of  power  to  rouse  and  sustain  the  action 
of  the  capillaries.  In  recent  head-injury  it  is  best  not  to  irritate  by  maintaining  a 
raw  surface,  or  keeping  the  blister  open,  as  it  is  called.  The  reliei  to  be  obtained 
by  counter-irritants  in  such  a  case  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  proceeding 
indicated  in  chronic  disease.  The  soreness  and  irritation  of  an  issue  are  rerj 
undesirable  here,  and  the  exhaustion  so  produced  uuiy  be  of  serious  consequence  to 
a  person  otherwise  disposed  to  early  convalescence.  The  regions  best  adapted  for 
these  applications  are  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The 
leqnirea  irritation  may  be  kept  up  for  a  period  of  six  or  twdve  hours*  according 
to  circumstances.  Blisters  should  never  be  used  where  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  brain  is  lacerated,  or  irremediably  injured ;  and  on  such  occasions  no  other 
objection  need  be  advanced  than  this,  that  they  are  utterly  useless."  (pp.  89 — ^93.) 

The  observations  upon  '^  Puncture  of  the  Bladder**  present  nothing 
remarkable,  if  we  except  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cock,  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
on  puncture  of  the  bladder  per  snum — a  subject  upon  which  be  is  well 
entitled  to  be  considered  an  authority. 
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Thw  chapter  is  followed  hf  one  "  0»  several  DisorderB  of  the  Male 
Uretbra,"  Ajc,  of  which  the  section  on  the  treatment  of  stricture  commences 
with  the  following  astounding  statement : 

*'  I  do  not  admit  the  dislxnction  between  a  temporary  and  permanent  eonatric- 
tion  of  the  urethra :  the  terms  '  spavoodic'  and  '  wonic'  I  regard  as  inapt,  and  not 
deaciiptive  of  a  oom)>laint  whiob  exists  but  in  one  kind,  and  wbieh  is  in  its  nalnre 
unchangeable^  depending  as  it  does  likpon  the  degeneration  or  disorganization  of  a 
healthj  tissae."  (p.  170.) 

Such  a  piece  of  dogmatism  carries  its  own  refutation  with  it;  as  also 
does  the  following:  " It  may  be  roundly  assertedj  that  so  long  as  surfaces 
r^nain  unbroken,  cutting  instruments  should  not  be  used  in  the  perineal 
region."  (p.  172.)  And  further  on,  speaking  of  the  much-talked  of  peri- 
neal seetion,  Mr.  Travera  says :  "  After  cicatrization,  the  parts  become  as 
hard  and  calkms  ae  before.  Some  of  the  worst  sftrictures  I  ever  dealt  with, 
existed  in  a  more  unmanageable  form  than  erer  after  this  perineal  opera- 
tion." (p.  173.)  Here,  then,  is  direct  testimony  to  the  failure  of  the  opera- 
tion so  prominently  advocated  by  Mr.  Syme;  and  we  therefore  call  upon 
Mr.  Travers,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  profession,  who  are  anxiously 
expecting  information,  to  publish  the  details  of  those  cases  to  which  be 
refers.  A  few  such  fiMts  well  ascertained  would  go  far  to  settle  what  m  yet 
a  Tery  vexed  question ;  and  we  therefore  tell  Mr.  Travers,  that  after  the 
statement  he  has  thus  published,  this  is  due  from  him,  no  less  for  his  oWn 
credit's  sake,  than  for  the  sake  of  science  and  humanity. 

FoUowmg  this,  is  a  "  note  on  lithotrity" — and  a  "  case  of  lithotomy,  in 
which  no  stone  was  discovered" — and  in  which  we  can  discover  nothing 
worthy  of  being  presented  to  our  readers.  We  shall  also  pass  over  the 
chapter  on  "  Forms  of  local  Inflammation ;"  pausing,  however,  to  add  our 
testimony  to  the  entire  correctness  of  the  following  important  paragraph 
upon  the  treatment  of  contracted  cicatrix : 

"  I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  some  very  novel  and  satisfac- 
toiy  results  of  the  process  of  extension  upon  the  fra;na  and  contractions  of  old 
bams  of  the  neck  and  limbs.  Mr.  Taraplin,  of  the  Orthopaedic  Hos{)itai,  the  iuge- 
nioas  contriver  of  this  plan  of  treatment,  has  succeeded  in  straightening  and 
restoriag  parts  so  circumstanced  in  a  most  marvellous  manner  where  excision  had 
whoUy^iled,  as  it  notoriously  does  upon  these  occasions. 

"  In  one  very  bad  case,  a  dense  cuticular  band,  confining  the  forearm,  and  entirely 
anapending  all  power  of  motion  in  the  iniured  limb,  was  completely  reduced  and 
disappeared  in  about  twenty  weeks  after  the  application  of  an  apparatus  along  the 
back  of  the  arm  throughout  its  extent.  Tlie  strain,  which  is  never  relaxed  by  day 
or  lught,  has  the  effect,  in  the  course  of  time,  of  producing  an  absorption  of  the 
{luhstance  of  the  band  or  web,  and  as  the  parts  slowly  yield  under  the  stem  influ- 
ence (rf  such  measures,  the  power  of  motion  recommences,  which  shoxdd  be  expe- 
dited by  passive  exercise  from  time  to  time."  (p.  203.) 

We  dkmiot  help  here  making  the  observation,  that  the  principle  of  treat- 
ment inimlcated  by  Mr.  Tamplin,  and  practised  by  him  at  the  Orthopsedtc 
Hoepital^  upon  contracted  cicatrices,  is  one  of  the  most  important  improve- 
ments in  tnc  practice  of  modem  surgery  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
The  frighl^ul  operations  teaorted  to  for  the  cure  of.  deformities  thus  pro- 
duced, are  amongist  the  horrors  of  our  profession;  and  almost  make  the 
^K>od  nm  cold  in  thinking  of  them;  whilst,  as  is  well  known,  their  success 

I  most  doubtful,  and  their  hazard  to  life  irory  great     We  believe  that  Hm 
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pUm  of  treatment  is  yet  in  its  infiincy;  but  that  the  day  will  come  when 
our  obligations  to  the  institution  in  Bloomsbory-Bquare  will  be  less  tag- 
gardly  acknowledged^  and  more  universally  conceded. 

The  concluding  chapter^  '*  On  Diseases  of  the  Joints,"  we  eannot  regaid 
as  sound  either  in  its  pathology  or  its  therapeutics. 

"A  white  swelling,"  says  Mr.  Travers,  "does  not  depend  merely  upon  an 
ulceration  of  the  cartila^,  but  is  esscntiallir  an  unhealthy  chronic  inflammation  of 
all  the  parts  entering  mto  the  composition  of  the  knee-joint,  beginning  in  a 
synoTitis,  and  terminating  in  a  true  ulcerative  absorption  of  the  carti£ge  and  bony 
apophysis  in  adolts,  or  the  epiphysis  in  young  subjects :  of  course  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  hip,  ankle,  elbow,  and  wnst."  (p.  207.) 

We  venture  to  characterize  this  paragraph  as  highly  incorrect.  The  tme 
white  swelling  does  not  commence  in  an  inflamnuition  of  the  synovial  mem- 
branCi  but  is  a  disease  having  its  origin  in  the  cancellous  structure  of  the 
bones  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  joint,  and  consisting  essentially  in 
the  deposition  of  scrofuUma  materials,  not  necessarily  or  even  commonly 
Utherddaur  material,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  This  deposi- 
tion may  continue  for  a  length  of  time  without  producing  any  other  symp- 
tom than  an  enlargement  of  the  joint ;  which  enlargement  is  evidently 
caused  by  a  swelling  of  the  bones  entering  into  its  composition,  as  may  be 
ascertained  by  manual  examination.  There  is  no  pain  in  these  cases,  until 
either  the  periosteum  or  the  synovial  membrane  has  become  involved;  and, 
as  the  readers  of  this  journal  are  aware.  Dr.  Eedfem*s  researches  have  made 
it  highly  probable,  that  the  excessive  pain  complained  of  when  the  car- 
tilages are  undergoing  the  process. of  ulceration,  is  due,  not  to  them,  for 
they  are  destitute  of  nerves,  but  to  the  subjacent  inflamed  tissues. 

In  the  treatment  of  strumous  diseases  of  the  joints,  Mr.  Travers  is  a 
great  advocate  for  the  internal  use  of  mercury,  as  especially  useful  in  the 
earlier  years  of  life — a  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  from  witnessing  the 
accidental  salivation  of  a  very  young  child,  who  laboured  under  the  earliest 
stage  of  "  morbus  coxie."  The  local  treatment,  we  are  informed,  "  should 
be  soothing,  but  decided  ;**  and  consists  in  repeated  small  leechings  or  occa- 
sional cuppings,  the  former  being  preferable.  "  Four,  six,  or  ten,  fresh 
leeches,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  applied  twice  in  ten  days,  will 
allay  swelling  and  local  pain  for  a  longer  term,  and  at  a  smaller  cost  to  the 
system,  than  the  abrupt  employment  of  double  the  number."  (p.  213.) 

"In  the  chronic  stage,"  also  observes  our  author,  "the  plan  of  permanent 
counter-irritation  often  fails.  The  moxa,  for  example,  is  of  itself  a  very  severe 
infliction,  and  seldom  in  my  experience  repays  the  patient  for  his  fortitude  in  sub- 
mitting  to  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  does  not  often  operate  to  disturb  and  inter- 
rupt the  function  of  organs,  without  whose  aid  and  connivance  texture  cannot  be 
saved,  nor  the  patient  effectually  rally."  (p.  214,) 

There  is  some  truth  in  all  this;  and  the  leeching  plan  is,  we  are  aware, 
a  favourite  with  some;— but  we  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  of 
its  beneficial  results,  and  have  seen  it  do  mudi  harm.  In  our  own  practice, 
we  eschew  leeches,  and  above  all  mercury,  except  as  an  occasional  alterative, 
li^  in  the  progress  of  a  case,  circumstances  compel  us  to  resort  to  calomel, 
as  circumstances  may  do,  we  regard  the  necessity  as  a  lamentable  one, 
certain  to  tell  against  the  patient  eventually.  The  local  and  continued 
application  of  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine  frequently  produces  striking 
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resiiUB  when  the  disease  is  m  its  early  stage;  and  when  bip-joint  disesse^ 
has  unhappily  reached  its  acutest  farm,  the  insertion  of  a  caustic  issue  of 
the  size  of  a  fourpenny-pieo^  oter  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  will  often 
obviate  the  use  of  mercury,  and  alleviate  pain  like  a  chann. 

As  we  have  mentioned  the  topical  application  of  iodine,  we  may  here 
observe,  that  on  many  parts  of  the  sea-coast  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
robbing  diseased  joints  continually  with  fresh  sea-weed^  and,  as  they  believe, 
with  the  best  results. 

We  here  conclude  all  that  it  seems  necessary  to  say  upon  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Traverses  maiden  essay ;  and  can  assure  him  that  our  criticisms  have 
been  conceived  in  the  kindest  spirit,  and  expressed  with  the  deepest  regret. 
That  oar  requirements  ore  not  unreasonable,  may  be  inferred  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  have  all  been  fulfilled  in  the  volume  of  hospital  expe- 
rience, published  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Ormerod,  under  the  name  of 
'  Clinical  Collections ;'  and  we  know  of  no  reason  why  we  should  expect 
less  from  St.  Thomas's  than  from  St  Bartholomew's.  It  is  obvious  that 
Mr.  Travers  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  recent  progress  of  surgical  know- 
ledge ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  make  up  for  the  deficiency  thus 
occasioned,  before  he  again  solicits  the  public  attention. 

Art.  III. 

1.  Ttd  om  OymruMiiken  adsom  BUdnmgsmedd  ock  Lakekonst     Af  Dr.  C. 

U.  SOHDEH . 

A  Discourse  en  Gt/nmcuHcs  in  their  Edations  to  Education  and  to  Medi- 
cine.    By  Dr.  C.  U.  Bom>i:s.—Stockholmy  1840.    pp.  30. 

2.  KinesiiAerapie,  <m  Traitem&U  des  Maladies  par  le  Mouvementy  edon  la 

raethode  de  Ling.     Far  A.  Georoii. 
Kuiesitherd^y  or  the  Treatment  of  Diseaees  by  Movements^  according  to  the 
method  of  Ling.     By  A.  Gboroii.— Parw,  1847.     8vo,  pp.  147. 

3.  Om  I^ddv&ndigheten  af  VetenskapUg  KcntroU  bfver  CfynwhostUca  Genial 

Inadtutety^c  EritiskJremstaUnmg.     Af  D. 
On  the  NeceBsity  of  Scientific  Control  over  the  Central  Gymnastic  Institute, 
4«,    A  Cridcal  Essay.     By  D.— Stockholm,  1851.     12mo,  pp.  103. 

4.  Kinesipaihy,  or  Medical  Gymnastics  for  the  Cure  of  Chronic  Disease. 

By  H.  DoHERTY. — London,  1851.     12mo,  pp.  24. 

5.  The  Preventian  and  Cure  of  many  Chronic  Diseases  by  Movements. 
By  M.  Roth,  ^.D.— London,  1851.     8vo,  pp.  302. 

6.  Medidna  Mechamica,  ^c.     By  J.  W.  F.  Blundell,  M.D. — London, 

1852.     12mo,  pp.  292. 

Sc4aoBLY  have  the  daims  of  legitimate  medicine  been  vindicated  against 
the  attacks  of  Homoeopathy,  Hydropathy,  and  the  other  fashionable  follies 
and  quackeries  of  the  day^  h«rdly  have  our  allopathic  ranks,  to  use  the 
enemy's  term»  rested  for  a  moment  from  the  combat,  when  from  the  distant 
north  oome  portents  of  a  gathering  storm,  to  task  again  our  energies  in 
the  defence  of  the  true  science  of  physic.  Old  England  is  threatened 
onoe  more  with  a  Scandinavian  invasion,  not  indeed  this  time  of  savage 
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Yikiags,  wiA  nnooiith  htnate  wwrriora,  but  of  trained  Ojnmiasts  and 
Athlettt,  burning  to  take  tbe  field,  and  to  cany  by  stmrm^  or  else  under 
cover  and  pretence  of  aeiencey  those  stroogholdB  of  oar  art,  erected  by  the 
combined  labours  of  the  medical  world  daring  preceding  ages.  To  jndge 
from  the  prodamat^ons  of  thenr  leaders,  nothing  less  will  satisfy  the  in- 
▼aders  than  the  vtter  disoomfitore  of  the  dreg  trade,  as  connected  with  the 
healing  art }  the  PfaarmacopeBia  shall  be  scattered  to  the  winds.  Apothe- 
caries' Hall  shall  be  dosed,  and  the  doctors  of  the  next  generation  shdl 
forget  the  Materia  Medica,  and  shall  become  accomplished  athletes,  masters 
of  the  sdence  of  defence,  and  sBperintendants  of  gymnastic  exercises. 

The  discomfited  and  retreating  lorcee  of  Hi^nemann  and  Priessnitz, 
foiled  in  their  attempts  to  obtiun  a  recognised  footing  in  our  ranks,  have 
been,  it  would  appear,  received  with  open  arms  by  the  advandng  gymnasts; 
the  rebd  factions  hare  anited  together,  and  strengthened  thus,  they  will  again 
prsss  forward  to  offer  battle,  and  to  invade  our  colleges  and  halls,  until  (they 
anticipate),  wearied  with  repeated  onslaughts,  the  doctors  of  l^is  generation 
shall  lay  down  their  arms,  and  either  form  an  alliance  with  their  conquerors, 
or  ignobly  relinquish  the  field.  8udi  are  now  our  prospects ;  and  such,  we 
venture  to  say,  will  they  ever  be  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last  The  love 
of  novelty  is  so  deeply  implanted  in  human  nature,  that  an  unceasing  conflict 
must  be  carried  on  against  the  aggressions  of  error;  the  public  ear  is  easily 
won  by  flattering  tales  of  wondrous  cures,  and  still  more  by  the  vain 
prospect  of  each  man  becoming  his  own  physician,  surgeon,  imd  apothe- 
cary; and  while  they  obtain  the  support  of  the  wealthy  and  of  the  ignorant, 
the  charlatans  of  the  day  care  little  for  the  opposition  of  honest  and  well- 
educated  medical  men.  Still  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  like  men  who, 
by  some  means  or  other,  have  obtained  a  footing  in  society  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled,  the  quacks,  under  whatever  mask  they  are  concealed,  are 
not  perfectly  at  ease;  they  seem  to  know  the  uncertainty  of  their  tenure,  and 
seek  by  noise  and  bold  assertions  to  make  up  for  the  defidencies  of  their 
scientific  attainments.  If  a  few  medical  men  of  rank  and  standing  in  the 
profession,  seduced  by  tbe  apparent  modesty  of  thdr  claims,  as  at  first  put 
forth,  have  shown  some  small  fiaTour  to  the  professors  of  tbe  new  doc- 
trines, their  names  are  paraded  before  the  public  as  unblushingly  as  the 
long-since  deceased  Earl  of  Aldborough  is  made  to  figure  in  tiie  adver- 
tisements of  Holloway's  pUls. 

The  works  at  the  head  of  our  list  are,  then,  a  proof  that  a  new  movement 
has  begun,  whereby  a  so-called  means  of  curing  disease,  originating  In  a 
distant  comer  of  Europe,  is  to  be  extended  by  its  disciples  over  the  whole 
world;  and  that  England,  the  paradise,  it  is  said,  of  knaves,  will  have  her 
full  share  of  the  costs  of  this  experiment,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  was 
a  bold  and  clever  stroke  of  policy  in  the  professors  of  the  new  doctrine, 
to  associate  themselves  with  the  hydropath,  the  homo&opath,  and  the 
phreno*mesmerist;  they  knew  well  how  the  vulgar  mind  had,  in  many 
instances,  been  swayed  and  cozened  by  their  seeming  successes;  and  in  one 
point  all  seemed  to  agree,  that  allopathic^  medicine,  the  legitimate  edifice 
raised  by  the  honest  labours  of  thousands  of  intelligent  men,  must  now  be 
destroyed,  to  make  way  for  the  pure  doctrines  they  were  about  to  incul- 
cate. But  before  we  examine  further  into  this  question,  let  us  say  a  word 
upon  the  various  works  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  notic-e. 
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We  have  placed  Dr.  Sonden's  work  &mi,  beoause  h  is  the  earltest  in 
date,  as  well  afl  the  moat  scientific  (rektively  speaking),  and  apparently 
the  most  honest  of  alL  It  has  the  great  merit,  too,  of  being  remarkably 
short,  and  consequently  is  Less  tedious  than  the  others. 

Mr.  Doherty's  pamphlet  is  likewise  eminently  brief,  both  as  regards  the 
Domber  of  its  pages,  and  the  information  it  conyeys;  and  we  should  think, 
the  most  important  announcement  ta  the  whole  broekurej  at  least  in 
regard  to  the  author  himsdf,  is  that  pareseoted  at  page  4--'<  Consultationa 
from  10  till  4,  at  54^  Great  Marlborough-street,  Begent-street." 

Of  the  works  of  more  pretensiim,  M.  Georgii's  essay  is  deddedly  the 
best,  for  the  simple  reason  before  given,  that  it  is  not  so  long;  while  for 
el^pance  of  print,  paper,  and  for  the  admirable  illustrations,  we  unhesi- 
tatingly give  the  palm  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Both.  It  is  well  that  the  last- 
named  gentleman  has  employed  so  good  an  artist;  it  ia  a  comfort  to  gaze 
upon  these  excellent  woodcuts  of  the  human  figure  in  all  possible  con- 
tortions, while  endeavouring  to  master  the  strange  Anglo-German  langui^ 
in  which  the  work  is  written.  Dr.  Biundell  (a  Giessen  graduate,  by  exa- 
mination, as  we  learn)  aspires  to  a  high  scientific  tone  m  his  '  Medicina 
Mechanica,^  but  his  language  is  sometimes  obscure,  though  less  incompre* 
henaible  than  that  of  Dr.  Both's  work.  The  critical  pamphlet  by  '  D.'  is 
the  only  book  we  have  before  us  on  the  other  side,  but  it  is  eminently 
valuable,  as  showing  that  the  medical  profession  of  Sweden  has  not  received 
with  open  arms  the  gymnastic  doctrines  of  their  countryman  ling,  as 
M.  Georgii  and  Dr.  Both  would  lead  us  to  infer. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  actual  merits  of  the  new  doctrines; 
before  submitting  Siese  to  the  tests  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  we  shall 
show  to  our  readers  that  the  accusation  of  an  alliance  between  homoeopathy 
and  kinesitherapy  is  not  without  foundation.  If  the  rule  hold  good  in 
society,  that  we  can  best  judge  of  a  man  by  the  company  he  frequents, 
so,  in  estimating  the  truth  of  the  new  doctrines,  we  are  bound  to  inquire 
by  whom  they  are  promulgated,  and  under  what  patronage  they  appear. 
Dr.  Sonden,  to  his  honour,  makes  no  allusion  to  homoeopathy;  but  in  the 
fifth  page  of  his  pamphlet^  Mr.  Doherty  informs  us,  that  "  Professor  Ling 
of  Stockholm  has  made  kinesipathy  as  great  a  means  of  cure  as  Friessnits 
and  Hahnemann  have  made  the  water-cure  and  homoeopathy.*'  Still,  Mr. 
Doherty  is  not  anxious  to  do  without  medicine  altogether. 

"  Kmesipathjr  is  not,"  as  he  tells  ns  in  his  preface,  "  a  remedy  for  all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Its  healing  powers  are  most  conspiouoos  in  diseases  of  a 
chroiuc  natoie.  Other  modes  of  treatment  are  required  m  fevers,  epidemics,  and 
acute  £seases.  The  physician  and  the  kinesipathist  may  act  together  in  many  cases, 
but  their  functions  are  dissimilar.  Mechanical  agency  is  quite  distinct  from 
chemical  agency  in  the  treatment  of  disease;  and  kinesipathy  is  merely  an  addition 
to  the  ttvmeroTis  resources  of  the  healing  art." 

But  the  professors  of  this  new  science  are  far  from  being  agreed  upon 
this  point.  M.  Georgii  tells  us  (p.  103,  note),  "  It  appears  to  be  a 
demonstrated  fact,  that  no  advantage  can  be  expected  from  the  simult«- 
neoua  employment  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  and  the  practice  of 
kinesiiherapy  !*'  M.  GkSorgii  refers  to  liebig  for  the  proof,  that  certain 
p<^8ons^  and  metallic  substances  in  general,  combine  with  the  albumen  of  the 
blood,  and  thus  becomei  as  it  were,  depouted  in  various  organs,  occasioning 
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a  sort  of  tanning  of  the  tissues ;  and,  he  tells  us,  that  arsenic  has  been 
repeatedly  found  in  the  liver  of  a  dog,  several  years  after  the  poison  had 
been  administered  to  the  animal !  M.  Georgii  is  seeking  to  explain  the 
alleged  inefficiency  of  medicine  in  those  cases  where  sulphureoufi  pre- 
parations have  been  previously  taken  by  the  patient ;  and  thus  we  are  to 
infer,  that  sulphur  acts  upon  our  tissues,  as  it  does  on  caoutchouc,  ren- 
dering it  more  durable,  but  greatly  altering  its  nature !  If  such  be  the 
case,  our  mineral  springs  at  Harrogate  should  be  closed  by  order  of  the 
government,  lest  the  bowels  of  her  Majesty's  liege  subjects  should  become 
permanently  obstructed  by  their  use.  To  avoid  so  terrible  a  consequence, 
M.  Georgii  proposes,  that  we  should  only  employ  chemical  agents  in 
moderate  doses,  destined  to  bring  about  reaetione  according  to  the  law  of 
ffahnemann  ! — a  law  which  is  stiU  more  recently  corroborcUed  by  the  nume- 
rous hydropathic  and  kinesitherapeutic  cures  that  have  been  ^ected,  (p.  105.) 
Here  we  have,  then,  the  three  grand  allies  in  united  force,  all  brought  to 
bear  against  legitimate  medicine. 

Turning  to  the  controversies  contained  in  the  pamphlet  of '  D.'  (No.  3), 
we  find  still  more  convincing  proof  that  the  alliance  we  refer  to  is  not 
merely  contemplated,  but  has  actually  taken  place.  The  pamphlet  in 
question  is  a  reprint  of  some  sharp  controversial  letters  that  appeared  in 
&e  public  journals  of  Stockholm,  upon  the  pretensions  of  the  gymnasiasts, 
and  upon  their  fitness  for  undertaking  the  cure  of  disease,  and  the 
instruction  of  pupils  in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  the  higher  branches  of 
our  profession.  If  it  be  true  that  the  period  of  instruction  for  those  who 
propose  to  practise  this  new  art,  does  not  extend  over  a  period  of  more 
than  six,  twelve,  or  at  the  most  eighteen  months,  then  we  must  acknowledge, 
that  athletic  exercises  not  only  strengthen  the  bodies,  but  must  marvel- 
lously sharpen  the  intellects,  of  the  pupils.  To  judge  from  the  specimen 
given  in  the  first  letter  in  '  D.  V  pamphlet,  the  most  recondite  questions  in 
what  the  Gkrmans  would  call  transcendental  physiology,  are  entered  upon  at 
the  examinations  at  the  Central  Gymnastic  Institute.  Whoever  the  writer 
'  D'  may  be,  he  is  no  mean  antagonist;  and  though  his  language  is  sharp, 
and  characterized  by  biting  satire,  yet  he  never  forgets  the  dignity  of  the 
profession,  and  replies  with  spirit  and  pow^  to  the  attacks  of  the  gym- 
nasiarchs.  We  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer  to  his  letters  in  the 
further  course  of  this  review;  but  must  first  seek  in  the  said  pamphlet  for  the 
proofs  of  what  we  have  stated  of  the  unholy  alliance  with  homoeopathy. 
The  mantle  of  Ling,  the  founder  of  the  gymnastic  school,  and  of  the  Central 
Gymnastic  Institution  of  Sweden,  has  &llen  upon  Professor  Branting  and 
Dr.  Liedbeck,  who  come  forward  conjointly  to  reply  to  the  allegations  of 
*  D.*s*  first  letter.  We  observe  in  another  letter,  that  Dr.  Liedbeck  insinuates 
that  the  letters  signed  '  D.*  are  the  production  of  Baron  Diiben,  and  for 
convenience'  sake  we  will  assume  that  such  is  the  case.  If  Baron  Diiben  be 
really  the  author,  he  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  letters ;  they  are 
eminently  characterized  by  the  desire  to  elicit  the  truth,  and  exhibit  that 
abhorrence  of  quackery,  which  can  belong  only  to  those  who  feel  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  our  profession  to  be  at  stake.  Dr.  Liedbeck  is,  it 
seems,  a  homoeopath,  more  or  less ;  though  that  doctrine  has,  as  yet,  made 
little  progress  among  the  sober-minded  natives  of  Scandinavia.  Baron 
Dtiben  had  congratulated  his  countrymen  on  their  freedom  from  this  delu- 
sion, and  to  this  Dr.  Liedbeck  replies  in  the  following  terms : 
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"  Homoeopathy*  judge  it  as  you  will,  is  a  fact,  and,  like  gymnastic  medLcine,  a 
fact  that  wul  inflnence  the  whole  world.  With  mighty  steps  does  this  system 
(bomoeopathy)  spread  itself  over  the  wh(de  world,  even  though  rash  youth  or  igno- 
rance may  condemn  its  practice  among  mankind  in  words  such  as  are  nsed  by  the 
author  of  the  letter  (No.  1  of  D.'s),  'God  be  praised,  we  have  no  homceopaths  to 
i^er  to  in  this  our  l^d,'  (p.  5.)  Whether  this  assertion  is  a  proof  of  the  animus 
of  the  hippociatic  or  of  the  allopathic  school^  it  is  not  too  bold  in  us  to  believe, 
that  *Ie  gros  bon  sens'  of  the  public  will,  at  no  distant  period,  constrain  my 
adversary  to  speak  in  a  different  tone."  (p.  18.) 

We  kaow  not  whether  Professor  Branting  is  or  is  not  a  regularly 
educated  physician ;  but  as  his  name  is  appended  to  the  document  from 
wM<di  we  have  quoted  the  above  lines,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  an  avowed 
bomoDopath,  Dr.  Liedbeck,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the 
poison  of  Hahnemann's  doctrines  has  been  introduced  into  the  Central 
Gymnastic  Institute  of  Stockholm.  One  of  Baron  Diiben's  letters  most 
amply  oonfinns  our  suspicions. 

Malgaigne,  in  his  annihilating  critique  on  Qeotgii*s  pamphlet,  had 
already  said — 

"Que  dire  de  oes  merveilles P  H  fant  une  foi  robnste  ^nr  y  croire^  mais  ce 
sera  nne  excellente  p&tnre  pour  les  esprits  avanc^,  qui  ont  deja  adopts  les  miracles 
analogues  du  magnetisme  animal  et  de  rhomoBopathie." 

** Malffaigne,"  observes  Baron  Diiben,  "spoke  prophetically  of  the  influence 
that  soch  doctrines  and  tales  would  exert  on  those  who  had  ahreadv  adopted 
ammal  magnetism  and  homoeopathy.  Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  the  Central 
Gymnastic  Institution  has  already  produced  its  clairvoyants,  and  it  is  notorious 
that  it  has  already,  body  and  soul,  allied  itself  with  homosopathv.  Observe,  for 
instance,  one  of  tne  fundamental  rules  of  Mr.  Branting*s  physiologico-pathology. 
■  The  result  of  the  many  experiments  that  have  been  made  upon  healthy  individuals 
in  regard  to  the  specific  operation  of  movements,  has,  on  the  whole,  been,  that  the 
irritation  produced  by  any  movement  in  any  organ,  or  a  similar  irritation  existing 
in  a  diseased  part^  is  reheved  by  the  same  movement,  which,  in  the  healthy,  pro- 
duces the  pathological  condition.' " 

Let  us  now  prove  this  rule  of  Mr.  Branting's  by  one  of  his  own  cases. 

"  A  neurosis  (neuralgia)  in  the  sensitive  nervous  ramifications  of  the  tractus 
eostalis  of  the  left  side,  accompanied  with  frequent  hemoptysis,  miliary  tubercles, 
purulent  expectoration,  great  lassitude,  dimness  of  vision,  and  excessive  degres- 
sion of  Bpints,  was  cured  in  a  month  and  a  half  by  gymnastic  exercises,  combined 
with  pressure  of  the  skin  (kudpresnaiier),  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  the 
patient  has  had  no  return  of  the  pain,  and  is  besides  entirely  free  from  the  suspi- 
dons  thoracic  disease."  (p.  77.) 

We  have  no  original  work  of  Mr.  Branting's  before  us ;  we  can  only  judge 
firom  his  joint  letter  with  Dr.  Liedbeck  in  *  D.'s '  brochure;  but  if  the  above 
is  an  ordinary  sample  of  his  mode  of  relating  cases^  we  can  only  say  that 
(he  fewer  cases  he  reports  the  better.  Ordinary  practitioners  would  per- 
haps have  suspected  incipient  phthisis  in  such  a  case,  and  they  might  have 
imagined,  too,  that  the  so-called  neuralgia  was  a  slight  pleuritic  attack, 
firom  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs ;  indeed,  we  are  told  that  miliary 
tubercles  were  there  existing,  though  how  it  was  ascertained  that  they  were 
miliaxy  we  cannot  understand.  If,  then,  we  are  to  apply  the  above  rule 
of  Mr.  Branting*s  in  this  case,  we  shall  have  to  concede  that  the  gymnastic 
exerciaes  which  effected  the  cure  would,  in  a  healthy  person,  have  produced 
neuralgia  of  the  sensitive  brcmchea  of  the  intercost^  nerve,  and  not  this 
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alone,  but  would  have  occasioned  miliaiy  tubercles  In  the  lungs  with  the 
train  of  symptoms  before  stated. 

But  we  have  now,  we  trust,  produced  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  Messrs. 
Branting  and  Liedbeck  of  being  actually  allied  with  the  most  monstroua 
quackery  of  modem  times;  and  this  were  of  itself  enough  to  cause  us  to 
turn  in  disgust  from  the  few  works  they  have  ventured  to  publish  in  fevour 
of  their  doctrines,  were  it  not  that  approbation  and  favour  are  claimed  for 
gymnastic  medicine  in  other  quarters,  to  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  look  up  with  respect  and  reverence.  We  are  told  by  Dr. 
Both,  that— 

"Dtb.  Retzios,  Sundeval,  Hoss,  Liljevalck,  Sonden,  &o.,  are  also  in  favour 
of  this  system  in  Stockholm.  The  Swedish  Royal  Medical  Association  at  Stock* 
holm  has  made  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  high  importance  of  the  treatment 
bv  movements.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  its  report,  dated  22nd  Mav, 
1849 : 

"'Many  members  of  the  Association,  from  the  knowledge  that  the  medical 
treatment  by  movements,  according  to  Ling's  system,  has  proved  very  effective  as 
a  curative  means,  and  haa  produced  ewtraordinarif  and  moH  saiiffitetary  rendU 
in  many  chronic  diseases,  are  convinced  that  this  method,  developed  with  the 
scientific  and  practical  cleaijness  which  is  reauired  for  the  adoption  of  any  new 
medical  system,  and  practised  in  harmony  with  other  medical  sciences,  under  the 
special  direction  of,  or  in  conjunction  with,  the  physician,  will  tiie  a  high 
standing  in  medicine.* "  (p.  16.) 

We  have  not,  unfortunately,  the  original  document ;  and  from  what  we 
have  discovered  in  some  other  of  the  works  before  us,  we  decline  to  cor- 
roborate the  entire  accuracy  •of  this  translation  by  Dr.  Both.  Granting, 
however,  that  it  is  perfectly  correct,  it  would  appear  that  the  Boyal  Swedish 
Medical  Society  is  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  position  assumed  by  the 
Kinesipaths;  but  that  while  they,  jor  at  least  some  of  them^  admit  that 
extraordinary  results  have  been  obtained^  they  point  to  the  imperative 
necessity  of  the  whole  Gymnastic  Institute  being  subject  to  scientific 
medical  control.  To  this  it  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  no  possible 
objection  coidd  be  made ;  but  if  the  heads  and  directors  of  this  institution 
have,  as  we  have  already  shown,  allied  themselves  with  homoeopathy,  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  wiU  ever  submit  to  the  control  of  an  allopathic  board 
of  inspection.  But  it  would  seem  that,  after  all,  the  Boyal  Medical  Society 
of  Stockholm  has  not  committed  itself  in  the  way  that  M.  Georgii  and  his 
followers  would  lead  us  to  believe.  At  page  66  of  M.  Georgii*s  '  Einesi- 
therapy,'  we  meet  with  the  following  assertion  : — "  The  Boyal  Society  of 
Physicians  of  Stockholm  has  at  length  {vient  enfin),  in  the  course  of  last 
year  ^1846),  requested  Professor  Branting  to  publish  the  results  of  his 
expenence,yor  die  sake  qf  science  cmd  humanity/*  (p.  66.)  The  above  lines 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  Society,  which  had  hitherto  held  back  its 
approval  or  disapproval  of  this  mode  of  cure,  was  now  at  length  so  convinced 
of  its  claims,  and  so  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  its  doctrines,  that  it  earnestly 
besought  Professor  Branting  (dafia  VinterH  de  la  science  et  de  Vhunumit^ 
to  give  to  the  world  the  friuts  of  his  experience,  and  thus  to  confer  a 
lasting  benefit  on  mankind.  The  impression  thus  sought  to  be  conveyed 
is  far,  very  far,  from  the  truth.  The  Society,  in  fact,  requested  Professor 
Branting  to  give  a  plain^  yet  sufficiently  aniple  exposition  of  his  system,  in 
order  that  they  might  judge  of  its  merits.  We  give  the  words  as  translated 
from  the  original  report,  at  page  31  of  Baron  Duben*s  pamphlet : 
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"The  Sodetj  most  regret  tlie  rdactance  hitherto  shown,  to  aford  a  scientific 
report  of  the  results  of  the  gymnastic  treatment  of  disease  at  the  Central  Gymnastio 
Institute;  and  which  reluctance  the  Society  failed  to  oreroome,  even  oy  their 
direct  request,  addressed,  on  the  17th  of  Not.,  1844,  to  the  director  of  the 
Inatitate,  Professor  Branting;  to  the  effect,  that  he  would  lay  before  the  Society 
the  results  and  ad?antages  obtained  by  such  treatment,  so  that  thus  every  doubt 
might  be  most  securely  cleared  up  in  regard  to  a  mode  of  treatment  highly  praised 
hg  some,  and  greatly  mistrusted  hy  others  !  It  is  on  this  account  that  it  has  been 
difficult  for  the  Society,  as  a  corporate  body,  to  give  any  definite  and  more  detailed 
report."  (p.  32.) 

This  was  in  the  year  1845,  and  we  are  now  in  1852;  yet  up  to  this  day 
no  report  has  been  issued  by  Professor  Branting,  no  scientific  exposition  of 
his  mode  of  treatment  has  been  published ;  there  has  been,  on  his  part,  an 
ominous  silence. 

That  the  governments  of  St  Petersburg  and  of  Berlin,  have  shown  some 
isTour  tow^ds  the  Einesipaths  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  recoUect 
that  this  mode  of  cure  is  as  fashionable  among  the  aristocracy  of  Sweden,  as 
the  infinitesimal  doses  of  Hahnemann  are  among  our  dukes  and  barons  of 
this  realm.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  governments  have  both  placed  their  gymnastic  institutes  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  responsible  commission  of  duly  educated  medical 
men. 

We  have  now,  we  think,  laid  sufficient  proof  before  our  readers,  that  the 
mode  in  which  this  new  system  of  cure  is  introduced  to  public  notice,  is 
anything  but  accordant  with  that  pursued  by  really  scientific  discoverers. 
We  have  shown,  too,  that  in  their  published  works  they  have  exhibited  an 
avowed  tendency  to  the  utterly  fallacious  doctrines  of  homoeopathy;  and  to 
judge  from  some  passages  in  Dr.  Roth's  and  in  M.  Georgii's  books,  the  words 
of  Malgaigne  have  already  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  ^  that  the  system  of 
kinesipathy  would  find  favour  among  the  mesmerists  as  well  as  with  the 
homoeopaths."  Thus  Dr.  Roth  recommends  that  in  lethargy,  as  also  in 
feinting  (pp.  194 — 217),  "  atoaJcenvng  paasea  on  the  forehead  should  be 
employed;*'  and  that  phreno-magnetism  is  not  repudiated,  is  evident  from  the 
cure,  said  to  have  been  eflfected  by  Professor  Branting,  of  a  ease  of  obstinate 
insomnia,  by  circular  percussions  {drkd  -  hackningar)  over  the  site 
(according  to  phrenologists)  of  the  organ  of  form,  after  the  organs  of 
ideality  had  been  for  a  long  time  percussed  without  effect.  We  may  aver 
this  to  have  been  a  case  of  phreno-magnetism;  but  would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  have  tried  first  the  wonderful  efficacy  reputed  to  exist  in  the 
extremities  of  the  operator's  fingers,  when  merely  pointed  at  the 
affected  organ  1  It  would  thus  seem  as  though  there  b  not  any  mon- 
strous quackery  in  the  world,  to  which  the  kinesipaths  are  not  inclined  to 
extend  the  hand  of  friendship;  all  irregulars  are  invited,  and  are  readily 
received  into  their  ranks,  if  they  will  but  shoulder  a  pike  or  break  a  lance 
•gainst  the  serried  lines  of  the  legitimate  practitioners.  We  have  now 
Batiafied  ourselves  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  alliances;  we  have 
endeavoured  to  expose  the  want  of  good  faith  that  characterizes  most  of 
their  writings;  and  we  shall  next  turn  to  the  examination  of  their  doctrines 
as  deyelopea  by  Ling  and  his  immediate  successors.  The  personal  history 
of  this  founder  of  a  new  sect  of  practitioners  is  curious  enough,  nay,  even 
the  year  of  his  birth  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  dispute;  for  while  Dr.  Roth 
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tells  us  that  ling  was  born  in  1766,  M.  Georgii  informs  his  readers  that  the 
great  man  first  saw  the  light  eleven  years  later  (in  1777),  and  as  he  died, 
in  spite  of  his  gymnastic  treatment  of  himself,  at  the  early  age  of  62  (May 
3rd,  1839),  we  conclude  that  M.  Gcorgii's  dates  are  the  more  correct.  Prom 
all  that  we  can  gather  of  his  U/e,  Ling  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
energy,  a  poet,  a  fencing-master,  an  intense  admirer  of  the  old  Scandinavian 
vikings  and  heroes,  and  last,  and  not  least,  an  irregular  medical  practitioneT 
in  connexion  with  his  new  system  of  gymnastic  medicine.  Of  his  poems  we 
confess  not  to  have  read  a  single  line,  and  if  Howitt's  character  of  his  mnae 
be  correct,  we  fervently  hope  we  never  shall.  "  Lenstrom  (says  Hewitt) 
avers  that  Ling's  great  epic  poem,  '  The  Asar,'  is  the  most  long-winded  ia 
the  Swedish  laiiguage." 

"  I  have  called  Ling,"  says  Lenstrom,  "considered  as  a  poet,  an  apparition  from 
the  old  world  of  heathenism.  The  whole  man  looked  just  something  of  that  kiiid, 
as  he  was  to  he  seen  in  his  sreat  gymnastic  hall  in  Stocluiolm,  clad  in  a  strange,  haiiy, 
and  nig^d  costume  of  wolfskin,  cat  according  to  his  own  necoliar  fancy,  and  m 
wMoh  his  meagre  form  presented  itself  in  a  style  most  strjjdnglv  original.  Linjg 
was  in  fact  an  original  m  everything.  Together  with  poetry,  he  had,  from  his 
earliest  years,  with  the  utmost  ardour  embraced  all  such  knightly  usages  as  stood 
in  connexion  with  gymnastics,  for  the  universal  use  of  whicn  he  enthusiastically 
contended,  as  the  only  means  of  restoring,  in  the  North,  a  more  vigorous  race,  a 
race  like  those  old  Berserker  who  were  so  dear  to  him.  He  thus  raised  g^nas^cs 
into  a  regular  science,  (?)  based  upon  anatomical  and  physiological  prinoii^es,  and 
created  an  entirely  new  department  of  them.  These  were  the  so-called  medical 
gymnastics,  which  have  proved  themselves  by  no  means  a  contemptible  brandi  of 
the  general  science  of  maintaimng  or  restoring  health." — MomiVs  LUercUureand 
Romance  of  Northern  Europe^  vol  ii.  p.  401. 

We  can  only  demnr  to  one  expression  in  this  curionB  sketch  of  the 
g3anna8iarch,  where  Ling  is  said  to  have  based  his  new  science  on  anato- 
mical and  physiological  principles.  Whatever  his  successors  may  have 
attempted.  Ling  himself  was  certainly  unfitted  by  his  attainments  for  such 
a  task.  Even  had  he  been,  a  good  anatomist  and  physiologist^ — ^which  we 
can  confidently  assert  that  he  was  not, — ^his  fentastio  mind,  ever  seeking  after 
the  strange  and  the  wondrous  in  nature,  ever  labouring  in  the  same  spirit  that 
characterized  his  poetry,  was  ill  adapted  to  the  long  and  careful  study 
requisite  to  form  a  good  physician.  Of  his  mode  of  diagnosis  we  need 
give  but  one  example,  which  we  take  from  the  portion  of  Dr.  EoUi's  book 
allotted  to  diseases  of  the  heart.  It  is  true  that  we  have  made  immense 
progress  in  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac  disease  since  Ling  wrote  the  following 
lines;  but  we  doubt  if,  even  in  tbe  darkest  period  of  medical  scienoe^  any 
rules  more  fantastic  and  gi'oundless  were  ever  laid  down,  than  those  we 
here  present,  as  inculoated  by  tbe  great  master  of  gymnastic  medicine. 

"  Li  order  to  know  the  nature  of  these  diseases  (of  the  heart),  Ling  proposed 
(iwentv-two  years  ago,  when  susctdtation  and  percussion  were  not  so  well  known) 
the  following  diafi^ostic  movements.  The  patient  leans  towards  a  free  standing 
prop,  his  left  hand  is  raised  up,  and  his  chest  also  is  kept  up  by  an  assistant,  in  an 
obhauely  forward  standing  position;  the  physician  presses  cautiously  one  hand  on 
the  mst  rib,  and  with  the  edge  of  the  other  either  between  the  ribs  of  the  chest, 
or  between  tbe  sixth  and  seventh  vertebrae  of  the  back,  while  the  assistants  slowly 
increase  this  pressure,  as  well  as  the  bending  forward  of  the  patient  on  one  side. 
If  the  patient  feels  a  strong  pain  in  the  heart,  this  is  a  symptom  of  aneurism ;  if 
he  feds  more  external  heat,  it  is  a  rheumatic  fit;  if  he  feels  a  numbness,  and  as  if 
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the  heart  would  cease  to  beat,  it  is  atrophy;  if  he  feels  a  yearning,  it  is  flatulencT ; 
if  there  is  a  ^eat  moTeableness^  it  is  a  spasm  of  the  heart ;  if  the  number  of  tho 
pulsations  b  increased,  then  the  volume  of  the  heart  is  irregular."  (p.  217.) 

It  is  quite  imnecesaary  for  us  to  pass  any  remark  on  the  crude  absurdities 
congregated  in  the  above  lines;  we  only  regret  that  a  few  more  of  such 
roles  are  not  presented  to  u%  whereby  we  may  judge,  not  merely  of  the 
merits  of  this  so-called  science,  but  of  the  capabilities  of  its  inventor.   With 
regard  to  the  claims  of  Dr.  Both  and  others,  that  kinesipathy  has  been 
patronized  in  high  quarters,  and  that  it  has  received  the  favourable  notice 
of  the  Swedish  government,  we  readily  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion.    Homoeopathy  finds  at  the  present  moment  great  favour  among  the 
nobles  of  our  land,  yet  the  medical  profession  as  a  body  shrinks  from  and 
repudiates  its  manifold  ahsurdities.     But  Ling  did  not  come  forward  boldly 
at  first,  and  declare  open  war  against  all  received  medical  doctrines,  as  did 
the  notorious  Hahnemann.     For  a  long  period  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
teaching  of  military  gymnastics ;  and  so  long  as  he  endeavoured  to  elevate 
these  into  a  system,  he  received  not  only  the  patronage  of  the  great,  but  was 
favoured  and  aided  by  Retzius,  and  by  many  of  the  leading  members  of  our 
profession  in  Sweden.     The  sunshine  of  royal  and  courtly  favour  was  too 
strong  for  his  excitable  brain;  and,  carried  away  by  his  ardent  tempera- 
ment, he  left  the  broad  path,  wherein  he  might  have  continued  with  dis- 
tinction and  honour ;  and  striking  off  into  by-ways  and  tortuous  paths,  he 
had  soon  wandered  so  Ceir  into  the  realms  of  quackery^  that  his  former 
patrons — at  least,  such  of  them  as  by  their  scientific  education  and  their 
knowledge  of  our  art  were  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  matter — 
hesitated  and  declined  to  follow  him.     So  long  as  he  exercised  the  art  of 
gymnastics,  without  intruding  upon  the  domain  of  legitimate  medicine,  the 
merits  of  his  system  of  military  gynmastics  were  fully  acknowledged  and 
appreciated ;  but  when  once  he  plunged  into  irregular  practice,  and  pro- 
mulgated his  rules  for  the  cure  of  innumerable  diseases  by  movements 
alone,  the  profession  shrank  from  the  alliance  with  one,  who,  though  sup- 
ported by  royidty  itself,  was  no  more  than  an  ordinary  charlatan.     It  is 
possible — nay  it  is  indeed  probable — ^that  ling,  in  adopting  this  course, 
was  perfectly  sincere;  yet  we  find,  that  though  his  pen  flowed  rapidly  as  a 
poet,  he  published  little  in  regard  to  his  new  science  of  gymnastic  medi- 
Gine;  perhaps  because,  aware  of  the  insecurity  of  its  basis,  he  hesitated  to 
lay  bare  its  foundations  to  the  critical  eyes  of  science.     We  have  found  it 
no  easy  task  to  discorver  the  true  order  and  character  of  the  theory  of  kine- 
fflpathy,  obscured  as  it  is  by  the  incomprehensible  langruige  of  Dr.  Roth,  or 
by  the  would-be  scientific  exposition  of  Dr.  Blundell;  and  we  have  accord- 
ingly had  reooane  to  the  more  temperate  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Sonden,  for  a 
bnef  exposition  of  Lang's  views. 

Dr.  Smden  adopts  Ling's  own  phraseology  in  describing  the  gym- 
nanar<^*B  theorxes  of  his  new  science. 

"Life  is  to  be  considered  as  a  whole  (enkef)  coorposed  of  three  constituent 
parts,  chemical,  mechanical,  and  dynamic  life,  or  m  other  words  vegetative, 
animal,  and  spiritual  life.  The  union  of  these  three  elements  indicates  a  per- 
fectly organized  being,  and  all  three  elements  take  part  in  every  action  performed 
hj  such  a  being ;  but  the  varying  relations  which  these  three  fundamental  forms  bear 
to  each  other,  create  the  dinerences  between  them.  A  completely  organized  being 
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can  onl]^,  however,  have  an  ideal  existence ;  all  health  must  be  merely  idatiT'e,  it 
we  admit  the  inevitable  idea  of  death  and  dissolution.    A  complete  education  ixiiisi^ 
therefore  not  merely  comprise  the  cultivation  of  the  understwiding  (psychical  part), 
but  it  must  also  be  directed  to  the  organization  as  a  whole ;  it  must  provide  for  tlie 
nourishment  of  the  child^  for  bathing,  for  exercise  and  hardening  tne  oonstitation. 
by  exposure  to  the  air  (vegetative  part),  thaft  it  may  not  be  softened  by  effeminate 
habits ;  nor  should  the  ammal  part  be  forgotten,  as  regards  the  rest,  the  exorcise, 
and  the  postures  of  the  body.    For  the  same  reason  must  not  only  those  medioizxes 
and  that  diet  be  chosen  for  a  sick  man,  which  are  suitaUe  to  his  oondition  (r^ee- 
tative^,  but  we  must  regulate  his  movements,  his  position  when  resting,  and  tiie 
exercise  of  his  mental  faculties.    Without  such  care  the  treatment  of  the  sick:  is 
necessarily  incomplete.    Health  depends  upon  the  relative  balance  of  the  three 
functions  or  parts  of  the  organization  before  mentioned,  sickness  appears  when  tlie 
balance  is  overthrown.    To  cure  sickness,  to  restore  the  balance,  we  must  seek  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  agent  or  part  whose  operation  is  deficient.    It  is  an  error, 
therefore,  to  attend  in  preference  to  one  or  other  of  the  fundamental  forma  while 
health  exists,  and  it  would  be  equally  a  mistake  to  neglect  in  sickness  that  form  or 
function  which  calls  for  active  aid.    It  would  be  wrong,  for  example,  to  endeavour 
to  cure  a  fever  by  gymnastic  operations  (Herodicus  thought  otherwise),  for  the 
animal  function  is  in  excessive  action  already,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  acce- 
lerated circulation  and  the  rapidity  of  the  breathing.    Here  chemical  treatment 
would  be  of  use. 

"  No  operation  or  function  can  take  place  in  our  organization,  except  by  the 
recinrocal  action  of  the  three  great  fundamental  forms  of  life.  If  ammal  life 
preaominates,  disease  takes  on  tne  vegetative  ioxm ;  if  vegetative  life  be  in  excess, 
disease  assumes  the  psychical  type ;  and  should  the  last  named  predominatej  the 
disorder  will  partake  of  the  animal  character!  Thus  fear,  joy,  or  anger,  eith£x 
produce  excess  of  muscular  power,  or  entirely  take  it  away.  Exercise  produces  a 
feeling  of  health,  assists  digestion,  and  induces  sleep.  The  chemical  (!)  operation 
of  spintuous  liquors  produces  either  great  depression  or  great  excitement."  (p.  15.) 

Dr.  Sonden  goes  on  to  observe,  that  the  great  characteristic  of  Ling's 
theory  is,  that  he  ever  looks  on  the  mind  and  body  as  constituting  one 
harmonious  whole.  In  our  innocent  ignorance  we  ha<f  ourselyes  come^ 
with  all  mankind^  to  the  same  conclusion ;  but  this,  too,  is  claimed  as  a  dis- 
covery  of  Ling's.  Through  the  fantastic  language  of  the  gymnasiarch,  the 
reader  will  no  doubt  have  discovered  that  a  certain  amount  of  truth  is  here 
served  up  before  him,  garnished  with  numerous  fancies  and  absurdities  ; 
but  yet  an  indulgent  critic  might  allow,  that  up  to  this  point  Liu^ 
theories  might  possibly  be  permitted  for  a  time  to  stand,  under  the 
supposition  that  he  only  wishes  to  illustrate  the  dependence  of  one  part  of 
our  organization  on  the  rest.  But  when  he  comes  to  the  application  of 
these  doctrines  to  practice,  in  union  with  his  theory  of  gymnastic  medicine, 
we  must  confess,  with  Behrends,*  that  he  carries  us  far  beyond  our  depth. 

"  Many  will  ask,''  continues  Dr.  Sonden,  "  how  it  is  that  external  treatment 
can  affect  the  internal  organs  and  parts  ^  the  human  body  ?  The  answer  lies 
in  the  definition  of  this  last  word,  'b6dy.'  Our  organization,  regarded  as  a  whole, 
must  stand  in  the  most  complete  unity  of  relation  with  itself;  and  as  a  chemical 
agent,  in  consequence  of  this  unity,  can  pass  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  of 
our  body,  so  a  mechanical  influence  can  be  transmitted  from  without  to  the 
internal  organs.**  (p.  16.) 

•  *'  Die  Scbwedische  Gjnnnastik  hat  aich  In  dner  Muse  phaotastitcben  Hypothesen  ffefaolt, 
wetche  den  too  neuheit  beftmgeuen,  and  besondera  den  Unerfahrenen  blenden.'*  **  The  SwedUh 
science  of  (ymnastici  has  wrapped  itself  in  a  mass  of  fantastic  hypotheses,  which  tend  to  deceive 
those  fond  of  novelty,  and  particularly  the  inaperienced." 
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A  cbemical  agent  of  any  kind^  we  had  always  believed,  when  taken  into 
the  stomach,  was  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  body  by  the  blood  j  and  we 
are  now  tol4  that  a  mechanical  impression  from  without  must  necessarily 
pursue  the  same  course  in  a  converse  direction)  We  had  been  taught 
that  one  of  the  great  objects  of  our  beautifid  and  complex  organization 
was  to  resLst  shodiB  from  without  upon  our  frame;  that  the  elasticity  of 
the  sfHual  column  tended  to  diminish  the  shock  to  the  brain  when  we 
alighted  from  a  height  upon  our  feet;  but  now  we  must  believe  that  the 
very  lifting  of  a  finger  is  replete  with  the  gravest  consequences.  Does 
such  an  act,  then,  produce  alterations  throughout  the  whole  of  our  system? 
Is  the  human  body  like  to  a  vessel  or  bag  filled  with  fluid,  in  which  a  vibrio 
tion  communicated  from  without  extends  throughout  the  whole  mass? 
Whatever  ling's  published  theinries  in  this  respect  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  in  his  practice  he  acted  a  very  different  part,  by  the  variety  and  com- 
plicated nature  of  the  movements  which  he  prescribes  for  the  cure  of 
disease.  The  bare  enumeration  of  these  movements  occupies  a  whole 
page  in  Dr.  Roth*s  index  to  his  book;  and  some,  such  as  the  vibrations  of 
the  perineum,  prescribed  in  gonorrhoea,  are  of  so  singular  a  character,  that 
even  were  we  disciples  of  the  gymnasiarch,  we  should  hesitate  about  the 
propriety  of  ^nploying  them.  It  woidd  be  a  waste  of  time,  of  print, 
paper,  and  space,  which  might  be  better  employed,  to  follow  Drs.  Blundell 
and  Roth,  an<l  M.  Creorgii,  through  their  whole  exposition  of  Ling*s 
theories;  and  indeed,  it  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  determine  how  far 
certain  theories  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gymnasiarch  himself,  or  have 
emanated  from  the  fertile  brains  of  his  disciples  and  successors.  Dr. 
Sonden  honestly  declares,  that 

"  If  we  seek  for  a  theory  to  explain  all  the  operations  performed  under  the 
science  (of  gymnastic  medicine),  it  must  be  confessed  that  Ling's  doctrines  do  not 
deserve  the  name.  They  embrace  merely  the  most  general  principles,  and  do  not 
descend  to  particulars.  They  concern  merely  the  commonest  principles  of  life  and 
their  mntaal  relations,  without  attempting  more  recondite  explanations  of  these, 
or  of  the  operatimis  of  gymnastic  medicme.  They  assert  the  claims  of  gymnastic 
medicme  to  take  its  place  as  a  system  of  education  and  of  therapeutics,  bvt  they 
do  not  explain  physiologically  the  nature  of  gymnastics.  In  my  ideas,  a  trae 
theory  of  gymnastics  would  be  a  complete  body  of  ascertained  laws,  respecting  the 
operation  of  movements ;  we  should  nave  rules  laid  down  to  explain  and  exhibit 
the  laws  of  active  muscular  movements  and  their  consequences ;  laws,  too,  for  the 
action  of  these  movements  upon  other  parts  of  our  system,  on  the  nerves,  the 
bloodvessels^  and  the  absorbents ;  laws  concerning  the  operation  of  passive  move- 
meaU  dr.  manipulations  on  the  various  tissues  and  oq^ns,  as,  for  example,  to 
illostiate  and  oecLare  the  effect  of  pressure,  or  of  vibration,  applied  to  a  nerve  or 
to  a  bloodvesseL  Of  all  this,  we  find  in  Ling's  works  merely  practical  hints,  but 
ftete  is  no  approach  to  a  developed  and  completed  theory.  Most  assuredly  is  it 
requisite,  that  tiKise  who  devote  themselves  to  the  practice  of  gymnastics  should 
bare  a  more  thoron^h  acquaintance  with  medical  science,  ana  particularly  with 
ph;^k)gy  and  the  oiaffuosis  of  disease,  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  general 
doctrines  promulgated  by  the  kinesipathists."  (p.  18.) 

We  have  already  said  that  Dr.  Sonden^s  pamphlet  is  by  far  the  mo^ 
moderate  in  its  pretensions  of  all  the  works  that  we  have  seen  on  this 
subject;  he  honestly  admits  the  want  of  a  true  scientific  foundation  for  the 
system;  and  yet  the  successors  of  Ling  boldly  claim  for  this  fantastic 
theorist  the  honours  that  are  accorded  to  a  Berzelius  or  a  Linnaeus.     We 
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liad  expressed  a  doubt,  in  a  former  page,  as  to  the  exact  length  of  ^e 
course  pursued  in  the  Central  Gymnaatic  Institution  in  StodLhoUn,  bnl^  we 
have  since  ascertained,  that  in  a  aix-fmnUhs'  course  the  gymnanASt  ifi 
made  perfect,  and  is  ready  to  be  sent  forth  to  the  world  as  a  practitaon^ 
of  this  new  art  of  healing.  Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  scarcely  credit  this 
assertion,  but  besides  having  obtained  positive  evidence  thereof  from  tbtoee 
well  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  thia  Institute,  we  can  refer  to 
M.  Qeoigii's  own  pamphlet  for  a  corroboration  of  this  statement. 

"  The  Central  Institute  of  Gymnastics  at  Stockholm,  founded  by  the  Swedish 
government,  occupies  a  vast  space,  divided  into  large  haUs^  some  speoiaUv  destined 
tor  gymnastic  exercises  and  fencing,  others  devoted  to  the  amphitheatre  of  anatomy, 
to  the  aoatoffiioal  muaeum,  to  the  libraiv,  and  to  divers  classes.  The  object  of  tms 
establbhment  is  to  form  annually,  to  tne  number  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  masters  of 
gymnastics  for  all  the  colleges,  for  the  primary  and  secondaiy  schools^  and  IasUj 
for  the  army.  The  subjects  of  the  courses  are,  descriptive  anatomy  with  dissection, 
anatomy  in  its  relation  to  the  movements  of  the  human  body,  physiology,  the 
principfes  and  theory  of  gymnastics,  the  theory  of  self-defence,  gymnastics  -with 
and  without  apparatus,  medical  gymnastics,  the  bayonet,  the  sword,  and  the  sabre 
exercise,"  &c.  «c.  (p.  8.) 

Two  questions  occur  to  us,  and  will  no  doubt  suggest  themselves  to 'our 
readers  on  perusing  this  long  list  of  accomplishments  and  attainments,  to 
be  completely  mastered  in  a  six-months'  course.  First,  we  must  believe 
the  rising  school  of  kinesipathists  to  be,  as  Baron  Diiben  remarks,  most 
universal  and  extraordinary  geniuses,  to  be  able  thus  to  become  perfect  in 
anatomy  and  physiology  during  a  winter  session,  while  they  are  at  the 
same  time  devoting  no  small  part  of  each  day  to  manual  exercises  with 
the  sabre  and  the  bayonet.  We  hear  nothing  of  chemistry;  but  perhaps 
that  too,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  is  included  within  this  wondrously 
active  half  year.  Again:  are  we  to  understand  that  without  clinical  in- 
struction, without  the  means  of  observing  disease  at  the  bedside,  these 
men  are  sent  forth  into  the  world  to  diagnose  and  to  treat  disorders  of  all 
kinds  whatsoever?  If  such  be  the  case,  we  cannot  wonder  that  their 
reported  cases  of  disease  are  so  lamentably  deficient  in  accuracy  of  detail, 
that  their  descriptions  of  the  various  maladies  they  have  heroically  sub- 
dued, are  such  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  in  many  instances, 
what  were  the  disorders  with  which  they  had  to  engage.  Nay,  it  would 
seem  that  even  in  reporting  cases  which  admitted  of  but  little  doubt,  the 
usual  want  of  honesty  that  characterizes  the  quack,  exhibits  Itself  in  their 
published  works.  At  page  69  of  his  *  Kinesitherapie,*  we  observe  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  M.  Georgii : 

"  t>r.  Liljevalck,  in  his  report  of  the  treatment  of  venereal  disordera  hi  thegar- 
riscm  hospital  at  Stockhohxi,  says,  <In  twenty-three  cases  of  urethxiiis,  fnw^  ^f 
iokieh  were  complioated  mik  stricture,  p€icus8M>n8  appli^  from  above  down- 
vards  upon  the  os  sacrum  were  employed  with  success/  '  &a 

The  pamphlet  of  Baron  Daben  supplies  us  with  Dr.  liljevalek's  rwi 
report,  as  follows: 

'•This  gymnastic  mode  of  cure  was  only  employed  in  simple  gonorrhcaa,  and 
the  milder  complications  of  that  malady.    If  gtrictwre,  prostatic  udbuomatioB,  or 

r*  ^iidymitis  was  present,  I  had  teoourse  to  the  ancient  and  usual  method  of  cure 
je^  ateigatt  till  ganunal  iLcntdan)." 
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It  has  been  justlj  oomplamed,  by  those  who  have  preferred  legitimate 
medicine  to  Mnesipathj,  that  as  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a 
scientific  exposition  of  the  system.  Sueh  haia  certainly  been  the  case  in 
Sweden,  where  Professor  Branting  has  evidently  shrunk  from  this  test, 
proposed  to  him  eight  years  ago  by  the  Boyal  Medical  Society  of  Stock- 
holm. Drs.  Roth  and  Blundell  have,  however,  been  more  bold  in  England; 
bat  after  perusing  their  respective  volumes,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
Swedish  gymnasiarchs  have  chosen  the  wiser  and  the  better  part,  of  almost 
total  silence  on  this  matter.  We  can  only  judge  of  kinesipathy  at  its 
foaBtain-head  in  Sweden,  by  Branting's  annual  reports  and  orations;  while 
in  the  cases  that  have  been  published  to  illustrate  his  doctrines  there  is  so 
little  detail,  so  little  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis, 
that  they  must  be  received  with  extreme  caution.  In  a  truly  scientific 
work  on  any  subject,  it  is  at  all  events  necessary,  that  the  cases  of  reputed 
cures  effected  by  the  agency  of  a  specific  mode  of  treatment  should  be 
espedally  complete  in  the  detail  of  their  symptoms,  so  that  no  possible 
question  could  anse  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  disorder.  We  are  con- 
strained to  say,  that  this  essential  rule  has  been  most  grievously  n^lected 
by  almost  all  the  writers  whose  works  are  now  before  us:  we  must  confess 
that  the  enumeration  of  their  cures  reminds  us  more  of  HoUoway  or  of 
Morison,  than  of  the  sober  and  prudential  reserve  that  should  characterize 
a  sdentific  report.  In  many  instances  the  mere  name  of  a  disorder  is 
given,  with  hardly  any  of  the  symptoms  we  should  look  for  to  authenticate 
fixe  diagnosis.  Here,  for  instance,  is  one  of  M.  Gkorgii*8  cases,  copied  from 
his  master's.  Professor  Branting*s,  report : 

'*  We  would  refer  here  to  the  case  of  a  patient  who,  to  all  ap}>earances,  suffered 
fi»m  tubercles  in  one  of  the  hemispberes  of  the  brain,  an  affection  which,  for  the 
space  of  .several  years,  bad  given  rise  to  violent  and  periodic  headaches.  He  was  at 
ust^  treated  by  derivative  movements,  and  subsequently  by  circular  percussions 
appHed  with  tne  hand  over  the  superior  part  of  the  cranium.  This  last-named 
flpplicatioQ  arreted  the  headaches ;  and  the  excessive  heat,  the  painful  and  con- 
tmiial  pulsations,  the  eonvulsionfl  and  vertigo,  also  disappeared."  (p.  90.) 

"We  hardly  know,"  says  Baron  DQben, '*  whether  the  last  sentence 
belongs  really  to  the  report  or  no^  for  at  first  it  is  said  that  the  headaches 
were  periodic,  but,  finally,  we  are  told  that  the  pulsations  were  painful  and 
continuous.'*  Our  readers  will  at  once  perceive  the  utter  insufificiency,  in  a 
sd/Qntific  point  of  view,  of  such  a  report  as  the  above.  How  was  the 
diagnosis  of  tubercles  existing  in  the  brain  at  all,  made  out  on  this 
oecasion  ?  Does  M.  Oeorgii  mean  to  infer  that  the  tubercles,  if  they  did 
exist,  were  dissipated  by  the  circular  percussion  on  the  exterior  of  the 
iwtient's  erBnimn  1  How  did  he  ascertain  that  the  disease  existed  in  the 
hemiBpherefl^  unless  by  the  marvellous  powers  of  animal  magnetism  ?  Were 
the  tubercles  absorbed  1  or  did  they  dry  up  and  shrivel  before  such  powerful 
manipulations  1 — Such  is  a  fair  and  average  sample  of  the  cases  reported  by 
the  heads  of  the  gymnastio  school;  and  their  diseiples  in  this  country,  Drs. 
Both  and  Blundell,  have  not  been  more  happy  in  their  descriptions  of 
disease.  We  torn  to  page  178  of  Dr.  Both's  curious  volume,  where  the 
aolbor  begins  to  explain  '^the  treatment  of  single  diseases."  The  first 
class  of  disorders  are  enumerated  as  ''  congestions  of  the  head,  headaches, 
giddiness^  humming  in  the  ears/'  &c.     For  these  are  prescribed — 1.  De- 
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rivative  movements  of  the  legs  and  feet;  2.  Passive  rotation  of  the  feet, 
with  active  passive  extension  and  flexion  of  the  feet — and  below  is  one  of 
the  beautiful  woodcuts  that  ornament  the  volume,  where  a  stout  gynmasiAst 
is  depicted  rotating  his  patient's  toes  and  foot;  and  we  are  gravely  told,  that 
the  operator,  after  fixing  his  patient's  leg  across  his  knees,  then  '*  moves 
his  left  hand^  which  presses  a  little  on  the  point  of  the  foot,  in  a  circle  from 
right  to  left  from  three  to  six  times,  and  then  the  samejrom  le/l  to  right, 
more  or  less  quickly,  according  to  the  prescription.  This  rotatory  move- 
ment is  repeated  two  or  three  times.**  (p.  180.) 

Such  of  our  readers  as  remember  Hahnemann's  famous  directioxiB  for  the 
divers  shakings  of  the  elbow  and  elevations  of  the  arm  in  the  preparation  of 
his  wonder-working  infinitesimal  doses,  will  not  fail  to  perceive  some 
analogy  here.  But,  after  all,  kinesipathic  treatment,  however  ludicrous  it 
may  seem  to  the  reader  and  to  the  man  of  science,  is,  like  hydropathy,  no 
joke  for  the  unfortunate  patient.  Dr.  Neumann  employed  the  following 
measures  in  a  case  of  opaque  cornea — 1.  Pressiure  on  the  supraorbital 
region  twenty  or  thirty  times  daily ;  2.  Passive  rotation  of  the  head  eigbt 
or  ten  times  daily;  3.  Friotionsin  the  direction  of  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus  and  transverse  (sic)  and  the  beginning  of  the  internal  jugular  vein; 
4.  Flexion  of  the  trunk  with  resista/nce;  5.  Active  rotation  of  the  lower 
extremities;  6.  Percussion  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  with  a  cylindrical  piece 
of  wood.  These  were  continued  for  the  space  of  fourteen  weeks;  but  the 
narrator  honestly  adds,  that  he  does  not  know  whether  the  further  efiects 
of  the  treatment  entirely  restored  the  eye. 

In  *'  chronic  inflammations  of  the  larynx  and  windpipe,  and  irregular 
activity  of  the  vocal  cords,"  a  tolerably  strong  vibration,  with  moderate 
pressure,  is  employed  on  both  sides  of  the  larynx  and  windpipe.  In  addition 
to  this  we  find  that  there  is  recommended — 1.  Submaxillary  vibration; 
2.  Double  oblique  lateral  friction  of  the  throat;  3.  Point  vibration  on  the 
windpipe ;  4.  Double  frictions  from  the  throat  down  the  shoulders  and 
arms ;  5.  Longitudinal  friction  of  the  larynx  with  three  separated  fingers, 
and  loud  spedking,  reading,  singing,  and  declamation;  though  we  cannot 
seriously  suppose  that  these  are  employed  in  cases  of  laryngitis.  Passing  on 
to  tubercular  phthisis,  we  are  gravely  told  that  ling  "  advised  movements 
as  soon  as  the  lungs  show  traces  of  incipient  ulceration,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  cough,  congestion  of  the  chest,  inflammation^  and  formation  of  pus, 
become  manifest.**  We  should  have  tliought  that  kinesipathy  would  have 
seized  on  the  disorder  in  its  earliest  stage,  and  by  some  wonderful  gymnastic 
combination  of  movements,  have  prevented  the  formation  of  tubercles  at 
all.  But  perhaps  we  are  in  error;  for  on  the  same  page  we  are  told  that 
Ling  himself,  and  Professor  Branting,  were  both  cured  of  this  disease  by 
movements ;  and  we  conclude  that  what  is  here  meant  is,  that  Ling  and 
Branting  were  both  in  this  way  freed  from  the  predisposition  to  phthisis. 
It  could  not  be  possible,  in  the  narrow  limits  of  these  observations,  to 
analyze  carefully  all  the  singular  modes  of  cure  by  movements,  projected 
and  practised  by  ling  and  his  disciples.  Of  Branting's  method  of  reporting 
cases  we  have  ^ready  given  a  specimen;  and  let  us  now  see  how  Dr.  Both 
acquits  himself  in  this  respect.  The  following  is  given  as  a  case  of  phthisis 
and  its  treatment;  and  if  the  disease  itself  was  not  severe,  the  same  cannot 
assuredly  be  said  of  the  mode  of  cure  that  was  adopted : 
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"The  patient  was  twenty-six  years  pf  a^e,  and  was  principallv  employed  at 
needlework;  she  was  extremely  nervous,  irritable,  and  very  thin;  feet  and  hands 
eeneially  cold;  continual  tickling  in  the  throat,  congh,  sometimes  spitting  of  blood 
m  small  quantities ;  the  expectoration  moderate,  sHmy,  menish,  and  like  ms ;  the 
upper  pwt  of  both  Inxigs,  daring  the  percussion,  yielded  a  doll  souna ;  short 
bieathins,  a  little  stoopiiu^,  in  conseqnenoe  of  weabiess  of  the  musoles  of  the  back, 
the  ahomders  projectij]^  forward ;  the  dijgestion  deranged,  sometimes  no  appetite, 
uid  at  other  tmies  vomiting,  frequent  diarrhoea,  menstruations  regular  as  to  time« 
but  little,  and  only  during  one  day;  leucorrhoea;  the  skin  dry  and  flabby;  the 
countenance  livid,  blue  circles  around  the  eyes,  which  were  sunk  in,  the  sclerotic 
coloured  like  mother  of  pead,  the  lips  blue,  the  pulse  almost  insensible,  great  weak- 
ness, and  continued  fear  of  death.  We  have  no  exact  copy  of  the  prescription,  but 
as  &!'  as  we  remember  the  movements  vrere : 

"  1st  Transverse  frictions  of  the  loin4  from  the  spine  downwards,  while  the 
patient  was  in  the  supported  sitting  position. 

"  2nd.  Active-passive  extension  or  the  leg,  previously  placed  and  kept  by  the 
assistuit  in  the  same  position. 

**  3rd,  Active  turning  of  the  trunk  in  the  upright  standing  position,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  operator. 

"  4th.  Active-passive  extension  of  the  trunk  in  the  high,  long,  sitting  position, 
till  the  trunk  was  almost  in  a  horizontal  Hne  with  the  legs,  and  passive-active 
flexion  from  this  position  in  the  sitting  one. 

"  5th.  Active-passive  pressing  down  of  the  extended  leg  in  the  reolined  8up« 
ported  sitting  position. 

"  6th.  Lateral  vibration  of  the  larynx  and  windpipe,  with  the  doable  parallel 
frictions  of  the  throat,  and  friction  down  both  the  saoulders. 

'*  7th.  Vibration  on  the  lowest  point  of  the  windpipe,  and  longitudinal  frictions 
with  separated  fingers  on  the  larynx,  downwards. 

"  8th.  Fumpings." 

The  "  pnmping"  (dc)  is  an  entirely  passive  movement,  the  commencing 
position  of  which  is  the  following: 

"Tlie  {>atient  is  in  a  supported  sitting  position,  with  his  arms  hangmg  down 
quite  passively ;  the  operator  stands  behind  the  chair,  puts  both  his  hands  on  the 
stdes  of  the  patient's  chest,  strokes  them  ^ntly  to  the  armpits,  which  he  holds, 
aad  raises  tl^  shoulders  of  the  patient,  which  he  keeps  in  this  position  for  half  a 
minute  or  longer ;  afterwards  he  lets  them  gently  down,  and  begins  again  the  same 
movement,  which  is  repeated  from  three  to  six  times.  This  movement  produces, 
in  the  {;enexality  of  patients,  a  very  agreeable  feeling,  caused  by  the  artificial 
passive  unit^^tion  of  the  respiratory  movements.''  (p.  210.) 

"  9th.  Passive  flying.  (! !;  The  patient  is  in  a  standing  position,  and  leans  with 
the  hold  on  the  chest  of  the  operator,  who  stands  on  an  elevated  level  bchmd  the 
patient;  the  operator  seizes  the  entirely  passive  arms  on  their  lowest  parts,  or  on 
the  hands,  and  makes  quick  or  slow  flying  movements-— three,  six,  or  mne  times — 
one  aftof  the  other.    After  an  interval  this  movement  is  repeated. 

*'  XQth,  Passive  rotation  of  the  feet,  and  active-passive  extension  and  flexion  of 
thef^t 

"  llth<  Passive  rotation  and  active-passive  extension  and  flexion  of  the  hands. 

"  12th.  Active-passive  extension  of  the  leg  in  the  half-standing  position,  with 
hips  held,  resting  with  the  thigh  on  a  transversal  bar. 

"ISth.  The  active-passive  raising  of  the  trunk  from  the  stooping-standing 
position  to  the  upright  one. 

"  14th.  Ciicnlaf  inotiona,  altomaildAg  with  vihcating  movements  on  the  relaxed 
ahdomen  of  tiie  recumbent  patient,  for  five  minutes. 

"  15^  Active-passive  flexion  and  extension  of  the  arms,  in  the  sitting  position, 

"  16th.  Lon^tndinal  frictions  of  both  sides  of  the  chest,  from  below  upwaida 
to  the  elbows,  m  the  supported  sitting  position.  . 
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"  17th.  Active  flexion  of  one  leg,  in  a  half-standing  position,  while  the  other 
rests  backwards  on  the  point  of  the  foot,  on  an  elevated  leveL 

"  These  different  movements  were  not  employed  at  the  same  time,  and  not  in 
the  above-mentioned  order."  (p.  213.) 

Our  readers  will  share  in  our  wonder  at  such  treatment  adopted  in  a 
patient,  with  almost  insensible  pulse,  and  extremely  debilitated.  Mar- 
vellous, indeed,  must  have  been  the  inherent  vitality  of  her  sinkings  frame, 
to  withstand  the  various  active-passive  movements  enumerated  above.* 
Continuing  the  case,  we  are  further  informed,  that 

"  Two  months  have  passed  since  this  treatment  was  commenced;  the  chest  of 
the  patient  has  developed  more  than  half  an  inch  in  the  periphery  of  the  thorax: 
the  oreathing  is  less  snort ;  the  countenance  is  less  livid ;  the  blue  circles  around 
the  eyes  have  disappeared ;  the  eyes  are  less  deep ;  the  lips  red ;  the  coug:h  not 
much  changed ;  the  expectoration  not  so  much ;  spitting  of  olood  seldom,  and  less, 
and  of  the  same  nature ;  no  diarrhoea,"  &o,  &o.  (p.  314.) 

Throughout  the  whole  report  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  lungs,  as  ascertainable  by  the  stethoscope;  no 
microscopic  observations  are  recorded  of  the  sputa,  no  observations  of  the 
conditions  of  the  gums,  and  finally,  there  is  not  a  word  about  the  state  of 
the  pulse.  In  the  next  page  we  find  the  following  rich  morgeau,  on  ''  Acute 
(Edema  of  the  Lungs,  and  Incapacity  of  Expectorating;**  quoted,  without 
any  observation,  from  lUchter : 

"I  do  not  know  a  better  treatment  than  to  put  the  patient  (who  begins  to  he 
l)ennmb€d,  and  who  is  unable  to  expectorate)  in  an  upri(<ht  position,  to  keep  him 
on  the  arms  [sic],  to  shake  his  shoulders,  to  knock  on  his  back,  to  excite  him  by 
repeated  screammg  [query,  of  the  operator  or  of  the  patient  P]  to  expectorate, 
and  to  remove  with  the  fingers  the  slime  from  the  posterior  part  of  his  mouth. 
Many  persons  on  the  point  of  suffocation  are  saved  from  this  danger;  and  I  am 
astonisoed  to  see  many  medical  men  allow  patients  so  circumstanced  to  lie  quietly 
and  continue  their  rattling  till  they  die."  (p.  215.) 

It  is  evidently  not  the  policy  or  the  practice  of  the  gymnasiasts  to  allow 
their  patients  an  interval  of  rest,  and  we  should  be  curious  to  know  what 
are  the  symptoms  of  acute  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  what  the  rationale  of 
such  treatment. 

In  the  same  page  we  have  a  paragraph  on  "  Adherences  of  the  Lungs,'* 
and  they  are  to  be  treated — it  is  not  said  how  they  are  diagnosed,  or  if  fresh 
or  ancient — "  by  friction  in  a  straight  line  on  hoih  sides  of  the  chest,  alter- 
nating with  a  vibration  round  the  thorax,  while  the  patient  keeps  his  arms 
raised  and  fixed  on  an  object  during  this  passive  movement**  (p.  215.) 

Dr.  Both  is  neither  luminous  nor  long-winded  in  his  observations  on 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  their  treatment  by  movements,  while  Dr.  Blun- 
dell  favours  us  with  six  cases,  where  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  was  relieved; 
and  even  where  disease  of  the  mitral  valves  (p.  260)  disappeared  under  the 
all-powerful  influence  of  kinesipathy.  Dr.  Roth  gives  us  the  rationale  of 
the  "  chopping-and-knocking  treatment**  in  such  cases,  copied  from  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Neumann,  of  Graudenz. 

"  Dr.  N.,"  says  he,  "  finds  an  analogy  between  the  excrescences  of  the  endocardium 
(which  he  considers  as  the  products  of  a  previously  inflammatory  state),  and  the 

«  Actlv«-paMiTe  moremenU  are  explftined  to  be  thoee  where  ttie  patiaot  oflfen  more  or  le** 
xestotance  to  the  manipolatioiii  of  the  operator. 
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fibrous  or  tendinous  texture  of  cicatrices  from  ulcers,  whicli  bad  formerly  been  of 
very  lon^  standing  [sic].  As  indirect  pressure  can  [cannot  ?]  be  used  for  increas- 
ing the  absorption  of  these  excrescences,  the  movement  is  substituted  by  vibrationsj 
pomt-shakings,  choppings,  percussion,  &c"  (p.  218.) 

After  all,  then,  the  heart,  the  important  organ  so  wonderfully  guarded 
in  our  system  from  external  injuries,  will  not  escape  "  the  choppings  and 
knockings"  of  the  kinesipathic  operation ;  but  we  should  as  soon  expect 
that  the  excrescences  would  be  knocked  off  by  a  few  vigorous  well-directed 
blows,  as  that  they  would  be  absorbed,  by  tapping  the  outside  of  the  thorax. 
There  may  be  indeed  a  hidden  virtue  in  these  tappings,  which  has  not  been 
revealed  to  Avenbnigger  and  to  Fiorry. 

"  Chrouio  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  boweb,  flatulence,  and  obstruction,  are 
treated  by  movements  increasing  the  activity  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  con- 
traction of  which  produces  a  squeezing  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  by  which  the 
excretion  of  bkxxi  and  gall  is  promotM  as  in  a  sponge !"  (Bichter.) 

Our  author  is  eloquent  on  piles ;  see  the  following : 

"  Sttppressed  piles  causing  [P]  mental  diseases.  After  a  sudden  spontaneous  or 
artificial  stoppage  of  dischuge  of  blood  or  slime,  persons  suffering  from  piles 
often  become  lunaiies;  these  must  be  treated  immediately,  without  any  loss  of 
time,  by  movements  acting  very  violently  on  the  brain,  which  must  all  be  done  in 
a  horizontal  position,  and  the  patient  must  be  overturned  [ ! !],  and  as  quickly  as 
possible  kept  up  and  down  by  the  assistants. 

"Many  tear  this  overturning,  because  they  wrongly  believe  that  the  blood  acts 
only  by  its  weight,  and  that  it  comes  in  too  great  a  Quantity  to  the  brain ;  if  the 
first  were  the  case,  the  blood  would  never  flow  to  the  nead  in  an  upright  position ; 
with  respect  to  the  too  great  quantity,  the  blood  is  pressed  on  to  the  brain  only,  if 
the  patient  being  nervous  retains  his  breath,  and  actively  resists  while  his  trunk 
is  moved  up  and  down.  If  the  patient  is  entirely  passive  while  the  overturning  is 
made  by  the  assistants,  the  heaa  becomes  cool,"  &c.  (p.  227.) 

Whether  a  lunatic  patient,  or  even  a  sane  one,  would  be  likely  to  remain 
pas^ve  under  such  violent  manipulations,  we  leave  to  our  readers  to  decide. 
We  observe  at  page  235,  that  a  similar  mode  of  treatment  is  spoken  of  for 
the  cure  of  epilepsy;  and  at  page  257,  when  speaking  of  mental  disease,  a 
system  resembling  the  ancient  mode  of  treatment  by  the  turning-chair  is 
seriously  advised. 

''  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  mental  disease  has  been  successfully  treated  by 
mechanical  influences ;  as,  for  instance,  by  the  turning-table,  on  which  the  patient, 
with  his  feet  towards  the  centre  of  motion,  is  fastened  in  a  supported  sitting  or 
Iving  position,  and  then,  by  a  mechanical  apparatus,  turned  round  m  a  slow,  quick, 
^0^,  or  decreasing  manner.  The  curative  effect  of  this  manipulation  is  mani- 
fested by  the  change  in  the  respiration  or  pulsation,  by  the  production  of  giddiness, 
and  an  uncommon  excitement  of  the  ccBnestens,  This  has  been  useful  ^nerally 
in  melancholy  and  obstinate  patients;  also  to  those  suffering  from  flts  of  insanity, 
aod  in  mania  with  a  suicidal  tendency.  Quiet  and  indolent  patients  have  been 
roused  and  excited  by  this  manipulation,  and  in  some  nervous  oiseases,  especially 
in  some  cases  of  epilepsy,  it  has  been  successful."  (p.  257.) 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  by  this  time  be  disposed  to  cry  out,  "  Hold, 
enough!**  But  we  could  multiply  quotations  of  the  same  character  as  the 
above,  to  an  almost  indefinite  degree. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  altogether,  it  will  be  asked  of  us,  if  we 
believe  that  any  great  discovery  has  been  made  by  the  Swedish  gym- 
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iMaiaflts)  if^  aptii  from  the  absurdities  aad  charlatanism  irhicb  abound  m 
the  writings  of  Ling  and  of  his  followers,  we  have  foond  therein  some 
grains  of  truth,  some  golden  particles,  which,  sifted  from  the  mbbidi  that 
conceals  them,  reveal  the  exiatenoc  beneath  of  a  mine  of  scientific  lesearehy 
and  which  may  lead  to  a  zeroltttion  in  our  present  treatment  of  dsseass,  or 
may  at  least  modify  its  details  ?  Is  this  new  system  one,  like  hydropathy,  that 
contains  elements  of  good— one  thaty  under  due  meclinal  superintendence, 
may  really  aid  us  in  the  alleviation  of  the  maladww  that  afflict  our  framef 
or  is  it,  like  its  ally  homoBopathy,  eaReniaally  ne§^iv«,  augatoiy,  andialsef 

All  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  their  profession, 
will  have  met  with  individuals  labouring  under  the  countless  forms  of 
dyspepsia  and  its  consequences,  who,  when  exercise  was  strongly  urged 
upon  them,  as  a  means  of  recruiting  their  ener^es,  have  replied,  that  they 
were  incapable  of  the  least  active  exertion,  that  they  h»d  not  strength  to 
run,  to  ride,  to  swim,  or  to  undertake  a  pedestrian  excursion  in  sewch  of 
health.  These  are  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  study,  or  in  the 
absorbing  pursuit  of  wealth,  sitting  all  day  in  close  oounting-hoases,  or 
ensconced  in  easy  chairs  before  a  library-fire,  who  have  taken  little  or  no 
care  about  the  purification  of  the  skin  by  repeated  ablutions  of  the  whole 
body,  and  while  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  have  neglected 
almost  entirely  that  active  muscular  exertion  which  is  requisite  for  keeping 
open  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  preserving  the  activity  of  the  secreting  and 
excreting  processes  of  the  body.  Or  they  are  females,  who  have  worn  oat 
their  strength  in  crowded  assemblies,  and  in  the  exhausting  chase  of 
fiishion,  to  whom  muscular  exertion  has  become  a  myth  fit  only  for  dairy* 
maids  and  stout  country  wenches,  but  not  to  be  thought  of  for  the  pale 
votary  of  Almack*s.  There  is,  too,  the  poor  pining  milliner's  apprentice^ 
working  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  in  doee 
ill-ventilated  chambers,  to  whom  the  fresh  air  of  the  country  is  only  pic- 
tured as  a  dream  of  her  childhood,  long  since  vamshed,  and  never  to 
return.  In  many  of  the  above  subjects,  debility  has  really  advanced  so  hr^ 
that  active  movements  are  at  first  out  of  the  question,  and  for  such,  pa»* 
sive  movements,  as  in  the  operation  of  shampooing,  may  be  substituted 
with  unquestionable  benefit,  when  combined  with  attention  to  the  secre- 
tions of  the  skin,  and  to  the  disordered  state  of  the  internal  organs. 

As  an  adjunct  to  medical  practice,  a  well-ordered  and  scientificallj 
managed  system  of  gynmastic  exerdses  would  be  accepted  readily  by  the 
profession.  The  value  of  active  and  passive  muscular  movements  in  pro* 
moting  absorption,  and  in  increasing  the  activity  of  the  excreting  oi^gana, 
has  long  been  recognised ;  and  had  the  successors  of  Ling  confined  them- 
selves to  this  alone,  had  they  refrained  from  seeking  alliances  with  the 
hydropath  and  the  mesmerist,  they  would  have  had  no  cause  to  complain, 
as  they  now  loudly  do,  of  the  seeming  apathy  of  the  medical  world.  It  was 
only  when  Ling  overleaped  the  bounds  of  lus  own  sphere,  and  invaded  the 
territory  of  legitimate  medicine  with  an  army  of  wild  theories  and  empi- 
ricisms, that  Betzius  and  his  brethren  shrank  from  his  absurdities,  and 
refused  to  identify  themselves  with  a  system  repugnant  to  conmion  sense, 
and  unsupported  by  physiological  or  pathological  argument  If  there  be 
blame  to  be  attached  to  these  fathers  of  the  profession  in  Sweden,  to  these 
men  who  have  won  honourable  laurels  in  the  field  of  scientific  investigation^ 
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ift  i%thAi^  periuqps  ooiredlyjr  popular  outcry^  and  owed  bj  the  royal  ftivoor, 
in  whose  Bimfthino  kinmipathy  now.  basks  in  Sweden,  they  did  not  show  a 
bolder  front,  and  meet  the  enemy,  like  Banm  Diiben,  hoQ  to  &ce.  A  few 
mofe  such  critiqiies  aa  those  of  Malgaigne,  and  of  the  last-named  author, 
would  annihilate  this  so-oalledsdanca  in  its  present  empirical  garb;  while, 
under  legitimate  oontvol,  the  sdenoe  of  mnsoular  movements  and  of  their 
effeots  might  be  securely  and  eantioasly  inrestigated,  free  from  the  mon- 
strous theoiies  and  absord  practiees  which  characteriase  the  doctrines  and 
treatment  advocated  by  Mfissrs.  Xing  and  Branting. 


Abt.  IV. 

The  Begig^rar-OmeraTs  Report  an  the  Mortality  o/Chderain,  Bndand, 
1848-49.— Z;ofMi<m,  1852. 

This  elaborate  work,  drawn  up  from  the  official  returns  of  the  deaths  in 
England  and  Wales,  is  the  production  of  Mr.  Farr,  to  whom  the  Begistrar- 
general  entrusted  it.  Mr.  Farr  was  assisted  especially  by  Messrs.  Hammack, 
Thornton,  Clode,  Cocke,  Sowray,  and  Angus.  We  think  it  right  to  men- 
tifiii  these  names,  as  the  work  is  one  of  first-rate  character,  and  in  point 
both  of  magnitude  and  importance,  is  indeed,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  a 
national  one. 

Our  readers  know  exactly  the  kind  of  returns  which  are  made  to  the 
Begistrar-generaL  liable  to  Macy,  and  imperfect  as  they  are  in  many 
ways,  they  yet  embody  a  multitude  of  facts  of  the  highest  importance.  In 
the  case  of  Uie  Cholera  epidemic,  the  fallacies  arising  from  erroneous  returns 
and  incorrect  diagnosis  were  probably  less  numerous  than  they  are  in  other 
diseases,  whose  characters  are  less  clearly  defined.  What  errors  also  may 
have  occurred,  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  lost  in  the  vast  numbers,  or  com- 
p«isated  for  by  the  great  preponderance  of  correct  returns.  We  conceive 
ounelves  justified,  then,  in  receiving,  with  Mr.  Farr,  the  official  returns  of 
the  ^strict  registrars  as  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  used  in  a  statistical 
inquiry. 

At  the  dose  of  the  epidemic,  a  list  of  every  death  from  cholera  and 
diarrhcea  in  1849,  was  transcribed  from  the  registration  volumes ;  the  deaths 
Iran  these  two  diseases  amounted  to  72,180,  and  it  was  calculated  that 
simply  printing  the  list  would  fill  an  octavo  volume  of  2500  pages.  In 
order  to  present  a  concise  view  of  the  main  &cts,  the  abstracts,  and  the 
prominent  facts  relating  to  each  locality,  were  condensed,  and  are  now  pre- 
sented to  the  piiblio  with  a  running  commentary  by  Mr.  Farr,  and  with 
virions  tables  and  dii^;ram%  prepared  by  his  coadjutors. 

Mr.  Fair's  oommentary  is  full  of  interest;  there  are,  of  course,  many 
points  on  winch  he  must  expect  differences  of  opinion,  and  there  are  others 
wbid)  he  has  evidently  not  had  time  thoroughly  to  consider.  But  taking 
it  altogether,  his  portion  of  the  work  is  admirably  done. 

We  shall  give  a  short  abstract  of  it  in  order.  As  might  be  expected, 
great  stress  is  laid  on  hygienic  conditions,  and  the  report  on  cholera  is 
preceded  by  two  or  three  pages,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  usual 
rate  of  mortality  in  country  and  town  districts.    Then  passing  to  cholera, 
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Mr.  Fan*  alludes  to  the  ontbreaks  in  India,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  summer 
cholera  in  England  in  1846.  He  then  passes  to  the  epidemic  of  1848-49  in 
London,  and  refers  the  first  cases  of  the  <'  new  form*'  to  the  end  of 
Septeml)er.  The  weekly  returns,  and  remarks  on  the  spread  of  the  e|Mdemic 
throughout  England,  are  then  appended.  And  next  we  haye  sections  on 
the  following  subjects  : 

1.  Influence  of  Sex  an  ^  MortaUii/  from  Cholera, — Cholen  in  1849 
killed,  in  England  and  Wales,  26,108  males;  27,185  females.  Corrected 
for  population  (as  there  is  an  excess  of  females)  one  male  died  out  of  every  331 ; 
one  female  in  every  333 ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  males  suffered  slightly 
more  than  females.  In  some  districts,  however,  the  proportions  were 
different.  At  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic  the  deaths  of  males  were  in 
excess,  but  at  the  height  the  deaths  of  females  exceeded  those  of  males. 

2.  In^tienee  of  Age, — Cholera  was  fatal  at  all  ages,  but  the  middle  period 
of  life  suffered  most.  The  diarrhoea,  on  the  other  hand,  which  Mr.  Farr 
looks  upon  as  "  cholera  with  the  striking  but  not  essential  symptoms  sup- 
pressed," was  more  fatal  to  children  and  old  persons.  Classing  the  cholera 
and  diarrhoea  deaths  together,  it  appears  that  men  of  the  age  of  25-^5 
were  twice  as  liable  in  this  cholera  epidemic  to  die,  as  those  10  years 
younger  (15-20).     From  this  period  the  danger  increases  with  i^. 

3.  Bu/ration  of  Faial  Cases  of  Cholera.  —  The  mean  duration  of  &tal 
cases  was,  in  men,  49*44  hours;  in  women,  50*44  hours.  It  appeared  to 
diminish  as  life  advances;  thus  the  duration  in  both  sexes  at  tiie  age  of 
15-35,  was  50*904  hours;  at  the  age  of  35-55,  it  was  46-896  hours;  and 
at  the  age  of  56  and  upwards,  47*352  hours.  Fatal  diarrhosa  lasted  modi 
longer — ^viz.,  16*044  days  in  males,  and  16*692  days  in  females. 

4.  Course  of  the  Epidemics  of  1831-2  and  1848-9.— The  two  epidenries 
followed  generally  the  same  tnick.  In  London,  Portsmouth,  Bristol, 
Shrewsbury,  Wigan,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Hull,  and  Merthyr-Tydfil,  the 
mortality  was  greater  in  1849  than  in  1832.  In  Exeter,  Plymouth, 
Gloucester,  King's  Lynn,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  Carlisle,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and  Sunderland,  the  mortality  was  less  in  the  last  than 
in  the^rst  epidemic 

Each  epidemic  lasted  15  months,  and  commenced  in  October  [end  of 
September?].  The  epidemic  of  1831-2  had  a  first  eruption,  lasting  ^m 
October  to  May,  when  the  mortality  descended  to  the  lowest  point;  and 
during  this  time,  out  of  1000  deaths  occurring  in  the  whole  epidemi<^  174 
took  place,  or  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths.  From  May  to  December 
was  the  second  eruption,  which  reached  its  intensity  in  August;  and  during 
it,  826  deaths  occurred  out  of  every  1000  distributed  over  the  whole  period 
of  the  epidemia  The  epidemic  of  1848-9  had  a  first  eruption,  which 
reached  its  height  in  the  fourth  month,  and  descended  to  the  lowest  point  in 
May,  1849 ;  it  caused  29  per  eent.  of  the  total  deaths.  The  second  eruption 
reached  its  height  in  September,  and  caused  79  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deaths. 

In  Paris,  also,  each  epidemic  had  two  eruptions. 

The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  relative  mortality  in  the 
different  months  of  the  two  epidemics ;  the  numbers  representing  the  per* 
centages  of  the  total  mortality  in  each  epidemic  respectively. 
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Months. 


October  . 

November 

December 

Jasiiary  • 
Febfuaiy 
March  . 
April.  . 
ffij  .  . 
June  .  . 
July  .  . 
Aiigost  . 
September 
October. 
November 
December 


1831-2, 


p 

•651 

•814 

•691 

•918 

•689 

1«986 

1'210 

S'289 

-689 

4*913 

•556 

4-530 

•197 

2-419 

•601 

4-408 

3-761 

15-574 

13-916 

28-699 

89-178 

17-718 

37-463 

18-194 

8-555 

2*593 

1-552 

-453 

•300 

1848-9. 


L^hunee  qf  TempeBt€Uiwre, — ^A  table  is  ghren  sbowii^  the  temperature  of 
London  daring  the  year  1849,  and  the  deaths  &om.  cholera.  In  May,  June^ 
and  July,  the  temperature  and  the  mortality  from  cholera  gradually  rose; 
the  former  reached  its  aome  in  Av^gust,  the  latter  in  Sq>tember.  Mr.  Farr 
eviden^y  attaches  great  weight  to  the  influence  of  temperature  on  cholera. 

InfiMmce  f^  LooaHUy^-^'^^Q  influence  of  locality  on  cholera  was  extraor- 
dinary, and  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  46,592  of  the  53,293  deaths 
from  diolera,  in  the  year  1849,  occurred  in  only  134  out  of  623  districts. 
Xo  pot  this  in  other  words,  46,592  deaths  occurred  in  an  area  of  7839 
sqsare  miles^  on  which^^nir-^en^  of  the  population  dwelt,  while  only  6701 
deaths  occurred  on  an  area  of  49,228  square  miles,  on  which  dwelt  «ub- 
imUhM  of  the  population. 

J^hty-fiye  districts  in  England  escaped  the  cholera  altogether.  These 
districts  lie  generally  high,  and  are  thinly  peopled.  Their  population  has 
scarcely  augmented  during  the  last  10  years;  the  average  mortality  in  all 
dorii^the  10  years  has  been  very  low-— viz.,  1*75  per  cent. 

Xn  73  other  ^ystricts,  there  was  no  cholera,  but  some  diarrhoea.  In  these 
districts,  thaaverage  annual  mortality  for  10  years  has  been  1  -905  per  cent., 
aad  the  population  during  that  time  has  only  augmented  3  per  cent. 

The  diolera  was  three  times  more  fatal  on  the  coast  than  in  the  interior ; 
and  on  frirther  analysis  it  appeared  that  the  £atality  was  greatest  in  the 
i&ief  seaport  distrusts.  Thus  26,773  deaths,  or  mere  Hum  Ao^ those  of  the 
whole  eonntcy^  oooarred  in  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Bristol,  Plymouth, 
Foiteiioiilfa,  Southampton,  and  Tynemouth.  Setting  aside  London,  the 
eea  districts  may.  be  divided  into  three  groups  :-^^ 

(a.)  JnehuMmg  tha  Large  Porta, — Here  a  dense  population  is  crowded  on 
the  low  alluvial  soils  of  the  mouths  of  rivers ;  and  the  deaths  from  cholera 
were  as  125  to  10,000  persons  living. 

(h.)  Jnd¥dki^4h0^8eeondair^Fort8.^T^^  mortality  was  as  47  to  10,000 
perawtt  living. 

(e.)  In  the  oAer  Coaai  Diitricte,  vMch  induded  only  smaU  ports,  ofim 
inaeoemUe  io  eh^ps,  the  mortality  was  only  as  15  to  10,000  persons 
living. 
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On  <toinpATing  fikord  particularly  sea-eoaiit  and  inland  distnds,  it  is  found 
that  in  47  districts  on  the  river  and  sea-margin%  there  were  85  deaths  from 
cholera  in  every  10,000  inhabitants;  irhile  in  41  inland  districts,  oom* 
prising  the  large  towns  (except  London),  whose  aggregate  population  and 
whose  average  mortality  are  both  greater  than  tiiose  of  the  47  coast 
districts,  there  were  only  38  deaths  to  10,000  peroons  living.  The  fiOiality 
in  the  two  groups  was  in  fact  as  24*  to  L 

In  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  alter  the  abstraction  of  these  two  groups^  the 
mortality  was  only  as  12  in  every  10,000  inhabitants. 

This  great  prevalence  of  cholera  and  mortality  in  the  coast  diatrictSy  baa 
always  been  a  strong  argument  for  the  contagionist's  doctrine,  wbidi 
referred  the  disease  to  interooorse  with  other  infected  ports.  It  1%  however, 
extremely  probable,  if  not  certun,  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on 
this  argument,  and  that  prevalence  of  mortality  in  the  gresit  ports  is  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  low  level  in  which  they  stand,  and  to  their  position  on 
alluvial  soil.  The  influence  of  elevation  on  diolera  will  i^pear  more  fiilly 
in  considering  the  causes  of  the  mortality  in  London. 

The  co(d  dUtricte  suffered  considerably;  the  deaths  being  46  £nom 
dbiolera,  and  13  from  diarrhoea,  to  10,000  inhabitants.  The  nuunshy  digtrids 
of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire  suffered  very  little ;  North  Witcfaford, 
Whittlesey,  and  Wisbeach  escaped,  so  also  did  some  of  the  marsh  districts  of 
Essex  and  Kent.     In  the  Bomney  marsh  only  one  death  occurred. 

G^cilogioal  fyrmoOMn  appeared  to  influence  it  in  some  degree ;  the  districts 
on  the  Oranitic,  Silurian,  and  Devonian  systems  nearly  escaped.  Hereford* 
shire  in  the  old  red  sandstone  escaped,  while  Cornwall  and  part  of  Devon* 
shire  on  the  same  formation  suffered  severely; — still  other  circumstances 
were  in  play  here,  and  the  influence  of  geographical  formation  cannot  be 
very  great 

Before  alluding  more  particularly  to  the  influence  of  locality,  we  pass  on 
to  the 

Cmjtsea  of  the  MortcdUy  in  London. — ^A  very  curious  and  interesting  chart 
(plate  iv.)  is  given  in  the  appendix,  by  which  the  mean  temperature  of  any 
week,  and  the  mortality  in  London  of  the  years  1840-9  inclusive,  can  be 
ascertained.  Some  curious  relations  which  would  be  estimated  with  diffi- 
culty by  figures,  are  brought  out  with  great  ease  by  this  admirable  plan^and 
the  chart  m  question  deserves  very  attentive  study.  Its  chief  fact  is,  that 
in  London  there  are  two  healthy  and  unhealthy  seasons ;  April,  May,  June, 
and  the  greater  part  of  July,  constitute  the  first  healthy  season — i.e.,  the 
deaths  are  under  the  average;  then,  in  consequence  apparently  of  the 
temperature  remaining  above  60°  (Fahr.),  August  and  September  are 
unhealthy;  in  October  and  November  the  deaths  are  again  below  the 
average.  In  December,  January,  and  Februaty,  if  the  temperature  remains 
below  40**,  the  second  and  more  unhealthy  season  occurs,  and  the  deaths 
are  considerably  above  the  average.  The  cholera  both  in  1832  and  1849 
caused  a  great  increase  of  mortality  in  London,  at  a  period  of  the  year 
usually  unhealthy — ^viz.,  in  August  and  September.  The  first  eases 
occurred  south  of  the  Thames^  and  throughout  the  epidemic  the  mortality 
was  greatest  in  this  district 

The  chief  elements  which  may  be  supposed  to  influence  the  mortality  of 
mk  epidemiei  and  wiiioh  w^  have  the  means  of  investigating,  are,  the  water 
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sopplj,  the  drainage  and  elevatkHi  of  soil,  i&e  density  of  population,  and 
the  povertj  of  the  iidiabitante. 

(a.)  WaUr^t^pply,  The  Thames  supplies  a  great  portion  of  the  water; 
it  oolleets  streams  from  6160  square  miles  of  country,  and  receives  the 
sewage  of  several  millions  of  people,  Jrom  this  vast  and  polluted  river, 
a  great  amount  of  evaporation  goes  on,  especially,  of  oours^  when  the 
temperature  is  high.  The  amount  of  this  evaporation  is  almost  incredible; 
it  is  estnnated  by  Mr.  Qhasher  as  annually  1,523,242,991  gallons  of  water 
from  a  surface  of  watw  of  2245  acres  in  extent,  which  is  the  estimated 
•ufaee  of  the  l%ames;  or,  in  other  words,  18,000  tons  of  water  are  raised 
from  the  Thames  daily,  and  diffused  more  or  less  over  the  town.  This 
vapour  oairies  up,  it  is  presumed,  organic  matter,  but  the  quantity  of  this 
18  undetetmined. 

In  the  six  districts  supplied  by  water  from  the  Thames  at  Kew  and  Ham- 
mersmith, the  mortality  was  as  15  in  10,000  inhabitants.  In  20  districtSi 
supplied  from  the  Amwell,  the  Lea^  and  the  Bavensboume,  48  in  10,000 
died  of  cholera. 

In  12  districts,  supplied  from  the  Thames  between  Battersea  and 
Waterloo-bridge,  123  in  10,000  died  of  cholera. 

Of  course  this  difference  is  not  due  solely,  or  even  in  imy  great  degree 
to  the  water-supply;  because  other  more  important  elements  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  one  of  the  most  stnking  of  these  is  the 

(b.)  Eievadon, — Of  all  the  causes  influencing  the  spread  and  the 
mortality  of  chol^a,  none  has  so  great  an  effect  as  elevation.  This  fact, 
known  for  a  long  time,  has  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Farr  so  perfectly,  that 
it  may  be  received  like  the  solution  of  a  mathematical  problem.  We  shall 
quote  verbatim  as  much  as  possible  of  Mr.  Farr's  statements  on  this  point> 
referring  to  the  book  itself  for  the  tables,  and  for  the  various  proofs  and 
ealeolations  on  which  they  are  based : 

"  The  mortality  [and  therefore,  presumably,  the  prevalence,  JRev."]  from  cholera 
is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  elevation.  The  mortality  of  the  19  highest  districts 
WM  at  the  rate  of  33  in  10,000;  and  of  the  19  lowest  districts,  100  in  10,000. 
Ilie  deration  in  the  two  groups  was  as  71  to  10  feet  above  the  hi£[h-water  mark 
of  tlie  Hiames^  or  as  7  to  1,  while  the  mortality  was  as  1  to  3,  or  m  the  inverse 
ratio.  In  the  two  groups  of  the  six  districts  8up|>Hed  with  the  waters  of  the 
Tbimes  at  Kew  aoa  Hammersmith,  the  mean  elevation  was  35,  and  175  feet,  the 
mortalitv  from  cholera  19  and  11  in  10,000.  In  the  two  groups  of  12  districts 
sapplieo  with  the  Thames  water  between  the  Waterloo  and  Battersea  bridges,  the 
mean  elevations  were  j  foot  and  10  feet,  the  mortality  168  and  77  in  10,000.  In 
the  two  groups  of  20  districts,  supplied  with  the  waters  of  the  New  River  and  the 
sea,  the  mean  elevation  was  24  and  59^  feet,  the  mortality  from  cholera  was  59  and 
37.  While  the  effects  of  the  water  and  of  the  wealth  of  the  districts  are  apparent, 
thej  do  not  in  this  analysis  conceal  the  effects  of  elevation.  Cholera  was  exces- 
sivelj  fatal  in  all  the  four  districts  which  lie  on  a  level  with,  or  below,  the  Trinity 
high-water  mark;  it  destroyed  144, 161,  164,  and  205  in  10,000  inhabitants.  In 
the  five  districts  which  lie  two  to  four  feet  higher,  on  an  average,  the  mortality  was 
at  the  rate  of  68,  97, 120, 153,  and  181  in  10,000.  In  10  distncts  of  an  elevation  of 
50  feet  and  upwards,  the  mortaUty  from  cholera  was  not  higher  than  8,  8,  17, 19, 
SS,  28,  %,  35,  35,  and  53,  in  10,000.  The  last  mortaUty  occurred  in  6t.  Giles,  in 
which  the  beneficial  effect  of  elevation  was  neutralised  by  other  causes."^ 
(pp.  61-8.) 

On  further  examination  it  is  evident^  that  notwithstanding  disturbing 
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causes,  tlie  mortality  from  cholera  bore  a  constant  relation  to  the  elevation. 
Thus,  on  arranging  the  districts  into  7  terraces,  the  first  under  20  feet  of 
elevation,  the  second  under  40,  the  third  under  60,  and  so  on,  it  is  found 
that  the  mortality  on  the  ground  under  20  feet  being  estimated  by  1,  the 
mortality  of  each  successive  terrace  may  be  represented  by  ^,  ^,  |>,  ^,  j>  or 
the  mortality  on  each  successive  altitude  of  20  feet,  was  4,  f  i  f  ,  ^  t>  ^i  of 
the  terrace  immediately  below  it.  The  following  table  will  mdke  this  point 
clearer.    The  highest  terrace  (340-360  feet)  is  Hampstcad : 


DUtrioto^lBliwlL 

Number 
orterr&oe 

fh>m 
bottom. 

Deaths  IVom 

cholera  in 

10,000 

iuhabttaiits. 

OUenlated 
aeifM. 

20 

1 

102 

»?•  =102 

30  —  40 

8 

65 

^S*  =  51 

40  —  60 

3 

34 

>t*  =s  34 

60  —  80 

4 

27 

4*  =  26 

80  —  100 

6 

22 

»f »  =  20 

100  —  180 

6 

17 

*«•  =  17 

340  —  860 

18 

7 

W=    6 

The  greatest  discrepancy  between  the  actual  and  the  calculated  mortafity 
is  at  the  mean  elevation  of  20-40  feet,  and  on  examination  this  elevation 
is  found  to  include  the  districts  of  Bethnal  Green  and  Wandsworth,  where 
other  disturbing  causes  combined  to  heighten  the  mortality. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  efiect  of  bad  water  almost  disappeais 
under  the  paramount  influence  of  elevation.  We  shall  now  extract  a  por- 
tion of  another  table,  to  show  that  density  of  population  and  over-crowdingf 
which  exerts  some  influence  over  mortality,  has  also  by  the  side  of  eleva- 
tion comparatively  little  efiect : 


Elevation  in  feet 
above  Trinity  high- 
water  maxk. 

Annual  mortality 
to  10,000  persons  living. 

NvmberofpetKBUito 

Cholera, 
(1840.) 

AlleaQses, 
(1888-44.) 

An  acre. 

Aboose. 

Under  20  feet 
20—  40 
40—  60 
60—  80 
80  —  100 

102 
65 
34 
27 
29 

261 
237 
285 
236 
211 

74 
106 
184 
152 

44 

6-8 
7-6 
8-5 
8-8 
7-7 

The  extraordinary  effect  of  elevation  appeared  so  important^  that  it  was 
thcmgfat  right  to  submit  the  principle  to  another  test)  by  oomparing  the 
elevation  and  the  mortality  from  cholera  of  each  sub-district.  The  resoll 
entirely  confirms  the  aunoonced  law* 
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Thui  law  o£  elevaUon  is  perbapa  the  most  important  practioal  point 
brought  out  in  tho  Eepoity  and  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
of  the  East  India  Company;  for  the  faot^  though  long  recognised,  has 
never  been  so  definitely  shown  before. 

(a)  Dmaity  of  PopvIaJdon. — Contrasted  with  elevation,  density  has  little 
effect;  yet  when  the  effect  of  elevation  is  eliminated,  dendity  is  found  to 
bare  some  influence.  Thus  in  the  1 9  densest  districts,  where  the  inhabitants 
were  178  to  an  acre,  the  mortality  was  71  in  10,000;  whereas  in  the  19 
least  dense  districts,  where  there  were  only  34  inhabitants  to  an  acre,  the 
mortality  was  61  in  10,000. 

(d)  Wsalth  and  Poverty, — Tht  Influence  of  wealth  and  poverty  cannot 
be  fixed,  and  appeaa  to  be  less  considerable  than  was  supposed.  Elevation, 
however,  interferes  so  much  with  the  results,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  hazard  any 
conclusions 

(e.)  Influence  of  General  IfiMM)rUy<^D^^ — ^There  is  a  veiy  constant 
relation  between  tiie  mortaiUty  firom  ordinary  causes,  and  the  density  of 
popolation.  Flaoes  generally  iosalubrious  suffered  most  from  cholera. 
Thus  of  the  38  districts  into  which  London  is  divided,  19  have  a  density  of 
1^5  pmons  to  an  acre,  a  mean  elevation  of  26  feet,  and  a  mean  annual 
mortality  of  268  in  10,000;  the  mortality  from  cholera  was  84  to 
10,000.  The  19  other  districts  have  a  density  of  57  persons  to  an 
acre,  an  elevation  of  55  feet,  andamean  annual  mortality  of  212  in  10,000; 
the  mortality  from  cholera  was  48  in  10,000.  The  facts  appear  to  be,  that 
a  low  elevation  contributes  to  general  insalubrity,  as  well  as  to  cholera;  but 
that  its  effect  is  not  so  great  on  other  diseases  as  density  of  population. 

Inferenoee  from  these  Facta. — If  we  apply  these  facts,  derived  from  a 
careftil  study  of  the  epidemic  in  London,  to  the  country  generally,  it  is 
found  that  the  inferences  drawn  from  them  hold  good  everywhere.  In  every 
place,  elevation  exerted  a  paramount  effect;  and  density  of  population  and 
poverty  were  snbsidiary  influences.  It  remains,  then,  carefully  to  consider 
in  what  manner  elevation  acts. 

"Aa  we  ascend,"  says  Mr.  Farr,  "the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  diminishes  i 
the  temperature  decreases,  the  fall  of  water  increases,  the  vegetation  varies,  and 
>iM)oe88ive  families  of  pl^ts  and  animf^^a  appear  in  different  zones  of  elevation. 
The  waters  roUalmig  the  aiirfiaoe  of  the  rocks,  or  filter  through  them  and  the  porous 
stntaof  the  earth,  to  burst  out  below^the  sources  of  rivers  or  of  tributaries,  which 
cuiy  disintegrated  rocks  with  the  remains  and  excretions  of  vegetables,  animals,  or 
men,  m  every  st]u;e  of  decomposition.  The  deposits  in  stagnant  nlaces,  and  at  the 
^tiiariei,  show  the  kind  and  quantity  of  mixed  matter  whidL  the  laden  rivers  carrv 
down  and  deposit  on  the  low  margins  of  the  sea  at  the  tidal  confluences  of  the  fresn 

Mid  salt  waters 

_^*Aa  the  riters  descend;  the  fall  of  their  beds  often  grows  less,  and  the  water 
^teeps  sluffgishly  alon^  or  ooses  md  meanders  throu»i  the  alluvial  soil.  The 
drainage  ofthe  towns  is  difficult  on  the  low  ground,  ana  the  impurities  he  on  the 
sorface  or  filter  mto  the  earth.  The  wells  and  all  the  waters  are  infected  Where 
the  houses  are  built  on  hill-sides  and  elbevations,  a9  in  London,  the  sewa^  of  each 
B^UKeaufe  terrace  flows  through  the  terrace  below  it,  and  the  stream  widens,  the 
gjoimd  becomes  more  charged,  everv  successive  step  of  the  descent,  until  it  is  com- 
putd^  saturated  in  the  pans  lyinff  odow  the  high-water  mark. 

*  Ike  river,  the  canals,  the  docks,  and  the  sou  of  a  port  may  be  viewed  as  a  large 
hum  foil  of  an  afanoat  infinke  varirty  of  organic  matters,  undergoing  infusion  and 
distillation  at  varying  temperatures ;  and  as  the  aeneous  vapour  which  is  given  ofl 
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ascends,  it  will  be  impregnated  nvith  a  quantity  of  the  products  of  the  chemtcal 
actioa  going  on  helow,  variable  in  amount,  but  necessamy  greatest  in  the  loweat 

and  fomest  parts The  amount  of   organic  matter,   then,  in     thje 

atmosphere  we  breatiie,  and  in  the  water,  will  differ  at  different  elerations,  audi  the 
law  wnich  regulates  its  distribution  will  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  law  reg^- 
latins  ^e  mortality  from  cholera  at  the  vanoua  elevations.  It  has  been  setn  bow 
vaipi(Sy  in  Loodcm  the  moitaiity  from  eholera  diGoimshes  a  few  feet  above  the  low 
ground  on  a  level  wiih  the  Thames,  while  several  feet  of  ekration  in  higher  r^oos 
produces  no  sensible  effect 

"  It  is  established  by  observation,  that  cholera  is  most  fetal  in  the  low  towns 
and  in  the  low  parts  of  London,  where,  from  various  causes,  the  greatest  quantity 
of  organic  matter  is  in  a  state  of  chemical  action ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  cholera, 
varymg  in  intensity  with  the  quantity,  is  the  result  of  some  change  in  the  ckemicftl 
tuitum  of  this  matter.  Further  inouirr  most  determine  whether  in  England  that 
change  is  spontaneous,  or  the  result  of  the  introductioii  of  a  zymotic  matter  lioia 
beyond  the  seas ;  whether  the  poison  enters  the  humw  frame  in  air  or  v«ter« 
through  the  skin,  the  mucous  membrane,  or  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs/'  (pp.  69-70.) 

The  readers  of  our  journal  need  scarcdj  be  reminded  how  frequentlj  we 
have  advocated  views  identical  with  these,  and  how  we  baye  over  and  over 
again  pointed  out,  tliat  all  observers  who  have  regarded  cholera  with  an 
unprejudiced  eye,  from  the  days  of  Jameson  downwards,  have  adopted 
epij^ons  of  a  similar  kind.  Let  us  hope  that  this  reiterated  aseertioo — an 
stasertion  based  oa  observations  so  numerous  and  so  acourate,  may  at  last 
have  some  weight  with  the  rulers  of  this  and  other  countries ;  and  that  we 
may  at  length  commence  in  good  earnest  those  works  of  sanitary  improve* 
ment,  the  neglect  of  whieh  is  the  opprobrium  of  the  present  generatioUj 
and  the  fatal  legacy  which  it  seems  is  to  be  inherited  by  the  next. 

Mr.  Farr  does  not  allude  here  to  a  nhoduB  operoffhdi  of  a  humid  atmo* 
sphere  already  charged  vdth  organic  exhalaticms,  which  seems  to  us  verf 
important — namely,  its  effect  in  causing  the  retention  within  the  body  of 
various  organic  excreta,  which  are  given  off  especially  by  the  lun^,  and 
which  require  pure  air  in  quantity  to  oxidize  them  to  the  degree  requisite 
for  elimination.  It  is  probable  that  by  their  accumulation  in  the  system, 
a  predisposition  is  given  to  cholera  as  to  so  many  other  diseases  j  but  to 
this  subject  we  must  devote  some  of  our  space  on  a  future  occasion. 

The  latter  half  of  Mr.  Farr*s  Beport  is  not  so  good  as  the  first  He 
quits  his  £acts  and  figures,  and  ventures  into  the  shadowy  regions  of 
''  theories  and  analogies."  The  cause  of  cholera,  whether  from  volcanic 
action, -electricity,  ozone,  heat,  fungi,  bad  water,  is  discussed  shortly  and 
imperfectly;  then  Dr.  Snow*s  views,  contagion,  and  spontaneous  develop- 
ment, come  in  for  a  few  pages.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Farr,  with  the  intention 
of  showing  that  other  zymotic  diseases  are  governed  by  similar  laws  to 
those  of  cholera,  discusses  sln^rtly  the  effect  of  elevation  on  ague,  yeflow 
fever,  and  plague.  VariouJs  other  speculations  are  then  brought  into  vi^w; 
such  as  the  salubrity  and  unhealthiness  of  ancient  and  modem  Bome  and 
of  Sgypt,  sanatory  instinot^  the  effioot  of  healthy  places  on  anlmafe,  the 
effects  of  the  earth  on  race,  the  degeneiation  of  race  in  unhealthy  pkces, 
<Src.  Many  of  thede  topies  are  handled  witb  skill,  and  all  of  them  will  be 
read  with  interest,  although  they  are  fragmentaty,  and,  we  cannot  but  think, 
rather  misplaced  in  the  present  Beport.  The  latter  part  of  the  Eeportis 
indeed  expanded  into  a  kmd  of  treatise  on  general  hygiene^  b«t  M  kA 
sketchy  and  imperfect  treatise. 
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There  are  some  poiiits,  too,  on  wliicb  we  cannot  agree  witt  Mr.  Farr. 
Thus,  be  has  dearly  underrated  the  great  inflaence  of  long  continued 
^^tigue,  as  of  long  marches  by  troops,  in  giying  a  predisposition  to 
cluJenk  fie  says  that  such  long  marches  only  expose  troops  for  a  longer 
ihjOQ  to  the  cftoses  of  the  disease.  But  he  has  entirely  overlooked  the 
casern  in  whi<di  the  maidi  has  been  through  a  healthy  country,  and  the 
•Haek  has  occurred  in  cantonments  irhidi  had  become  infected  subse- 
quently  to  the  entrance  of  the  healthy  troops :  the  way  in  which  the  eighty- 
sixth  regiment  suflfered  at  Knrrachee  is  an  example  of  thisj*  and  many 
others  might  be  quoted  It  is  likelyj  or  at  any  rate  very  possible,  that 
after  long  marches  and  great  fatigue^  the  system  is  impregnated  with  the 
piodoets  of  the  uaed  tissues  which  have  been  decomposed  with  unusual 
zapidiiy,  and  probably,  therefore,  not  so  perfectly  as  to  allow  their  complete 
oiodatioii  and  excretion  from  the  system.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not, 
the  efl^  of  long  marches  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  cholera,  is  certiun. 

We  will  not,  bowerer,  lessen  the  pleasure  of  our  task  by  seeking  out 
pomtfl  on  whicli  we  differ  from  Mr.  Farr.  We  would  rather  thank  him 
gratefully  for  his  most  able  and  interesting  Report.  It  will  always  be  a 
wock  of  authority  and  reference;  and  in  its  numerous  tables  and  calcula- 
tkms  it  contains  vast  mines  of  facts,  which  we  trust  that  future  industrious 
oHserrers  will  not  be  slow  to  explore.  The  work  is  another  proof,  if  such 
were  needed,  of  the  important  results  to  medical  science  of  this  registra* 
tion  of  deaths.  Among  the  greatest  services  which  have  been  rendered  by 
tlie  registrar-general,  is  the  light  which  his  researches  have  thrown  on  the 
vital  question  of  hygiene.  For  what  has  already  been  done  in  this  direo- 
tion,  we  have  in  great  measure  to  thank  Mr.  Farr.  We  can  safely  say, 
that  few  men  have  done  more  good  in  their  generation,  and  that  no  phy- 
BidaD  of  this  or  any  other  time  has  been  more  instrumental  in  pointing 
out  how  the  ravages  of  disease  may  be  checked  at  the  outset  most  speedily 
mad  efficiently. 

We  have  numerous  works  on  cholera  before  us,  to  which  we  hope  soon  to 
do  justice.  Dr.  John  Taylor*s  excellent  Beport  on  Cholera  in  Huddersfield  ; 
Dr.  Bryson*8  and  Dr.  Snow's  treatises,  and  almost  innumerable  German 
and  French  woiks,  among  which  Schmidt's  original  and  important  treatise 
is  pre-eminent,  will  be  carefully  examined  as  speedy  as  may  be. 

Art.  V. 
De8  Vices  CongeniUmx  de  Oon/ormation  dee  Articulations.     Par  Alph. 

EOBERT. 

On  Congenital  Deformties  of  the  JoirUs.     By  A.  Eobert. — Pa/ris,  1851. 
8vo,  pp.  260. 

This  fitHe  work  constituted  the  Thesis  presented  by  M.  Robert,  during 
the  conoours  which  took  place  fbr  the  chair  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the 
Faulty  of  Medicine  in  1851.  It  presents  a  rery  intelligent  summary  of 
what  Is  known  upon  the  sul^ect :  but  we  should  have  expected  that  one 
enjoying  so  high  a  reputation,  and  possessed  of  so  wide  a  field,  as  the 
sttgeOB  of  thd  Beaujon,  would  have  been  able  to  contribute  more  from  his 

*  See  Blitiah  and  Forelga  Medico-Cbinirg:ical  Review,  vol.  U.  p.  89. 
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own  resouroes  thAa.  has  bees  the  oasak    We  shall  pass  the  various  sectiona 
of  his  work  briefly  under  review. 

1.  FatkoioguxU  AncUamy  of  Congenital  Deformitiea  qf  the  JoirUa, — The 
anatomical  changes  are  of  tiie  most  varied  kinds,  according  to  the  fonuy 
degree^  and  primary  cause  of  the  deformitj,^  the  articulation  that  is  the 
subject  of  it»  and  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  from  birth  when  the 
parts  are  ejLamined.    As  the  majority  of  cases  have  only  been  examined  in. 
the  adult  conditioui  the  pathological  evolution  of  the  changes  consequent  on 
congenital  disphicements  is  much  less  known  than  it  would  be,  had  they 
been  examined  in  the  various  stages  of  such  progress.     In  considering^ 
with  this  reservation,  the  condition  of  the  different  parts  forming  the  joints 
we  find  that  the  bones  may  be  absent  entirely  or  in  party  be  separated 
from  eaeh  other  by  unnatural  intervals^  or  be  abnormally  fused  together. 
They  may  be  luxated,  and  they  may  become  the  subjects  of  organic  lesioB% 
as  in  the  aduH.     In  other  oases  their  development  is  defective  or  arrested. 
As  a  general  rule,  atrophy  is  met  with  in  all  cases  in  which  the  movements 
of  the  limb  have  lost  much  of  their  extent.     It  is  one  of  the  best  esta- 
blished laws  in  physiology,  that  diarthrodial  surfaces  owe  the  int^;rity  of 
their  forms  and  of  their  nutrition  to  the  pressure  they  exert  on  each  other 
in  their  normal  conditioB;  and  when  this  ceases  to  prevail,  the  heads  of 
the  bones  lose  their  geometrical  forms,  become  rugous,  and  deprived  of 
their  articular  cartilages,  and  even  are  changed  into  conical  or  filiform 
osseous  prolongations,  while  the  cavities  become  filled  up  so  as  to  present 
irregular  depressions,  or  even  projections.     If  the  bones  have  not  entirely 
lost  their  relations,  as  in  sub-luxations,  the  osseous  surfaces  rub  against  ead^ 
other  in  new  and  abnormal  spots,  and  reciprocaUy  leave  traces  of  wasting 
which  are  most  seen  on  the  least  moveable  bone.     The  cartilages  become 
destroyed,  and  the  surfaces  ebumated  by  this  compression  and  friction, 
which  are  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  deformed  appearance  of  ihe  heads 
and  condyles  of  the  bones,  and  of  the  formation  of  the  new  cavities  for  the 
reception  of  these.   When,  however,  the  displaced  bone  does  not  come  into 
contact  with  any  osseous  surface,  it  still  undergoes  change,  hollows  itself  out 
a  receptacle  in  the  muscular  parts,  and  becoming  surrounded  by  these,  by 
ligamentous  adhesions,  and  by  an  accidental  synovial  bursa,  assumes  some 
resemblance  to  a  normal  artieulation. 

The  ligaments  and  fibrous  capsules  undergo  modifications  in  form, 
length,  and  structure.  At  first,  abnormal  laxity  of  the  ligaments  is  often 
the  only  change  which  the  joints  present.  They  are  thinner  and  mors 
distended,  but  their  insertions  into  the  bones  have  continued  normal,  their 
direction  only  being  changed  by  the  displacement  of  the  articular  sur&oee. 
This  relaxation  continues  to  increase  with  the  progress  of  the  sffecUon  j 
but  as  fibrous  structures  yield  very  slowly  to  traction,  they  long  strive 
against  the  displacements  which  muscular  traction  and  the  action  of 
gravity  are  constantly  tending  to  produce.  In  the  deviations  or  suh» 
luxations  of  ginglymoid  joints,  while  some  of  the  ligaments  are  distended, 
those  opposed  to  Uiem  become  shortened,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes 
without  an  accompanying  interstitial  hypertrophy.  The  synovial  mem- 
branes  follow  the  displacement  of  the  capsules,  and  may  secrete  mora 
abundantly  than  in  the  normal  condition. 

The  alterations  in  the  muscles  play  an  important  part,  these  being  both 
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nmnerons  and  Tatied,  and  capable  of  arrangelnent  under  TBiioiiB  heads, 
accordingly  as  tbey  afiect  the  form,  size,  <&eetion^  or  texture  of  these 
I»rt8.  When  certain  portions  of  the  akdeton  are  wanting,  the  muaclea. 
thtt  should  be  inserted  into  these  may  be  also  absent;  and,  in  congenital 
axichjlosis,  many  of  the  musdes  fitt^  for  moving  the  bony  levers  now 
confounded  together,  may  be  wanting — these  last  cases  being,  however, 
rare.  AHotitions  in  the  length  of  muscles,  in  congenital  deviations  and 
didocations,  are  far  more  common;  such  modifications  being  usually 
accompanied  by  chaises  in  their  Section. 

**  ConseqaeDces  of  the  highest  interest  flow  from  the  facts  we  have  mentioned : 
1.  Clumfi|es  in  the  direction  of  muscles,  the  increase  or  the  dimmution  of  the  angle 
tiiat  then*  insertions  form  with  the  bony  levers,  may  entirely  change  their  physi- 
ological aetioiL  Thus,  in  very  marked  deviations  of  a  limb,  we  may  obi^erye  the 
flcobon  beoomiBg  extenBora,  and  redprocaUy;  this  depending  upon  the  displace- 
meni  they  have  undeigose.  AL  Bouvi«:  has  related  to  us  the  case  of  an  individaaly 
the  subject  of  extreme  flexion  of  the  knees,  in  whom  the  triceps  femoris,  at  first 
tense,  had  luxated  the  patella  outwardly,  and  had  then  slid  over  the  external  surface 
of  the  condyle  so  as  to  oecome  a  flexor  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh. — 2.  The  deviation 
of  a  Hmb,  by  rendering  the  insertion  of  a  muscle  more  favourable  for  motion,  mul- 
Is^i&es  its  acticm,  and  causes  it  to  predominate  over  that  of  its  antagonist,  in  spite 
or  the  hypertrophied  OMidition  which  the  latter  often  presents.  This  fact  is 
observed  m  club-foot. — 3.  FinaUy,  it  results  from  the  property  of  tonicity,  that 
when  a  musde,  the  points  of  attachment  of  which  have  becoma  approximatedi 
has  remained  long  in  this  position  and  become  accommodated  to  it,  it  will  become 
really  shorter,  and  will  oppose  an  energetic  obstacle  to  the  rectification  of  tho 
deformity,"  (p.  16.) 

The  musdes  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  and  especially  in  the  con- 
g^tal  deformities  of  new-bom  infants,  are  in  the  possession  of  all  their 
etmctoral  and  functional  properties;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  in 
other  cases  their  structure  may  undergo  change  or  their  contractility 
may  be  lost.  In  some  few  cases  the  whole  or  part  of  a  muscle  may  become 
hypertrophied,  being  thick,  red,  and  larger  than  in  the  normal  state;  but 
in  general  it  is  found  in  quite  an  opposite  state,  flaccid,  and  less  coloured. 
It  may  be  in  different  degrees  penetrated  by  adipose  tissue,  to  the  extent 
of  almost  entirely  transforming  it  into  fat.  In  other  cases  the  red  portion 
of  the  muscle  may  disappear  without  being  replaced  by  fat,  the  aponeurotic 
aiid  areolar  frame-work  of  the  organ  acquiring  a  marked  predominance  over 
the  fleshy  substance,  and  what  has  been  termed  the  fibrous  transformation 
being  produced.  In  the  present  state  of  science  we  are  unable  to  point  out 
the  physical  and  physiological  conditions  by  which  these  two  results  are 
d^ermined  Fatty  infiltration  may  invade  a  tense  or  a  relaxed  muscle,  and 
in  the  same  muscle  two  neighbouring  fasciculi  may  present  the  two 
different  changes.  M.  Ouerin  regards  the  fatty  transformation  as  consecu- 
tive to  paralysis,  and  the  fibrous  transformation  as  the  ultimate  stage  of 
muscular  retraction.  M.  Robert,  however,  quite  agrees  in  the  condusions 
of  M«  Bouvier,  who  has  dissected  various  musdes  affected  with  old  contrao- 
tions,  without  ever  observing  transformation  of  fleshy  into  fibrous  or 
tendinous  structure.  The  tendons  in  such  cases  participate  in  the  atrophy 
of  the  fleshy  parts.  M.  Broca,  prosector  to  the  faculty,  has  also  dissected 
5  spedmens  of  congenital  club-foot,  and  about  1*^  other  specimens,  the 
eongenital  origin  of  which  was  doubtful;  and  in  none  of  these  has  he  met 
with  this  fibrous  transformation. 
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2.  Ola80ifioation,^^}L  Bobert  distributes  tiie  Tiirioiis  forms  of  congenital 
deformity  of  the  joints  into  four  groups,  dependent  upon  andiylods,  diftstagla, 
the  absence  of  bony  parts,  and  deviation  or  luxation. 

(a)  De/ormUies  o/theJcmta  dq}encieni  'uponCKmgeniUdAnckytoms, — ^Tliia 
may  be  complete,  so  as  to  induce  absdnte  immoTsbitity  of  a  joints  or 
incomplete,  so  as  only  to  considerably  reduce  the  extent  of  its  moTcmeata. 
M.  Eobert  refers  to  a  case  of  congenital  onion  of  the  calcaneum  and  coboiici 
bones  observed  on  both  sides;  and  to  another  in  ^<diich  the  calcaneum  and 
the  scaphoid  formed  on  both  skies  but  a  fOO!^  cartilaginous  mass^  having 
a  distinct  point  of  ossification  for  each  bone.  He  also  quotes  at  full  lengtlii 
a  remarkable  case  from  the  BvU.  de  la  800.  Anat,  1836.  A  man  died,  aged 
27,  whose  left  arm  was  seven  inches  shorter  and  much  smaller  than  the 
right,  and  was  said  to  have  been  always  so.  Besides  other  changes  in  the 
skeleton,  a  flat  or  rather  slightly  convex  surface  was  found  in  place  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapida.  The  humerus  had  no  head,  but  possessed  & 
^ghtly  convex  articular  suriacei,  staretching  obliquely  downwards  and 
inwards,  at  the  place  of  its  usual  neck.  This  bone  was  larger  below  than 
above,  and  was  so  absolutely  united  to  the  radius,  that  no  trace  of  former 
articulation  could  be  discovered.  No  trace  of  a  cavity  for  the  olecranon 
or  coronoid  process  existed  The  ulna  was  defective  at  its  middle  part» 
while  its  extremities  were  hardly  recognisable.  In  the  HisUmedeVAcad. 
dee  Scienoee,  1716,  Deslandes  describes  the  case  of  an  infant  in  whom  no 
joints  whatever  existed,  the  body  being  as  but  one  single  bone.  Naegele 
attributes  the  production  of  the  obUque  oval  deformity  of  the  pelvis 
to  congenital  anchylosis. 

(b.)  CangmUal  D^ormUy  of  the  JowUa  from  2K(wtoA9.-*-Diastasis  may 
be  said  to  be  present  in  a  joint,  when  paralysis  of  the  muscles  allows  the 
articular  6urfiM?es  to  separate  more  or  less  from  each  other,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  shoulder.  But  M.  Eobert  only  wishes  to  indicate  the  restricted  group 
of  cases,  in  which  two  bones  naturally  articulated  remain  separated  from 
each  other.  Examples  of  this  are  met  with  only  along  the  median  Une, 
and  the  cranial  sutures.  M.  Guerin  cites  the  case  of  a  monster  in  which 
was  observed  a  considerable  separation  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  together  with 
a  slight  loosening  of  the  sacro-iliac  symphyses.  Pubic  diastaas  is  usually 
accompanied  by  extroversion  of  the  bladder. 

(c.)  CongmML  Ih/bnrwty  frvm  Abeence  of  one  of  the  Articular  JBoBtnam^ 
ties,  or  the  whole  qf  a  Bone. — ^In  these  cases,  the  articular  extremity  which 
remains  has  always  undergone  more  or  less  marked  modifications  in  its 
form,  and  more  or  less  considerable  changes  in  its  relations.  The  deformi- 
ties they  give  rise  to  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  those  produced  by  sub- 
luxations and  luxations.  The^  have  been  met  with  in  ahnost  all  the  joints, 
as  the  jaw,  clavicle,  forearm,  Jbc.  The  radius  is  not  unfrequently  alone 
absent;  but  a  case  has  never  been  met  with,  in  which  the  ulna  was  alone 
absent,  the  radius  persisting.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Faculty  are  several 
specimens  in  which  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  are  absent^  the  great 
trochanter  forming  the  upper  extremity  of  the  bone.  A  most  conclittive 
example  of  the  congenital  nature  of  the  affection  is  one  in  which  these 
changes  are  observed  on  both  sides.  Duval  relates  the  case  of  a  child 
having  two  club-feet^  bot^  patellis  being  absent;  and  in  a  case  of  double 
luxation  of  the  knee,  Yultzer  was  unable  to  find  either  patella.    In  several 
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I  ihe  fibula  Ins  been  absent  while  the  tibia  remainedj  but  tbe  reverse 
di^Nmtioa  baa  not  been  obaerved* 

M.)  CcngeniUd  DeformoAeB  wih  Deciationy  Stih-iuaoaHan,  or  LuaxOum,-^ 
Tbia  group  embraoes  the  most  nomeroiu  and  important  deformities.  It  is 
separable  into  two  seotionS)  O€os1»tttting  different  d^^rees.  The  first  of 
these  is  little  distinguished  from  the  normal  condition;  changes  e^tisting  in 
the  artiedar  snrfiiees,  or  their  mode  of  osiion,  which  do  not  give  rise  to 
notable  deformity  in  themsdves^  but  which  predispose  to  displacement 
from  very  slight  tranmatio  ceiases,  or  from  the  mere  operation  of  the  will. 
M.  Bobert  agrees  with  Boyar  in  oonsidering  that  in  instances  of  imperfect 
articular  Bur&oes,  the  ligamenta  are  always  in  a  relasLod  state.  It  is  pro* 
bable  that  thia  faulty  cMi&rmatioD  may  explain  the  frequency  of  relapse 
sometunea  obaerred  after  luxation.  M.  Robert  quotes  a  ease  from  the 
third  volume  of  Malg^igne*s  Journal  tie  Chmirgie,  in  which  spontaneous 
luxation  of  both  patels  could  be  produced  in  consequence  of  the  laxitv  of 
the  femoro-rotolar  ligaments — ^the  two  knees  being  quite  normal  in  their 
conformation.  Portal  relates  a  case  in  which  the  femur  could  be  spon- 
taneously luxated;  and  M.  Humbert  relates  that  of  a  surgeon  who  had 
from  in&ncy  possessed  the  power  of  luxating  the  lemur  and  replacing  it. 

In  the  other  section,  the  defective  articular  formation  is  exhibited  by 
various  deformities.  There  may  be  mere  clemaHon,  in  whidi  the  direction 
ol  the  articular  surfaces  may  become  changed,  without  their  ceaang  to 
reoiain  in  ccmtact,  or  the  ligaments  becoming  relaxed.  In  the  knee,  lateral 
deviation  may  be  produced  by  one  of  the  condyles  being  shorter  or  smaller 
than  the  other.  Sandifort  relates  a  curious  example  of  a  deviation  simu-* 
lating  a  luxation.  The  neck  of  each  femur,  instead  of  being  inserted  by  its 
hase,  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  bone,  adhered  to  its  anterior  surface, 
so  that  the  two  limbs,  strongly  rotated  inwards,  presented  their  patellar 
aq)ect  to  each  other.  Congenital  shortness  of  the  radius  sometimes  causes 
a  deration  of  the  hand  outwards.  Deviations  also  arise  when  one  or  more 
of  the  short  massive  bones  present  a  diminution  of  thickness  at  any  part 
of  their  sorface.  Some  slight  eases  of  club-foot  are  due  to  tfads  change 
alone.  The  articular  sur&oea  have  undergone  a  wh-ktaxUion,  when  their 
iMiinnal  points  of  relation  have  become  diminished  without  having  entirely 
ceased;  and  the  luxation  is  complete,  when  the  bones  remain  in  contact  at 
no  part  of  thdr  surfaces.  The  deviations  are  especially  found  in  the 
^aglymoid  joints.  The  Bub*hixations  are  cfaiefiy  seen  in  those  possessed  of 
exteasive  plane  surfaces.  Thia  is  the  case  with  tiie  tarsus  and  spine,  in 
whiefa,  by  rettson  of  the  multifdicity  of  articulations  united  end  to  end,  even 
sli^t  aub-lu^uktion  will  induce  ddbrmity.  Complete  luxations  are  most 
frequently  met  with  ija  enarthroees,  and  thie  ioints  which  approach  these,  as 
tha;iadipHhum^i^  and  the  aatragalo-sc^phoio;  whiefa  in  very  bad  club  foot  ia 
almost  ihe  oi^y  joint  tbat  is  comi^etely  Jbxiited.  According  to  M.  Guerin, 
tjsn^lete  eoi^enital  luxation  can  be  produced  at  once;  but  such  cases  must 
W  very  rare»  most  passing  through  the  stage  of  subluxation. 

M«  Robert  pafises  in  review  the  whole  of  the  joints  in  which  congenital 
laxalion,  in  any  of  its  degrees,  is  possible.  Intx>  this  detail  we  cannot 
Mow  him;  and  this  iathe  less  to  be  regretted,  as  most  of  the  cases  ho 
ntm  to  have  been,  ahready  published;  and  wo  may  observe,  that  no  one 
.a^aoDg  the  ai^hora  he  hasquoted  occupies  a^moreh^onourableaiutconspicuaua 
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position  ihAii  Profemor  Smith,  of  DnUm.  We  may,  howerer,  notice  some 
of  the  observadoiM  respecting  the  jmncipAl  jofaite.  Of  the  i^ppeanince  of 
4he  Bhonlder  in  CcngemUd  Dielooatkm  (^the  ffumerus,  M.  Bol^it  wyn, 

''These  different  alterations  give  rise  to  considerable  chances  in  the  form  of  the 
region,  and  in  the  attitude  and  functions  of  ihe  limb.  The  &st  thing  that  strikes 
the  eye  is  the  ehfmge  in  the  confi^iimtion  of  the  shoulder,  wMeh  is  eon^erabljr 
rednced  in  size,  the  conesponding  side  of  th»  thoom  pvtioipatiBp  in  Ihe  atrnphy. 
The  ann  has  beoome  small,  the  defonoitj  looking  Uie  more  cob^iouoiu^  inaamum 
as  the  foreann  frequently  preserves  an  almost  aononnal  size.  In  oonsequ/eoce  of 
the  absence  of  muscular  projections^  the  prominence  of  the  shoulder  is  pointed 
and  angular.  The  bones  of  the  acromio-coracoidean  arch  project  under  the  skin. 
The  head  is  inclined  towards  the  affected  side.  The  arm  may  be  immovably  fixed 
by  muscular  retraction ;  but  generally  it  is,  as  it  were,  floating,  han^n^i^  by  the 
side  of  the  body,  as  if  only  slightly  attached  to  the  scanula.    It  hiu,  in  conse- 

Suenee  of  the  atrophy  of  the  humerus,  lost  in  length,  ahnongh  its  head  is  almost 
Lways  lower  than  in  the  noimal  state,  and  more  or  leas  dirtant  from  tiie  aoro- 
mion.  The  laxity  of  the  capsule  gives  rise  to  an  abnormal  mobili<7y  of  the  jc^nl^ 
which  allows  of  a  more  or  less  natural  form  to  be  temporarily  given  to  the  region. 
which  disappears  when  the  arm  is  left  again  to  hang  down.''  (p.  73.) 

Congenital  JDidocation  qf  the  £lbow.^-^M.  Bobert  considers  the  con- 
genital origin  of  some  of  the  cases  that  hftve  been  published  yery  doubtful; 
especially  as  recent  observations  have  shown  that  more  or  less  complete 
traumatic  luxation  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  radius,  whether  aat^ 
riorly  or  posteriorly,  may  occur  in  very  young  children.  Such  lesionfl 
are  often  mistaken  or  overlooked,  until  the  deformity  or  difficulty  of 
movement  draws  attention  to  them.  NevertheleaSy  among  many  of 
the  facta  recorded,  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity;  and  oertain  peco* 
liarities  sometimes  enable  them  to  be  distinguiahed  from  old  unreduoed 
traumatic  dislocations.  These  facts  enable  us  to  admit  the  following 
varieties : — Ist.  Complete  luxation  of  the  two  bones  backwards,  a  case  of 
which  is  given  by  Chaussier. — 2nd.  Complete  luxation  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  radius,  forwards:  Ouerin  has  observed  this  on  both  sides  in  a  girl, 
aged  seven. — 3nL  Complete  luxation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  radiu% 
upwards  and  outwards :  two  conclusive  cases  of  tins  are  related  by  Adama 
and  Deville.— 4th.  Luxation  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  upwards  and  back* 
wards«  This  is  the  only  form  that  has  ooourred  frequently  enough  to 
admit  of  any  description  at  all  general  After  referring  to  oases  by  Loii^ 
Cruveilhier,  and  Smith,  and  describing  a  new  one  at  length,  iL  Bobert 
observes, 

"  In  these  oasesthere  is  generally  to  be  noted  deformity  and  amaUness  of  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  radius,  coinouiing  with  a  notable  ebngation  of  these  parts, 
which  permits  them  to  pass  more  or  less  upwards  and  backwards,  bevond  the 
lesser  condyle  of  the  humerus.  This  last  is  rudimentary,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  trochlea  is  expanded,  in  order  to  articulate  by  a  broader  surface  with  the 
upper  end  of  the  ulna,  which  is  also  more  developed.  In  four  cases,  a  junction  of 
the  two  bones  of  the  forearm,  at  different  points  of  their  length,  has  been  noted. 
The  vestiges  of  the  radial  hoMi  are  nudntazned  by  a  ligamentous  apparatus,  more 
or  less  representing  tnoes  of  the  estemal,  latcnl*  and  the  annniar  hgasieiits." 
(p.  86.) 

While,  as  from  the  configuration  of  its  artioular  flnr&oe  might  be 
expected,  the  radius  quits  its  natural  connexions  so  easily,  it  is  very  rare 
to  find  the  ukm  mo  doing. 
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CongenUcd  D^wmU/^  ofifm  Trrttf^^-^Congeaiital  pecman^t  d9?iatkmB  of 
tbe  hand  (mom-^^)  originate  mtber  m  displaoemeiit  at  tibe  joint  of  the 
wriaty  or  in  the  alropky  or  partial  abaenoe  of  tiie  radios,  and  in  eertaia 
cases  of  tbe  cazpua.  The  affection  is  a  rare  one,  and  ordinarily  co-exists 
with  dub-foot  M.  Robert  arranges  the  various  eases  on  record  in 
accordance  with  the  various  movements  of  the  joint  He  terms  them 
^l)}Mi2»iar,i^en  the  palmar  .ftM)e  of  the  hand  is  nuwe  or  less  flesed  upon 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  forearm.  An  interesting  example  of  this  is  Delated 
by  Dandne  in  the  BiM,  delaSoc,  de  JBioi.,  ISGO.  It  was  observed  in  a 
Beren-months*  foetus,  which  presented  nothing  else  abnormal.  The  radius 
of  the  left  arm  was  absent.  The  humerus  was  a  centimetre  longer  than  the 
opposite  one.  The  ulna  was  shorter,  but  more  expanded  than  the  other, 
especially  at  its  upper  extremity.  The  thumb  and  its  metacarpus  were 
al»ent;  and  the  hand  was  -articulated  with  the  anterior  surfiaoe  of  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  ulna,  with  which  it  formed  a  right  angle.  Oasea 
are  also  quoted  from  Smith  and  Cmveilhier;  and  the  autopsy  of  another 
by  If .  Follin.  At  the  end  of  a  wasted  forearm,  the  hand,  also  atrophied, 
was  found  bent  upon  the  arm^  and  incapable  of  being  straightened  beyond 
a  right  angle.  Adipose  tissue  well  developed  was  found,  but  no  subcuta* 
neous  bursa.  The  palmar  aponeurosis  was  not  retracted,  and  the  mus- 
eolar  masses  of  the  arm  and  forearm  had  undergone  neither  fatty  nor 
-fibrous  degeneration.  The  retraction  affected  almost  exclusively  the 
flexor  carpi  radialis  and  the  flexores  digitorum.  These  muscles  were  three 
centimetres  shorter  than  in  the  normal  state.  The  palmaris  longus  was 
only  slightly  retracted.  The  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  supinator  longus 
were  in  their  normal  state.  The  muscles  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
forearm  and  hand  were  considerably  elongated.  The  bones  were  notably 
diminished  in  nze. — 2nd.  The  dorsal  face  of  the  hand  forms  an  angle 
with  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm.  Two  cases  are  quoted  from  Smith, 
due  to  luxations  of  the  carpus. — 3rd.  In  the  akiary  the  inner  edge  of  the 
band  is  more  or  less  inclined  towards  the  ulnar  border  of  the  forearm. 
M.  Bobert  is  only  aware  of  one  example  of  this,  which  he  briefly  refers 
to.--4tlL  In  the  radial,  an  analogous  deviation  takes  place  towards  the 
radial  edge  of  the  arm.  This  is  of  more  common  occurrence  than  the 
other  varieties,  and  is  connected  with  a  congenital  shortness  of  the  radius, 
iteence  of  its  lower  extremity,  or  an  entire  absence  of  the  bone.  The 
tlmmb  iaalso  genen^y  wanting.  Daviune  found  in  a  seven-months'  fcatus, 
that  the  two  radii  were  absent,  the  two  ulnas  being  shorter  and  broader 
than  normal,  especially  at  their  upper  ends.  They  articulated  below  with 
tiie  carpi,  the  thumbs  and  their  metacarpal  bones  being  absent  Other 
portions  of  the  ^eleton  offered  anomalies,  an  absence  of  the  left  branch 
of  the  lower  jaw  being  one  of  these.  The  above  varieties  may  be  combined 
"With  each  other. 

Congenital  LuxaJ&ofn,  ofihe  Hip-joint, — ^Female  childr^i  are  more  often 
Ae  sui^eots  of  this  than  male;  and  though  it  is  met  with  single,  it  is 
oftener  double^  -  Several  varietiea  faa^e  heen  observed.  1.  Guerin  has 
proved  the  existence  of  a  tuaxOum  direed/y  upwards,  the  head  of  the  bone 
being  placed  immediately  external  to  the  anterior  mteior  spine  of  the 
ifiami  oorreq>onding  to  the  anterior  supnhcotyloidean  traumatic  disloca- 
tion, frequently  described  of  late.    2.  A  suprchpubif^  dislocation,  in  which 
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the  head  of  the  bone,  resting  on  the  ileo-pnbic  eminenoe»  forms  a  veiy  dis- 
tinct tumour  in  the  groin.  3.  Chauasier  has  described  a  luxation  into  the 
/cramen  ovale.  These  varieties,  though  rare^  having  been  observed  in  the 
foBtuB,  are  indubitable.  4.  M.  Ghierin  describes  a  9tAb4uxaUon  backwards 
and  tqwarda,  in  which  the  head  has  not  passed  beyond  the  cotyloideaa 
margin.  5.  The  immense  majority  of  cases  are  examples  of  luxadon 
vpwmb  and  mUumrda,  the  head  of  the  bone  lying  cml  the  external  surface 
of  the  ilium. 

In  complete  luxation,  the  head  becomes  conical  and  flattened  in  different 
directions,  according  to  what  part  of  its  surfiice  becomes  applied  against  the 
ilium,  so  that  its  form  and  inequalities  are  veiy  various.     The  neck,  too,  is 
shorter,  and  may  be  laultUy  inserted  into  the  body.     If  the  dislocation  be 
incomplete,  the  cotyloid  cavity  becomes  depressed  at  some  part  of  its 
margin;  but  in  complete  luxation,  whether  a  new  receiving  cavity  be 
formed  or  not,  the  cotyloid  cavity  becomes  filled  up,  either  by  the  sinking 
down  of  its  borders  or  the  elevation  of  its  centre.     Sometimes  it  becomes 
narrower,  and  sometimes  broader,  than  normal,  and  sometimes  it  assumes 
a  triangular  form.     Although  the  cavity  may  long  continue  permeable, 
the  deformities  appertaining  to  it  are  more  constant  than  are  those  of  the 
head,  and  offer  greater  obstacles  to  reduction.   The  round  ligament  may  be 
absent,  or  traces  of  its  rupture  may  be  apparent.     In  most  cases  it  exists, 
and  is  lengthened  out  into  a  ribbon  form,  or  is  almost  filamentous.     In 
complete  luxation,  without  pseudarthrosis,  the  fibrous  capsule  still  retains 
its  points  of  insertion,  though  its  direction  is  changed.     Bertin*8  ligament 
often  becomes  shortened  and  thickened,  retaining  the  femur  so  that  it 
cannot  descend,  and  opposing  a  formidable  obstacle  to  reduction.     In 
some  cases,  too,  the  elongated  capsule  becomes  so  narrowed  in  its  middle 
as  to  assume  an  hour-glass  form ;  but  this  change  is  slow  of  production,  as 
Guerin  and  Sedillot  have  found  it  pervious  at  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth 
year.     In  incomplete  luxation  a  new  arthrodial  surface  is  within  a  mode- 
rate time  formed  by  an  extension  and  deformation  of  the  old  articular  sur- 
face ;  but  in  compile  luxation  the  formation  of  an  accidental  cavity  may  be 
indefinitely  adjourned,  or  may  never  take  place— the  entire  capsule  being 
continually  opposed  between  the  head  of  the  bone  and  the  ilium,  which  only 
presents  here  a  slight  depression.     In  the  case  of  a  new  joint  being  formed, 
the  capsule,  M.  Sedillot  observes,  contracts  adhesions  to  the  ilium,  and  is 
converted  into  a  kind  of  cartilaginous  tissue.     This  resistance  of  ihe  cap- 
sule is  why  a  new  joint  is  so  very  much  longer  in  forming  after  congenital 
than  after  traumatic  luxation.     Guerin  says,  that  it  appears  about  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year ;  but  there  is  no  general  rule.     It  is  rare, 
when  the  congenital  dislocation  is  double,  for  the  new  cavity  to  form  on 
both  sides;  and  at  all  events,  one  of  the  two  u  much  more  developed  than 
the  other.    The  accidental  cavity  itself  presents  many  varieties^  as  to  depth, 
extent,  and  form;  and  sometimes  there  is  a  succession  of  such  cavities.    The 
edges  of  the  perforated  capsule  contract  closer  and  closer  connexions  with 
the  ilium,  and  the  new  cavity  may  become  entirely  circumscribed.     During 
this  time,  the  obliteration  of  the  normal  cavity  continues;  while  the  head 
of  the  femur,  recovering  a  portion  of  its  functions,  ceases  to  become  further 
deformed,  and  if  the  subject  is  young  resumes  its  growth. 
The  effect  of  this  dislocation  on  the  pelvis  has  been  studied  by  Sedillotj, 
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VroHk,  and  Ouerin ;  and  M.  Lenoir  has  luadly  summed  np  what  is  khown 
upon  the  subject  The  eftct  yaries  acoordinglj  as  the  luxation  is  double 
or  angle.  When  double,  the  diameters  of  all  the  peMc  apertures,  as  well  aa 
of  the  cavity  itself  are  equal  to  those  of  the  normal  pelvis,  if  not  larger; 
tnd  delivery  is  rather  faciKtated  than  obatmcted.  At  the  superior  strait 
the  transverse  diameter  alone  is  narrowed,  while  the  lower  aperture  is 
en^ged  ten  or  twelve  millimetres.  The  bones  are  slightiy  atrophied,  and 
the  general  depth  of  the  pelvis  is  diminished. 

"In  the  Itucaiion  on  one  side  only  there  is  atrophy  or  arrest  of  development  of 
fte  whole  correspondhif  side  of  the  pelvis.  The  ilium  rises  almost  vertically,  and  no 
longer  forms  the  iliac  foeaa.  The  ischium,  on  the  other  hand,  projects  outwards 
aod  forwards.  The  pubis^  less  raised  than  ordinary,  is  earned  outwards,  and  its 
deaoendiiig  ramus  is  shorter,  broader,  and  more  vertical  than  that  of  the  opposite 
tide.  The  femur  is  also  atrophied  as  compared  with  the  other.  The  form  of  the 
BSkcnun  is  bat  little  changeo.    The  sacro-vertebral  angle  no  longer  corresponds 


with  the  pubic  svmphYsis.  The  sacro-iliac  articulations  are  not  anchylosed.  It 
results  from  all  these  facts,  that  the  general  direction  of  the  pelvis  has  nearly  under- 
sone  the  same  change  as  the  oblique  oval  pelvis  of  Naegsle,  but  in  an  opposite 
oirection  and  less  degree :  and  delivery  will  be  neceswily  rendered  more  labonous." 
(p.  115.) 

We  have  not  space  to  notice  M.  Robert's  description  of  congenital  dis- 
locition  of  the  knee,  and  the  varieties  of  club-foot. 

Faihologieal  Phynclogy. — ^The  function  of  locomotion  in  the  subjects  of 
congenital  dislocations  acquires  a  peculiar  physiognomy.  The  reciprodty, 
which,  to  a  certain  degree,  connects  the  entire  movements  of  the  frame, 
indicates  the  extent  of  influence  which  each  deformity  will  exert  upon 
the  neighbouring  articulations.  Thus,  a  congenital  luxation  of  the  hip 
disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  entire  skeleton,  and  modifies  the  gpreater 
part  of  the  attitudes  of  the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  it.  A  kind  of 
accommodation  takes  place,  which  restores  to  the  patient,  if  not  the  whole, 
at  least  a  certain  portion  of  his  locomotive  functions.  This  we  know 
occurs  after  acquired  deformities ;  but  in  the  cases  now  under  consideration, 
nature  attains  more  advantageous  results  with  slighter  efforts,  because 
these  are  more  slow  and  unintermitting  in  their  operation.  We  can  easily 
understand  that  these  compensatory  modifications,  of  which  the  neigh- 
bouring joints  are  the  seat,  are  accomplished  without  difficulty  at  a  period 
when  the  bones  and  ligaments  are  so  ductile,  and  obey  without  resist- 
ance the  action  of  the  surrounding  agents.  In  this  way,  nature,  in  order 
to  palliate  the  results  of  the  original  deformity,  creates  new  deformities, 
wfaidi  «re  incessantly  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  primary  one 
augments. 

Another  law  belonging  to  the  general  history  of  deformities,  which  merits 
attention,  is  the  ease' with  which  nature  undoes  her  work,  when  the  primary 
congenital  deformity  has  been  relieved.  As  long  as  the  skeleton  and  its 
appendages  continue  flexible,  they  return  to  their  normal  configuration 
simost  as  easily  as  they  departed  from  it.  It  is  not  in  the  very  young 
child  that  the  compensatory  phenomena  are  most  manifest,  these  appearing 
nther  when  the  limbs  are  brought  into  action.  It  is  only  when  locomotion 
waaoKSiCfBj  that  the  peculiar  attitudes  of  a  child  suffering  from  club-foot  or 
located  femur  are  revealed.  It  is  only  after  several  years,  when  atrophy 
has  rendered  a  limb  sensibly  shorter,  that  the  lameness  induces  oonseoutive 
l^x.  .  6 
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spinal  deviation.  It  must  not  be  supposed  tbat  the  organism  possesses  the 
power  of  effacing  the  effects  of  a  congenital  deformity;  for,  save  in  some 
yerj  rare  cases,  if  this  be  not  combated,  it  persists  and  becomes  aggravated. 

Independently  of  the  obstacles  which  may  hwre  their  origin  in  the  mal- 
formations of  the  bones  or  ligaments,  and  which  may  be  easily  deducted 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  changes,  we  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  condition  of  the  muscles.  These  may  be  tense  or  relaxed,  contracted, 
inextensible,  hypertrophied,  paralyzed,  or  atrophied,  while  their  direction 
may  become  changed,  and  their  relations  and  action  so  inverted  as  to 
turn  a  muscle  that  is  normally  a  flexor  into  an  extensor.  But  althougb 
locomotion  is  compromised  by  very  numerous  causes,  yet  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  function  is  in  some  mode  accomplished.  In  the  vicinity  of 
paralyzed  muscles,  others  are  found  which  have  become  more  powerful,  and 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  supply  the  place  of  such  as  are  defective.  Near 
a  joint  rendered  inmiovable  by  a  luxation,  by  a  union  of  substance,  or  by 
muscular  retraction,  other  articulations  become  more  lax,  and  their  move- 
ments more  extended ;  and  practice  in  the  new  motions  sometimes  imparts 
to  the  patients  a  remarkable  dexterity  in  employing  their  defective  limbs. 

Etiology. — The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  observer  is  the  influence  of 
heredUcmneaB,  A  remarkable  case  is  given  of  hereditary  absence  of  a 
phaknx  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  it  pre- 
sented the  same  defect.  He  had  three  children,  who  all  inherited  it.  The 
eldest  of  these  had  three  male  children,  who  all  exhibited  it.  The  second, 
a  female,  had  five  children,  two  girls,  who  had  the  three  phalanges,  and 
three  boys,  who  had  only  two.  The  third  child,  the  father  in  the  present 
case,  had  eleven  children,  of  which  number  five  girls  had  the  normal 
number  of  phalanges,  and  six  boys  all  wanted  a  phalanx  on  each  finger 
and  toe. 

In  an  etiological  point  of  view,  we  may  separate  congenital  deformities  of 
the  joints  into  two  groups;  one  of  these  consisting  of  those  which  are 
primary,  original,  or  essential ;  and  the  others  being  purely  symptomatic  or 
consecutive  to  diseases  which  have  occurred  during  intra-uterine  life.  The 
foetal  affections  again  which  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  these  deformities  of 
the  joints,  may  be  divided  (1)  into  those  which  are  seated  in  the  articulations 
themselves;  and  (2)  others  which  do  not  prinuirily  influence  the  joints, 
but  affect  the  bones,  the  fibrous  tissues,  or  the  muscles. 

1.  Gonoeming  the  Festal  ArthropcUhiee  we  have,  as  yet,  but  few  illus- 
trative cases,  and  these  only  apply  to  the  Ivip-jomt,  Paletta  and  Parise  each 
relate  a  case,  in  which  the  dislocation  seemed  to  be  due  to  a  large  increase 
of  the  fatty  substance  contained  in  the  cotyloid  cavity.  In  M.  Guerin's 
collection,  the  dislocated  head  of  a  femur  presents  manifest  signs  of  old 
inflammatory  action.  M.  Parise  recognises  hydartkroaia  as  a  cause  of  con- 
genital luxation.  Among  332  new-bom  infants,  whose  articulations  he 
examined,  he  found  articular  dropsy  in  three;  in  two,  there  was  a  single 
dislocated  hip;  and  in  the  third  case  the  dislocation  was  double. 

2.  FoBial  Diaeaaea  not  affecting  the  Articular  Swrfouiea, — ^Diseased  condi- 
tions* of  the  akeleton,  as  seen  in  rickets,  &c.,  may  determine  secondarily 
deviations  or  serious  malformations  of  the  joints.  Others  may  arise  from 
a  contraction  of  the  Ugamenta  or  aponeuroeea.  M.  Robert  has  several 
times  observed  congenital  lateral  deviations  of  the  fingers  or  great  toe 
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combined  witb  a  shortened  condition  of  the  lateral  ligaments.  All 
observers  have  insisted  upon  the  existence  of  the  coDtraction  of  mttsdes. 
But  while  most  of  these  have  regarded  this  action  of  the  muscles  as 
primary  and  causative,  they  have  done  so  with  very  different  views. 
Guerin,  studying  congenital  deformities  on  a  large  scale  in  correlation 
with  monstrosities  of  the  nervous  system  and  conimlsive  affections  of  the 
frAnSy  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  fact,  that  the  convulsive  muscular 
retraction  or  continued  tension  of  the  muscles  is  due  to  a  lesion  of  the 
nervous  system.  Once  established,  this  muscular  retraction  becomes  per- 
manent. At  first  the  texture  of  the  muscles  affected  by  it  undergoes  no 
efcang^  but  continues  as  red,  firm,  and  voluminous  as  in  the  normal  state. 
This  first  stage  is  called  by  Guerin,  corUracdon.  But  at  a  later  period  the 
muscles  gradually  undergo  alteration,  and  what  is  called  fibrous  transformi^ 
tion  takes  place,  constituting  his  second  stage,  or  that  of  muscular  retrao- 
tion  properly  so  called.  Bestricted  to  the  explanation  of  some  deformities, 
this  theory  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  due  interpretation  of  facts ;  but  it 
csumot  be  generalized  without  overlooking  the  import  of  other  etiological 
ciremnstances.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  deformity  is  due,  not  to  mus- 
cnlar  retraction,  but  to  a  true  paralysis,  which  permits  the  action  of  those 
mittdes  to  predominate,  the  motor  power  of  whidi  has  been  preserved. 
The  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  foetus  by  the 
trterus  in  the  production  of  deformities,  admitted  by  Hippocrates,  had 
become  forgotten  when  M.  Martin  revived  it  in  1836.  He  regards  club- 
foot as  produced  by  such  compression  brought  into  action  by  reason  of  the 
paucity  of  the  liq.  amnii — ^a  doctrine  evidently  only  applicable  to  a  limited 
munber  of  cases.  M.  Robert  cannot  agree  with  Cruveilhier  in  his  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  such  deformities  by  the  compression  exerted  by 
certain  parts  of  the  foetus  on  other  parts  of  its  own  frame. 

DiagnosiB. — ^In  a  given  deformity  we  have  first  to  determine  whether  it 
be  congenital,  and  next  to  establish  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  intra- 
and  extra-Articular  elements.  It  is  only  when  these  points  are  determined, 
that  we  can  dedare  our  prognosis  and  establish  our  treatment. 

1.  The  determination  of  the  congenital  mUwreofthe  deformity  is  arrived 
at,  from  the  consideration  of  various  circumstances — viz.,  (a.)  Its  Age. 
S^  as  it  is  shortly  after  birth  to  determine  this,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  as  we  depart  from  this  point;  both  because  the  characters 
of  the  congenital  nature  of  the  affection  become  modified,  and  those  which 
at  first  marked  a  deformity  accidentally  produced  become  lost.  In  certain 
cues,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  in  an  adult  or  old  person, 
▼bether  a  certain  deformity  dates  from  intra-uterine  life,  or  early  infancy. 
Some  tranmatic  lesions  are,  however,  hardly  ever  met  with  in  early  life : 
and  thus  in  a  child  presenting  a  luxation  of  the  hip,  we  only  hesitate  in 
determining  whether  this  is  congenital,  or  the  product  of  hip-joint  disease, 
this  last  affection  usually  leaving  more  or  less  permanent  traces. — (b.)  Hta- 
tory.  If  several  members  of  the  same  family  present  the  deformity,  or  even 
different  anomalies,  we  have  the  strongest  presumption  of  its  congenital 
nature.  The  personal  history  of  the  patient  himself  is  usually  defective. 
A  strong  disposition  prevails  to  conceal  the  original  character  of  an  in- 
firmity, and  to  refer  it  to  subsequent  accidental  causes;  and  when  the 
deformity  is  old,  and  the  indication  false,  error  is  often  unavoidable. — 
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(c.)  dumber.  Congenital  deformities  have  a  great  tendency  to  appear  in 
homological  joints.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  when  two  club-feet  or  a  doable 
luxation  of  the  femur  exist,  the  affection  is  congenital  In  rare  cases 
the  convulsive  diseases  of  the  young  may  give  rise  to  these  multiple 
deformities.  Although  this  multiple  character  is  a  strong  presumpUon  of 
their  being  congenital,  we  cannot  conclude  inversely,  that  when  the 
deformity  is  single  it  is  rarely  congenital,  as  facts  would  contradict  the 
assertion. — (d.)  Co-^xiatenee  of  other  anomaliea  ofdifferenJt  orgofM,  One  of 
the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  congenital  character  of  the  deformity,  is 
its  coincidence  with  intra-uterine  disease  and  foetal  anomalies.  Thus  the 
congenital  character  of  a  single  club-foot  was  at  once  determined  in  a 
young  man,  fifteen  years  of  age,  by  the  co-existence  of  a  slight  spina  bifida. 
In  various  of  the  cases  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  work,  deformities  have 
been  found  in  individuals  who  have  presented  shortening  or  junction  of 
the  phalanges,  absence  of  bones,  imperforate  rectum,  <fec. — (e.)  EelaUve 
frequency  and  seat  of  the  affection.  Congenital  deformities  are  met  with  in 
much  greater  frequency  in  some  joints  than  in  others.  Club-foot  ia  met 
with  more  frequently  than  the  deformities  of  all  the  other  joints  put 
together;  and  then  comes  luxation  of  the  hip-joint  Next  follow  luxations 
or  deviations  of  the  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist,  and  knee,  without  our  being^ 
able  to  determine  their  exact  relative  frequency.  Finally,  we  possess  a 
very  small  number  of  examples  of  deformities  of  the  clavicle,  the  fingers, 
and  the  jaw.  We  know  how  rarely  spinal  deviation  is  met  with  in  the 
uterus,  and  how  often  it  occurs  in  youth;  while  with  regard  to  dislocation 
of  the  femur  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  truth. — (f.)  Vofrieties.  These  are 
much  more  numerous  in  accidental  than  in  congenital  dislocation.  Thus, 
there  are  at  least  six  varieties  of  accidental  luxation  of  the  femur,  while 
any  other  than  that  of  outward  and  upward  is  scarcely  ever  observed  in 
the  congenital  form.  At  the  elbow,  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radios 
is  that  which  is  almost  alone  met  with.  Among  the  varieties  of  club>foot, 
there  are  some  which  are  very  frequently  congenital,  as  varus  and  talus, 
while  others  are  more  frequently  acquired,  as  equinus  and  valgus. — (g.)  The 
external  characters  offer  little  aid  in  distinguishing  a  congenital  from  an 
acquired  luxation.  The  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  some  of  these  cases  is 
well  illustrated  by  a  case  which  occurred  to  M.  Nelaton,  which  he  took 
for  one  of  congenital  luxation  of  the  humerus,  so  closely  did  the  symptoms 
resemble  those  described  by  Smith.  At  the  autopsy  it  was  found  that  no 
luxation  at  all  was  present,  the  appearances  resulting  from  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  consecutive  atrophy.— (h.)  Progress,  This 
in  congenital  deformity  is  usually  slow,  and  a  spontaneous  cure  is  rare, 
especially  after  the  first  few  years  of  life  are  passed.  The  condition  of  the 
functions  is  rarely  advantageously  modified,  but  oftener  deteriorated. 
Organic  or  traumatic  affections  capable  of  inducing  deformity  are  usually 
more  rapid  in  their  progress ;  and  sometimes  they  are  susceptible  of  an 
increasing  amelioration,  as  is  seen  in  unreduced  traumatic  luxation. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  affection  becomes  rapidly  worse,  as  is 
seen  in  certain  spontaneous  luxations,  or  deformities,  consecutive  to  dis- 
eases of  the  joints. 

2.  The  anatomical  diagnostic  marks. — The  condition  of  both  soft  and 
hard  parts  differs  so  much,  with  respect  to  the  age  of  the  subject  and  iadi- 
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▼idnal  drcumstanoes,  that  it  is  almoet  impossible  to  foresee  the  anatomical 
changes  that  maj  be  met  with  in  particular  cases.  Diagnosis,  too,  may 
be  rendered  difficult  or  even  impossible  bj  various  circumstances,  as  the 
small  size  of  the  bones,  their  being  very  deeplynseated,  the  interposition  of 
thick  masses  of  soft  parts,  &c  Exploration  is  thus,  ccetena  panbuSy  ren* 
dered  more  difficult  in  children  than  in  adults,  in  persons  who  are  stout 
than  in  those  who  are  thin,  and  in  joints  which  are  deep-seated  and  pos- 
sessed of  little  mobility  than  in  those  which  are  in  the  opposite  condition. 
It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  follow  M.  Eobert  in  his  detailed  account  of 
the  Tarious  parts  composing  the  deformed  articulation. 

Proynoms. — ^This  should  be  considered  under  three  points  of  view,  the 
amount  of  functional  lesion,  the  accidents  likely  to  si)pervene,  and  the 
chances  of  curability.  Congenital  deformities  of  the  joints  hare  occa- 
nonally  disappeared  spontaneously.  Fleischmann  relates  a  case  of  gibbositas 
which  did  so  after  six  months'  employment  of  the  horizontal  posture;  and 
even  very  wdl-marked  dub-foot  has  thus  got  well.  Laugier  relates  a  case 
of  a  child  suffering  ftt>m  talus,  and  M.  Bouvier  has  seen  recovery  both  in 
talus  and  varus.  Lateral  deviations  of  the  knee  sometimes  disappear  in 
the  same  manner.  Such  cases  are,  however,  quite  exceptional ;  and  we 
may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  congenitol  deformities  of  the  joints 
left  to  themselves  are  persistent. 

In  considering  the  cases  in  which  it  is  proper  for  surgery  to  interfere, 
we  most  be  guided  by  the  pathological  anatomy.  In  complete  cmchylosia, 
the  bold  operations  performed  for  the  relief  of  the  accidental  anchylosis 
of  parts  supplied  with  all  their  muscles,  are  inadmissible.  Incomplete  an- 
chyloses are  too  little  understood  to  admit  of  any  formal  opinion  being  given ; 
and  M.  Robert  believes  that  they  are  ofcen  really  false  anchyloses,  dependent 
upon  the  retraction  of  muscles  and  ligaments.  Diastasis,  due  to  the  incom- 
plete development  of  two  bones  intended  to  be  contiguous,  and  the  absence 
of  the  whole  or  part  of  a  bone,  must  be  considered  as  incurable  conditions. 
IkoiaUtms  and  dialooadans  offer  the  greatest  chance  of  cure,  the  nearer  the 
period  of  birth  they  are  taken  in  hand,  when  the  bones  are  cartilaginous, 
the  ligaments  flexible,  and  the  muscles  little  altered  in  structure;  and  then, 
if  the  displacement  be  not  very  considerable,  we  may  always,  with  the 
exception  of  some  forms  of  these,  expect  either  to  cure,  or  very  notably 
lelieve^  the  deformity.  Articular  deformities,  at  first  easy  of  cure,  may, 
however,  if  too  long  neglected,  at  last  prove  refractory  to  all  resources. 
It  is  impossible  to  indicate  the  exact  period  at  which  such  a  transforma- 
tion is  accomplished;  but  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  arti* 
calar  deformities  become  more  speedily  incurable  when  they  are  congenital, 
than  when  they  have  been  produced  after  birth,  the  changes  in  the  parts 
being  more  complete  and  more  intimate.  Thus,  while  a  well-marked 
example  of  varus  with  sub-luxation  of  the  astragalus,  is  often  incurable,  if 
congenital,  at  twenty  or  twenty-two;  the  same  deformity  accidentally  pro- 
duced may  be  advantageously  treated  at  fifty,  and  beyond.  In  judging  of 
the  curability,  we  have  also  to  take  into  account  the  dynamic  condition  of 
the  muscles,  as  well  as  the  extent  and  form  of  the  displacement  of  the 
bones.  The  muscle  may  be  in  a  state  of  retraction  or  paralysis.  In  the 
former  condition,  although  in  old  cases  it  becomes  atrophied,  it  does  not, 
except  in  very  rare  examples,  undergo  fibrous  transformation ;  and  there- 
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fore,  when  the  obstacle  due  to  the  shortening  of  the  muscles  is  remoTed, 
we  may  expect  that  it  will  recover  its  function.  But  in  the  case  of  paralysis 
we  have  no  such  hope;  for  we  may  act  upon  the  shortened  antagonist,  and 
obtain  the  rectification  of  the  limb;  but  this  wiU  remain  motionless,  and 
being  left  to  itself,  it  will  gradually  return  to  its  former  state.  So  in  regard 
to  the  form  and  extent  of  the  displacement.  Where  this  is  a  mere  deviation 
in  the  arthxodia,  or  a  slight  sub-luxation,  it  is  almost  always  curable ;  while 
complete  luxation,  which  has  been  slowly  produced,  and  is  attended  with 
extensive  displacement^  is  generally  beyond  our  resources. 

The  enarthroses  receive  separate  consideration.  While  congenital  dis- 
location of  the  shoulder  has  been  too  rarely  observed  to  admit  of  any 
general  conclusion  being  drawn,  it  is  much  otherwise  with  regard  to  that 
of  the  h^,  which  engages  M.  Robert's  attention  at  considerable  lengtL 
In  discussing  the  question  of  its  curability,  he  considers  it  in  refnence  to 
the  obstacles  presented  by  the  anatomi<»l  changes  of  the  parts,  and  the 
clinical  proofs  adduced  by  M.  Fravaz  of  its  having  been  accomplished. 
The  former  of  these  he  believes  to  be  quite  insuperable,  preventing — 
even  supposing  the  reduction  could  be  obtained — any  permanent  effect 
resulting.  The  cases  adduced  by  M.  Pravaz  are  regarded  by  both  M.  Qerdy 
and  M.  Robert,  as  not  being,  in  fact,  reduction  of  the  dislocation  at  all; 
while  the  degree  of  amelioration  obtained  was  only  producible  by  a  long 
and  painful  procedure,  and  proved  but  temporary. 

TrecUmerU. — ^The  statements  already  made  show  the  importance  of  early 
treatment;  but  M.  Robert  agrees  with  Dupuytren  and  Bouvier,  that  this 
should  be  either  undertaken  shortly  after  birth,  or  delayed  until  after  the 
completion  of  the  first  dentition.  In  treating  these  cases,  our  object  is 
to  re-establish  the  normal  relations  of  the  articular  surfaces,  by  surmount- 
ing the  various  resistances  offered  by  the  forms  or  positions  of  the  bones, 
and  the  rigidity  of  the  muscular  and  fibrous  tissues.  To  these  we  oppose 
either  the  action  of  pressure,  or  traction,  or  surgical  operations.  We 
cannot  follow  M.  Robert  in  his  judicious  rules  for  the  employment  of 
these  means,  which,  indeed,  have  nothing  peculiar  in  them.  He  objects 
to  the  employment  of  tenoUmiy  in  any  other  manner  than  as  an  adjuvant 
to  orthopsedic  procedures,  and  after  these  have  been  fully  tried.  In  the 
case  of  several  muscles  suffering  from  retraction,  he  does  not  approve 
of  the  practice  of  those  surgeons  who  recommend  multiple  divisions. 
Experience  has  amply  shown  that  it  often  suffices  to  remove  the  resistance 
of  the  most  powerful  muscle  or  muscles,  whilst  the  others  eventually 
yield  to  orthopsedic  procedures.  It  is  the  more  desirable  to  act  thus,  inas- 
much as  these  last  are  usually  the  most  deep-seated,  the  nearest  the  joints, 
and  the  most  difficult  to  reach.  In  cases  in  which  orthopedic  apparatus 
is  borne  with  difficulty,  multiple  divisions  of  the  muscles  may  be  required. 
But  such  cases  are  quite  exceptional  in  early  childhood,  when  the  section 
of  a  small  number  of  muscles  is  almost  always  sufficient 
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Art.  VI. 

h  On  ihe  DUetxses  of  the  Bladder  and  Prostate  Gland.  By  Wiluam 
Ck>i7LSOi7,  Suvgeon  to  St.  Maiy's  Hospital,  &c.  Fourth  Edition^ 
rerised  and  enlarged. — Londouy  1852.     8vo,  pp.  485. 

2.  A  Practiced  Treatise  on  the  Diseaees  and  Injtmee  of  the  Urinary 
Bladder,  the  Proetate  Gland,  and  the  Urethra  By  8.  D.  Gross,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Louisville,  Ac.  &c. — Phila- 
ddpMa,  1851.     8vo,  pp.  726. 

Fsw  persons  who  ever  read  a  newspaper,  can  fail  to  know  that  Mr.  Coulson 
has  written  a  hook  on  *  The  Diseases  of  the  Prostate  Gland  and  Bladder.*  The 
announcement,  for  years  past,  has  rivalled  that  of  Courtenay  on  ^  Strictures 
of  the  Urethra,*  in  the  frequency  with  which  it  has  met  our  eye  in  the 
various  journals— daily,  weekly,  quarterly.     This  hook  has  now  reached  a 
fourth  edition;  partly  owing  to  the  systematic  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  advertised,   partly  owing  to   its  intrinsic  merits,  but  more   than 
either  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable  deficiency  in  this  department  of 
our  surgical  literature.     Dr.  Gross  is  quite  correct  in  asserting  that  all  the 
treatises  on  this  subject  as  yet  published  in  the  English  language,  are 
mere  outlines,  which  no  one  has  attempted  to  render  at  all  worthy  com- 
panions  to  such  works  as  those  of  Lawrence  on  '  Hernia,'  Mackenzie  on 
the  'Diseases  of  the  Eye,'  Budd  on  the  'Liver,'  and  Curling  on  the 
'Testis.'  It  has  remained  for  an  American  writer  to  wipe  away  this  reproach ; 
and  so  completely  has  the  task  been  fulfilled,  that  we  venture  to  predict 
for  Dr.  Gross's  treatise  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  surgeiy, 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  works  of  the  present  age.     Not  merely  is 
the  matter  good,  but  the  getting-up  of  the  volume  is  most  creditable  to 
Trans-aUantic  enterprise;  the  paper  and  print  would  do  credit  to  a  first- 
rate  London  establishment;  and  the  numerous  wood-cuts  which  illustrate 
it,  demonstrate  that  America  is  making  rapid  advances  in  this  department 
of  art.    We  have,  indeed,  unfeigned  pleasure  in  congratulating  all  con- 
cerned in  this  publication,  on  the  result  of  their  labours;  and  experience  a 
feeling  somethmg  like  what  might  animate  a  long-expectant  husbandman, 
who,  oftentimes  disappointed  by  the  produce  of  a  favourite  field,  is  at  last 
agreeably  surprised  by  a  stately  crop  which  may  bear  comparison  with  any 
of  its  former  rivals.     The  grounds  of  our  high  appreciation  of  the  work 
will  be  obvious  as  we  proceed ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  present  faci- 
lities for  obtaining  American  books  will  induce  many  of  our  readers  to 
verify  our  recommendation  by  their  own  perusal  of  it. 

Professor  Gross  enters  at  great  length,  and  with  much  clearness,  into 
the  anatomy  of  the  perinteum,  bladder,  prostate,  and  urethra;  and  also 
adds  a  short  chapter  on  the  urine.  Mr.  Coulson's  sketch  of  the  normal 
ukI  abnormal  states  of  the  urine  is  larger  and  more  elaborate,  extending 
to  dghty-three  pages;  and  exhibits  care  and  attention  in  its  composition. 
We  are  compelled  to  remark,  however,  that  the  degree  of  attention 
bestowed  upon  the  different  departments  of  the  subject  bears  but  little 
relation  to  their  relative  importance;  and  that  certain  misprints  of 
proper  names— such  as  Lecann  for  Lecanu,  and  Pattenkofer  for  Petten- 
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kofer^  obtrude  tbemselYes  disagreeably  upon  our  notice.  We  bave  no 
inducement,  bowever,  to  dwell  on  tbese  introductoiy  portions  of  «ther 
work ;  as  tbej  more  properly  belong  to  tbe  departments  of  anatomy  and 
of  animal  cbemistry,  and  are  almost  entirely  compilations  from  Jamiliar 
treatises. 

The  first  cbapter  in  tbe  division,  «  Diseases  of  tbe  Urinary  Organa,"  of 
tbe  work  of  Professor  Gross,  treats  of  nuxyhrmaUoM  amd  imperfMona  of 
tbe  bladder;  a  term  wbicb  we  prefer  to  tbe  one  used  by  Bokitansky  and 
by  Mr.  Coulson,  '<  Abnormities  of  tbe  Bladder."  Mr.  Coulson's  diapter, 
**  Abnormities  of  tbe  Bladder,"  foIlowB  afber  tbose  relating  to  tbe  diseases 
of  tbe  viscus ;  but  as  tbe  otber  arrangement  seems  tbe  most  natural,  and 
is  certainly  tbe  most  convenient,  we  sball  follow  it  on  tbe  present  occa- 
sion. 

Professor  Gross  considers  tbe  subject  of  malformations  and  imper- 
fections of  tbe  bladder  under  tbe  beads  : — ^I.  Absence  of  tbe  Bladder; — 
II.  Bilobation  or  Multiplication  of  tbe  Organ ; — III.  Extrophy*  or  Con- 
genital Eversion.  Mr.  Coulson,  on  tbe  otber  band,  adopts  no  division 
whatever ;  but  professing  to  include  both  congenital  and  acquired  abnor- 
mities, be  notices  tbe  sacculated  bladder,  an  effect  of  disease,  wbilst  be 
makes  no  mention  of  tbose  interesting  curiosities  in  whom  tbe  bladder 
bas  been  found  to  be  congenitally  divided  into  different  lobes  or  poucbes. 
Complete  absence  of  ike  bladder  is  very  rare;  but  that  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  Mr.  CouLson's  statement,  derived  apparently  from  Bokitansky, 
that  such  a  condition  "  must  be  accompanied  with  imperfect  development 
of  tbe  kidneys,  absence  of  tbe  urethra,  and  defective  development  of  otber 
oigans,"  is  proved  by  tbe  examination  of  tbe  body  of  Abraham  Clef,  tbe 
account  of  which  Professor  Gross  quotes  from  Biuninger.  In  that 
instance,  tbe  bladder  was  totally  wanting,  tbe  urine  flowing  from  tbe 
kidneys  directly  through  the  ureters  into  tbe  urethra ;  and  altbongb  it  is 
not  stated  whether  tbe  urine  was  discharged  involuntarily  and  constantly, 
it  is  evident  that  tbe  inconvenience  was  not  extreme,  as  tbe  patient  bad 
managed  to  conceal  the  infirmity  both  from  bis  physician  and  bis  friends. 
Several  curious  cases  of  oonffemkU  aubdivmon  of  the  bladder  into  two  or 
more  compartments,  are  brought  together  by  Professor  Gross;  and  he 
cites  from  the  PhOadelpbia  '  Medical  Examiner,'  for  July  1850,  a  case 
recorded  by  Professor  Johnson,  in  wbicb  a  child,  which  died  when  e^ht 
weeks  old,  was  found  to  have  a  sort  of  supernumerary  bladder,  in  the 
form  of  a  pouch,  filled  with  urine,  arising  from  the  lower  and  back  part  of 
the  bladder,  at  the  place  usually  occupied  by  tbe  right  seminal  vesicle,  and 
attached  by  a  narrow  pedicle.  Exe^rophy  or  exirownion  of  the  bladder 
is,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  tbe  most  interesting,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
tbe  commonest,  of  the  malformations  of  this  viscus.  Deficiency  in  tbe 
anterior  wall  of  tbe  bladder,  always  associated  with  corresponding  defi- 
ciency in  the  abdominal  wall,  and,  where  tbe  fissure  is  at  all  extensive, 
with  separation  or  partial  absence  of  tbe  pubic  bones,  is  a  condition  pro- 
ductive of  extreme  discomfort  and  misery.     Not  only  does  tbe  patient 

*  We  are  somewhAt  perplexed  with  this  tenn,  which  we  mppoee  to  be  Intended  to  repreeenft  the 
Xcstropkct  or  Exstropkia  («f ,  *  out  of,*  »nd  irrpo^it, '  turning*),  of  M.  Chanieier,  who,  we  believe,  wae 
the  inventor  of  It.  In  the  form  given  to  It  by  Prof.  Gross,  it  would  look  as  if  derived  from  <f , '  out  i)i* 
and  r^^ri,  *  nourishment ;'  which,  we  presume.  Is  not  his  meaning. 
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Buffer  from  the  inconyenienoes  of  incontiiieiice  of  urine,  but  also  from  the 
ezpoBure  of  the  yascular  and  aensitiye  surfaoe  of  the  protruding  bladder, 
and  from  the  loss  of  that  support  in  progression  which  is  afforded  hj  the 
junction  of  the  pubic  bones  in  front.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  many 
propositions  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  this  distressing 
condition,  and  that  operations  of  a  very  hazardous  nature  have  been  per- 
formed by  surgeons  at  various  times.  For  those  who  will  not  be  content 
with  the  adimraUe  apparatos  devised  by  Mr.  Earle,  and  described  in 
Mr.  M*Whinnie's  interesting  paper  in  the  '  Medical  Oazette,*  there  is  the 
operation  of  establishing  an  artificial  passage  by  seton  from  the  bladder 
into  the  rectum.  As  &r  as  we  are  aware,  this  has  only  been  attempted 
twice;  once  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  when  it  proved  &tal  from 
inducing  peritonitis ;  and  once  by  Mr.  Simon,  of  St.  Thomas's,  when  it 
succeeded,  the  patient  narrowly  escaping  with  his  life. 

Wimnde  and  Injuriei  of  the  Bladder, — Solutions  of  continuity  in  the 
bladder,  from  punctured  or  gun-shot  wounds,  are  almost  invariably  &tal  by 
the  supervention  of  peritonitis;  but  a  considerable  period  sometimes  elapses 
before  the  symptoms  set  in.  Dr.  Gross  proposes  in  such  cases  to  open  the 
abdomen  and  sponge-out  the  eztravasated  urine;  a  plan  which,  however 
hazardous,  would,  he  conceives,  be  preferable  to  leaving  the  patient  to  die 
from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  presence  of  the  irritating  fluid  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  dvil  life,  we  see  the  bladder  punctured  occa^ 
sionally  for  the  rdief  of  retention,  and  with  such  results  as  demonstrate 
that  there  is  no  great  hazard  in  a  mere  incision  into  the  organ  where  it  is 
uncovered  by  peritoneum.  The  most  common  form  of  rupture  of  the 
bladder,  however,  is  from  external  violence,  when  the  viscus  is  distended 
with  urine.  Such  an  acddent  is  not  necessarily  fatal,  as  the  readers  of  this 
joomal  are  aware,  from  our  report  of  Mr.  Rynd's  case  in  a  recent  number; 
bat  as  it  almost  always  occurs  where  the  serous  membrane  covers  it,  the 
iflsae  is  generally  unfavourable.  Mr.  Hird  related  an  interesting  case  at 
the  Medical  Society  of  London,  which  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Coulson,  to  show 
that  a  patient  may  walk  several  miles  after  complete  rupture,  and  for  a 
time  ^ibit  no  s3miptom  which  attracts  more  than  oidinaiy  attention. 
Cases  of  spontaneous  rupture  from  over-distension  are  rather  examples  of 
Bloughing  than  of  anything  else;  the  openings  being  generally  numerous 
and  small,  and  the  texture  of  the  bladder  softened.  Rupture  during  labour 
1^7  occur  from  manual  violence,  or  from  the  pressure  of  the  child's  head, 
and  is,  on  the  vdiole,  not  a  very  unoonmion  accident;  such  cases  ranking 
amongst  the  most  distressing  conditions  with  which  we  have  to  do. 

The  treatment  of  veeioalJisHdce  l^^imately  comes  under  this  division  of 
the  subject,  and  is  dwelt  upon  with  considerable  ability  by  Mr.  Coulson. 
I^feasor  Gross,  however,  is  silent  on  this  point;  an  omission  of  importance, 
which  we  hope  hereafter  to  see  supplied.  The  treatment  is  either  pal- 
liative or  radical  The  former  consists  simply  in  the  adaptation  of  a 
caoutdiouc  bottle  to  receive  the  urine,  or  in  the  introduction  of  a  piece 
of  sponge  into  the  vagina;  this  last  practice  being  often  successful,  as  we 
can  testb^,  in  giving  relief  when  all  other  means  have  failed.  The  radical 
uid  permanent  cure  of  vesical  fistula,  is  confessedly  amongst  the  most 
difficult  of  sui^cal  operations.  All  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  is  thus 
nunmed  up  by  Mr.  Coulson : 
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"When  the  accident  happens  from  laceration,  without  loaa  of  substance,  it  lias 
been  stated  to  be  cored  by  a  catheter  constantly  retained  in  the  urethxa»  with,  a 
bladder  attached  to  its  lower  end,  provided  the  treatment  is  commenced  soon  after 
delivery.  By  this  contrivance  Mr.  Gaitskell  effected  a  cure  in  a  few  weeks ;  bixt  I 
cannot  say  from  my  own  experience  that  I  have  ever  known  a  case  of  spontaneoixs 
cure  when  the  communication  is  once  established.  The  constant  passage  of  tixe 
urine  constitutes  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  ever  closing  without  surgiciu  intmerence  i 
and  when  a  case  comes  before  me  in  which  there  exists  a  simple  fissure,  I  always 
recommend  the  performance  of  the  operation  of  parting  the  ed^ea  and  uniting  tbueaaa, 
by  some  kind  of  suture,  as  soon  as  possible,  before  the  parts  nave  become  accus- 
tomed to  their  altered  state ;  before,  too,  the  edges  of  the  fissure  have  grown  bard 
and  callous.  The  chance  of  success  is,  under  these  circumstances,  far  better  than 
when  months  have  been  allowed  to  pass  in  attempts  which  always  proved 
unavailing. 

"For  my  own  part,  I  am  convinced  that  with  the  assistance  of  chloroform,  the 
auKsthetic  properties  of  which  place  the  patient  in  a  condition  of  insensibility 
which  materially  aids  the  surgeon  in  the  performance  of  this  tedious  and  difioolt 
operation,  many  oatients  may  be  cured  of  a  calamity  which  otherwise  renders  life 
insupportable.  No  suffering  is  too  severe,  no  peril  too  great,  for  a  woman  anxious 
again  to  be  placed  in  a  conmtion  of  health  and  comfort,     (pp.  2^9,  250.) 

We  feel  it  due  to  American  surgeons  to  state,  that  this  subject  has 
received  more  attention  among  them  than  it  has  in  this  country.  Drs.  Hay- 
ward,  Pancoaat,  and  Mettauer,  have  severally  published  methods  of  operat- 
ing, of  which  Mr.  Coulson  takes  no  notice;  and  a  very  elaborate  paper 
on  the  subject,  by  Dr.  Sims,  has  just  appeared  in  the  *  American  Jounial 
of  Medical  Sciences'  (Jan.  1852). 

Acute  InflammatUm  qf  the  Bladder  is,  fortunately,  a  very  rare  disease; 
but  rare  as  it  is,  Professor  Gross  has  devoted  a  most  instructive  chapter  to 
its  consideration.  Mr.  Coulson  discusses  the  subject  in  two  imperfect 
chapters,  respectively  entitled  "  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Mem- 
brane,'* and  ''Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Muscular  Structure  of  the 
Bladder."  Such  a  division  of  the  subject  appears  to  us  unnecessary,  and 
8  >  far  unnatural,  that  it  is  one  which  can  never  be  carried  out  in  practice; 
and  it  b  particularly  worthy  of  note,  that  the  authorities  upon  whom  Mr. 
Coulson  seems  most  to  rely,  and  from  whose  works  he  quotes,  are 
nearly  unanimous  in  their  conclusion  that  Cystitis  is  never  conflned  exclu- 
sively  to  one  coat  of  the  bladder.  We  admire  and  appreciate,  however,  the 
subdivision  adopted  by  Dr.  Gross — viz.,  I.  General  Observations;  II. 
Fibrinous  Exudation  of  the  Bladder ;  III.  Suppuration  and  Abscess  of 
the  Bladder;  IV.  Gangrene  of  the  Bladder;  V.  Ulceration  of  the  Bladder. 

It  is  rare  for  the  whole  bladder  to  be  violently  inflamed;  and  this 
becomes  a  matter  of  congratulation,  when  we  consider  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  attendant  upon  an  inflammation  of  even  a  circumscribed  patch. 
The  disease,  most  frequent  in  the  neck  and  base  of  the  bladder,  takes  the  same 
course  as  enteritis;  affecting  the  mucous  membrane  first,  then  the  sub- 
mucous tissue,  and,  finally,  the  muscular  substance,  rarely  spreading  to  the 
peritoneal  covering.  The  symptoms  by  which  it  announces  its  presence 
can  hardly  be  mistaken,  and  must  be  actively  met;  for,  according  to  Bro- 
fessor  Gross,  the  inflammation  rarely  proceeds  ''beyond  the  sixth  or  eighth 
day  without  temunating  in  resolution,  tending  to  suppuration,  passing 
into  gangrene,  or  assuming  a  chronic  type."  The  treatment  must,  of 
course,  vary  with  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease;  but  in  the  simple 
idiopathic  aJQfection,  arising,  for  instance,  from  prolonged  retention  of  urine, 
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Mr.  Coulson,  whilst  recommending  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the 
hypogastric  region  by  capping,  or  the  application  of  leeches,  says  that  com- 
monly the  loss  of  much  blood  cannot  be  borne.  In  his  subsequent 
remaricsy  we  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  fact,  that  although  writing 
of  acute  in^lammcUion,  he  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  the  chronic  form 
of  the  disease.  Of  the  use  of  calomel,  the  only  information  that  we  can 
find  is  this :  "  Excepting  at  its  c(»nmenoement,  mercury  b  not  of  use  in  this 
form  of  inflammation."  (p.  150.)  "  At  the  early  stage,"  he  says  (p.  149), 
**  the  most  valuable  remedy  is  morphine,  or  opium  (I  prefer  the  former), 
given  in  sufficient  doses  to  allay  the  pain  about  the  bladder  and  along  the 
urethra,  as  well  as  the  frequent  desire  to  pass  urine.  These  are  the  most 
distressing  symptoms ;  and  if  unmitigated,  they  soon  wear  out  the  strength 
of  the  patient;  but  if  even  a  few  hours'  intermission  be  obtained  in  the 
day,  some  chance  may  exist  of  recovery."  And  then  follows  praise  of 
anodyne  injections  and  suppositories,  condemnation  of  the  practice  of 
bjecting  oil  and  opium  into  the  bladder,  a  caution  against  the  unnecessary 
use  of  Uie  catheter,  and  other  vague  statements,  such  as, ''  It  is  advan^ 
tageous  to  employ  counter- irritation  above  the  pubes;  and  the  hip-bath  at 
night  will  be  found  very  serviceable."  "  Infusion  of  diosma  in  the  propor- 
tion of  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,  small  doses  of  copaiba  and  essential  oil 
of  cubebs,  infusion  of  hops  and  the  alkalies,  will,  all  in  thdr  turn,  be  found 
osefiiL"  Then  a  few  words  about  diet,  and  then  this  sentence :  "  The 
prognosis  of  these  cases  is  very  unfavourable,  if  the  ulcerative  stage  once 
sets  in."  We  can  hardly  suppose  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, our  readers  will  consider  such  generalities  as  having  the  least  claim 
to  their  attention,  or  the  writer  of  them  the  smallest  right  to  be  considered 
an  authority  as  to  the  treatment  of  acute  cystitis. 

In  Professor  Gross's  hands  the  abstraction  of  blood  meets  with  the 
highest  approbation.  ^*  I  have  repeatedly,"  says  he  (p.  125),  "  cut  short  by 
the  lancet  alone,  attacks  of  the  disease  so  severe  as  to  leave  the  patient  no 
rest,  and  so  threatening  as  to  induce  the  worst  apprehension  for  his  ulti- 
mate recovery."  If  the  patient  be  old  and  enfeebled,  the  lancet  is  to  be 
used  cautiously,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  cupping  or  leeches.  But,  he 
continues, — 

"Where  the  remedy  is  applicable,  it  shoTild  be  employed,  not  only  early  in  the 
uisease,  bat  to  as  g^reat  an  extent  as  the  system  will  \xax.  In  a  word,  we  bleed 
here,  as  in  other  violent  inflammatory  affections,  for  effect,  and  not  for  ounces. 
As  soon  as  the  patient  feels  faint,  the  arm  is  tied  up,  to  be  reopened,  in  ur^g^nt 
cases,  as  soon  as  any  tendency  is  perceived  to  a  renewal  of  the  original 
sjmptoms. 

'*Bttt  I  would  not  restrict  the  employment  of  the  lancet  to  the  more  severe 
forms  of  cystitis,  or  to  such  cases  only  as  are  accompanied  by  symptomatic  excite- 
ine&t.  To  do  so  would  be  to  deprive  the  patient,  m  many  instances,  of  a  most 
powerfol  agent  in  combating  what  may  be  considered  as  tne  milder  cases  of  this 
comnlaint.  There  is  a  variety  of  cjstitis,  ]jroperly  denominated  acute,  as  it  respects 
the  local  distress,  in  which  there  u  an  entire  abe^ce  of  oonstitational  disturbance, 
^d  yet  the  suffering  is  exceedingly  severe.  In  these  cases  there  is  no  remedy, 
weotding  to  my  expericaice,  which  is  followed  by  such  prompt  and  permanent 
^«W  as  oopions  bleeding  at  the  arm.  The  operation  rarely  reqmres  to  be  repeated, 
andis  gcncraUy  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  laxative  and  a  dose  of  Dover'a 
Powdw,  to  effect  a  cure  in  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours ;  sometmies,  indeed,  much 
wwier."  (pp,  125, 126.) 
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When  there  is  no  biliaiy  derangement^  castor-oil  or  sulphate  of  magnesiay 
aided  by  an  emollient  enenui^  form  the  best  means  of  clearing  out  the 
bowels;  but  we  are  cautioned  to  be  exceedingly  careful  not  to  employ  any 
drug  which  may  haye  a  tendency  to  irritate  the  lower  bowel,  and  through 
it  the  urinary  bladder.  Of  diaphoretics,  the  following  combination  is 
highly  spoken  of — ^namely,  three  grains  of  tartrate  of  antimonyi  forty  or 
sixty  drops  of  laudanum,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  Epsom  salts,  and  eight 
ounces  of  water,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  white  sugar  to  disguise  the 
taste  of  the  ingredients ;  a  table  spoonfol  is  to  be  administered  every  three 
or  four  hours.  When  the  cystitis  depends  on  cold,  gout,  rheumatism,  or 
irritation  of  the  bowels,  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  three  or 
four  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  is  very  useful.  In  the  use  of  demulcent 
drinks,  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  while  we  allow  a  sufficient  quantity  to  dilute 
the  urine,  we  do  not  give  so  large  a  quantity  as  to  necessitate  frequ^it 
micturition.  Diuretics  are  strictly  to  be  avoided,  unless  the  urine  be  very 
acrid  and  high-coloured,  in  which  case  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
potassa  or  weak  spirit  of  nitre  may  be  employed;  and  in  the  gouty  and 
rheumatic  form  of  the  malady,  coldiicum  is  sometimes  beneficial.  In  the 
latter  stages  of  the  disease,  Dr.  Gross  speaks  favourably  of  an  infusion  of 
nva  ursi  and  hops,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the  former  imd  half 
an  ounce  of  the  latter,  to  a  quart  of  water;  a  wine-glassful  of  this,  with  or 
without  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda^  may  be  given  five 
or  six  times  a  day. 

Of  the  local  remedies,  besides  leeches,  cupping,  and  in  severe  cases  the 
application  of  a  large  blister,  followed  by  an  emollient  poultice,  sup- 
positories and  opiate  injections  by  the  rectum  are  to  be  employed.  A 
good  pewter  syringe,  with  a  long  noade,  is  far  preferable^  in  Professor 
Gross's  opinion,  to  all  the  patent  contrivances  for  administering  such 
enemata,  of  which  he  has  any  knowledge.  Fomentations  and  hot  bathing 
are  eminently  serviceable;  but  we  are  cautioned  not  to  employ  transient 
bathing,  which  only  excites  the  patient,  and  does  more  harm  than  good. 
The  immeroion  should  be  continued  from  twenty  minutes  to  an  hour. 

When  the  cystitis  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  calculus,  no  effort  should 
be  made  to  extract  this,  much  less  to  break  it  up.  The  organ  may  for  a 
time  be  overpowered  by  the  intruder;  but  being  accuptomed  to  its  presence, 
the  irritation  will  at  length  subside.  "  To  cut  out  the  stone  under  such 
circumstances  might  prove  fatal;  to  crush  it,  would  be  certain  to  be  so." 
(p.  130.)  When,  however,  the  foreign  body  has  been  introduced  from 
without,  the  rule,  of  course,  is  just  the  other  way. 

Cystitis  caused  by  cantharides  requires  peculiar  treatment.  Dr.  Gross 
says  that  a  decoction  of  parsley-root  and  water-melon  seeds  is  a  popular 
remedy  of  great  value;  and  mentions  that  Dr.  Mulock,  of  Dublin,  has 
derived  great  benefit  from  the  administration  of  thirty  drops  of  liquor 
potassie  every  hour. 

Cystitis,  firom  gonorrhoea,  is  often  benefited  by  the  use  of  copaiba. 

In  gouty  or  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  bladder.  Professor  Gross 
believes  that  a  fiill  dose  of  colchicum  given  at  bed-time  is  preferable  to 
small  ones  frequently  repeated.  In  obstinate  cases  of  this  variety  of 
cystitis,  he  considers  calomel  to  be  not  merely  useful,  but  almost  indis- 
pensable.    With  respect  to  blisters,  Professor  Gross  supports  the  opinion 
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of  Besbois  de  Bochefoit  and  otbere,  that  they  are  more  useful  than  any 
other  remedy,  when  the  attack  depends  upon  retrocedent  gout  or  rhea- 
raatism.  And  when  induoed  by  the  sadden  repulsion  of  some  cutaneous 
disease,  as  tetter,  urticaria,  or  eiysipelas,  the  same  observation  applies. 

When  stricture  of  the  urethra  has  occasioned  the  inflammatOYy  attack, 
we  are  to  take  every  means  of  relieving  the  pre-ezistent  affection;  and  as 
a  general  rule  in  cystitis,  we  are  above  all  things  to  prevent  the  bladder 
from  beeoming  distended.  Finally,  Professor  Gross  agrees  with  Mr.  Coul« 
son  in  condemning  direct  medication,  as  the  injection  of  oU,  and  so  on,  into 
the  bladder ;  and  believes  the  practice  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good  in 
acutecases. 

Bdbre  dismissing  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  extracts 
from  Mr.  Coulson*s  treatise,  whidi  we  have  placed  befwe  our  readers,  are 
d^ved  from  the  first  of  his  chapters  on  Cystitis,  that  upon  Inflammation 
of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Bladder.  With  r^ard  to  the  acute 
inflammation  of  the  Muscular  coat,  for  which  he  makes  a  separatechapter, 
he  confesses  that  *'  it  is  seldom,  perhaps  never,  exdusively  the  seat  of 
inflammation,  if  we  except  those  cases  in  which  abscesses  form  between  the 
serous  and  muscular  coverings"  (p.  180) ;  and  of  these  he  says,  further  on, 
that  "  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  regard  the  areolar  tissue,  and 
not  the  muacdar  fibres,  as  the  seat  of  inflammation;  in  short,  to  dass  the 
affection  as  we  should  class  an  abscess  arising  in  any  other  situation.'* 
(p.  181.)  After  concluding  his  observations  on  chronic  inflammation  of 
tiie  muscular  structure  of  the  bladder,  Mr.  Coulson  also  adds  a  few  pages 
on  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  bladder,  and  of  the  sub- 
jacent cellular  tissue ;  with  the  effect,  among  other  things,  of  bringing  the 
dumsy  and  inapplicable  arrangement  which  he  has  adopted,  through 
attempting  to  subdivide  an  indivisible  subject,  into  prominent  relief.  He 
says  that  this  inflammation,  often  the  close  of  a  fatal  disease  of  the  bladder,  is 
seldom  confined  to  the  peritoneal  coat  and  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  but 
extends  over  the  whole  peritoneum.  That  form,  however,  of  inflammation 
of  the  external  covering  of  the  bladder,  which  is  connected  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  adjoining  lining  of  the  pelvis,  requires  a  different  plan  of  treat- 
ment, and  is  aggravated  by  abstraction  of  blood.  Many  of  the  symptoms 
attending  it  are  periodic  in  their  character,  resembling  a  prolonged  fit  of 
agne.  *'The  febrile  symptoms,  commonly  so  called,  cease  during  the  day, 
retorn  with  violence  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  terminate  with  sweating.*' 
(p.  198.)  The  treatment  at  first  consists  in  gentle  local  depletion 
bj  cupping  or  leeching,  the  mild  employment  of  mercury,  and  the  use  of 
enemata  and  fomentations.  When  hectic  symptoms  show  themselves, 
wine,  strong  broths,  quinine  with  add,  bark,  and  similar  tonics,  must  be 
resorted  to. 

Caiarrh  of  the  Bladder  is  also  considered  by  Mr.  Coulson  under  the 
heads,  *^  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Bladder," 
and  ^Oironic  Inflammation  of  the  Musoidar  Structure  of  the  Bladder;" 
bat  we  cannot  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  any  greater  advantage  here  arises 
from  this  artificial  distinction,  than  in  the  former  case.  Sir  B.  Brodie  has 
written  so  well  on  this  subject,  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  any 
great  degree  of  novelty  in  Dr.  Grosses  treatment  of  it;  and  although  the 
chapter  he  baa  devoted  to  it  is  ably  and  completely  written,  we  shall 
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confine  ourselres  entirely  to  the  remedial  anggestions  which  he  makes. 
With  Dr.  Gross,  as  with  many  others,  the  pareira  brava  has  not  answerecl 
those  expectations  which  Sir  B.  Brodie*s  encomimns  wonld  lead  us  to  fonzi. 
When  ^ven  in  infusion,  he  has  found  it  to  create  nausea;  but  as  an  aqueous 
extract,  combined  with  opium,  morphia,  or  lupuline,  it  has  proved  more 
efficadous.     Mr.  Coulson  seems  to  think  it  valuable  when  there  is  mucli 
pain  and  irritability  of  the  bladder.     Nearly  the  same  observations  Appl^ 
to  the  buchu ;  but  the  uva  ursi,  in  the  form  of  infusion,  meets  with  mucli 
praise  from  both  the  writers  we  are  at  present  considering.     Benzoic  aci<i 
with  Professor  Gross,  and  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  with  Mr. 
Coulson,  have  often  proved  most  valuable  medicines ;  and  the  former  states 
benzoic  acid  to  be  far  more  efficacious  when  combined  with  the  balsam  of 
copaiba — a  drug  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  highly  extolled,  and  often 
very  beneficial,  in  many  inflammatory  affections  of  the  urinary  passages. 
Both  our  authors  speak  favourably  of  injections  into  the  bladder ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  usual  substances  employed  in  such  injections,  Mr.  Coulson 
makes  mention  of  the  injection  of  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  as  advocated  by 
Dr.  Devergie ;  but  he  adds  no  personal  testimony  either  for  or  against  the 
practice.     Cauterization  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  employed 
by  Professor  Gross,  but  not  with  the  same  results  as  have  followed  its 
employment  by  Lallemand;  and  in  this  particular  he  bears  out  our  own 
experience  as  to  cauterization  for  spermatorrhoea.     Yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  in  both  instances  the  plan  of  this  treatment  is  correct-;  and 
that  the  disappointment  consists,  not  so  much  in  any  failure  in  its  principle, 
as  in  the  difficulty  of  its  effectual  execution.     It  roust  be  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  apply  the  caustic  to  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  bladder;  and 
probably  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  superior  success  which  has  attended 
its  employment,  in  cases  where  the  inflanunation  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
neck  of  the  viscus. 

Dr.  Gross  narrates  the  history  of  a  case  in  which  Dr.  Parker,  of  New  York, 
made  a  lateral  incision  into  the  bladder,  similar  to  that  in  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  the  object  being  to  afford  a  free  passage  from  the  secreted 
mucus,  and  **  to  put  the  organ  thereby  into  a  state  of  comparative  repose." 
The  case  terminated  fatally,  although  the  patient  derived  considerable  relief 
as  to  many  of  his  symptoms. 

Nervous  AffecHons  of  the  Bladder, — Irritability  and  neurslgia  of  the 
bladder  have  so  many  points  in  common,  that  few  authore  devote  a  distinct 
chapter  to  the  latter  affection;  but  Dr.  Gross  appears  to  have  met  with 
the  disease  so  frequently  in  some  of  the  malarious  districts  of  America,  as 
to  render  his  remarks  exceedingly  valuable.  Neuralgic  affections  appear  to 
be  common  in  the  western  states  of  America — occurring  in  the  eye, 
stomach,  bowels,  uterus,  spinal  cord,  testicle,  urethra,  and  urinary  bladder. 
Like  neuralgia  elsewhere,  that  of  the  bladder  commences  with  undefined 
sensation  of  pain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  affected  organ.  Sometimes 
this  pain  is  sharp  and  paroxysmal,  sometimes  dull  and  aching;  but  in 
whatever  manner  it  displays  itself,  the  pain  is  seldom  confined  to  one  spot^ 
but  extends  to  the  rectum,  anus,  urethra,  perineum,  and  middle  of  the 
thighs,  and  especially  to  the  sacral  and  lumbar  regions.  It  often  comes  on 
at  a  particular  hour,  gradually  increasing,  and  then  declining  in  intensity 
for  a  space  of  from  two  to  six  hours ;  and  leaving  behind  it  a  distressing 
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seotttion  of  soreness  in  the  urinary  passages.  There  is  frequent  desire  to 
make  water^  and  great  difficulty  in  voiding  it,  the  urine  being  thrown 
out  in  jets  and  in  small  quantity.  Very  often  the  symptoms  are  so  like 
those  attending  stone,  that  the  patient  is  repeatedly  sounded,  and  sometimes 
cot  When  death  ensues,  as  it  may  do  from  the  mere  excess  of  suffering, 
the  cause  of  the  disease  is  left  in  the  same  obscurity  as  in  other  cases  of 
neuralgia.  The  memory  of  the  patient's  sufferings  is  the  only  evidence  of 
the  disease — ^the  pain  has  left  no  trace  behind  it — ^no  guide  for  the  future 
— ^no  explanation  of  the  past.  It  is  only  from  the  effects  of  treatment, 
that  we  can  derive  instruction  or  warning. 

When  accompanied  with  inflammatoiy  symptoms,  the  treatment  is 
obvious  j  and  besides  bloodletting,  Dr.  Gross  thus  speaks  of  the  use  of 
purgatives: 

"From  abundant  experience  in  the  treatment  of  neoraJgic  affections,  as 
oocmrring  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  I  am  convinced  that  a  systematic  coarse  of 
puigaticm  is  not  only  unequivocally  beneficial^  but  absolutely  indispensable  to  a 
speedj  and  permanent  cure.  When  the  disease  is  complicated  with  amenorrhcea, 
tne  cathartic  medicine  should  be  combined  with  aloetic  and  emmenagogue  prepara- 
tions, with  a  view  to  their  specific  effects  on  the  utems."  (p.  211.) 

Carbonate  of  iron  has  been  extensively  employed  by  Dr.  Gross,  and 
with  some  success ;  but  he  expresses  his  belief,  that  when  neuralgia  arises 
from  malaria,  quinine  and  arsenic  are  vastly  superior  to  all  steel  preparations. 
After  proper  purgative  medicine,  with  or  without  general  bleeding,  quinine 
is  to  l]«  administered  in  four-grain  doses,  every  three  hours,  until  fifteen  or 
twenty  gnuns  have  been  taken.  It  is  then  to  be  discontinued  until  the 
next  day,  when  it  is  to  be  renewed,  and  the  same  quantity  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  when,  in  all  probability,  the  paroxysms  will  have 
dther  ceased,  or  else  abated  very  much  in  violence. 

larger  and  more  frequent  doses  of  quinine  are  objectionable,  on  account 
of  the  distress  which  is  apt  to  be  produced  in  the  head.  Dr.  Gross  then 
goes  on  to  say, 

"  When  the  disease  has  been  thus  moderated  or  subdued,  the  best  medicines  to 
eradicate  it  are  arsenic,  stiychnine,  and  aconite,  in  union  with  opium.  Thei 
formula  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  for  many  years  past,  both  in 
vesical  and  other  forms  of  neuralgia,  is  the  following : 

9i    Add.  araenkMi,  gr<  U* 
Strychninae,  gr.  J. 
Ext.  aconite,  gr.  viy. 
Palv.  opU,  gr.  T. — M. 

"  These  ingredients  should  be  incorporated  with  each  other  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  be  cuvided  into  sixteen  pills  of^  equal  size,  of  which  one  is  to  be  admi- 
nistered every  six  hours,  or  four  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  some  instances, 
the  opium  may  be  advantaeeously  increased,  or  where  it  disagrees  with  the 
patient,  it  may  be  replaced  by  lupuHne  or  hyoscyamus.  When  nausea  ensues, 
the  pills  are  to  be  used  less  frequently,  or  instead  of  giving  one  pill  at  a  dose, 
oidj  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  one  should  be  employed  at  a  time.  Attention  to 
this  point  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  as  it  respects  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  this  combination.  Another  rule  is,  not  to  continue  the  exhibition  of 
the  pills  longer  than  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time,  to  allow  the  stomach  a  short 
i^Bcess,  when  they  are  to  be  resumed,  and  taken  as  before.  When  administered 
vith  tiiese  precautions,  arsenic,  strychnine,  and  aconite  seldom  fail  to  produce  a 
most  fiiiToarable  impression,  and  are  often,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure. 
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Where  this  is  not  the  case,  they  shonld  be  employed  along  with  other  remedies,  of 
which  purgatives  and  the  wann  bath  ore  amonsst  the  most  efficacious.  With 
Fowler  8  solution  of  arsenic,  so  much  yaunted  in  toe  treatment  of  this  affection,  X 
have  but  little  expearience;  but  I  have  given  it  sufficiently  often  to  satisfy  me  that 
it  is  far  inferior,  in  every  req>ect,  to  arsenic  in  substance.  It  is  more  liable 
to  nauseate,  and  does  not  exert  the  same  controlling  influence  in  arresting  the 
disease. 

**  To  moderate  the  violenee  of  the  paroxysm,  large  doses  of  narcotics  are 
frequently  indispensable.  Of  these  the  best  are  the  salts  of  morphia^  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  naoseants,  according  to  the  state  of  the  vascular 
system.  In  some  instances,  where  other  means  have  failed  to  ailbrd  rdief,  I  have 
derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  steady,  persistent  use  of  narcotics.  I  might, 
indeed,  cite  several  cases  in  which  the  protracted  exhibition  of  this  class  of 
remedies  resulted  in  a  radical  cure.  My  rule  is  to  give  narcotics  in  full  and  sus^ 
tained  doses,  taking  care  always  previouslv  to  clear  out  the  bowels,  and  restore 
the  secretions.  Where  one  article,  or  moctei.  of  exhibition,  is  found  to  disagree, 
another  should  be  substituted.  When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  or  when  narcotics 
canuot  be  taken  bjsrthe  mouth,  opiate  injections  or  suppositories  should  be  used. 

"  An  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  or  tartrate  of  antimony,  at  the  approach  of  the 
paroxysm,  will  sometimes  have  the  effect  of  cutting  it  short,  or  matmdly  abridnn^ 
it.  The  remedy  is  particularly  indicated  when  the  disease  is  associated,  as  it  men 
is  in  malarious  districts,  with  gastric  and  biliary  disorder. 

"  Much  benefit  may  also  accrue,  in  many  cases,  from  the  warm  bath,  or  the 
application  of  steam  to  the  affected  part.  This  can  be  readily  effected  bv  con- 
nectiug  one  end  of  a  gum-elastic  tube  with  the  spout  of  a  tearkettle,  fillea  with 
hot  water,  and  pkcing  the  other  under  the  bed-clothes.  Fomentations  with  hops, 
opium,  or  laudanum  will  also  be  highly  serviceable."  (pp.  213,  214.) 

The  remaining  observations  on  this  interesting  and,  in  this  country  at 
least,  rare  affection,  though  important^  are  too  lengthy  for  transference  to 
these  pages.  Four  well  detailed  cases  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks. 
Of  these  we  shall  quote  the  first  two;  one  of  which  will  show  the  occa- 
sional obstinacy  of  this  affection  in  its  most  severe  form,  whilst  the  other 
affords  the  more  pleasing  example  of  its  cure. 

"  Case  1. — One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  neuralgia  of  the  bladder  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge,  occurred  m  my  private  practice  in  1844.  The 
patient  was  a  coloured  man  about  twenty-eiglit  years  of  affc,  the  property  of 
Mr.  McGruder,  of  the  Pond  Settlement,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Louisvine.  He 
had  generally  enjoyed  good  health  until  about  two  years  prior  to  my  visit  to  him. 
The  prominent  symptoms  were,  a  frequent  desire  to  pass  nis  urine,  and  severe  pain 
in  the  bladder,  darting  about  in  different  directions,  frequently  paroxysmal  in  its 
character,  and  aggravated  by  exercise,  the  erect  posture,  ana  exposure  to  cold. 
His  sufferings  became  at  length  so  severe  that  he  was  obliged  to  aoandon  all  out- 
of-door  exercise,  and  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  house.  When  I  first  saw  him 
in  the  spring  of  1844,  he  was  compelled  to  void  his  urine  everr  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes;  the  neuralgic  pains  were  exceedingly  violent,  eapeciaUy  in  the  evening; 
his  appetite  was  bad ;  the  tongue  was  coated ;  the  bowels  were  constipated ;  and 
his  nights  were  usually  spent  without  sleep.  Although  his  sufferings  were  almost 
constant,  he  retained  a  good  deal  of  flesh,  and  his  countenance  md  not  exhibit 
much  trace  of  the  local  distress.  The  urine  was  generally  somewhat  acid,  and  of 
a  light  pale  colour,  with  a  slight  increase  of  mucus.  There  was  usually  more  or 
less  scalding  during  micturition,  and  the  discharge  of  the  last  drops  of  urine  was 
always  attended  with  spasm  and  tenesmus.  The  pjuaa  extended  nemiently  along 
the  spermatic  cord,  as  far  as  the  sacro-lumbar  region,  down  the  th^hs,  the  pen* 
nieum,  and  even  the  testes,  which  were  usually  retracted,  and  exquisitely  tender 
on  pressure.   The  patient  had  never  had  gonorrhoea,  syphiliSj  gout,  or  riieaiQtttiam; 
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and  his  habits  had  ahrays  been  regukr.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  a  malariona 
district,  but  had  never  suffered  mueh  from  intezmittent  fever,  uor  uas  he  ever  had 
neunJgia  in  anj  other  part  of  the  bodj. 

**  Supposing  the  patient  might  haye  stone,  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  before  putting 
him  upon  tiie  use  of  anti-neuraknc  remedies,  to  sound  him ;  but,  after  the  most 
careful  search,  found  nothing.  The  operation  was  subseouentlj  repeated  several 
linies  with  the  same  result.  Giving  him  a  dose  of  calomel,  rhubarb,  and  jalap,  to 
open  his  bowels  freely,  I  enjoined  a  li§^  diet,  and  ordned  him  to  use,  three  times 
d^y,  a  pill  composed  of  the  eighth  of  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid,  one  half  that 
qoantitj  of  strychnine,  and  half  a  grain  of  extract  of  aconite,  with  three  grains  of 
quinine.  The  prescription  was  continued  for  a  week,  when  it  was  temporarily 
omitted,  on  aoooont  of  the  disordered  condition  of  the  stomach.  Meanwhile  little 
irapression  was  made  upon  the  disease.  As  soon  as  the  nausea  had  subsided,  the 
ii>e  of  the  medicine  was  resumed,  but  in  smaller  quantity.  In  this  way  another 
week  elapsed,  and  still  the  disease  went  on.  Colcmcum  and  morphia  were  now 
substituted,  and  under  this  combination,  aided  by  the  daily  use  of  tlie  hot  bath  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda  and  hop-tea,  the  sjrmptoms  improved,  the  patient  be^^an  to 
have  some  appetite  and  sleep,  and  the  micturition  dmiinished  considerably  m  fro- 

auency.  The  amelioration,  nowever,  was  of  short  duration.  In  eight  or  ten  days 
ie  symptoms  were  as  violent  as  ever.  The  copaiba  mixture  was  now  directed, 
with  the  addition  to  each  dose  of  three  to  five  grains  of  benzoic  acid.  Under  this 
Drpscription,  which  was  continued  for  several  weeks,  no  amendment  was  produced. 
Morphia,  in  large  doses,  both  by  the  mouth  and  the  rectum,  was  next  tried,  but  with 
no  other  than  transient  relief.  The  original  prescription  was  now  resumed,  and 
apin  used  for  several  weeks  with  an  occasional  intermission.  A  large  issue  wus 
also  established  in  the  sacro-lumbar  region  with  the  actual  cauteir,  and  the  eil'ect 
of  the  bou^e,  as  recommended  by  CiviSe,  was  tried.  No  relief  followed.  Finally, 
anodvne  injections  were  thrown,  at  first,  once,  and  afterwards  twice  a  day,  into  the 
bkdSer;  suppositories  were  also  employed  morning  and  evening;  and,  as  a  tonic, 
the  patient  was  directed  to  take,  three  times  a  day,  fifteen  drops  of  the  muriated 
tiDctore  of  iron  in  combination  with  a  drachm  of  elixir  of  paregoric.  In  short, 
the  treatment  was  varied  in  every  possible  form  for  five  or  six  months,  without  tho 
slightest  permanent,  or,  in  fact,  even  any  decided  temporary  benefit.  Becoming 
di«!Couraged,  the  patient  finally  went  home,  where,  after  lingering  for  six  or  ei^ht 
nnrnths  k)nger,  he  sank  under  the  effects  of  his  aUments.  r^o  examination  of  the 
body  was  permitted. 

"Case  2. — ^A  married  woman,  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  the  mother  of  three 
children,  visited  me  in  1846,  for  neuralgia  of  the  bladder,  under  which  she  had 
laboured  upwards  of  four  years.  She  was  tall  and  slender,  with  a  pale,  sallow 
complexion,  and  was  of  a  nervous,  excitable  disposition.  Soon  after  her  second 
coamiement,  she  observed  a  small  swelling  on  the  left  nympfaa,  a  short  distance 
from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  which,  in  time,  became  exquisitely  tender,  and 
grsdnally  acquired  the  bulk  of  a  pigeon's  egg ;  it  was  of  a  red,  flond  colour,  and 
of  great  firmness.  About  five  months  after  it  was  first  noticed,  it  began  to  pain 
her,  especially  late  in  the  evenins:,  so  that  she  was  unable  to  rest  weU  at  night ; 
her  appetite  also  declined,  the  bowels  were  costive,  and  she  was  obliged  to  void 
her  orine  six  or  eight  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Micturition  was  attended 
with  a  scalding  sensation  in  the  urethra  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  followed,  in 
a  few  months,  by  dull,  heavy,  aching  nains,  which,  at  intervids,  darted  through 
these  parts  in  dinerent  directions,  as  well  as  through  the  thighs,  the  groins,  and 
perinBum.  She  also  suffered  severely  in  her  back,  as  well  as  in  the  thighs  and 
legs ;  and  the  little  tumour  was  a  source  of  incessant  annoyance.  During  ner  last 
pregnaaCT,  which  was  terminated  about  six  months  previously  to  her  visit  to  me, 
her  neoralgic  pains  were  greatly  augmented,  both  in  frequency  and  violence ;  nor 
did  her  eo^Snement  bring  with  it  any  decided  or  permanent  relief.  She  had  formerly 
snffcfed  from  nenndgia  of  the  facial  nerves. 
*'  Believing,  from  the  history  of  the  case,  that  the  vesical  affection  was  owing 
19-z.  6 
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to  the  tumour  above  described,  I  at  once  excised  it,  and  then  placed  the  patient 
upon  a  course  of  constitutional  treatment,  under  which  she  rapidly  recovered. 
Indeed,  she  had  hardly  any  severe  neuralgic  pains  after  the  operation.  The  remedies 
directed  for  her  consisted  chiefly  of  the  compound  calomel  pill,  and  of  the  internal 
use,  three  times  daily,  of  quinine  and  the  aromatic  wine  of  the  citrate  of  iron« 
in  the  proportion  of  three  grains  of  tiie  former  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the 
latter.  Her  strength  and  colour  rapidly  improved,  the  circulation  of  the  extre- 
mities was  restorS,  her  spirits,  which  had  been  previously  much  depressed, 
became  remarkably  buoyant,  and  when  she  left  Louisville,  after  a  sojourn  or 
three  weeks,  she  seemed  to  be  the  most  happy  and  delighted  being  in  the  world." 
(pp.  216—219.) 

Paralysis  ofths  Bladder. — ^We  beg  to  present  our  readers  with  the  fol- 
lowing two  quotations  from  Mr.  Coulson*s  observations  on  this  subject. 
Speaking  of  the  consequences  of  retention  of  urine  to  other  organs,  he  says  : 

"If,  however,  the  bladder  be  allowed  to  remain  distended,  unnoticed  bv  the  sur- 
geon, the  urine,  unable  to  find  a  free  escape,  is  thrown  back  along  the  ureters 
against  the  kidneys,  excites  in  the  latter  organs  a  kind  of  inflammatory  disturb- 
ance of  a  sub-acute  character,  by  which  the  cortical  or  secretins  substance  becomes 
granulated  and  adherent  to  the  investing  fibrous  capsule,  while  the  organ  itself 
18  partifidly  absorbed.    The  elements  of  the  blood  mix  with  the  urine,  and  hence 


we'  find  aloumen  upon  chemical  analvsis,  and  blood-discs  upon  microscopic  investi- 
gation, at  first  in  inconsiderable,  and  afterwards  in  very  large  quantity."  (p.  113.) 

This  is  a  series  of  pathological  phenomena  so  new  to  us,  that  we  cannot 
but  suspect  it  to  exist  only  in  Mr.  Coulson's  imagination  j  the  fertility  of 
which  is  also  apparent  in  the  far-fetched  explanations  contained  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  following  extract : 

*'  Authors  have  described  paralysis  of  the  bhidder  as  a  result  of  venereal  excesses 
and  of  masturbation.  The  general  debility  which  mav  result  from  such  habits  will 
affect  this  organ  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  body ;  out,  as  f ar  as  mjr  own  profes- 
sional experience  tocs,  1  should  say  that  the  usual  result  would  be  irritability  of 
the  bladoer,  depex^ent  upon  a  morbidly  sensitive  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  urethra ;  for  patients  commonly  complain  of  a  tingling  sensation  at 
the  glans  penis,  and  of  a  constant  desire  to  pass  water,  which  is  voided  in  very 
smafi  quantities.  Indeed,  the  smarting  sensation  at  the  end  of  the  urethra  becomes 
intolerable  when  a  small  quantity  of  urine  is  collected  in  the  bladder.  The  only 
way  in  which  excesses  of  the  above  description  could  affect  the  expulsive  power  of 
the  bladder  would  be  bv  indirectly  favouring  the  development  of  some  disease,  such 
as  tuberculosis;  whicn,  attacking  the  spinal  cord,  would  excite  in  it  changes 
similar  to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  lungs — namely,  destruction  of 
the  tissue  by  softening,  or  by  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  parts  and  of  the 
membranes  which  connect  it  with  the  vertebral  canal."  (p.  120!) 

A  clear  and  practical  distinction  can  be  established  between  paralysis  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  paralysis  of  the  body  of  that  organ ;  the  first 
form  being  attended  with  incontinence,  the  second  with  retention.  But 
we  are  apt  to  believe  that  this  difference  is  hardly  sufficiently  attended  to 
by  many  surgeons. 

After  an  able  division  of  the  various  forms  of  paralysis  of  the  bladder. 
Dr.  Gross  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  treatment.  He  cautions  the  surgeon 
against  evacuating  the  whole  of  the  urine,  accumulated  in  an  over-distended 
bladder,  at  one  time;  as  he  is  satisfied  that  he  has  seen  several  patients  die 
from  the  severe  depression  induced  by  the  sudden  removal  of  the  disten- 
sion. In  all  such  instances,  he  allows  a  small  quantity  of  urine  to  remain 
in  the  bladder;  and  abo  applies  a  bandage  to  the  abdomen,  as  after  tapping 
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or  parturition.  Cathartics  be  considers  to  be  of  the  utmost  service  in  all 
descriptions  of  paralysis  of  the  bladder;  and  of  these,  calomel,  with  castor 
oil  and  turpentine,  is  his  favourite.  Emetics  also  are  not  to  be  n^lected. 
Of  remedies  acting  especially  on  the  nervous  system,  strychnine,  can- 
tharides,  and  arnica,  are  the  most  potent,  and  are  best  given  in  the  following 
formula : — Strychnine  -jSg^  of  a  grain,  cantharides  |^  of  a  grain,  arnica  from 
3  to  t?  grains  three  times  in  the  24  hours.  Of  arnica  in  paralysis  of  the 
bladder  from  fever,  masturbation,  and  general  exhaustion.  Dr.  Gross  speaks 
very  favourably.  He  prefers  the  tincture  in  doses  of  from  40  to  60  drops 
Arice  daily.  The  ergot  of  rye,  much  commended  by  some,  has  not  sup- 
ported its  reputation  in  Dr.  Gross's  hands.  Counter-irritation,  such  as 
a  succession  of  blisters  over  the  dorso-lumbar  region,  is  useful  in  almost  all 
but  the  inflammatory  form  of  vesical  paralysis.  The  actual  cautery  is  also 
a  proper  remedy. 

The  whole  of  this  chapter  of  Dr.  Gross's  treatise  is  extremely  valuable, 
aud  bears  the  stamp  of  practical  experience. 

We  are  compelled  by  want  of  space  to  pass  over  the  next  hundred  pages 
of  Ph)fe8Sor  Gross's  work;  and  in  so  far  as  Mr.  Coulson  considers  the 
subjects  in  question,  we  must  refrain  from  noticing  his  observations  also. 
It  may  give  some  idea,  however,  of  Dr.  Gross's  comprehensive  labours,  if 
we  here  enumerate  the  important  subjects  which  we  are  thus  obliged  to 
oinit :  Heterologous  Formations  of  the  Bladder :  Scirrhus,  Encephaloid, 
Cdloid  and  Melanosis — ^Tubercular  Disease  of  the  Bladder;  Fungous, 
Erectile,  and  other  morbid  growths  of  the  Bladder — Worms  of  the  Bladder, 
Serous  Cysts,  and  Hydatids — Foetal  Remains  in  the  Bladder — Hair  in  the 
Bladder — Air  in  the  Bladder — Haemorrhage  of  the  Bladder — Eetention  of 
Urine  (an  exceedingly  well-written  chapter) — Incontinence  of  Urine — 
Hernia  of  the  Bladder — and  Urinary  Deposits.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  are  either  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Coidson,  or  only  very  cursorily  treated. 
We  should  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  pausing  on  the  question  of  puuc* 
ture  of  the  bladder;  but  that  the  recent  discussion  at  the  Boyal  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society,  and  the  approaching  publication  of  Mr.  Cock's  paper, 
will  give  us  occasion  to  recur  to  it  hereafter. 

Mr.  Coulson's  chapter,  entitled  "The  Chemistry  of  Urinary  Concre- 
tions," is  succinct,  able,  and  interesting;  affording  in  the  first  place  a  good 
sketch  of  our  historical  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  second  place, 
aa  account  of  the  most  recent  investigations  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones  and 
others.  It  is  also  exceedingly  pleasing  to  us  to  state,  that  his  observations 
on  stone  in  the  bladder  go  a  considerable  way  towards  compensating  for  the 
defidoicies  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  point  out  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
tr^tise;  and  though  they  are  defective  in  arrangement  and  completeness, 
especially  when  compared  with  the  labours  of  his  American  rival,  they  are 
yet  considerably  above  the  average,  and  might  pass  unchallenged  were  it 
not  for  Dr.  Gross's  publication.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  familiar 
subject  of  calculus  vesicae;  and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
bringing  into  relief  some  of  the  more  interesting  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Coul- 
son's and  Professor  Gross's  views. 

Mr.  Coulson  points  out,  as  favouring  the  formation  of  urinary  concre- 
tions round  foreign  bodies  in  the  bladder,  the  irritation  which  they  cause, 
occasioning  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus  and  agglutinating  matter  from 
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the  iivaUfi  of  tb.e  viscus;  and  be  enters  at  some  length  into  the  chemical 
questions  inyolved  in  the  changes  of  the  urine  occasioned  by  yarying  con- 
ditions of  the  general  health.  He  takes  occasion  to  controvert  some  of 
Liebig's  assertions,  such  as  that  rich  living  has  no  connexion  with  stone  in 
the  bladder;  and  makes  the  shrewd  remark,  that  Liebig  is  more  of  a  spe- 
culative than  of  a  practical  writer,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  an 
opinion  which  is  at  variance  with  the  general  experience  of  the  medical 
profession :  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  thought  in  our  minds,  how  little  we 
really  do  know  of  the  true  causes  of  stone,  notwithstanding  the  labour  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  subject;  and  how  constantly  we  find  experi- 
ence contradicting  the  most  captivating  theories. 

This  uncertainty  is  in  great  measure  occasioned  by  the  disgraeeful  con- 
dition of  hospital  statistics;  and  it  appears  to  us,  that  it  is  quite  useless  to 
expect  any  rapid  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  this  and  other  analogous 
subjects,  UDtil  some  general  system  of  case-registration  is  instituted.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  the  enormously  rich  royal  hos- 
pitals of  London  do  not  devote  a  considerable  department  of  their  forces  to 
the  promotion  of  these  inquiries ;  which  cannot  be  considered  complete, 
until  they  include  a  sort  of  registry  of  patients,  as  well  as  of  cases.  It 
would  not  be  a  very  difficult  or  expensive  matter  to  establish  regular  com- 
munications with  patients  who  have  undergone  important  operations, 
whereby  their  subsequent  history  might  be  traced,  and  many  doubtful 
points  cleared  up.  As  things  at  present  stand,  almost  every  surgeon  trusts 
to  his  own  experience,  no  matter  how  limited,  and  rightly  trusts  it  too, 
guided  by  the  floating  knowledge  of  the  day^  to  determine  disputed  points. 
One  man  has  met  with  unexpected  success  in  performing  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy  for  croup;  another  has  done  it  a  couple  of  times,  and  has 
failed ;  and  henceforth  he  entertains  the  worst  opinions  of  what  the  other 
pronounces  safe  and  nearly  unfailing.  A  surgeon  accustomed  to  lithotomize, 
is  persuaded  to  crush  a  stone,  and  from  some  untoward  accident  his  patient 
dies ;  and  forthwith  the  operation  is  concluded  to  be  more  tedious  and  dan- 
gerous than  lithotomy.  A  hospital  surgeon  has  secondary  haemorrhage 
after  a  flap-amputation — a  circumstance  "  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
experience  he  never  met  with  when  he  amputated  by  the  circular  method;" 
of  course  the  vessels  of  the  limb  have  been  cut  obliquely;  and  this  being 
incidental  to  the  operation,  he  never  performs  it  again.  His  younger 
colleague,  however,  likes  the  celerity  of  the  flap,  and  whips  off  limbs  with 
marvellous  dexterity,  until  in  an  evil  hour  he  wants  to  see  if  he  cannot 
make  as  good  a  stump  by  the  older  and  slower  method.  Unfortunately, 
he  has  forgotten  to  raise  the  limb  when  he  saws  through  the  bone;  and 
some  months  afterwards  his  patient  comes  back  to  him  with  a  conical 
stump.  From  this  time  the  knot  of  pupils  who  follow  his  teachings  turn 
up  their  noses  at  the  very  thought  of  a  circular  amputation ;  and  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  the  question  is  settled  for  ever.  Examples  such  as 
these  might  be  produced  by  the  dozen,  and  will  be  continued  to  be  pro- 
duced,  until  some  plan  shall  be  concerted,  whereby  the  after-history  of 
patients  may  be  traced  when  they  have  left  the  hospital  and  returned  to 
their  ordinary  occupations. 

Dr.  Qross  enumerates  certain  districts  of  America  in  which  stone  is  much 
moTp  oommpa  than  in  other  parts;  but  remarks: 
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**  Tbe  causes  of  these  difibroioes  have  not  been  ascertained ;  attempts  have  boot 
made  to  trace  them  to  the  effects  of  climate,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  water,  food, 
and  habits  of  the  people,  but  without  success 

''GoLoozed  persons,"  says  he,  "  appear  to  be  remarkably  exempt  from  calculous 
complaints.  Whether  this  is  the  case  in  all  countries  where  the  negro  resides  I  am 
not  mfonned,  but  it  is  cert^  that  the  circumstance  obtains,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
in  the  black  population  of  the  south-west.  During  a  residence  of  ten  years  in 
Kentucky,  I  ao  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  a  solitaty  example  of  eravel  or  stone 
in  a  oobuied  person.  My  imptessioa  is^  that  Br.  Dudley,  in  his  &rg[e  calculous 
practice  has  never  cut  more  tium  two  or  three  individuab  of  this  description.  To 
▼hat  tins  immunity  is  due,  our  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  determine.  The 
circumstance  is  so  much  the  more  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
coloured  people  of  that  region  are  constimtlv  exposed  to  hard  labour,  and  that  their 
fare  is  often  of  the  coarsest  character."  (p.  343.) 

He  points  out  the  employment  of  certain  kinds  of  food  as  predisposing 
to  stone  in  an  indirect  manner^  and  especially  to  the  inordinate  consump- 
tion of  hot  bread,  biscuit,  and  pastry  in  the  south-western  states ;  and  refers 
to  the  (Hractice  of  ''bolting**  the  food  in  an  almost  unmasticated  state,  which 
travellers  in  America  lead  us  to  believe  is  one  of  the  national  peculiarities 
— ^we  suppose  we  must  not  say  vices^  of  anything  done  in  that  enlightened 
republic. 

Sounding  occupies  a  deservedly  conspicuous  place  in  Professor  Gross's 
treatise ;  and  the  directions  given  are  full  and  complete.  Several  years 
ago,  we  had  several  sounds  constructed,  which  were  much  thinner  and 
slighter  near  the  handle  than  in  the  remainder  of  the  instrument;  by 
which  simple  contrivance,  the  sound  was  capable  of  being  moved  about 
with  much  greater  facility  when  in  the  bladder,  than  when  of  the  same 
thickness  throughout.  A  contracted  ^'orificium  urethras'*  is  a  great 
obstacle  to  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  bladder.  Of  the  difficulties 
attending  the  discovery  of  a  calculus,  both  our  authors  narrate  several 
examples ;  Professor  Gross's  remarks  and  cases  being  especially  valuable,  on 
account  of  the  methodical  arrangement  which  distinguishes  his  volume. 

Chloroform  is  of  great  value  in  assisting  the  diagnosis;  and,  in  our 
opinion,  should  always  be  employed  in  children ;  and  even  in  adults,  where 
there  is  much  pain  and  irritability.  Some  surgeons  object  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  anaesthetics,  on  the  plea  of  the  injury  that  may  be  done  to  the 
bladder  without  our  patient  giving  any  sign ;  but  this  reasoning  can  only 
apply  to  surgeons  who  cannot  trust  their  own  tact  and  judgment,  and 
require  a  monitor  constantly  whispering  "care,"  "care."  The  case  is 
difl'erent  where  the  operation  is  that  of  crushing;  and  here  we  agree  with 
Dr.  Gross,  that,  except  in  the  case  of  children,  it  is  better  not  to  give 
dilorofbrm. 

"  It  is,"  sajs  he, "  of  no  little  importance  that  the  patient's  mind  should  be  j^er- 
fectly  dear,  m  order  that  he  iiuty  promptly  inform  the  surgeon  of  his  su&ring, 
should  any  arise,  whether  from  too  rou^h  a  manipulation,  too  great  a  size  of  the 
stone,  or  the  seizure  and  inclusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder." 
(p.  418.) 

In  America  lithotripsy  is  still  in  its  infancy,  few  surgeons  having  made 
it  a  special  object  of  study.  Dr.  Gross,  however,  not  unfrequently  performs 
it,  and  apparently  prefers  Jacobson's  instrument,  modified  by  Velpeau,  to 
sny  otiier.  Mr.  Coulson's  experience  seems  to  be  larger  on  this  subject; 
and  his  chapter  is  proportionally  fuller  and  more  complete. 
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Lithotomy. — The  following  are  the  chief  points  on  which  the  opinions  of 
the  authors  of  these  volumes  seem  to  differ  from  those  commonly  enter- 
tained by  the  profession. 

Mr.  Coulson  prefers  to  introduce  the  staff  before  tying  up  the  patient; 
as  it  is  much  more  easily  done  then,  than  when  the  thighs  are  flexed  upon 
the  abdomen.  He  also  likes  to  entrust  the  staff  entirely  to  his  assistant, 
which  can  be  done  by  depressing  the  handle  a  little,  and  to  leave  the 
operator  free  to  protect  the  rectum  and  to  guide  the  knife  with  the  fore-finger 
of  the  left  hand.  This  plan  does  not  necessitate  the  altering  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  staff  at  all,  after  it  has  once  been  introduced;  and  although  the 
groove  of  the  staff  is  not  so  prominent  in  the  perineum  when  the  handle  is 
inclined  towards  the  ground,  yet  those  who  do  not  require  the  staff  as  a  guide 
to  the  first  incision,  find  no  inconvenience  from  it.  We  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Coulson  that  the  staff  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  alter  one  single 
natural  relation  of  the  parts  to  each  other,  which  it  must  do  if  forcibly 
made  prominent  in  the  perineum;  and  we  also  agree  in  his  recommenda- 
tion to  commence  the  first  incision  low,  so  as  to  avoid  the  artery  of  the 
bulb.  After  opening  the  membranous  parts  of  the  urethra,  Mr.  Coulson 
prefers  to  complete  the  operation  ''with  a  long  straight  knife,  with  a  knob 
at  its  point," — for  what  reason  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  except  that  it 
may  glide  easily  along  the  groove  of  the  staff. 

Dr.  Gross,  on  the  other  hand,  is  decidedly  averse  to  the  introduction  of 
the  staff  before  tying  up  the  patient,  ''  because  it  is  productive  of  serious 
annoyance  to  the  patient,  and  is  almost  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  premature 
escape  of  the  urine. 

"  My  rule,"  he  observes,  "therefore,  always  is,  to  tie  the  patient  first,  and  imme- 
diately after  to  introduce  the  staff;  taking  care  to  confide  it  to  a  good  intelligent 
assistant,  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis,  and 
the  different  steps  of  the  operation.  A  poor  staff-holder  is  a  great  corse ;  for  he 
often  excessively  embarrasses  the  surgeon,  and  makes  him  commit  blunders  he 
might  otherwise  avoid.  During  the  operation,  the  instrument  is  to  be  held  per- 
pendicularly, with  the  handle  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  and  inclmed 
slightly  towards  the  right  side.  The  curved  portion,  securely  lodged  in  the 
bladder,  is  hooked  up  closely  against  the  pubic  symphysis.  The  object  of  this 
advice  is  to  prevent  tne  instrument  from  pressing  upon  the  rectum,  which  would 
thus  be  in  danger  of  being  wounded.  By  mclining  the  handle  of  the  staff  a  little 
towards  the  riglit  groin,  the  curved  portion  is  maie  to  bear  against  the  left  side  of 
the  perinseum,  with  the  effect  of  rendering  it  somewhat  prominent,  and  thereby 
facihtating  the  division  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra."  (pp.  4*28, 429 .') 

He  also  completes  the  operation  with  one  instrument,  such  as  is  some- 
times called  a  Liston-knife;  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  staff  after  it 
has  once  been  given  to  his  assistant. 

On  the  completion  of  the  operation,  Mr.  Cotdson  says,  that  when  the 
patient  is  put  to  bed,  "  the  knees  should  always  be  kept  raised,  and  the 
scrotum  supported**;  but  Dr.  Gross  speaks  as  follows  on  this  point: 

"  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  matters  Uttle,  if  any,  what  posture  the 
patient  assumes  after  he  has  been  put  to  bed.  I  usually,  however,  request  him  to 
lie  on  his  right  side  for  the  first  five  or  six  hours,  to  afford  the  lips  of  the  wound  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  glazed  with  lymph  before  he  is  obli^;ed  to  urinate.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  and,  indeed,  often  much  earUer,  I  permit  him  to  rest  upon  his 
back,  or  upon  either  side,  as  mav  be  most  agreeable  to  him.  Young  subject^ 
unless  they  are  incessantly  watcheo,  will  seldom  remain  in  the  same  posture  beyond 
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a  few  minates,  and  I  must  confess  I  have  yet  to  see  a  case  in  which  any  detriment 
resulted  from  this  soorce."  (p.  465.) 

He  also  gives  minute  practical  directions  for  the  proper  construction  of 
the  bed,  and  of  contrivances  for  keeping  the  patient  dry  and  comfortable. 
The  expedient  of  keeping  a  tube  in  the  bladder  for  the  urine  to  flow 
through,  he  condemns  in  strong  terms;  observing,  that  it  can  only  be 
necessary  in  cases  where  the  incbions,  through  design  or  inadvertence, 
have  been  unusually  extensive;  and  that  the  contact  of  the  tube  with  the 
sor&oe  of  t^e  bladder  must  necessarily  tend  to  excite  inflammation  of  the 
mooous  membrane. 

We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  consideration  of  the 
modifications  of  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy.  Of  the  quadrilateral 
operation,  Dr.  Gross  merely  observes,  that  it  is  one  of  those  singular 
novelties  of  which  there  seems  to  be  so  much  fondness  in  French  surgeons, 
and  that  there  is  no  probability  that  the  operation  will  attract  serious 
attention  anywhere.  As  a  sort  of  appendix  to  his  chapter  on  stone  in  the 
bladder,  he  narrates,  in  a  very  pleasing,  short,  and  practical  style,  the  his- 
tories of  24  cases  of  lithotomy,  which  be  hopes  may  "prove  interesting,  not 
only  to  young  lithotomists,  but  perhaps,  also,  to  those  of  riper  experience." 
(p.  472.)  We  are  tempted  to  extract  the  subjoined  graphic  account  of 
a  difficult  case  of  the  lateral  operation,  which  may  both  interest  and  instruct 
the  reader. 

''Hie  following  case  iUostrates  some  of  the  difficulties  which  sometimes  occur  in 
lithotomy,  when  the  stone  is  of  great  size.  I  may  mention  that  the  operator  was 
jouBg  and  inexperienced,  and  that  the  calcolos  might  possibly  have  been  extracted 
throufh  the  perinjeom,  without  recourse  to  the  suprarpubic  incision.  The  case  was 
doabuess  well  calculated  to  perplex  an  older  surgeon ;  it  was  a  first  one,  and  may 
be  compared,  in  its  effects  upon  the  mind,  to  a  first  case  of  labour,  with  a  breech, 
arm,  or  shoulder  presentation.  The  young  gentleman,  in  announcin^^  his  troubles, 
wiitea,  'lam  in  a  'bad  box,'  the  worst  kmd  of  a  'bad  box;'  I  nave  operated 
ipcentiy  for  stone,  through  the  perinsum,  passed  the  scalpel  into  the  bladder,  with 
little  difficulty.  The  knife,  on  entering  the  viscus,  struck  against  the  calculus.  I 
sow  introduced  my  fineer,  and  touched  the  stone,  which  I  found  to  be  of  enormous 
size,  filling  up  the  wh(3e  cavity  of  the  bladder,  which  was  firmly  and  spasmodically 
contractea  upon  the  foreign  bodv.  Finding  the  incision  in  the  neck  oi  the  bladder 
too  small,  I  enlaiged  it  to  nearly  two  inches.  I  then  introduced  the  forceps,  but 
could  not  cany  them  into  the  bladder,  much  less  expand  them  over  the  stone.  I 
made  many  attemnts  to  move  the  stone  and  change  its  position,  but  it  was  so  large, 
ud  so  exceedingly  rough,  that  this  could  not  be  done.  I  now  enlarged  the  wound 
in  all  directions  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and  then  renewed  my  efforts  at 
extraction,  but  was  again  completely  foiled.  Whenever  I  touched  the  stone,  it 
produced  the  most  severe  vesical  spasm  and  bearing-down  pains,  similar  to  those  of 
parturition.  Guiding  all  attempts  to  remove  the  stone  ot  no  avail,  I  was  indeed 
patiy  at  a  loss,  ^e  case  was  now  just  this.  I  had  cut  down  to  the  stone,  but 
fooad  it  impossible  to  extract  it.  The  awful  conditi(m  of  the  wretched  man  was 
Wore  me  with  all  its  horrors.  I  would  have  given  half  my  existence  for  a 
comltation.' 

"In  this  quandaiT,the  operator,  rather  than  abandon  his  patient  to  his  fate,  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  bladder  above  the  pubes.  Having  reached  the  organ,  he  placed 
his  finger  upon  it,  and  found  it  hard,  and  firmly  contracted  upon  the  stone.  An 
incision,  upwards  of  two  inches  in  leni^h,  was  then  made  into  it,  when,  introducing 
^iinger,  he  succeeded,  though  not  without  difficulty,  in  raismg  the  small  end  of 
tile  atone  uita.the  wound.  'I  now,'  says  he,  'seized  it  with  the  forceps,  and 
attempted  toibxtilict  ii,  bat  foiled.    I  then  tried  to  break  it,  but  in  this  also  I 
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failed.  Pinfilly,  I  tried  again  with  my  finger,  and  after  some  difficulty  succeeded 
in  removing  a  calcnlos  of  a  pyriform  figure,  weighing  eight  ounces,  and  measuring 
nine  inches  and  a  Quarter  in  its  greater,  and  seyen  incnes  and  a  half  in  its  lesser 
circumference,  hy  tnree  inches  ana  a  half  in  diameter/ 

"  Notwithstanding  two  such  large  wounds,  and  the  violence  used  in  extracting 
the  stone,  the  patient  did  remarkably  well,  and  finally  recovered.  On  the 
eighteenth  day  arter  the  operation,  he  was  able  to  walk  aoout  his  room,  and  was 
^ning  flesh  and  strength,  both  wounds  healing  kindly  and  even  rapidly.  The  only 
inconvenience  which  he  experienced  was  from  a  communication  between  the  bladder 
and  the  rectum,  caused  by  carrying  the  knife  too  far  back  in  the  attempt  to  enlare;e 
the  incision  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder.    My  correspondent  closes  his  letter  in  the 

following  expressive  words :  *Mr.  W is  a  very  stout,  touch  kind  of  a  man ;  I 

do  not  believe  that  thunder  and  lightning  could  kill  him.'  The  experience  thus 
bought  has  not  been  without  benefit;  instead  of  intimidating  my  friend,  he  has 
resolutely  pursued  his  course,  and  has  acquired  no  little  reputation  in  his  neigh- 
bonrhood  as  a  lithotomist.  The  only  error,  perhaps,  which  he  committed,  was,  that 
he  did  not  attempt  to  break  the  calculus,  ana  extract  it  piecemeal.  Such  an 
attempt,  however,  might  have  proved  fruitless,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  fact, 
previously  adverted  to,  that  he  found  it  impossible,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
size  of  the  foreign  body,  to  carry  the  forceps  into  the  bladder,  and  to  expand  the 
blades  over  the  c»lculus.*'  (pp.  444 — 446.) 

DISEASES  AND  IKJUBIES  OF  THE  PBOeTTATE  OLAKD. 

Acute  InficmmMtum. — ^Amongst  the  exciting  causes  of  prostatitis,  it  is 
a  disputed  point  whether  the  various  gum-resins  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  gonorrhoea  have  or  have  not  the  power  of  causing  the  gland  to  inflame. 
Upon  this  question  Mr.  Coulson  only  makes  the  following  statement : — 
"  The  internal  use  of  the  gum- resins  and  astringent  injections  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  are  among  the  exciting  causes  of  prostatitis.** 
(p.  419.)     Professor  Gross^  on  the  other  hand,  holds  a  different  opinion. 

"  Yelpeau  asserts  that  stimulating  diuretics,  as  copaiba  and  cubebs,  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  ^norrhoea,  are  apt  to  produce  it.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
such  a  result  rarely,  if  ever,  fdlows  the  exhibition  of  these  medicines;  I  have  c»n- 
stantly  used  them  for  the  last  twenty  years,  in  large  as  well  as  in  small  doses,  and 
in  every  stage  of  the  malady,  and  yet  i  cannot  recall  to  ray  recollection  a  solitary 
instance  in  which  they  appeared  to  exert  any  pernicious  effect  upon  the  prostate. 
I  am  not  aware,  moreover,  that  the  statement  of  the  French  surgeon  has  been 
verified  by  the  experience  of  others  equally  entitled  to  credence.  That  the  internal 
use  of  cantharides,  which  act  specifically  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  stimulatiujg 
injections,  and  caustic  applications,  may  occasionally  produce  inflammation  of  this 
gland,  is  indisputable."  (p.  526.) 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  our  authors  agree  in  the  appropriate  treat- 
ment to  be  employed,  and  dwell  particularly  on  the  necessity  of  copious 
depletion.  We  have  before  expressed,  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Adam's  trea- 
tise on  the  '  Diseases  of  the  Prostate  Gland,*  our  entire  dissent  from  this 
the  ordinary  method  of  treating  the  disease;  and  as  we  then  stated  the 
reasons  for  our  opinion,  we  shidl  not  now  dwell  upon  the  point.  With 
respect  to  local  depletion,  a  proceeding  to  our  mind  very  like  that  of 
leeching  an  inflamed  cervical  gland,  Mr.  Coulson  observes : 

"Mr.  William  Craig  ('Lancet,'  vol.  ii..  Session  1840-41,  pp.  399,  300)  rektes 
a  case  of  diseased  prostate  in  which  he  employed  a  particular  method  of  applying 
leeches  directly  to  the  gland,  differing  both  urom  those  of  Henderson  and  Bejin. 
It  consists  of  a  tube  into  which  is  fitt^  a  piece  of  wood,  with  a  handle  at  one  end« 
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wliflfi  the  other  terminates  oonicallj  in  a  blunt  point,  for  the  purpose  of  ^radnany 
dilating  the  rectom.  When  this  is  effected,  the  wooden  dilator  is  to  be  withdrawn, 
aad  a  box  of  proper  sise  to  fit  the  tube,  and  capable  of  holding  three  or  four 
leeches,  with  a  piece  of  wire  to  form  a  handle  fixed  into  the  bottom  of  it,  ia  to  be 
pushed  thioQgh  the  tube. 

"  It  is  necessarjr  to  Inbricate  the  wood  and  the  tube  with  oil  previous  to  using 
it,  and  in  introducing  it,  it  should  be  directed  towards  the  rectum  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  coming  in  contact  with  the  tender  prostate."  (p.  422.) 

He  also  speaks  of  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  thus :  ''  Hot  bathing  gene- 
rallj,  as  well  as  locally,  gives  relief."  (p.  423.)  Professor  Gross  enters 
more  at  length  into  the  subject,  and  subjoins  the  following  sensible  obser- 
vations: 

"  The  kind  of  bath  is  an  object  of  no  little  importance  in  the  management  of  this 
disease.  The  hip-bath  is  the  one  usuaUv  recommended ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  its 
baiefidal  effects  are  frequently  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  inconvenience 
which  attends  its  administration.  To  be  at  all  efficacious  in  relaxing  the  cuta- 
neous exhaUnts,  it  is  necessary  that  the  immersion  should  be  continued  at  least 
from  twenty-five  to  forty-five  minutes ;  a  period  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  great 
fatigue,  to  say  nothing  of  the  afflux  of  blood  that  is  likelv  to  take  place  to  the 
inflamed  organ  from  Cne  peculiar  position  of  the  trunk,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  seldom  resort  to  tnis  agent  in  the  treatment  of  acute  disease  either  of  the 
prostate  or  the  urinary  bladder.  All  the  good  effects  that  can  be  desired  in  such 
eases  may  be  readily  obtained  from  the  steam-bath,  prepared  either  by  conductmg 
the  vapour  of  hot  water  to  the  body  of  the  patient  uom  a  tea-kettle,  or  by  placing 
near  him,  under  the  bed-clothes,  a  few  hot  bricks,  wrapped  up  in  flannels  pre- 
viously moistened  with  vinegar-and-water.  By  either  contrivance,  free  diaphoresis 
may  generally  be  induced  in  a  few  minutes."  (pp.  528,  529.) 

With  respect  to  abscess  of  the  prostate.  Professor  Gross  truly  observes, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  affection  to  exempt  it  from  the  ordinary  treat- 
ment of  phlegmonous  abscess;  and  recommends  an  early  evacuation  of  the 
matter  through  an  incision  with  a  long  straight  knife  in  the  perinseum. 
Mr.  Coulson  concurs  in  the  same  recommendation,  but  expresses  himself 
much  more  cursorily  and  unsatisfactorily.  As  we  could  hardly  select  any 
portion  of  the  two  works  which  more  strikingly  illustrates  the  style  of  the 
respective  authors, — Professor  Grosses  painstaking,  minute,  and  thoroughly 
practical  instructions,  and  Mr.  Coulson's  slip-shod,  vague  assertions, — ^we 
shall  cite  from  each  the  paragraphs  relating  to  this. 

*'The  second  indication  to  be  fulfilled  is  the  opemnf  of  the  abscess;  and  the 
question  therefore  arises,  are  we  justifiable  in  doin^  this  ?  Not  a  few  practitioners 
are  of  opinion  that  such  collections  should  always  Be  permitted  to  pursue  their  own 
course^  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  distinguiahing  them  ana  the  difficultjr  of 
reaching  them  with  the  knife.  I  cannot  agree  in  the  proprietv  of  this  advice. 
As  long  as  the  matter  is  pent  up,  the  part  is  unrelieved,  and  the  aoscess  has  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  and  produce  farther  mischief ;  nay,  its  contents  may  burrow 
extensively  among  the  adjacent  structures,  doin^  great  injury  not  onl^  to  them  but 
abo  to  tlie  prostate,  and  fiiuJly,  perhaps,  escaping  into  the  pelvic  cavity ;  an  event 
certain  to  be  followed  by  fatal  peritonitis.  It  is  absurd  to  look  upon  an  abscess  of 
the  prostate  as  a  peouuar  affection,  for  it  does  not  differ  £rom  a  phlegmonous 
abscess  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  except  by  its  situation,  and  there  is  nothing 
ia  this,  I  conceive,  tliat  should  exempt  it  from  ordinary  treatment.  The  rule, 
therefore,  which  should  be  adopted  in  all  cases  of  this  disease,  is  to  anticipate 
nature  by  an  artificial  opening,  instead  of  allowing  her  to  pursue  her  own  wayward 
course ;  a  course  which  is  frequently  tedious,  ill-(ureoted,  and  inadequate. 

*'  It  has  been  aheady  stated  that  the  most  favourable  route  for  the  escape  of  the 
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matter  is  throuf  h  the  peruueiun,  and  hence,  whenever  it  points  in  this  direction, 
no  time  should  be  lost  m  furnishing  it  an  outlet.  Tor  this  purpose  a  lon^,  straight, 
narrow-pointed  bistoury  is  mach  preferable  to  an  abscess  lancet,  which  is  not  oidj 
unsteady  in  the  handle  but  too  short  in  the  bhide,  even  if  it  be  pushed  up  as  far  as 
its  shoulders.  The  incision  should  be  made  in  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
swelling,  and  care  should  be  taken,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid  the  rectum,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  urethra  and  urinary  bladder.  It  must  be  quite  free,  and  made  as 
dependent  as  possible.  A  small  tent  may  be  retained  in  the  track  for  a  few  days 
to  prevent  premature  closure. 

"  When  the  abscess  points  in  the  rectum,  as  will  be  indicated  bv  the  large  size 
and  fluctuating  character  of  the  swelling,  it  may  be  readily  reachea  with  a  curved 
trocar,  four  or  five  inches  long.  The  patient  is  plaoea  as  in  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  and  the  left  index  and  middle  fingers,  well  oiled,  are  earned  up  the 
bowel  until  they  come  in  contact  with  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  abscess. 
The  trocar,  concealed  within  its  canula,  is  then  placed  in  the  groove  formed  bv  the 
junction  of  the  two  fin^rs,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  its  destination,  it  is  thrust 
into  the  swelling,  and  immediately  withdrawn,  at  the  same  time  that  the  canula  is 
pushed  farther  m.  When  the  matter  is  discharged,  the  instrument  is  removed, 
and  the  case  is  treated  upon  general  principles.  For  some  days  after  the  opera- 
tion the  lower  bowel  should  be  kept  as  quiescent  as  possible. 

"  When  the  abscess  bidges  inwards  towards  the  urethra  and  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  it  mav  be  punctured  with  a  common  silver  catheter,  carried  down  in  the 
usual  way,  and  moved  about  in  different  directions,  as  in  searching  for  a  urinary 
calculus.  Or,  instead  of  this,  a  sound  with  a  conical  beak  and  a  snudl  curve,  may 
be  used,  and  this,  on  the  whole,  is  preferable,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  made  to  pierce 
the  abscess  with  more  facility.  The  slightest  pressure  frequently  suffices  to  effect 
our  object.  When  the  abscess  is  not  yet  completely  matured,  and  the  local  suf- 
fering IS  such  as  to  render  delay  improper,  the  operation  may  be  executed  with  the 
lancetted  stylet  used  for  dividing  strictures  of  the  urethra.  When,  by  any  of  these 
procedures,  the  matter  has  been  evacuated,  the  urine  should  be  frecjuently  drawn 
off  with  the  catheter,  to  prevent  its  entrance  and  sojourn  in  the  interior  of  the  sac ; 
an  occurrence  not  only  productive  of  exquisite  pain  and  spasm,  but  liable  to  be 
followed  by  the  worst  consequences  as  it  respects  the  recovery  of  the  affected 
gland.  When  the  parts  are  tolerant  of  the  presence  of  the  instrument,  it  may  be 
permanently  retained  in  the  urinary  passages,  until  all  danger  from  the  above  cause 
is  past. 

"When  the  abscess  is  of  a  scrofulous  character,  as  indicated  by  the  nature  of 
the  pus,  the  system  should  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  iodine  and  tonics." 
(Professor  Gross,  pp.  536,  537.) 

"If  an  abscess  forms,  it  is  desirable  that  the  matter  should  find  its  way  neither 
into  the  rectum,  the  uretlua,  nor  behind  the  bladder,  which  may  be  fata),  but 
should  pass  to  the  surface,  in  order  to  diachar^  its  contents  more  freely,  and  heal 
more  readily.  We  must  not,  therefore,  hesitate,  when  fluctuation  can  be  dis- 
covered, to  make  a  puncture  with  a  lancet^  without  waiting  for  the  matter  to 
present  at  the  surface. 

"  Should  the  disease  have  antidpated  the  operator,  and  the  abscess  have  opened 
into  the  perineum  or  the  rectum,  nothing  can  be  done  beyond  maintaining  the 
general  health.  Should  the  abscess  have  ourst  into  the  arei&ra,  or  at  the  n^  of 
the  bladder,  it  might  be  better  to  allow  a  flexible  catheter  to  be  retamed  in  the 
eanal,  until  there  b  reason  to  b^eve  the  abscess  is  healed,  than  to  practise  its 
frequent  introduotion.  Most  commonly  the  matter  gradually  diminisbes  in  quan- 
tity, and  ceases  a^r  a  time.  In  other  instanoes  the  disdiaige  disappears  for  a 
time,  and  then  comes  on,  and  this  may  occur  several  times  before  the  patient  com- 
pletdy  recovers."  (Mr.  Coulson,  p.  484.) 

Professor  Gross  also  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  topic  subject  of  Ulcercb- 
tion  of  tik^  Froaiah  Gkmd,     The  affection,  boweyer,  which  is  most 
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important  to  be  rightly  understood,  ifi  of  course  the  Ckranic  EtdofrgemenA 
of  the  Gkmd,  and  to  that  subject  we  shall  at  once  pass.  With  respect 
to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  Dr.  Gross  denies  that  the  left  lobe  is  more 
frequently  affected  than  the  right  j  and  says,  that  no  reason,  anatomical^ 
physiological,  or  pathological,  can  be  assigned  for  the  occurrence,  sup- 
posing it  to  exist.  We  incline,  however,  to  agree  with  Mr.  Coulson  in  the 
correctness  of  Sir  Everard  Home's  obserration;  in  further  illustration  of 
which  we  may  remark,  that  many  diseases  are  more  common  on  the  left 
than  on  the  right  ude;  as,  for  instance,  hernia.  Neither  of  our  authors 
countenances  the  idea,  that  chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate  is  an 
inyariable  accompaniment  of  adyancing  years.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Coulson  says  that  the  condition  in  question  is  truly  a  diseased  one,  and 
that  if  no  morbid  change  be  going  on,  the  prostate  gland  shares  in  the 
rule  affecting  other  organs  in  old  men^and  decreases  in  size.  Dr.  Gross 
says,  however,  that  the  prostate  gland  is  alone  an  exception  to  this  rule ; 
and  that  it  commonly  manifests  a  tendency  to  exceed  the  limits  assigned 
to  it  by  nature.  He  sensibly  remarks,  however,  that  "  old*'  is  a  relative 
term ;  one  man  being  old,  and  exhibiting  all  the  signs  of  age,  at  forty,  and 
another  being  still  young  at  sixty. 

Remedies  influence  the  hypertrophied  prostate  very  little.  Mr.  Coulson 
has  found  cicuta  useful,  but  then  he  combines  it  with  the  iodide  of  potas- 
fiium.  Dr.  Gross  recommends  a  trial  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia, 
either  alone  in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
or  oombiued  with  a  small  portion  of  tartrate  of  antimony.  He  also  speaks 
of  the  proposition  of  excising  the  prostate  gland. 

"ExcUum  of  the  nrostate  has  been  recommended.  The  operation  is  spoken 
of  hy  some  of  the  olaer  surgeons,  but  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  received  the 
sanction  of  any  of  the  modems.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  one  has  really  ever 
had  the  hardihood  or  folly  to  perform  it,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  best  thing  that 
can  be  said  in  commendation  of  it.  The  idea  of  extirpating  the  entire  glanil  is,  indeed, 
too  absurd  to  be  seriously  entertained.  Such  an  operation,  even  supposing  it 
▼ere  practicable,  and  that  the  ^latient  could  survive  it,  woulcl  be  far  worse  than 
the  disease;  for  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  formation  of  an  incurable  fistula* 
rendering  life  utterly  miserable.  Excision  of  the  middle  lobe  would  be  less  objec- 
tionable, and  might,  in  fact,  be  resorted  to  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  in  all 
cases  in  which  tms  body  forms  a  pennanent  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  urine. 
When  it  is  attached  by  a  narrow  footstalk,  the  operation  could  hardly  fiul,  and 
might  afford  the  only  chance  of  relief.  I  should  certainly  myself  prefer  it,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  the  operation  of  '  crushing,'  recommended  oy  some  of  the 
French  surgeons,  and  to  the  puncture  of  the  bladder  above  the  puoes.  I  should  • 
not  e?en  ex^t  much  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  it.  The  position  of  the  patient 
and  the  incisions  in  the jpennieum  would  have  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  lateral 
operation  of  lithotomy.  l4ie  enlarged  lobe  might  be  easily  cut  off  at  its  base  with 
a  nair  of  stout,  probe-pointed  scissors,  curved  on  the  flat ;  or  it  might  be  twisted 
on  with  a  polypus-forceps."  (p.  573.) 

We  do  not  find  anything  particularly  worthy  of  remark  in  the  subse- 
quent consideration  given  in  either  treatise  to  the  more  uncommon 
affections  of  the  prostate  gland — as  cancer,  tubercle,  atrophy,  and  so  on; 
or  even  in  the  ch4»ter,  <<  Calculi  of  the  Prostate.*' 

Here  we  part  company  with  Mr.  Coulson,  whose  work  does  not  extend 
to  the  subject  of  diseases  of  the  urethra;  and  we  shall  also  reserve  our 
remarks  upon  that  part  of  Dr.  Gross's  treatise  which  treats  of  the  "  Urethra,** 
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as  we  sliall  be  better  enabled  to  consider  it  in  conjunction  with  one  or  two 
other  works  which  we  have  lately  received.  We  have  already  expressed 
our  high  appreciation  of  Professor  Gross's  treatise;  and  it  gives  us  much 
regret  to  feel  compelled  to  state  that  the  comparison  of  the  two  is,  on 
almost  every  point,  disadvantageous  to  Mr.  Coulson.  We  acknowledge 
that  we  have  tried  his  work  by  a  high  standard ;  but  we  think  that  we  are 
fiiUy  justified  in  so  doing,  considering  how  long  its  author  has  been  before 
the  public  as  a  surgic^  writer,  and  how  high  a  position  he  evidently 
desires  to  attain.  There  is  scarcely  any  point  on  which  his  work  is  not 
inferior  to  Dr.  Gross's ;  and  we  have  been  continually  led  to  feel,  in  our 
examination  of  it,  how  seriously  defective  it  is,  alike  in  method  and  in 
completeness;  so  that  its  perusal  has  left  us  with  the  conviction,  that 
scarcely  any  one  subject  has  been  satisfactorily  treated,  scarcely  any 
point  of  pathology  or  practice  feirly  and  fully  disposed  of.  We  can 
assure  Mr.  Coubon  that  we  state  this  with  regret,  and  with  no  other 
motive  than  that  which  arises  from  our  desire  to  discharge  our  critical 
duty  faithfully  and  impartially.  That  our  verdict  will  be  confirmed  by 
any  competent  judge,  who  may  take  the  same  pains  that  we  have  done  in 
the  comparison  of  the  two  works  before  us,  we  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt;  and  we  have  even  a  sufiiciently  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Coulson's  own 
candour,  to  believe,  that  if  he  will  examine  IVofessor  Gross's  treatise  for 
himself,  he  will  admit  our  case  to  be  so  strong,  that  he  will  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  impute  to  us  any  bias  to  his  disadvantage. 


Akf.  VII. 

Neurdgia;  its  various  Forms,  PaUidogy,  amd  TreaJbnefnt:  hdng  the 
Jciksornkm  Prize  Essay  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  for  1850, 
with  some  Additions.  By  C.  ToooooD  Downing,  M.D.,  M.RC.S. — 
London,  1851.     8vo,  pp.  375. 

A  PRIZE-ESSAY  always  excites  large  expectations  of  completeness.  The 
critic  looks  for  at  least  a  thorough  analytical  review  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  and  a  collocation  and  arrangement  of  the  facts  accumulated 
therein;  and  if  it  be  a  purely  scientific  question,  he  anticipates  also  a 
weighing  of  modem  views,  and  a  trial  of  them  by  experimental  research; 
whilst  if  it  be  a  practical  question,  he,  with  reason,  hopes  to  have  it  thoroughly 
elucidated,  not  only  by  bibliographical  inquiries  into  accumulated  expe- 
rience, and  by  scientific  research,  but  also  by  enlightened  observation,  based 
on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  It  is,  indeed,  by 
the  latter  alone,  that  we  can  arrive  at  any  sound  advance  in  practical 
knowledge,  whether  as  to  the  pathology,  diagnosis,  or  treatment  of  disease. 
Impressed  with  this  conviction,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life.  Sir  B.  C. 
Brodie  (to  whom  this  prize-essay  is  dedicated  "  by  express  permission") 
enriched  physiological  science  by  his  researches,  an<^  at  the  same  time,  so 
disciplined  his  own  mind,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  veiy  honourable 
and  successful  professional  career  he  has  completed.  Now,  we  put  it  to 
8ir  B.  0.  Brodie  to  say,  whether  this  essay  is  such  an  one  as  we  have 
indicated  that  a  prize-essay  ought  to  be,  and  as  his  own  example  shows 
that  it  should  be?     We  ask  Sir  Benjamin,  whether  the  range  of  reading 
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displayed  in  this  volume  is  in  an^  degree  commenBurate  with  the  literature 
of  the  subject? — whether  there  are  any  proofs  that  the  author  has 
analysed  that  literature,  and  meditated  on  its  facts  % — whether  the  anato«- 
miad  and  physiological  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system  therein  displayed 
is  such  as  he  thinks  creditable  to  the  Royal  Collie  of  Sui^ons  of  England  % 
— whether  the  cases  recorded  by  the  prize-man  are  recorded  as  they  would 
have  been  by  an  observer  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
literature,  the  pathology^  and  the  physiology  of  his  subject? — and  whether, 
fiaally,  the  literary  execution  of  the  work,  as  regards  the  grammatical 
construction  of  the  sentences,  the  selection  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  whole,  is  such  as  he  can  approve) 

Our  readers  will  sympathise  with  us  in  the  painful  position  in  which  we 
are  placed;  for  we  have  either  to  express  and  establish  opinions  as  to  the 
merits  of  this  essay,  altogether  opposed  to  the  opinion  virtually  expressed 
by  Sir  B.  G.  Brodie  and  the  adjudicators  named  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  or  we  have  to  let  it  go  forth  to 
the  professional  public  abroad  as  a  true  reflex  of  the  science  and  literary 
acquirements  of  a  large  section  of  the  medical  profession  in  England — ^the 
large  body  of  English  surgeons.  In  the  one  case  we  have  to  act  in  most 
painful  contrariety  to  our  feelings  and  inclination ;  in  the  other,  in  opposi- 
tion to  our  convictions,  and  to  our  sense  of  duty  to  our  professional  brethren 
and  to  English  medical  literature.  We  cannot  hesitate,  however,  as  to  the 
course  of  conduct  we  ought  to  adopt.  Our  duty  must  be  preferred  to  our 
own  peace,  or  to  the  gratification  we  should  have  felt  in  adding  our  com- 
mendations to  those  of  the  adjudicators  of  the  prize ;  but  we  withhold  our 
approval  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  shall  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to 
enter  largely  into  the  reasons  which  have  influenced  us  to  call  in  question 
the  imprimatur  of  so  eminent  an  authority  as  the  Council  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Swrgeons  (^  Englomd, 

Neuralgia,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  disease  of  a  nerve,  the  principal  or 
leading  symptom  of  which  is  agonizing  pain — •pain  emphatically.  Nerves 
vaiy,  however,  in  their  endowments;  of  those  which  are  sensitive  to  painful 
impressions,  all  are  not  to  the  same,  or  even  to  similar  impressions.  Some 
are  nerves  which  influence  the  secretions,  and  when  these  are  affected  with 
neuralgia,  increased  secretion  results;  others  are  exciter,  and,  when  the  seat 
of  neuralgia,  increased  or  irregular  muscular  acts  take  place.  These  results 
differ  also,  as  the  affected  nerves  thus  act  upon  muscles  of  voluntary  or 
of  involuntary  motion,  or  are  nerves  of  common  or  of  special  sensation. 
The  property  of  common  sensation  is  placed  in  the  nerves  as  an  aid  to  the 
vi9  conservairix.  Pain  is  the  sentinel  of  the  organism,  its  occurrence 
mdicates  danger  to  the  well-being  of  the  latter,  and  it  excites  to  efforts 
which  are  ddfensive  and  conservative.  Impressions  caused  by  injurious 
agencies  excite  certain  changes  in  the  molecular  structure  of  the  extreme 
point  of  the  nerve-fibril,  which  are  transmitted  from  molecule  to  molecule 
along  the  whole  trad^  of  the  fibril,  in  its  course  to  the  sensorium ;  reaching 
the  latter,  the  sensation  termed  pain  is  felt,  and  a  re-action  in  the  centnd 
or  oerebro-spinal  axis  follows  thereupon,  adapted  to  remove  the  injurious 
agency,  or  the  impressions  caused  thereby.  Each  nerve  having  its  own 
proper  sensibility  to  special  impressions,  and  reacting  only  within  fixed 
uatoral  limits,  cannot  be  said  to  be  affected  with  neuralgia  so  long  as  it 
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responds  in  no  other  way  to  impressions  than  normally,  and  to  those 
impressions  alone  to  which  it  is  appropriate ;  hut  if,  from  any  cause,  whether 
known  or  unknown,  the  nerve-fibril  in  any  part  of  its  course,  or  that  part 
of  the  sensorium  in  which  it  ends,  undersroes  a  change  such  that  impressions 
ordinarily  painless  excite  pain,  or  such  tnat  the  molecular  change  is  induced 
which  follows  upon  painful  impressions,  although  no  perceptible  impression 
has  been  made  on  the  sensorial  end  of  the  nerve- fibril,  then  the  phenomena 
are  said  to  be  neuralgic,  and  the  morbid  condition  upon  which  they  depend 
is  termed  neuralgia. 

In  general  pathology,  pain  is  a  Itoding  phenomenon,  because  very  few 
morbid  changes  take  place  in  the  tissues,  which  do  not  involve  the  sensorial 
end  of  the  nerve-fibrils.  These  morbid  changes  are,  however,  never  consi- 
dered as  the  causes  of  neuralgia,  nor  is  the  pain  termed  neuralgic;  in  this 
way  Dr.  Downing's  observation  is  correct,  that  "  the  term  is  now  generally 
understood  to  apply  to  all  those  painful  disorders  which  are  apparently 
unconnected  with  inflammation  or  recognisable  lesion  of  a  part  ;*'  and  if 
his  nosology  and  pathology  had  been  duly  kept  in  accordance  with  this 
generally-acknowledged  view,  we  should  have  had  no  critical  remarks  to 
make  upon  his  definition  and  arrangement.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
he  has  had  no  fixed  idea  in  his  own  mind,  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  neuralgia. 
In  the  same  opening  paragraph  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  neuralgia 
is,  in  one  sentence,  described  "  as  a  more  or  less  violent  thrilling  agony, 
occurring  in  paroxysms,  and  shooting  along  the  course  of  a  nerve  at 
variable  intervals  f  and  then,  in  the  next,  it  is  stated  to  be  (the  italicized 
words  are  the  author's)  "  a  disorder  or  pain  of  a  weUrJcnovm  nerve,** 
What  meaning  is  attached  to  the  word  wdl-known  by  Dr.  Downing  is  not 
obvious;  but  if  we  adopt  the  definition  with  the  meaning  ordinarily 
attached  to  the  words,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Dr.  Downing 
labours  to  prove  that  rheumatic  neuralgia  is  a  "  spurious"  form;  or  why 
"  spasmodie  neuralgia**  is  the  genuine  form,  any  more  than  the  "  hysterical 
neuralgia."  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  arranges  the  neiiralgise  into  these  three 
classes,  the  rheumatic,  hysterical,  and  spasmodic,  observing,  regarding  them, 

"  These  are  the  principal  classes  of  neuralgic  affections,  to  one  or  other  of  which 
the  cases  met  with  in  practice  may  ^erally  be  referred.  There  may  possibly  be 
other  varieties,  determined  by  constitutional  causes,  as  the  character  of  these  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  prevailing  diathesis. 

"But  it  would  DC  erroneous  to  suppose  that  every  case  can  be  placed, 
dearly  and  distinctly,  under  one  or  other  of  these  heads.  Sometimes  neuralgic 
affections  are  of  a  mixed  character,  and  partake  so  much  of  the  qualities  of  the 
different  species,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  th^  belong.  It  is  possible, 
also,  that  they  may  co-exist,  or  gradually  mer^  from  one  into  the  other.  This 
will  readily  be  conceded,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind,  tliat  the  symptoms  vary  conti« 
nually,  both  in  type  and  character,  at  different  periods.  The  advantage  of  attend- 
ing to  these  distinctions  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on.  Not  oiilv  do  we  thus 
gain  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  many  difHcuIties  connected  with  the  subject,  but  can 
understand  why  remedies  should  be  so  powerful  in  some  cases,  but  totally  inope- 
rative in  otiiers.  By  the  greater  number  of  writers,  not  excepting  the  continental, 
all  instances  have  been  confounded  together  under  one  common  title,  and  treated 
accordingly."  (pp.  26,  87.) 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  easy  style  of  condemnation  widi  which 
Dr.  Downing  criticiBeB  "  the  greater  number  of  writers,  not  excepting  the 
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eoniiiiental,'*  when  there  is  ahiindant  internal  evidence  that  he  has  hardly 
read  half  a  dozen.  Yalleix's  and  Rowland's  hooks  have  evidently  supplied 
Dr.  Downing  with  references,  and  helped  him  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
subject;  he  has  also  drawn  largely  upon  Dr.  Rowland's  work  for  facts, 
and  he  might  have  very  well  added,  that  Dr.  Rowland  distinguished  the 
rheumatic  form.  On  looking  into  other  writers  he  will  find  how  mis* 
taken  he  is.  Dr.  Elliotson  very  plainly  remarks,  "  But  there  is  a  kind  of 
ueunilgia  which  is  decidedly  a  rheumatic  pain  in  the  nerves,  which  arises 
clearly  from  cold,  and  is  nothing  more  than  rheumatism  affecting  the  nerves, 
There  is  a  kind  of  rheumatism  which  affects  the  nerves,  there- 
fore there  is  a  kind  of  neuralgia  which  is  rheumatic."*  As  explicitly,  also, 
Dr.  Watson ;  we  add  M.  Sandras  on  the  European  continent,t  who  notices 
the  gouiy  also,  with  numerous  other  writers,  as  Romberg,  of  Berlin,:^  and 
our  own  Dr.  Copland,  who  particularly  mentions  as  a  practical  point,, 
that  'Hhe  connexion  of  these  fjTections  with  gotU,  rheumcUiUm,  hysteria,  <S^., 
should  not  be  overlooked.**  §  The  goiUi/  is  a  form  of  neuralgia  evidently 
not  at  all  comprehended  by  Dr.  Downing.  Or  if  we  pass  to  Uie  American 
continent,  we  might  quote  Dr.  George  K  Wood,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  observes,  ''  But  probably  the  most  frequent  of  these 
general  sources  of  neuralgia  is  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  tendency;  and 
cures  may  very  often  be  effected  by  remedies  applied  in  accordance  with 
this  view.  The  physician  should  never  allow  a  case  of  neuralgia  to  pass 
from  under  his  observation  without  having  satisfactorily  investigated  its 
rekiions  to  gout  and  rheumatism."  || 

K  we  turn  to  the  literature  of  neuralgia,  with  reference  to  the  hyaterioal 
form,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  hardly  a  writer  on  hysteria  who  does  not 
most  distinctly  recognise  the  difference  between  the  hysterical  neuralgisa 
and  the  spasmodic,  or  true  tic  douloureux.  We  need  not>  however,  dwell 
on  this  point,  as  we  have  amply  demonstrated  the  incorrectness  of  his 
literary  assertion;  but  would  remark,  that  when  Dr.  Downing  proceeds  to 
consider,  in  his  next  chapter,  the  causes  of  neuralgia,  he  limits  his  inquiry 
solely  to  the  spasmodic  form.  Under  this  head  we  find  nothing  whatever 
worth  critical  notice,  unless  a  weak  hypothesis  as  to  the  proximate  cause 
should  be  considered  such.  The  usual  causes  are  assigned,  in  an  imper- 
fect and  slovenly  manner,  principally  from  Valleix*s  and  Rowland's  mono- 
graphs. Age,  sex,  temperament  and  constitution,  habits  and  mode  of  life, 
hereditary  transmission,  seasonal  changes,  and  debilitating  influences,  are 
enumerated  as  predisposing  causes,  and  all  treated  of  in  the  most  super- 
ficial manner  in  eleven  widely-printed  pages.  The  exciting  causes  are  con- 
ndered  just  as  superficially,  with  only  the  slightest  possible  reference  to 
modem  neurology  or  pathology;  the  only  references  made  being  such  as 
phunly  indicate  that  the  writer  has  little  practical  acquaintance  with 
either.  A  fiavourite  exciting  cause  is  derangement  of  the  ^'primce  vice," — 
"  The  much  respected  Mr.  Abemethy  was  fully  impressed  with  the  validity 
of  this  source  of  disturbance,"  &c.  Then  Sir  Charles  Bell  is  quoted ;  next, 
"  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  written  somewhat  to  the  same  effect,  although  he  by 

•  Lectnret.     Bditied  by  Cook  and  Thompson,  p.  S40. 
t  Tnlt^  FmtlqiM  dea  Maladtes  NerreuBes,  toI.  U.  p.  sn. 
t  lidutmefa  dM  Neiren-kruiktaetten  der  Menacben. 
I  Otetionarr  of  Fracdcia  Medicine,  toI.  it  p.  880. 
I  TrmHae  on  tte  Pnictlce  of  Medtdae,  by  George  B.  Wood,  M.D.,  Hcc  ftc.,  rol.  li.  p.  rw. 
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no  moans  assigns  the  alimentavj  canal  as  tlie  univeTsal  habitat  of  neuralgic 
irritaUon'' — as  if  such  unmitigated  '' uniyersal''  nonsense  could  possibly 
have  a  **  habitat*"  in  his  mind.  The  laxitj  and  want  of  precisiou  which 
the  author's  style  displays  is  shown  in  the  subjoined : 

**  Other  wxiters  have  detailed  cases  where  [in  whidij  neoralgia  was  elosdy  eon- 
neoted  with  hasmorrhoids  and  fseoal  aocamalations  m  the  rectun  and  sigmoid 
flexure  of  Uie  colon  [Copland,  p.  88  6 j,  or  alternated  with  functional  d^angement 
and  pains  in  the  hver.  Most  medical  practitioners  must  have  met  with  similar 
instances.  I  have  noticed  several — among  others,  that  of  Mr.  T.,  the  editor  of  a 
weekly  newspaper,  who  is  subjeet  to  a  kind  c^  facial  neuralgia,  whenever  the 
stomach  b  deranged;  although  other  eaniBes,  such  aa  foal  air,  a  teited  theatre,  &e.« 
will  equally  excite  it."  (pp.  45,  46.) 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  Dr.  Copland*8  *  Dictionary/  he  will  find  that 
the  facts  referred  to  by  Dr.  Downing  are  quoted  in  illustration  of  the 
application  of  a  special  physiological  principle  to  pathology  for  which 
Dr.  Copland  has  distinguished  himself.  Dr.  Copland  does  not  refer  to 
mere  dyspepsia  or  indigestion  as  such,  but  to  the  phynoal  irritation  of  the 
nerves  on  the  intestinal  mucous  surface  which  occurs  in  certain  forms  of 
disease,  and  in  which  the  irritation  is  transmitted  to  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis,  to  be  reflected  upon  other  nerve-fibrils  therein.  It  is,  in  short,  the 
doctrine  of  morbid  reflex  sensorial  action  which  he  advocates  and  applies. 
Now,  of  all  this,  Dr.  Downing  appears  in  unconscious  ignorance ;  other- 
wise he  would  have  surely  written  something  definite  on  so  important 
a  point.  Nearly  half  a  century  in  arrear  in  his  neurological  knowledge, 
he  is  writing  of  "  dyspepsia"  and  "  disorder  of  the  primae  viaB,**  while 
Dr.  Copland  refers  him  to  his  article,  "Irritation,"  for  what  we  cannot  but 
characterize  as  a  most  able  and  concise  explanation  of  the  exciting  cause 
of  a  large  number  of  neuralgic,  spasmodic,  and  cerebral  phenomena.  Even 
if  Dr.  Downing  had  not  read  Copland  or  Miiller,  the  views  of  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  cannot  surely  have  escaped  him;  yet  intimately  related  as  these 
are  to  his  whole  subject,  Dr.  Downing  never  once  refers  to  them ! 

The  easy  way  in  which  our  author  passes  over  others  of  the  more 
important  and  obscure  points  in  the  etiology  of  neuralgia,  must  not  be 
unnoticed.  Heat  and  cold,  osseous  disease,  disease  of  the  brain,  caries  of 
the  teeth,  and  malaria,  are  dismissed  in  eleven  of  the  widely-printed  pages 
full  of  such  platitudes,  as  "  we  may  suspect  (!)  the  neuralgia  to  arise  from 
this  cause  [malaria],  when  we  find  it  associated  with  ague,  or  the  patient 
has  clearly  been  exposed  to  miasmic  vapours  in  a  low,  marshy  district," 
the  section  ending  with  the  following: 

"  A  few  words  must  suffice  for  tlie  remaining  exciting  causes  of  neuralgia. 
Some  of  them  are  doubtless  important,  but  at  the  same  time  obscture.  It  has  not 
been  my  fortune  to  trace  the  disease  distincth  to  either  of  them,  although  one 
or  other  has  been  occasionally  suspected.  Tuev  should  be  enumerated,  if  only 
for  the  purpose  of  reference  in  doubtful  eases.  Thus,  in  addition  to  rheumatiam 
and  hysteria,  which  have  already  been  considered,  some  writers  insiht  upon,  acute  or 
chrome  neuritis,  syphilis,  epilepsy,  and  hypochondriasis.  Certain  French  authoiB 
allude  to  deran^ment  of  the  catamenial  function,  others  to  anaemia,  while  some 
English  authorities  rely  almost  exclusively  upon  spinal  irritation."  (pp.  60,  61.) 

Dr.  Downing  is  very  much  puzzled,  of  course,  by  the  conflicting  ''autho- 
rities." Who  are  the  "  certain  French  authors^"  that  dwell  so  specifically 
upon  catamenial  derangement  and  anaemia  as  the  exciting  causes  of  neur- 
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algia  to  the  excHifflon  of  the  English  Y  or  who  are  the  Englishmen  who 
"rely"  so  devotedly  npon  spinal  irritation  1  Of  these  matters  we  are  not 
informed.  Dr.  Downing,  however,  thinks  cold  is  "  the  diief  excitant," 
doselj  followed  by  two  causes  "  almost  ignored  by  our  continental  neigh- 
botiTB  f  but  in  by  fiur  the  laiger  number  of  cases  it  is,  he  thinks,  *^  a  most 
mysterioQs  infliction  or  dispensati^  of  Providence" !  As  our  readers  may 
thmk  we  are  jesting  on  so  grave  a  topic,  we  mnst  really,  in  self-defence, 
quote  Dr.  Downing's  own  words: 

"  In  reviewing  this  long  list  of  the  known  or  supposed  exciting  causes  of  neur- 
algia^ we  mav  naturally  inquire  whidi  of  them  most  frequently  gives  origin  to  the 
disease  ?— which  is  the  most  ordinanr  disturber  of  the  nervous  equilibrium  P  These 
qnestioBS  scarcely  admit  of  a  satis&ctoiy  answer,  in  consequence  of  the  local 
cames  of  disturrance  to  which  each  form  is  distinctlv  liable.  Yet  cold  may  be 
ooDsidered  as  the  chief  excitant,  closely  followed  oy  dyspeptic  irritation  and 
makria — ^two  causes  which  are  almost  ignored  by  our  contmental  neighbours. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  anvthing  like  an  accurate  calculation  on  tliis 
point  In  an  immense  number,  by  far  the  lai^r  proportion,  of  cases,  no  pro- 
oable  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  first  onset  of  the  malady.  We  can  gather 
nothing  satisfactory  from  our  patient.  He  knows  not  koto  or  why,  but  ouly  loUen, 
it  came.  It  is  often  a  most  mysterious  infliction  or  dispensation  of  Providence 
on  those  who  are  not,  at  least  particularly,  distinguished  for  vice  or  folly.  No  act 
of  imprudence  can  be  alleged  as  the  offensive  agent.  Often  will  neuralgia  select 
for  its  victim  the  temperate,  the  prudent,  and  the  good,  without  the  slightest 
warning  or  premonitory  symptom."  (pp.  61,  62.) 

This  b  a  correct  example  of  the  etiology  of  a  prize>essay.  In  this  way 
questions  of  so  great  importance  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  neuralgia 
are — we  were  going  to  write  discussed — ^but,  in  fact,  slurred  over.  Take, 
for  example,  the  class  of  causes  whose  seat  is  in  the  blood,  of  which  rheuma- 
tism and  anmmia  are  examples.  How  large  an  addition  might  have  been 
made  to  the  general  pathology  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  to  the 
pathology  of  neuralgia,  by  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  important 
influences  exercised  by  a  morbidly  constituted  blood  on  the  nerve-fibrils, 
and  particularly  on  the  nerves  in  relation  to  the  sensorium.  The  retention 
of  biliary,  urinary,  intestinal,  and  cutaneous  excreta,  is  often  the  remote 
cause  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  of  the  neuralgic  as  of  the 
spasmodic  and  maniacal  groups.  A  few  additional  facts — ^nay,  one  solitary 
case, — ^investigated  in  reference  to  these  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood, 
would  have  constituted  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge;  or  some 
of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  caused  by  poisonous  elements 
derived  from  without,  might  have  been  investigated  in  their  relations  to 
neuralgia.  No  more  valuable  or  interesting  point  could  have  been  taken 
up,  than  the  operation  of  minute  quantities  of  lead  upon  the  sensitive  nerves, 
a&d  the  sensorial  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  An  excellent  basis 
for  wdi  an  inquiry  would  have  been  afforded  to  Dr.  Downing  by  the 
standard  work  of  Tanquerel*  Of  1217  cases  of  lead*colic,  755  had  also 
lead-nearalgia,  or,  as  Tanquerel  terms  it,  a/rthiralgia,  by  which  term  he  means 
—not  ar^^ular  pains,  but — "  acute  pains  in  the  limbs,  unattended  by 
Tcdness  and  swelling,  not  following  the  exact  course  of  the  nerves,  con- 
tinuous, but  becoming  more  acute  in  paroxysms,  dimimshed  hy  pressure, 
^ygmenUd  by  motion,  and  accompanied  with  disturbance  of  the  motive 

•  Tnlt^  dM  MalAdies  de  Flomb  oa  Satorninet.    Paris,  1830. 
l»-X,  7 
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functions,  audi  as  cramps,  hardness,  and  tension  of  the  pained  parts.^*  It 
is  bj  no  means  improbable  that  in  persons  of  the  neuralgic  diathesis,  or 
with  a  predisposition  in  some  of  the  sensitive  nerves  to  exaltation  of 
sensibility,  or  with  a  susoeptibility  to  take  on  morbid  action,  minute  doses 
of  lead  might  induce  spasmodic  neuralgia,  although  not  sufficiently  large 
to  excite  lead-colic,  or  meseiUerie  neuralgia^  as  it  has  been  termed.t  So 
grievouslj  ignorant  of  his  subject,  however,  is  our  author,  that  he  never 
once  refers  to  this  action  of  lead,  not  even  for  diagnosis  i 

There  is  a  case  in  an  interesting  medical  annual  (published  in  the  United 
States),  which  is  so  instructive  on  this  point,  that  we  make  special  reference 
to  it  here.  It  is  a  case  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  '<  extending  over 
four  years,**  reported  by  Dr.  Murphy,  of  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  and 
caused  by  lead.  The  following  was  the  condition  of  the  patient,  as  regards 
the  neuralgic  phenomena,  when  he  was  at  the  worst : 

"The  slightest  toucb  of  the  skin  over  the  umbilicus,  and  indeed  over  other  parts 
of  the  body,  produced  such  terrific  pain  as  almost  to  throw  him  into  convulsions, 
producing  ail  the  effects  of  an  electnc  shock;  while  the  greatest  pressure  over  the 
same  place  ^vehnn  no  uneasiness,  but  rather  relief.  ....  IVom  the  balls  of  both 
thumbs,  which  were  much  atrophied,  excruciating  pains  would  arise,  shooting  with 
great  severity  up  to  his  arms  and  shoulder,  to  the  back  of  his  neck  and  head ;  the 
shoulders  were  {ufectcd  with  constant  pain,  especially  the  deltoid  muscles,  which  also 
were  siig:htly  paralyzed.  The  pain  in  the  lower  eitremities  was  also  very  severe^ 
commencing  in  the  soles  of  his  feet,  which  were  so  sore  that  he  dreaded  to  touch 
the  floor  with  them,  and  shooting  up  the  limbs  to  the  lumbar  re^on  with  dreadful 
suffering.  There  was  also  at  this  time  a  new  source  of  suffering — shooting  pain 
through  the  testicles,  of  such  severity,  as  almost  to  produce  fainting ;  indeed,  to  see 
him  in  this  suffering  was  the  most  heartrending  sight  I  ever  witnessed."  j: 

In  this  instance  no  exposure  to  lead-poison  could  be  traced,  until  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  patient  had  been  in  the  habit  for  many  years  of  chewing  lead, 
always  putting  a  bullet  or  shot  into  his  mouth  when  out  hunting;  chewing 
the  lead-lining  of  tea-boxes,  &a  A  course  of  mercury  cured  him.  The 
reader  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how  accurately  as  to  their  character  the  pains 
correspond  with  those  of  neuralgia. — ^Those  morbid  states  of  the  blood,  in  which 
the  relative  number  or  the  condition  of  the  blood-corpuscles  has  undergone 
change,  have  important  relations  to  neuralgic  as  well  as  to  other  affections 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  operation  of  minute  doses  of  febrific  poisons  in 
developing  the  spaniemic,  aniemic,  or  chlorotic  cachexia,  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  modfus  operandi  of  malaria,  as  an  exciting  cause  of  neuralgia. 
A  zealous  and  industrious  inquiry  on  these  points  would  not  have  failed  to 
elucidate  some  acknowledged  diMculties  in  the  treatment  of  these  most 
intractable  diseases.  Such  an  inquiry  might  be  reasonably  expected  from 
a  prize-essayist;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  points  requiring  scientific  research 
based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  modem  physiology  and  pathology,  Dr. 
Downing  is  wholly  wanting.  Again,  rheumatism  and  neuritis  might  have 
been  conndered  in  conjoint  relation  to  neuralgic  diseases — ^the  neurilemma 
being  referred  theoretically  to  the  class  of  sero-fibrous  tissues;  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  true  sero-fibrous  membranes  of  the  nerves  and  cerebro-spinal 
centres  might  have  been  so  conmdered,  and  much  light  thereby  thrown  on  the 
therapeutic  diagnosis  and  the  general  pathology.  Here,  again.  Dr.  Downing 

«  Op.  cit.,  Tol.  \.  p.  4gs.  t  Romberg,  op  dt. 

S  SoQtbem  Medical  Reporto.  Edited  bj  B.  D.  Ftaner,  M.n.,  oT  New  Orleuut,  rol.  tt.  (ISSO),  p.  974. 
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18  also  wholly  defective.  The  intimate  connexion  hetween  hysteria  and  hypo* 
chondriasia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  neuralgic  diathesis  and  neuralgia,  on  the 
other,  suggests  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  natural  history  and  proximate 
cause  of  that  congenital  or  acquired  state  of  the  organism  which  consti^ 
tutes  the  jM'edisposition  to  suffer  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  with 
fsferenee,  not  merely  to  the  curative  or  palliative,  hut  also  to  the  prophy* 
lactic  ti^atmeut ;  as  to  all  this,  Dr.  Downing  is  silent  beyond  the  bare 
mention  of  the  most  commonly  observed  and  most  obvious  facts,  as  to  its 
hereditariness,  kc  We  might  oomtnent  on  numerous  other  omissions,  such 
as  all  mention  of  the  influence  on  neuralgia  of  electrical,  magnetical,  and 
barometrical  changes ;  of  the  variation  in  the  winds ;  of  the  hygrometrical 
condition  of  the  atmosphere;  of  the  seasonal  changes,  dsc;  but  we  are  weary 
of  the  task. 

Dr.  Downing  next  proceeds  to  consider  what  he  terms  "  the  local  causes,*' 
meaning  the  pathological  anatomy  of  neuralgia.  Every  student  knows 
that  structural  disease  or  lesion  of  a  sensitive  nerve  is  the  most  common 
and  most  certain  cause  of  neuralgic  pains.  We  quote  Dr.  Downing's 
introductory  remarks  to  this  section,  principally  to  illustrate  the  faults  of 
lu8  style. 

"One other  very  interesting  question  remains  to  be  considered.  Whether  neur- 
al^c  pains  seatea  in  a  particular  nerve  or  spot  are  not  due  to  some  local  deter- 
minant cause  ?  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  they  are.  In  most  of  those  cases  where 
[in  which]  the  pains  are  persistent — not  flying  and  erratic,  but  fixed  for  years  to 
one  place — some  such  cause  exists,  although  it  may  be  impossible  always  to  demon- 
strate it.  Why  should  otherwise  the  pam  be  determined  to  one  particular  part  ? 
Why  should  one  nerve,  or  branch  of  a  nerve,  be  selected  (so  to  speak)  to  bear  the 
anguish?  Possibly  it  is  often  but  a  trivial  agent  that  gives  the  pain  localization, 
when  the  neuralgic  diathesb  Is  established,  as  the  slightest  chill  or  draught  of  cold 
air  is  sufScient  to  direct  rheumatism  to  the  shoulder,  the  back,  or  the  scalp,  when 
the  blood  is  inflamed.  Often  mav  the  local  predisposition  be  traced  to  an  accident 
that  has  occurred  long  before,  all  recollection  of  which  is  forgotten,  until  brought 
to  mind  by  close  in juny  and  questioning.  The  ample  testimony  which  Dr.  Rowland 
has  collected  on  this  point  is  deserving  of  close  attention.    He  says,"  &c.  (p.  64.) 

It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  Dr.  Downing  should  have  here  so  closely 
approached  the  recognition  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  blood  as  a  cause  of 
neuralgia^  and  yet  not  have  made  it  By  the  way,  what  does  he  here 
mean  by  "  inflamed  blood**  f 

Dr.  Downing  mentions  as  local  causes,  contusions,  blows,  wounds,  foreign 
bodies  in  a  nerve,  cicatrices,  tumours,  spiculsB  [sic]  of  bone  penetrating  or 
pressing  on  nerves,  and  neuroma  of  stumps.  These  local  causes,  so  thoroughly 
well  known  to  every  practitioner,  are  considered  subsequently  together, 
under  the  term  trcmmatic  neuralgia,  in  which  a  few  cases  quoted  from 
authors  are  thrown  together,  and  one  or  two  added  from  the  author's 
experience.  In  the  whole  section  there  is  nothiug, absolutely  nothing,  but 
what  may  be  found  in  many  other  and  better  treatises,  except  one  case  by  Mr. 
Qay,  and  two  by  the  author ;  yet  Dr.  Downing  can  not  only  say  of  his 
book  generally,  that  ''he  believes  it  ranges  over  a  wider  field  than 
its  pr^ecessors,**  but  of  this  particular  section,  that  it  "  is  quite  novel  1" 
How  imperfect  this  part  of  the  etiology  of  the  essay  is,  may  be  easily  under- 
stood, when  we  assure  the  reader  that  centric  local  disease  of  the  medulla 
spinalis,  or  ganglionic  disorganization,  is  never  once  referred  to,  and  it  has 
evidently  never  occurred  to  Dr.  Downing  to  name  it  as  a  local  cause  of 
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neuralgia.  Nothing  can  more  strikingly  show  Dr.  Downlng's  singular 
ignorance  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  nervous  system,  than  this 
omission.  No  writer  in  the  least  acquainted  with  modern  views  could 
possihly  bave  overlooked  this  important  class  of  local  causes.  It  is  quite 
true  that  Dr.  Downing  mentions  osseoua  deposit  within  the  cranium,  and 
other  organic  leaons  there,  amongst  the  reputed  exciting  causes;  but  it  ia 
principally  to  show  that  they  are  rtAher  the  ^f^ts,  than  the  causes  of 
neuralgia. 

The  proximate  cause  of  neuralgia  presented  considerable  difficulties  to 
the  earlier  writers.  Modem  pathologists  are  better  able  to  rest  contented  with 
the  explanation,  that  it  ia  simply  such  a  change  in  the  functional  activity  of 
the  sensitive  nerve-iibril,  either  at  its  commencement,  or  along  its  course,  or 
at  its  termination  in  the  sensorium,  that  its  faculty  to  communicate  to  the 
mind  the  sensation  of  pain  is  indefinitely  exalted.  For  this  reason  the 
general  term  hypercBstliesia  has  been  given  to  this  group  of  disorders^ 
Dr.  Downing  combats  the  notion  that  it  is  not  neuritis — as  the  greater 
number  of  writers  have  done  before  him.  The  proposition  is  obviously  true, 
unless  it  be  aigued  that  inflammation  of  a  nerve  arises  whenever  pain  is  felt 
by  its  agency.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  hyperaemia  and  to  local 
structural  change.  Nevertheless,  these  may  all  be  the  immediately  exciting 
causes.  Dr.  Downing  gravely  argues  that  the  negative  evidence  of  poH- 
nwrtetn  examinations  should  be  set  against  the  positive  evidence,  and  infers^ 
that  because  certain  eminenii  men  have  not  been  able  to  discover  local  struc- 
tural change  in  the  nerves  affected  with  neuralgia  during  life,  the  disease 
mey  exist  independently  of  structural  change.  The  conclusion,  as  aa 
abstract  proposition,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny;  but  the  argument  ia 
obviously  unsound,  for  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  observers  referred 
to  examined  the  central  axis,  or  the  nerve-fibril  in  its  course  through  the 
spinal  cord,  or  the  medulla  oblongata^  or  the  sensory  ganglia  at  the  base  of 
the  brain.  Dr.  Downing  advances  an  hypothesis ;  he  thinks  that  there  ia 
a  spasm  in  the  nerves  themselves,  or  rather,  a  spasm  of  the  neurilemma. 
We  subjoin  his  own  words : 

**  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  neurile  matter  itsdf  la  possessed  of  eon* 
tz3U!tility.  The  power  must  reside,  if  at  all,  in  the  neurilemma,  the  structureless 
membrane  endosmg  it,  identical  with  the  sarcoleuuna  of  uustriped  moscidar  fibre. 
This  tissue,  enveloping  each  fibrilla,  must  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the 
bulk  of  each  nerve.  Its  properties  have  been  little  investigated.  It  is  known  to 
possess  elasticity.  Contractility  is  the  most  universal  principle  of  the  living 
system.  It  resides  in  most  of  the  tissues,  and  is  capable  of  bein^  roused  into 
activity  by  appropriate  stimuli.  It  ma^  exist  in  the  neurilemma,  aknough  ordina<' 
rily  quiescent.  No  great  hberty  is  taken,  therefore,  in  supposing  that  tais  tissud 
is  saaoeptihle  of  extraordinary  excitement  under  disease,  ana,  h^  compressing  and 
extending  the  neurile  matter,  giving  rise  to  the  severest  local  pains."  (pp.  89,  90.) 

Dr.  Downing*s  style  of  argum^it  in  favour  of  his  hypothesis  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following; : 

**  We  may  reasonably  infer  that  other  nerves  are  capable  of  this  contraction  by 
[from  a  consideration  of]  our  feehngs  when  those  oi  the  leg  are  irritated.  The 
sensations  are,  I  should  say,  exa(*tly  similar  to  those  in  spasmodic  neuralgia, 
except  that  the  latter  are  attended  hj  mote  pain.  For  the  purpose  of  observing 
the  phenomena,  I  often,  na  the  saying  is,  send  my  lea  to  sleep^  by  allowiog  the 
limb  to  rest  on  a  hard  substance  placed  in  the  ham.  Upon  removing;  it,  X  ^M  the 
well-known  tingling  sensation  to  ensue,  with  alternate  heats  and  chills.    After  a 
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tiaie  these  feelings  p^a  off,  imd  then  the  limb  remains  with  scarcely  a  thrill,  while 
in  a  quiescent  state ;  bnt  the  instant  it  is  moved  and  the  ankle  or  even  toe  joint 
bent,  the  whole  leg  and  foot  seem  suddenly  encircled  by  tight-drawn  cords  and 
wires. The  sensation  conveyed  to  the  mind  is  as  if  the  nerte^  were  sud- 
denly ea&ed  into  s{>asniodie  aflbetion.  Yon  can  scarcely  be  deoerred  in  the  matter. 
Thar  whole  comse  and  distribation  are  plainly  reveued  to  the  mind's  eye,  and 
yon  foci  them  dialuieily  dfum  up  and  owtrae^d."  (p.  90.) 

Dr.  Downing's  doctrine,  in  short,  is  this:  that  the  nerves  tkefnaeivea  are 
contracted  in  paroxysms  of  neuralgia.  He  attributes  its  first  promul- 
gation to  Sauvages  and  Swan,  but  labours  bard  to  establish  it  as  a  novelty. 
He  tbinks  the  clicMng  or  peculiar  sensation  beard  or  felt  by  persons  suf- 
fering from  facial  neuralgia,  may  be  due  to  this  spasmodic  action  of  the 
nerve  itself,  and  considers  the  word  "  tic"  very  appropriate.  "  The  word  tie 
signifies  a  convulsive  movement  or  spasm,  and  therefore  Andr§,  who  sug- 
gwted  it,  considered  it  very  applicable,  more  especially  to  tbose  cases 
where  [in  ^bicb]  there  was  trepidation  or  convulsive  twitching  of  the  skin." 
(p.  19(a)  a  cunous  style  of  argument,  certainly,  but  quite  without  founda- 
tion. There  are  unstriped  muscular  fibres  in  the  skin  itself  (as  KoHiker 
has  shown  very  lately),  independently  of  the  true  subcutaneous  muscles, 
such  as  are  on  the  face.  It  is  probably  these  that  contract  in  certain  forms 
of  spasmodic  neuralgia.  Besides,  the  word  tic  is  medically  synon3rmou8 
with  trismus;*  tic  douloureux  is  simply  trismus  dolorificus — agonizing 
trismus;  and  a  case  is  quoted  by  Sauvages  from  Andre's  'Observations' 
to  illustrate  th^  definition.  Under  the  head  of  Trismus  Occipitalis,  Sau- 
vages quotes  another  case,  recorded  by  the  same  author,  which  should 
evidently  be  classed  as  a  cervico-occipital  neuralgia.  This  is  only  one, 
however,  of  many  instances,  which  prove  that  Dr.  Downing  has  taken  his 
quotations  at  second-hand  from  the  lialf-dozen  treatises,  out  of  which  be 
has  culled  the  principal  materials  of  his  essay. 

All  that  Dr.  Downing  states  as  to  the  treatmerU  of  neuralgia,  has  been 
better  said  by  Valleix,  Eowland,  Copland,  Romberg,  and  systematic 
writers  in  general.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  ^  New  Method  of  Treat- 
meat,"  which  is  simply  the  topical  use  of  the  vapours  given  off  by  narcotic 
vegetables  in  a  state  of  combustion.  This  is  effected  by  an  instrument, 
which  Dr.  Downing  terms  the  Aneuralgicon.  He  appears  to  have  relieved 
and  even  cured  several  very  intractable  cases  by  this  method,  but  this  class 
of  affections  is  remarkable  for  invaluable  remedies.  The  history  of  neuralgia 
oontains  not  a  few  examples  of  similar  cures  by  every  possible  variety  of 
means,  from  mesmerism  to  metallic  tractors  and  electro-galvanic  chains. 
Dr.  Downing  uses  mixtures  of  the  leaves,  slender  stalks,  and  seeds  of 
various  narcotic  plants,  as  **  belladonna,  henbane,  cannabis  indica,  tobacco, 
hops,  aconite,  stramonium,  hemlock,  digitalis,  &c.  The  seeds  of  various 
herbs  have  also  been  added  under  certain  circumstances.'*  The  reader  is 
referred  to  a  "  brochure,"  already  published,  for  a  full  description  and 
engraving  of  the  instrument,  both  which  should  certainly  have  been  given 
in  this  volume.  We  presume  we  must  seek  in  the  same  *'  brochure"  for  an 
aDoottut  of  the  "  certain  circumstances"  which  regulate  the  "  mixtures''  of 
the  plants,  and  the  addition  of  the  seeds  of  various  herbs,  as  also  for  the 
luanes  of  the  hitter.  We  have  looked  carefully  through  this  prize-essay 
for  these  particulars  of  treatment;  we  have  specially  examined  the  details 

*  SaoTa^B,  NoMl.,  yoL  i.  p.  580,  ed.  170S. 
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of  nil  the  cases  in  which  the  aneuralgicon  wa^  successfully  used  by 
Dr.  Downing,  but  we  can  find  no  clue  to  a  selection  of  "  the  plants,"  and 
*'  seeds  of  various  herbs."  In  one  case  fof  crural  neuralgia),  it  is  true,  we 
are  told  that  the  aneuralgicon  was  ^  cnarged  with  belladonna  and  hen- 
bane," but  why  these  were  selected  in  pefercnce  to  aconite,  stramonium, 
cannabis  indica,  &c.,  we  are  not  told.  Dr.  Downing  must,  we  think,  be 
well  aware  that  honourable  discoverers  of  new  methods  of  cure  are  not 
generallj  so  costive  of  information  as  he  appeats  to  be,  and  that  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  refer  the  readers  of  what  professes  to  be  a  complete  mono- 
graph on  Neuralgia,  to  another  publication,  for  details  of  the  treatment 
recommended. 

In  discussing  the  various  special  forms  of  neuralgia,  Dr.  Downing  adopts 
the  ordinary  arrangement,  beginning  with  that  form  known  emphatically 
as  tic  douloureux.  We  here  find  the  same  lax,  indefinite  notions  as  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  essay.  A  few  well-known  facts  as  to  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  nerves  of  the  face  are  stated,  with  no  distinctness 
of  application,  and  with  little  effect  in  elucidating  doubtful  points  as  to 
the  etiology,  pathological  anatomy,  and  therapeutics  of  fisunal  neuralgia. 
We  are  invited  to  remember  that  the  nerves  are  numerously  distri- 
buted to  the  face — ^that  there  is  a  *'  peculiar  connexion"  between  the  three 
kinds  of  nerves — ^that  they  have  also  special  anatomical  relations  to  the 
bones,  muscles,  and  tendons — that  the  face  being  much  exposed  to  the 
weather,  they  are  **  more  liable  to  be  afiected  by  atmospheric  influences 
and  malaria/'  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  their  relations  to  the  sympathetic 
ganglia,  that  they  **  sympathize  with  the  viud  actions  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,"  kc;  but  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  varied  phenomena  and  of 
the  special  forms  and  varieties  of  facial  neuralgif^  in  reference  to  their 
anatomy  and  physiology,  and  physiological  reuitions  to  the  nerves,  is 
nowhere  affordcKl. 

The  fundamental  principle,  that  irritation  of  a  nerve-fibril  at  any  part  of 
its  course  developes  its  functional  activity,  should  be  the  basis  of  Uie  noso- 
logy of  this  class  of  diseases.  It  has  long  been  well  known  that  irritation 
upon  one  class  of  afferent  nerves — e.  g.,  the  gastric  or  intestinal,  although 
not/dt,  will  reach  the  cerebro-spinal  centre,  and  develope  therein  such 
changes  that  infinitelv  varied  phenomena,  sensorial  and  motorial,  will  result. 
Sometimes  the  cerebrum  wdl  manifest  the  effects  of  distant  or  afferent 
irritation,  and  just  according  to  the  portion  of  the  cerebrum  predisposed 
to  diseases  will  be  the  phenomena  produced :  in  one  it  may  be  epilepsy ;  in 
another  hypochondriasis;  in  another  hysteria;  in  anodier  vertigo;  in 
another  mania.  Sometimes  the  medulla  oblongata  or  the  medulla  spinalia 
manifests  the  influence  of  the  irritant^  and  various  forms  of  visceral  or 
musculo-cutaneous  spasm  or  neuralgia  are  excited.  In  this  way  the  tri- 
geminus and  &cial  nerves  may  suffer  from  changes  within  the  medulla 
oblongata — limited  to  them,  and  specially  directed  to  them — ^induced  by 
local  afferent  irritation  on  some  other  and  distant  nerve-fibril.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  this  circumstance  in  disease  of  the  pelvic  viscera, 
as,  e.  g.,  when  in  hjemorrhoids,  uterine  congestion,  cholera,  or  dysenteiy, 
neuralgic  pains  and  spasms  are  excited  in  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerves 
of  the  leg  and  thigh.  This  point  in  the  etiology  of  painful  diseases  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  large  dass — viz.,  those  arising  from  excentric  irritation. 

But  the  fundamental  aosologieai  prindple  we  have  laid  down,  taken  in 
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combination  with  tbe  last  mentioned,  leads  us  to  another  large  okss*— 
namely,  those  in  which  there  is  local  centric  irritation,  independently  of 
the  operation  of  distant  irritants,  and  induced  by  causes  acting  directly  on 
the  nerves  theinselyes.  These  causes  are  yesry  numerous,  and  would  of 
themselyes  constitute  a  most  interesting  subject  for  original  investiga- 
tion. To  this  daas  we  must  rafer  those  neuralgia  which  are  excited  by 
excessive  use  of  the  implicated  nerves.  A  long  march  will  thus  induce 
sdattc  neuralgia.  A  very  interesting  example  of  this  kind  is  the  apasmua 
9cripionu8 — ^a  muscular  neurf^lgia  altogether  unnoticed  by  Dr.  Downing. 
It  attacks  those  who  are  compelled  to  write  continuously  for  a  long  time, 
and  was  not  all  nni&equent  during  the  heat  of  the  railway-mania.  Artisans 
and  others,  who  uae  their  evies  much  on  minute  objects,  or  in  reading,  &&, 
are  liable  to  suffer  from  eiliary  neuralgia,  excited  in  this  way.  Dr.  Down- 
ing also  omits  to  mention  this  form,  although  it  is  practicdly  of  consider- 
able importance;  there  are,  howeyer,  two  or  three  instances  of  it  detailed 
in  his  book.  The  case  of  the  needlewoman  (p.  214),  and  of  the  attendant 
in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  (p.  212),  both  termed  ophthalmic 
neuralgia,  are  examples  of  this  kind;  so  also  the  ease  of  ^*  tic  douloureux"* 
in  a  tailor  (p.  177). 

Allied  to  this  cause  is  the  operation  of  a  constant  mechanical  irritant  of 
a  nerve.  This  head  comprises  all  those  cases  in  which  exposure  to  ex- 
tremes of  temperature,  blows,  wounds  of  nerves,  cicatrices  involving  nerve- 
tvig^neuromatous  growths,  <fec., induce  neuralgia.  Less  obvious,  but  not  less 
important,  are  those  cases  in  which  over-use  or  exeessive  irritation  induces 
a  change  in  the  nerve-centre  as  well  as  in  the  nerve-root ;  or,  in  other  words, 
in  which  the  irritation  extends  from  the  fibril  affected  to  the  cerebro-spinal 
centre,  and  toUhm  it  to  others  in  its  immediate  locality.  Thus  spa^mua 
McrijpiannSy  or  neuralgia  ciliaris,  will  excite  neuralgia  of  the  contiguous 
brachial  or  facial  nerves.  Irritation  of  this  kind  may  spread  through  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  involve  it  in  morbid  action  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Causes  like  these  may  not  operate  with  sufficient  vigour  to  excite  neur- 
algia, but  they  may  induce  such  a  sensibility  to  impressions,  that  trifling 
exciting  causes  of  cmother  kind  are  sufficient  Thus  distal  afferent  irri- 
tation may  render  a  person  susceptible  of  the  infliuence  of  cold  or  of  changes 
of  weadier,  but  it  is  only  when  these  come  into  action  that  the  paroxysm 
is  excited;  or  it  may  be  vi4se  versd;  excessive  use,  the  application  of  cold, 
or  medhanical  irritation,  has  rendered  a  nerve  susceptible,  and  then  distcd 
ftffe^nt  irritation  (such  as  the  gastro-intesdnal,  uterine,  urethral,  &c)  or 
even  any  emoiionnl  excitement,  will  induce  neuralgia.  In  this  way  exces- 
Ave  use  of  the  perceptive  organs,  as  by  artists,  experimental  observers,  &c., 
derelopes  a  general  susceptibility,  to  be  localized  when  the  appropriate 
local  crating  oaujsiB  is  applied. 

U  is  when  tbore-is  this  indiiced  local  susceptibUity,  that  morbid  elements 
^  the  blood  act  most  obviously  in  inducing  neuralgia.  Malaria  may  be 
present  therein,  yet  remain  latent  and  harmless»  until  this  state  occurs.  So 
also  the  fnaienea  morbi  of  rheumatism  or  gout  may  "  fly  about,'*  to  use 
Dr.  Downing^B  inelegant  phraseology,  until  it  is  specially  manifested  in  some 
locality,  rend^ed  more  susceptible  by  the  predisposing  causes  we  have 
specified.  This  seems  to  select  specially  the  serous  or  sero-fibrous  tissues; 
and  it  may  be  observed,  that  poisons  in  general  have  a  special  elective 
affinity  for  oertdn  portions  of  the  nervous  system;  lead,  in  the  first  instance. 
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at  ieasb^  acts  tipon  the  ineBeaiteric  pleioifi.  This  pekon  bts^  however,  u 
local  as  woll  aa  a  general  action,  and  ie  rery  probably  the  UBdiscoverod 
cause  of  many  intractable  neuralgio  aad  spaamodic  diseases. 

80  mucb  for  the  nerve^oentra,  and  for  neondgiie  of  ee/Urie  ori^.  LoecA 
disease  of  tiie  nerve  may  be  situated  «ither,  1.  At  its  exit  from  the  oentrey 
or  between  that  point  and  the  ganglioH'  whteh  is  formed  upou  the  roots  of 
all  the  nerves  of  common  sensation;  3.  In  the  gangUon  itself  j  3.  In  the 
trunk,  or  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  nenre.  In  nenralgi®  of  t^e  fsoisi 
nerves,  the  diagnosis  is  especially  complicated  as  to  these  points  by  their 
anatomy.  If  we  were  to  take  Dr.  Downing  as  an  authority,  we  should  be 
led  to  believe  that  the  Gbsserian  ganglion  is  never  the  seat  d  disease  in  tio 
douloureux,  for  he  mentions  no  such  contingency.  Tet  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  some  of  the  most  intractable  cases  of  tic  douloureux  have 
depended  upon  diseased  structure  of  that  ganglion.  The  particulars  of  a 
highly  instructive  case  of  this  kind,  of  twenty-six  years'  duration,  are  related 
at  very  great  length  by  Bomberg,  together  with  the  results  of  ^kpo^Tncrtewh 
examination.*  It  is  a  model-<!ase,  to  which  we  refer  Dr.  Downing,  for  we 
are  sure  its  perusal  (if  he  is  able  to  read  it)  will  convince  him  of  the  imper- 
fections of  his  own  histories,  and  indeed,  of  his  whole  essay. 

Dr.  Downing  8  handling  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  neuralgia  is  sadly 
defective,  but  his  treatment  of  the  visceral  neuralgia  is  worse.  Some  are 
hardly  mentioned;  others  are  enly  mentioned  j  aU  are  treated  in  ^ht. 
pages !  He  terms  them  "  neuralgiae  of  the  internal  organs."  We  subjoin 
excerpts  from  this  portion  of  theprise-^ssay. 

"  Although  a  treatise  on  neuralgia  could  scarcely  be  oonsidered  complete  without 
some  allusion  being  made  to  the  disease  when  seated  in  the  great  cavities  of  the 
bodj ;  yet,  on  the  presdht  occasion,  I  should  judge  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  give 
more  than  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  sYinptoms^  on  aocoont  of  the  great  obscurity  01  the 
subject,  and  the  great  length  to  wnicD  this  essay  has  been  already  carried. 

"  Neuralgia  of  the  viscera  is  now  universally  admitted  by  phvsidans,  and  enables 
them  to  account  for  phenomena  which  are  otherwise  inexphcaole,  and  to  supply  a 
rational  and  frequently  successful  method  of  treatment.  Many  facts,  such  as  the 
following,  may  be  adauced  in  proof  of  its  existence.  Pain,  without  perceptible 
organic  cha]ige,is  felt  in  an  interaal  organ — the  hver,  for  example.  This  suddeniy 
ceases,  and  immediately  makes  its  appearance,  with  all  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  neuralgia,  in  the  face  or  foot  \  once  more  it  vanishes  from  thence,  and  is  iostantly 
perceived  in  the  side,  as  before."  (p.  345.) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  excel  Dr.  Downing  in  the  composition  of 
rigmarole^  but  surely  the  prize  was  not  awarded  to  him  for  excelling  in- 
thatl  And  yet  we  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  judges  have  incliaed 
to  the  prize-man  for  his  feats  in  tliis  respect;  else  how  is  it,  that  a  prii^ 
being  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  a  given  subject,  that  it  may  be  thereby  • 
more  elucidated,  one  half  of  it  is  left  untouched  in  the  priee-essay>  ^^  on 
account  of  the  great  obscurity  of  the  subject"  1 — the  obscurity  being  most 
palpably,  most  unmistakably,  in  the  writer  himself!  '*  The  greater  part,  I 
should  judge,**  (a  favourite  expression  of  the  author,  when  he  is  puzzkd. 
by  his  ignorance  of  his  subjest,)  ''are  of  the  hysterical  kind" — the 
common  form  of  metallic  colic,  especially  lead-coUo,  for  example  I  ''  They 
are  produoed  by  the  same  causes  as  hysteria.  .  .  ,  •  There  is  no  ground 

•  See  Romberg's  Lehrbueh  des  Men'enlirankbeiten,  vol.  1.    We  arc  plad  to  Icam  tbat  a  transia-  ' 
tion  of  tills  valaaMe  work  hat  befcn  ^teiermineil  on  by  Uifi  couneSl  of  the  s^^denfaain  Soeletf. 
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for  iMliering  tliem  rheninAtic/'  Yet  both  tardiac  and  oo^e  neuralgia  are* 
intinitttelj  aasociated  vnth  gout,  and  veiy  rarely  occur  even  in  the  hjBterioal 
imassociated  with  the  arthritic  (fiaihesis.  Angina  pectoris  (cardiac 
neuralgia)  is  a  remarkable  illustcation  of  the  connexion  between  the  gouty 
babit  and  ]>aiidul  neryous  affections ;  we  would  refer  Dr.  Downing  to  Dp. 
Forbes's  essay,  in  the  ^  Oydopeedia  oi  Practical  MedioinC)*  for  some  &et3< 
that  will  be  quite  new  to  htm.  The  notice  of  nepfardigia  is  a  onnous 
compound  of  all  the  bad  points  in.  Dr.  Downing's  book. 

•' Nephtraloia. — There  can  he  but  little  doubt  [!!  that  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  painful  sensations^  ex.perieiiced  in  the  loins  oy  young  women,  consist  of 
hysterical  neuralgia  of  the  kidneys.  The  greatiy-increasea  secretion  of  unne, 
during  the  paroxysms  of  hysteria,  indicates  coiisid^able  nervous  irritation  in  these 
elands  at  such  times.  Neuralgic  pains  of  the  spasmodic  variety  are  often  caused 
by  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus,  or  other  local  stimulant.  It  will  be  observed 
that  tlie  pain  in  these  cases  is  not  constant,  but  is  paroxysmal  in  character,  and 
takes  the  course  of  the  ureters,  or  spermatic  cord.  It  is  distinguished  from  nephritis 
by  the  absence  of  fever,  by  its  intermittent  nature,  and  there  being  no  retraction 
of  the  testicle."  (p.  349.) 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  paragraph  which  Dr.  Downing  devotes  to  so 
obscure  and  important  a  disease  as  neuralgia  of  the  kidneys ;  the  history, 
pathology,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment,  are  all  comprised  in  what 
we  have  quoted.  But  saturnine  neuralgia  is  treated  even  more  absurdly, 
for  all  these  points  are  comprised  in  one  line  and  a  half,  which  we  quote, 
as  a  curiosity  in  medical  literature :  *'  The  colicky  pains  engendered  by  lead 
are  instancesof  the  same  affectioninthe  bowels.**  (p.  349.)  We  must  not  omit, 
however,  to  state,  that  Dr.  Downing  has  a  case  of  "  ovariam  neuralgia,"  which 
is  simply  a  case  of  neuralgia  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  the  paroxysms 
occurring  most  usually  at  the  menstrual  period.  Just  now,  however,  every- 
thing is  uterine  or  ovarian,  and  Dr.  Downing  must  be  in  the  fashion. 

Such  is  the  critical  analysis  of  this  curious  professional  work,  which  we 
have  thought  it  right  to  place  before  our  readers,  to  whom  it  is  obvious  we 
owe  an  ample  explanation  for  noticing  it  at  all.  We  allege  as  our  warranty, 
that  it  professes  to  be  the  Jacksonian  prise-essay  of  tlie  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  England.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  have  been 
something  extremely  faulty  in  the  adjudication  of  the  prize.  The  inference 
inevitably  follows  from  the  premises.  Now  this  is  an  important  fact;  for 
it  very  neariy  concerns  the  honour  and  credit  of  the  fellows  and  members 
of  the  College  at  large,  that  they  should  prevent  the  repetition  of  a  pro- 
ceeding which  so  seriously  compromises  its  dignity.  A  prize  essay,  issued 
under  ito  sanction,  ought  surely  not  to  be  of  a  character  to  degrade  it — 
even  if  it  should  hot  elevate  it — ^in  the  estimation  of  our  Continental  and 
American  rivals;  and  we  think  that  we  have  given  ample  proof,  not  only 
that  the  author  has  added  little  or  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  that  his  work  must  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  a  degree  of  igno- 
rance of  what  has  been  done  by  others,  such  as  even  an  ordinary  compiler 
might  be  ashamed  of.  We  cannot  believe  for  a  moment,  that  the  adjudi- 
cators acted  under  any  undue  bias;  but  we  must  consider,  either  that 
they  have  been  incompetent,  or  that  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Downing 
simply  because  there  was  no  worthier  competitor.  If  the  latter  be  the 
explanation,  we  must  hope  that  the  Council^  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
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next  adjadicaiion^  will  withhold  tlie  prize — aooording  to  the  cofitom  of 
many  continental  academiea — unless  some  essay  should  be  found  which 
can  be  placed  before  the  publie  as  a  creditable  specimen  of  the  scientific 
and  literaiy  attobimeftts  possessed  by  the  members  of  the  College.  We 
feel  sure,  moreover,  that  Sir  B.  Brodie  could  never  have  consented  to 
accept  the  dedication  of  the  essay,  had  he  not  tak^  its  merits  on  trust; 
for  in  no  other  way  can  we  explain  the  singidar  incongruity  wluch  is 
manifested  between  Sir  Benjamin's  own  researches  into  neuralgia.,  and 
those  to  which  he  has  lent  the  sanetion  of  his  name. 

We  owe  a  duty  to  medical  Ikeratare,  too,  which  would  be  very  incom- 
pletely discharged  were  we  to  allow  a  book  like  this  to  pass  undiallenged. 
The  labours  of  men  like  Tanquerel,  Talleix,  Swan,  Romberg,  Copland, 
Hall,  Miiller,  and  the  great  advances  made  in  neuroloeical  pathology  of 
late  years,  by  numerous  inquirers,  are  practically  ignored  by  a  writer  who 
is  in  his  acquirements  at  least  half  a  century  in  arrear  j  all  these  would  have 
abundant  reason  to  complain  if  we  had  allowed  such  a  work  to  be  ushered 
into  the  world  under  such  distinguished  sanction,  without  a  hearty  protest. 

Art.  VIIL 

Maladies  de  VAlgerie,    Par  le  Docteur  A.  Haspel. 

On  the  Diaeaeee  of  Algeria.    Vol.  I.     The  General  Causes  of  Disease  in 

Algeria,  amd  Diseases  of  the  Liver.    By  Augustus  Haspei^  M.D. — 

Pa/ris,  1850.     8vo,  pp.  390. 

Ahong  other  ill  effects  of  a  conquest  which  all  true  friends  of  France  must 
wish  that  it  had  never  undertaken,  the  occupation  of  Algeria  has  given  rise 
to  an  enormous  amount  of  disease  and  mortality  among  the  military  forces 
engaged  in  its  accomplishment.  Dragged  from  their  homes  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  conscription,  exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  poisonous  miasmata, 
devoid  of  the  few  comforts  a  soldier's  life  is  susceptible  of,  very  insuffi- 
fiently  supplied  with  food,  lodging,  and  raiment,  and  constantly  harassed 
by  the  untiring  activity  of  a  nomadic  foe,  whose  sufferings  and  resistance 
excited  the  sympathies  of  Europe,  and  whose  subjection  was  unattended 
by  glory — ^the  French  soldiers,  with  their  physical  energies  depressed  and 
their  morale  unsustained,  rapidly  fell  victims  to  climatic  influences,  which 
even  the  robust  and  well-fed  are  not  always  able  to  resist.  Of  late  years 
this  mortality,  though  still  very  great,  has,  by  the  observation  of  the  laws 
of  military  hygi^ne^  become  much  lessened.  These  scenes  of  privation, 
suffering,  activity,  and  rigid  discipline,  favoured  the  production  of  a  hardy 
and  energetic  race  of  military  generals^  who  will  yet  probably  infioence  the 
£ate  of  Europe;  and  brought  into  play  the  acumen  and  powers  of  obser- 
vation of  several  distinguished  medical  officers,  whose  kbours  have  im- 
parted to  France  the  same  description  of  valuable  information  on  the 
diseases  of  warm  climates,  as  that  which  our  Indian  practitioners  have 
conferred  upon  our  own  country. 

Among  these  M.  Haspel  has  already  made  himself  favourably  known  by 
several  publications  in  the  jRecueil  de  Memoires  de  Medecme  MiUtawe, 
(some  of  which  were  noticed  in  the  'Med.-Chir.  Rev.,*  Jan.  1846),  and 
other  periodicals;  and  in  the  present  work  he  furnishes  the  r^ults  of  his 
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more  extended  experienoe,  and  more  matured  reflection.  His  obeervationB 
Bpf^y  ttde^j  to  the  pro^inoe  of  Orari^  in  whicb  he  exercised  his  medical 
functions  for  several  years.  Although  this  pronnce  offsrs  great  diyersities 
of  soil,  surface,  eleyatioUy  and  geological  Btructure,  some  particulars  of 
which  are  furnished,  we  need  not  advert  to  these»  inasmuch  as  the  author 
states  that  certain  common  oanses  of  insalubritj  everpvhere  impress  an 
identaeal  eharaoter  on  the  diseaaes  ihat  are  induced,  wherever  these  may 
be  observed.  The  chief  aoieng  these  oaoaes  is  the  accumulation,  during 
the  rainy  season,  of  vast  plains  of  water,  hemmed  in  by  elevated  land, 
and  insufficiently  provided  with  issue.  The  evaporation  of  these  com- 
menees  in  May;  and  the  heata  of  summer  and  autmnn  gpive  rise  to 
abundant  poisonous  exh^tions,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  organic 
matters  held  in  suspension.  The  main  indication  here  is  evidently  to 
Iffocure  the  discharge  of  these  waters  by  the  enlargement  of  natural 
ehannds,  and  the  excavation  of  artificial  ones ;  and  in  proportion  as  such 
works  have  been  accomplished,  has  the  health  of  the  soldiery  improved. 

The  Medical  Oon^UuHcn  ^  Oran. — The  varying  forms  which  diseases 
assume  iu  the  different  seasons  may  be  briefly  adverted  to.  In  this  point 
of  view,  M.  Haspel  divides  the  year  into  four  periods,  distinguished  by 
certain  pathological  peculiarities,  whidi,  he  says,  may  be  designated,  if  we 
adopt  the  nomenclature  of  the  ancients,  as  the  twrvous  type  in  the  spring, 
the  hSioua  in  summer,  the  pulrid4nIious  in  autumn,  and  the  putrid^ 
eaiarrhal  in  winter.  The  JirH  of  these  periods  commences  in  March  and 
terminates  in  June,  and  constitutes,  with  its  delicious  temperature  (a  mean 
of  66^),  and  absence  of  morbific  agencies,  the  most  favourable  season  for 
Europeans.  Diseases  which  then  occur  are  simple  in  their  nature,  and  are 
attended  neither  with  tedious  eonvalescence  nor  obstinate  engorgements. 
The  8et»nd  period  comprises  July,  August,  and  September,  during  which 
ihe  intense  heat  (giving  a  mean  of  84^^  from  an  unclouded  sun,  and  an 
entire  want  of  rain,  convert  the  country  mto  the  appearance  of  a  desert. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  the  heated  blast  of  the  simoon  exerts  its 
withering  influence  on  man,  animals,  and  planta  Diseases  become  rapidly 
worse,  intermittents  yielding  with  diffi(»lty,  and  undergoing  complication 
with  congestions  of  the  internal  organs.  The  succession  of  symptoms  and 
of  periods  is  disturbed  and  confused  HypersBmia  of  the  liver,  under  Uie 
gttiae  of  a  trifling  ailment,  lays  the  foundation  of  serious  or  incurable  dich 
ease;  and  the  simple  diarrhoeas  or  dysenteries  of  the  former  period  take 
on  what  has  been  termed  the  bilious  or  hepatic  form,  and  become  much 
more  dangerous  diseases,  and  much  more  difficult  of  cure.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  notwithstanding  the  high  temperature,  and  the  frequency 
of  violent  vomiting,  the  brain  is  seldom  affeeted  during  this  period;  and 
that  when  delirium  ia  present,  it  rareiy  indicates  meningitis.  Gastrio 
inflammationa  are  also  rare. 

The  thurd  period  (from  October  to  December^  is  characterized  by  sudden 
and  frequent  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  ana  the  presence  of  occasional 
rains  and  an  abiding  moisture.  The  mean  temperature  varies  from  TS**  to 
77^  A  state  of  general  atony  or  defective  power  of  re-action  prevails. 
Diseases  become  more  complicated  and  severe— quotidian  or  simple  remit- 
tent fever  being  replaced  by  tertian,  quartan,  irr^ular,  and  erratic  forms, 
which  yield  wiSi  difficulty,  and  re-appear  with  great  obstinacy.    They  pass 
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into  the  cbronic  state,  are  sothetimes  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
typhoid  fever,  and  become  complicated  with  great  visoenil  engorgement. 
Diarrhoea  and  dysentery  are  both  more  frequent  and  more  seTere;  and 
though  still  bilious  at  the  commencement  of  the  epoch,  they  manifest 
a  strong  dispositaon  to  the  adynamic  or  putrid  state  towards  the  end — 
simultaneously  with  the  typhoid  degeneration  of  intermittent  fever.  It  is 
in  this  season  that  chronic  dysentery  attacks  exhausted  subjects;  end 
hypersemia  of  the  liver  is  now  of  frequent  oecorrenoe; 

The  fourth  period  extends  from  the  latter  half  of  December  to  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  is  especially  characterized  by  the  abundance  of 
rain.  The  thermometer  often  mvka  below  the  freezing-point,  but  £ne  and 
warm  days  are  of  frequent  occurrenee^  so  that  great  alternations  of  tempe- 
rature prevail.  The  fevers,  in  place  ef  intermittent,  manifest  pemicioiis 
or  adynamic  forms,  with  severe  cerebral  symptoms,  arising  from  chronic 
meningo-cephalitis.  In  some  years,  and  especially  when  there  is  excessive 
rain,  symptoms  of  scorbutic  degeneration  or  of  gangrene  appear,  and 
abundant  evidences  of  the  dissolved  state  of  tlie  blood  are  made  visible  at 
the  autopsies.  In  this  season,  chronic  and  insidious  hyperoemia  of  the  liver, 
leading  to  abscess  or  ramollissement  of  the  organ,  is  common.  Pneumonia, 
which  is  not  common  in  Algeria,  now  prevails,  and  is  of  a  low  type, 
not  admitting  of  depletion.  Convalescence  from  any  disease  is  very 
tardy,  relapse  frequent,  and  mortality  great,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
mudb  fewer  numbers  of  sick  at  this  period  of  the  year  as  compared  to  the 
preceding. 

Etiology  of  the  Diseaeee  of  Algeria. — Before  adverting  to  the  causes 
which  he  regards  as  supplementary  or  secondary,  such  as  the  re^men 
and  habits  of  the  soldier,  M.  Haspel  dwells  at  some  length  upon  the 
fnioLemcUic  iniocvuxUion  of  the  afynosphere,  which  he  considers  as  the 
primary  cause  of  the  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases  of  the  oountiy.  The 
pathological  picture,  he  observes,  so  graphically  drawn  by  Pringle,  amidst 
the  marehy  plains  of  the  Low  Countries,  is  faithfully  reproduced  in  Algeria, 
situated  in  so  different  a  parallel,  and  possessed  of  so  different  a  climate. 
The  climate  of  Holland  has  undergone  but  little  alteration  since  Pringle 
wrote;  but  tlie  eye  of  science  and  the  hand  of  man  have  been  busy  in 
designing  and  executing  those  works  of  improvement,  whose  extension  is 
always  followed  by  a  proportionate  amelioration  of  the  health  of  a  com- 
munity.  On  the  other  band,  localities  once  flourishing  and  salubrious  are 
now,  in  their  decayed  and  neglected  condition,  the  hot*beds  of  disease  and 
death.  The  French  medical  officers  now  serving  in  Italy  have  the  oppor- 
timityof  observing  epideoues,  with  whose  characteristics  their  previous 
Algerian  experience  had  rendered  them  familiar. 

"  In  traversiiig[  the  glebe,  what  a  prodigious  difference  of  climate,  what  a  variety 
of  soil,  what  an  mequality  of  elevation,  are  observed,  and  yet  what  a  pathok^M 
unity  exists.  The  same  scene  of  morbid  phenomena  is  reproduced  in  a  regular  and 
constant  manner  in  a  thousand  places  at  once,  in  spite  of  climate  or  the  bruliaiioy  of 
the  atmosphere,  wherever  the  same  causes  of  insalubrity  prevaii^^hecoming  only  in 
certain  localities  more  intense  and  more  prolonged. 

"  What  a  contrast,  as  far  as  the  comparison  of  climatic  influences  is  concerned, 

Srevails  between  the  icy  seas  of  the  polar  regions  and  the  burning  sands  of  the 
esert—between  the  SUxuiaB,  with  his  hut  puinted  on  the  very  confines  of  living, 
nature;  the  lilongo]»  tiraveroing  his  vast  salme  steppes;  or  the  inhabitant  of  Kamts* 
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chatka,  dwelling  amidst  his  ice  and  his  extensive  marshes,  and  the  nomad  tribes  of  tha 
parched  i^ons  of  Africa,  who  raise  their  tents  amidst  the  burning  sauiis.  Ami 
yet  aDonongst  all  iheae  what  a  morbid  unity,  what  an  identity  in  their  annual 
epidemics  aie  observable ;  ao  that  we  may  see  the  same  causes  in  operation  in 
ckmates  separated  frcwai  each  oiiier  by,  so  to  say,  insurmountable  barriers, 
approximating  by  the  identity  of  their  effects  the  most  opposite  portions  of  tho 
globe."  (p.  44.) 

Although^  howeivery  euch  marshy  emanations  constitute  the  grand 
primary  cause  of  the  siekneas  enooantered  in  Algeria,  other  causes  exert 
great  influence  as  prediaposing  ones.  To  some  of  these  we  may  bncfly 
refer. 

Food  of  the  Soldier, — ^All  m^ioal  obserrers,  familiar  with  bis  condition, 
have  pronounced  the  diet  of  the  soldier  serving  in  Algeria  to  be  insufficient. 
At  &rst  it  consisted  of  hot  550  grammes  of  biscuit  while  on  march;  and 
the  rations  which  have  been  substituted,  though  a  great  improvement,  are 
not  sufiiciently  ample.  They  consist  of  biscuit,  643  grammes;  meat,  300; 
rice,  60;  coffee^  12;  sugar,  12;  and  salt,  16^  grammes.  The  meat  is 
weighed  uncooked,  and  the  head,  spleen,  liver,  ifec.,.  form  portions  of  tho 
quantity  allotted.  During  the  hot  season  it  becomes  of  a  very  impoverislied 
quality,  even  when  not  positively  deleterious ;  for  the  animals  then  rapidly 
die  fearfully  emaciated,  and  lesions  of  the  viscera  are  constantly  observed, 
th«  lungs,  liver,  and  spleen  being  loaded  with  dark-coloured  blood,  or 
exhibiting  tubercular  or  hydatid  productions.  Abscessof  the  liver  is  frequent. 
The  sol^^'s  bread  or  biscuit  Ls  ill-made,  having  undergone  little  or  no  fer- 
mentation; and  even  of  this  the  quantity  he  obtains  is  so  insufficient,  tliat 
he  expends  any  extra  pay  he  may  receive  in  purchasing  additional  portions 
at  very  high  prices.  While  on  march,  no  fresh  vegetables  can  be  obtained; 
and  the  same  dull  uniformity  of  diet  often  prevails  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end.  As  a  natural  consequence,  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  as 
in  A  razQ%  the  soldier  gives  way  to  the  extremest  excesses.  As  in  part 
exemplifying  the  effects  of  this  defective  diet,  the  disproportionate  mortality 
of  the  soldier  as  compared  with  the  officer  may  be  cited;  the  army  losing  one 
soldier  in  every  12 '8,  while  it  loses  an  officer  only  in  every  54*4— although 
the  deaths  on  the  field  of  battle  are  relatively  greater  amongst  the  officers 
than  amongst  the  men.  So,  too,  the  artillery,  engineers,  and  commissariat, 
who  receive  better  pay,  are  often  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  while  the  rest 
of  the  army  is  decimated  by  fever. 

DrbrJca, — ^Besides  this  defect  in  the  amount  and  kind  of  food,  Br.  Haspel 
regards  the  bad  condition  of  the  potable  waters  in  Gran  as  a  fertile  source  of 
the  prevalent  dysentery  and  liver-disease.  It  is  of  the  most  filthy  descrip- 
tiun,  and  yet,  owing  to  the  excessive  thirst  engendered  by  the  heat,  is  drunk 
in  large  quantities.  Nevertheless,  in  some  localities  in  which  the  water  is 
pure  these  diseases  prevail  M.  Haspel  believes  that  the  occasional  intem- 
perance of  soldiers,  upon  their  return  from  expeditions,  during  which 
they  have  obtained  no  access  to  spirituous  drinks,  has  been  too  hastily  set 
down  as  a  cause  of  dysentery — ^the  temperate  by  no  means  obtaining  the 
exemption  which  this  view  would  lead  us  to  expect.  He  regards,  too,  the 
absence  of  wine  from  the  soldier's  diet-table  as  a  great  deficiency,  which  the 
cofiee  does  not  supply.  During  expeditions,  at  all  events,  he  believes  that 
one  or  two  rations  of  brandy  should  be  daily  distributed,  in  order  to  aid 
the  flagging  digestive  powersya&d  support  the  str^igth  under  extra<Mrdinary 
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btigue.  Ten  yean'  experienoe  in  Algeria  has  oonyinoed  iHm  that  too 
mudi  influenee  in  the  production  of  disease  has  been  assigned  to  the 
employment  of  stimnli,  while  its  genesis  from  exactly  opposite  sources 
has  been  too  much  overlooked. 

Fatiguing  DtUies, — ^The  young  soldiers  summoned  from  France  before 
growth  is  entirely  completed,  and  submitted  to  this  insufficient  diet»  are 
also  during  the  expeditions  subjected  to  inconceivable  hardships.  Harassed 
by  constant  forced  marches  through  districts  devoid  of  every  means  of  sus- 
taining life,  loaded  with  the  necessaries  of  existence  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  called  by  the  Arabs,  in  derision,  **  the  camel-soldieiB,''  unable  to 
consume  their  wretched  repasts  in  peace,  and  reposing  either  without 
riielter  or  in  most  overcrowded  receptacles — these  unfortunate  beings  rapidly 
become  victims  to  fatal  disease.  It  is,  however,  consolatory  to  add,  that 
this  state  of  things  is  epradually  undergoing  amelioration;  for  notwith- 
standing the  activity  of  me  warfare  in  the  province  of  Oran  from  1840  to 
1847,  sickness  and  mortality  kept  continually  decreasing.  This  has  been 
due  to  the  organieation  of  a  better  commissariat,  the  amelioration  of  the 
abodes,  the  establishment  of  additional  camps,  the  return  of  numerous 
invalided  subjects  to  France,  the  progress  of  medical  science^  and  abbve  all 
to  the  increase  of  agricultural  enterprises. 

The  Action  of  High  TempercUwrea. — It  is  not  during  the  hot  months, 
that  the  Algerian  diseases  put  on  their  severest  epidemic  forms.  In  the 
colder  and  damper  season  of  autumn,  the  frame,  which  has  been  over- 
excited during  the  prevalence  of  the  high  temperature,  becomes  prostrated 
and  more  liable  to  disease.  It  is  then  that  the  paludal  miasmata  exert 
their  influence  with  most  efiect,  converting  simple  fevers  into  pernicious 
ones,  and  giving  rise  to  the  development  of  severe  epidemics  of  dysenteiy 
and  hepatic  disease.  Elevation  of  temperature  does  not,  then,  exert  any 
direct  influence  in  the  production  of  these  diseases ;  for,  frequent  as  they  are 
in  tropical  regions,  they  are  also  found  prevalent  in  northern  countries, 
where  other  causes  than  heat  must  play  the  part  of  adjuvants.  More 
importance  is  to  be  attached,  even  as  an  occasional  cause,  to  vidsaUvdea  of 
temperature,  which  in  Algeria  are  often,  towards  the  end  of  summer  and 
in  autumn,  sudden  and  considerable.  The  influence  of  combined  cold  and 
moisture  in  the  induction  of  dysentery,  has  been  noticed  by  numerous 
writers. 

Prediepoeing  Conditions  of  Individuals. — ^IJpon  this  point  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  with  any  exactitude.  It  is  in  warm  climates  that  we  can  observe 
how  deceptive  appearances  sometimes  prove— the  most  robust  men,  who 
seem  most  likely  to  resist  the  attacks  of  disease,  being  often  those  first 
affected.  Nevertheless,  among  the  predisposing  individual  conditions  may 
be  noted  the  lymphatic  temperament,  *^  the  fSatty  and  humid  constitution,'*  a 
northern  origin,  exhaustion  from  excesses  of  various  kinds,  inebriety, 
depressing  emotions,  or  inordinate  physical  exertion.  In  reference  to 
temperament,  the  author  makes  the  following  remarks  on  animals : 

''  Among  animals,  temperament  exerts  a  great  influence  in  determining  the  acute 
or  chronic  form  of  hepatitis.  The  acute  mrm  is  met  with  in  those  of  the  arterial 
sanguineous  temperament.  In  the  Arab  horse,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
this,  the  affection  of  the  liver  proceeds  with  the  utmost  ener^,  while  in  the  ox  or 
sheep  snob  acute  form  is  rarely  met  with.    The  animals  which  have  appeared  to 
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us  moat  exposed  to  ohranie  bepatiin,  are  tiiose  of  the  yeBOQa-fiangulneotusr  ittn* 
pemmeat,  of  vhich  the  ox  is  pr&^mmeutly  the  type,  and  then  those  of  a  lymf^batio 
temperameixt,  as  the  sheep.  Li  the  spaoe  of  five  Toaonths  we  met  with  at  Mascara 
more  than  one  hundred  cases  of  more  or  less  complicated  chronic  hepatitis  in 
oxen ;  sheep  only  presented  a  twentieth  part,  and  in  tne  same  spaoe  of  time  not  a 
single  horse  was  so  afifected,  although  the  disease  is  by  no  means  rare  among  these 
animals  in  Algeria.*'  (p.  77.) 

The  experience  of  the  foreign  legioa  in  Algeria  proved  thai  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Bouth^  as  Spamards,  ItalianB,  and  Provencals,  resist 
disease  infinitdy  better  than  do  those  of  the  north,  as  the  Germans,  Flemiahi 
and  Alsatians,  in  whom  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  are  easily  induced,  and 
assume  the  chronic  form.  This  consideration  becomes  of  importance  in 
determining  the  departments  whence  recruits  should  be  drawn.  Another 
Dact,  already  noted  by  lind,  and  by  Thevenot,  in  Sen^;al,  is  the  danger  of 
drawing  troops  from  the  marshy  districts  of  Europe.  Of  fifteen  men 
arriving  in  Algeria  from  Bochefort,  scarcely  convalescent  from  fever,  all 
hut  three  were  rendered  unfit  for  service  after  six  months'  residence  during 
the  best  part  of  the  year.  Five  died  of  dysentery,  and  two  suffered  from 
Tery  severe  hepatitis.  In  reference  to  the  great  comparative  exemption  of 
the  Arabs  from  forms  of  disease  which  prove  so  formidable  to  Europeans, 
not^thstanding  their  exposure  to  many  circumstances  which  are  hygieni- 
cally  adverse^  and  their  privation  of  so  many  things  we  consider  essen- 
tial, M.  Haspel  observes^  that  while  allowing  for  ^e  inuring  effects  of 
habit,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  very  krge  proportion  of  thdr  chil- 
dren that  perish,  the  most  vigorous  being,  in  fact>  alone  able  to  resist  the 
mischievous  influences  they  are  subjected  to.  The  nomadic  mode  of  life 
of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  is  doubtless  favourable  to  this  immunity;  for 
daring  the  prevalence  of  the  hot  weather,  they  migrate  from  the  plains 
into  the  mountains,  redescending  these  again  on  the  approach  of  winter. 

Acclimatization  does  not  exert  any  benefidal  influence,  inasmuch  as 
Europeans  who  have  inhaUted  Algeria  for  ten  or  more  years  are  as  liable 
to  dtjventery  as  those  who  have  just  disembarked,  while  affections  of  the 
liver  are  more  frequent  and  more  severe  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
residence.  Those  of  tender  age  are  very  Jiable  to  disease,  and  on  this 
acooont  the  hringing-up  of  young  children  in  Africa  is  very  difficult.  Not- 
withstanding their  greater  weakness  and  susceptibility,  European  women 
are  less  liablb  to  become  diseased  than  men ;  although  the  Arab  women, 
whether  from  the  effects  of  climate,  or  the  wretched  and  laborious  lives 
they  lead,  undergo  at  a  very  early  period  a  premature  decay  both  in  health 
and  appearance.  Notwithstanding  that  it  is  at  an  advanced  period  of  life 
that  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  is  most  liable  to  become 
diseased,  yet  in  Algeria  men  suffer  more  even  from  this  cause  at  twenty 
than  at  forty;  and,  in  fact,  after  thirty  the  endemo-epidemic  affections 
undergo  a  sensible  deorease  in  intensity. 

Diiieuet  of  Algeria. — ^Although  M.  Haspel  necessarily  describes  the 
various  endemic  fdOTections — disease  of  the  liver,  dysentery,  and  intermittent 
fever — separately,  yet  he  is  most  emphatic  in  maintaining  the  connexion 
of  these  various  morbid  phenomena  as  mere  different  forms  of  mani- 
festation of  the  effects  of  the  same  morbific  cause.  This  oonnexion  has, 
indeed,  been  inristed  upon  by  other  writers  on  the  diseases  of  Algeria,  and 
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b J  various  Indian  practitioners;  but  we  do  not  recollect  having  seen  it  more 
forcibly  dwelt  upon  than  in  the  pages  of  the  present  work.  *We  qnote  a 
few  passages,  which,  though  forming  rather  a  long  extract,  are  full  of 
interest,  and  exhibit  a  generalizing  and  philosophic  spirit. 

"All  portions  making  up  the  pathology  of  Algeria  are  inter-dependent,  the 
chapter  which  follows  being  only  a  continuation  of  that  which  preoe<ted  it.  Here 
diseases  are  not  superbnposed,  tnej  are  congeners,  forming  the  interlaced  links  of 
the  same  chain.  They  intermingle  with  each  other,  are  co-existent,  and  SQCoesmve. 
Dividing  the  patholo^  of  this  country,  as  has  been  done,  into  a  thousand  distinct 
groups,  which,  though  coming  into  contact,  have  no  relationship  with  each  other — 
devoting  a  volume,  tor  example,  to  this  disease,  and  a  volume  to  that  one — ^is  only 
separatmg  links  from  this  long  chain  of  maladies,  breaking  through  the  tie  that 
unites  them,  and  exhibiting  but  a  poor  comprehension  of  the  true  progress  of 
events 

"  In  this  piecemeal  mode  of  description,  the  divisions  are  often  arbitrary,  the 
various  influences  unperceived,  and  the  pathological  eenesis  uncomprefaended. 
Disease  after  disease  is  described  in  mathematical  order,  oy  a  machine-like  process, 
which,  seeming  regular,  is  only  mechanical ;  and  just  as  if  the  wave  which  precedes 
can  be  separated  from  that  which  follows,  dysenteiy,  intermittent  fever,  and 
hepatitis,  are  successively  treated  of  with  scarcely  any  notice  of  the  tie  that  hinds 
them  to  each  other,  and  m  ignorance  that  diseases,  so  different  in  appearance,  con- 
stitute a  whole,  whose  origin  and  influence  do  not  admit  of  separation.  In  order 
duly  to  comprehend  them,  science  should  not  isolate,  but  combine  these  elements. 
6he  must  not  limit  herself  to  separate  and  {)urely  material  de8<a-iptions,  as  does  the 
naturalist,  but  consider  these  complex  morbid  conditions  as  they  present  themselves 
for  observation  in  the  pathological  picture,  following  them  out  in  their  progress, 
and  studying  them  in  tneir  relations  as  a  whole.  This  was  the  method  pursued  by 
Hippocrates.  Physicians  of  all  periods  have  more  or  less  conformed  to  it ;  and  it  is 
to  this  we  are  inaebted  for  the  imperishable  portraitures  of  diseases  which  Pringlc, 
Sydenham,  Stall,  Hildenbrand,  and  others,  have  handed  down  to  us.  This  was  one 
of  the  special  characteristics  of  their  talent,  which  is  at  the  present  day,  so  to 
speak,  unknown,  amidst  the  infinity  of  detuls  with  which  science  is  encumbered 
and  oppressed.  It  was  this  artistic  feeling  which  enabled  them  to  construct  with 
diiferent  figures  an  homogeneous  indivisible  whole,  from  which  no  one  part  could 
be  abstracted  with  impmuty.  They  so  animated  their  portraits,  and  so  well  con- 
nected the  varied  diseases  of  man  with  the  air  he  breathed,  and  the  soil  that  fed 
and  supported  him,  that  the  products  of  their  pencil  seemed  possessed  of  but  one 
soul,  and  to  live  a  life  in  commoif— a  single  pathological  harvest,  sown  at  the  same 
time,  springing  up  in  the  same  soil,  gilded  dv  the  same  sun,  and  watered  by  the 
same  dews.  In  default  of  a  more  distinct  and  comprehensive  term,  I  would  aesig- 
nate  this  mode  of  procedure  of  the  ancients  as  bl  patkoloaical  tymptyohe^A  tena 
that  may  serve  to  indicate  that  indissoluble  parentage  whicn  indicates  certain  morbid 
actions,  of  however  different  appearance,  as  branches  of  the  same  stem.    .     .    . 

"On  observing  the  diseases  oT  the  province  of  Oran  summiiu^  themselves  up,  so 
to  say,  in  three  well-defined  pathological  expressions,  co -existing  or  confounding 
themselves  with  each  other,  alternating  or  transforming  themselves  into  each  other, 
followm^  a  progressively  increasing  course  from  spring-time  to  autumn,  presenting, 
though  differing  in  form,  remarkable  analo^es  m  respect  to  the  suddenness  and 
violence  of  morbid  congestions,  their  mobihty,  and  relapse,  and  finally,  all  thne 
engendering  a  special  cachexy,  I  was  struck  both  by  the  contrast  they  presented 
in  their  symptomatic  physiognomy  and  general  expression,  and  the  relatioaa 
which  nevertheless  seemed  to  unite  and  attech  them  to  a  common  cause ;  merely 
modified  in  its  intensity  and  by  the  reaction  of  the  organism     .... 

"  Although  it  is  true  that  these  diseases  may  be  distm^shed  by  marked  charac- 
ters, they  nevertheless  preserve  a  number  of  attributes  in  common,  and  are  all  at 
bottom  marked  by  the  ineffaceable  seal  of  malarious  influence,  the  successive  trans- 
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Ibmuiiion  of  simple  injko  maliyiMit  djraenteries,  their  fre<|aeat  coincidcaoe  vith 
pernicious  fevers,  of  which  the^  sometimes  form  the  starting  point ;  the  asthenic 
character,  invasion,  type,  duration,  disappearance,  and  certain  epidemic  return  of 
these  last,  declare  the  analogy  of  the  origin  of  these  different  diseases  with  all  the 
certainty  of  which  medicine  is  capable.  Moreover,  as  every  one  must  have  observed, 
there  are  years  much  more  fruitful  in  fever  than  in  dysentery,  and  vice  verad;  but 
what  is  especially  remarkable  is^that  when  one  of  these  diseases  predominates,  the 
other  is  of  much  rater  occurrence.  Fevers,  dysentery,  and  diseasea  of  the  liver,  may 
also  sometimes  mingle  and  combine  in  the  same  individual,  succeeding,  expeUing,  or 
replacing  each  other  in  torn.  To  oomplete  the  analogr,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
the  frequency  of  relapse  without  obvious  cause  daily  ooserved  in  fever,  dysentery, 
aad  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  the  identity  of  organic  alterations,  as  ascites,  engorse- 
ments,  and  chronic  or  acute  inflammations  of  the  abdominal  viscera^  which  so  ne^ 
quently  result  from  them.  These  are  no  separate  portions,  but  an  indivisible  whole 
under  the  dominion  of  a  single  cause ;  and  those  who  deny  this  truth,  and  endea- 
vour to  explain  diseases  so  stable  in  their  characters  by  ever-changing  individual 
drcumstaaces,  are  either  misled  by  theoretical  prejudices,  or  will  not  make  use  of 
their  eyes."  (pp.  9, 11,  39,) 

Ideas  of  this  kind,  M.  Haspel  believes  are  especially  required  to  be 
impressed  upon  those  coming  from  the  schools  of  France,  where  the  locali- 
zation of  disease  has  been  taught  to  an  extravagant  degree.  We  may^ 
however,  assert  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  that  quarter,  aei 
well  as  in  all  others,  since  the  days  of  M.  Haspers  pupilage.  The  practi- 
titioner  should  arrive  in  Algeria  as  unfettered  as  possible  by  scholastic 
theories  and  prepossessions;  for  one  of  his  first  means  of  acquiring  the  art 
of  distinguishing  and  treating  diseases  there,  will  be  to  unlearn  much  of 
that  which  has  been  taught  him  with  such  mathematical  precision  at 
home. 

Diseases  of  the  Liver. — Keeping  constantly  in  view  the  connexion 
which  these  have  with  intermittent  fever,  and  especially  with  dysentery, 
H.  Haspel  proceeds  to  detail  his  experience  in  reference  to  diseases  of  the 
liver  in  pnrticuiar.  He  claims  the  merit  of  having  first  drawn  attention  to 
tiieir  frequency  in  Algeria;  and  particularly  to  the  preliminary  stage  of 
hyperemia  of  the  organ,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  apparently 
sudden  occurrence  of  suppuration. 

The  author  enters  a  preliminary  protest  against  the  doctrine  that  heat  is 
the  cause  of  these  diseases,  inasmuch  as  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
hot  dimates,  and  have  much  diminished  in  the  province  of  Gran  since  the 
nutfshes  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  have  been  drained,  and  agriculture  more 
attended  to.  In  1846,  the  temperature  became  so  high  at  Oran  that  the 
heat  rapidly  dried  up  all  the  marshes,  and  arrested  the  development  of 
miasmata,  and  the  consequent  hepatic  disease.  However,  all  marshy  dis- 
tricts do  not  give  rise  to  liver  disease,  for  in  60  autopsies  performed  by  the 
author  at  Bona^  during  a  year's  residence  there,  he  found  abscess  of  the 
liver,  which  is  so  often  met  with  at  Oran,  of  only  very  rare  occurrence ; 
and  Dr.  Qtebois,  who  has  practised  in  the  province  of  Constantino  for  seven 
years,  states  that  the  hepatic  form  of  intoxication  is  rarely  met  with  there. 
M.  Haspel  suggests,  that  when  the  waters  are  in  so  bad  a  condition  as  they 
are  at  Oran,  the  toxic  miasmatic  influence  may  be  more  especially  deter- 
mined to  the  liver.  He  regards  sudden  chcmgea  of  temperatvre,  which  are 
frequent  at  Oran,  situated  as  it  is  between  the  sea  and  the  niouutsdns,  as  a 
more  powerful  ooeaaional  cause  than  great  heat. 

l»-i.  8 
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1.  Hyperasmia  of  the  Liver, — By  omitting  the  study  of  diseases  of  the 
liver  iQ  their  earliest  stages,  authors  have  often  attributed  to  them  a  greater 
rapidity  of  course  than  is  exactly  correct;  and  abscess  of  the  organ,  from 
its  obviousness,  has  been  too  often  described  as  a  distinct  and  separate 
affection,  instead  of  a  mere  stage  or  consequence  of  pre-existing,  unobserved 
disease.  It  is  only  by  recognising  affections  of  the  organ  in  their  early 
stages,  that  therapeutical  procedures  can  be  brought  to  bear  efiectually  upon 
them ;  and  for  this  reason  M.  Haspel  frequently  insists  upon  the  necessity 
of  watching  for  apparently  trifling  symptoms  referrible  to  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs,  which,  if  duly  attended  to,  often  indicate  the  existence 
of  an  unsuspected,  but  rapidly  advancing  and  dangerous  malady. 
Hypersemia  may  present  itself  in  either  an  acute  and  active  form,  or  in  an 
hypostatic  and  passive  form;  and  we  subjoin  M.  Haspel's  distinctive  cha- 
racters of  these : 

"1.  The  actUe  or  active  form  is  developed  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August.  2.  The  dry  and  arid  heat  of  marshy  countries  is  its  most  prominent 
pause.  3.  It  especially  attacks  those  of  robust  habits,  bilious  temperaments,  and 
who  have  recently  arrived  from  Europe.  4.  It  is  freguently  preceded  or  accom* 
panied,  especially  at  first,  with  a  slight  phlegmasia  ot  the  upper  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  5.  The  crises  are  especially  effected  through  supra-diaphrag- 
matic organs  (as  by  parotiditis,  deafness,  nasal  hsemorrhage.)  6.  it  commonfy 
terminates  by  resolution,  sometimes  by  a  hypertrophjr  of  the  liver,  which  is  of  com- 
mon occurrence  in  Oran,  and  only  rarely  by  suppuration.  7.  The  lesion  may  exist 
in  any  part  of  the  or^an.  8.  Greneral  and  local  oleeding  and  purgatives  are  some- 
times of  service.     Stimuli  and  tonics  are  contraindicated. 

"1.  The  hypostatic  or  passive  form  is  especially  developed  during  September^ 
October,  ana  November.  2.  It  is  most  commonly  produced  by  the  aamp  air, 
loaded  with  miasmata,  which  in  Africa  so  suddenly  succeeds  the  heats  of  summer; 
by  repeated  attacks  of  intermittent  fever ;  and  by  dysentery.  3.  It  attacks  persons 
of  lax  habit,  with  large  visceral  development,  ana  especially  those  of  feeble  tempera- 
ments, whose  powers  have  become  exhausted  by  their  labours,  excesses,  chronic 
disease,  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  obstinate  intermittents,  and  a  lon^  residence  in  Africa. 
4.  It  most  frequently  coincides  with  an  irritable  state  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
digestive  canal,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  which  was  the  part  first 
attacked.  6.  The  sub-diaphragmatic  organs  especially  suffer,  in  the  form  of 
diarrhoeas,  dysenteries,  or  nsemorrhoids.  6.  Suppuration  constitutes  the  most 
^Quent  termination.  Bamolhssement  of  different  colours  is  often  observed 
in  both  liver  and  spleen.  Congestion  is  often  present  without  hypertrophy. 
7.  The  right  lobe  is  affected  by  preference.  8.  Depletion  can  rarely  lie  used  with 
advantage.  Mild  aperient^  are  suitable  in  only  the  acute  form,  tonics  and  bitters 
being  especially  indicated  in  the  chronic."  (p.  121.) 

2.  HepcUitis  and  Abscess  of  the  Liver. — ^The  discussion  of  this  topic 
occupies  one-half  of  M.  Haspel's  volume,  and  he  believes  that  he  has  sup- 
plied what,  in  spite  of  the  number  of  excellent  works  on  the  diseases  of 
the  liver,  did  not  exist — a  complete  and  faithful  history  of  hepatitis  in  its 
various  shades,  of  manifestation,  which  may  serve  to  render  its  detection 
comparatively  easy.  In  ordinary  treatises,  the  chapter  of  causes  is  rich  to 
abundance,  as  respects  the  number  of  these;  but  when  we  come  to 
examine  into  their  true  morbific  import,  the  disappointment  is  great.  The 
symptomatology,  again,  is  vague  and  obscure,  so  as  to  render  the  distin*> 
guishing  the  (Usease  from  diseases  of  various  other  organs  difficult;  and, 
QS  a  consequence,  affections  of  the  heart,  kidney,  spleen,  stomach,  lungs, 
and  pleura,  are  frequently  mistaken  in  practice  for  those  of  the  liver. 
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Moreover,  from  tbe  rarity  of  the  occurrence  of  abscess  in  ^  liver  in 
France,  few  opportunities  present  themselves  for  submitting  it  to  effectual 
observation.  Having  had  ample  opportunity  of  studying  this  affection  in 
Orai»(to  which  province  it  is  almost  confined,  even  in  Algeria),  M.  Haspel 
baa  been  enabled  to  collect  many  cases,  twenty-nine  of  which  he  relates  in  the 
present  work,  commenting  upon  their  salient  points,  and  especially  upon 
their  dysenteric  complications.  For  the  purposes  of  description  he  arranges 
these  cases  of  suppuration  in  two  categories — one,  in  which  the  pus  is 
infiltrated  or  disseminated  in  the  substance  of  the  liver;  and  one,  by  far 
the  most  frequently  observed,  in  which  this  is  accumulated  in  the  form  of 
abscess,  properly  so  called.  These  latter  are  again  subdivided,  according 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  pus  is  disposed,  whether  towards  the  surface  of 
the  organ,  or  imbedded  in  its  substance,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  obtains 
exit,  when  discharged,  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  by  the  respiratory 
passages,  into  the  pleura,  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  some  part  of  the 
alimentaiy  canal. 

Instructive  as  several  of  these  cases  are,  we  have  no  space  to  quote  any 
of  them,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  an  abstract  of  the  author's 
general  statement: 

Of  idiopaihic  acute  h^MtiUs,  M.  Haspel,  in  ten  years'  residence  in 
Algeria,  has  only  met  with  two  examples.  In  one  of  these  death  took 
place  on  the  sixteenth  day,  and  nine  abscesses  were  found  diffused  through 
a  friable  parenchyma;  and  in  the  other,  matter,  which  in  most  cases 
requires  at  least  from  three  to  four  weeks  to  form,  was  found  after  death 
on  the  eleventh  day.  In  both  cases  active  depletion  was  resorted  to,  and 
in  both  a  complication  of  hepatitis,  gastro-duodenitis — often  met  with  in 
Europe,  but  rarely  in  Algeria,  existed.  In  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  suf- 
fered from  violent  external  injury,  the  liver  had  become  the  seat  of  an 
^ormous  abscess  by  the  twelfth  day.  Hepatitis  occurring  in  persons  in 
good  health,  and  uncomplicated  with  dysentery,  is  rare. 

The  other  cases  belonged  to  the  chronic  form  of  hepatitis,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  M.  Haspels  observations  upon  their  pathological 
anatomy.  The  liver,  though  occasionally,  in  partial  hepatitis,  preserving 
its  normal  size,  in  general  exceeded  this  by  twice  or  thrice.  The  portions 
sarromiding  the  inflamed  parts  were  frequently  gorged  with  dark  blood,  the 
spots  themselves  being  firmer,  but  friable.  The  dark-red  colour  could  not 
be  removed  from  the  organ  by  washing,  and  formed  a  true  sanguineous 
infiltration.  In  the  midst  of  the  inflamed  portions,  incipient  suppu- 
ration could  be  observed.  In  other  cases,  in  place  of  this  sanguineous 
injection,  the  liver  was  pale,  and  traversed  by  but  few  vessels;  its  reti-* 
culated  parenchyma,  separated  into  areolae  by  numerous  white  lines, 
seeming  composed  of  a  yellowish  consistent  substance,  deposited  within 
these  areolse,  and  assuming  a  granular  form.  These  anaemic  granulations 
verc  soft  and  friable,  as  if  their  cohesion  was  diminished  by  the  presence 
of  fluid.  In  some  cases  the  granulations  became  indurated;  and  either 
the  condition  of  ramollissement  or  induration  may  co-exist  with  a  red, 
blackish,  or  slate  coloration.  Abscesses  are  more  frequently  found  deep- 
Ae^ted  than  superficial,  and  although  any  part  of  the  organ  may  become 
their  seat,  they  most  often  occur  in  the  posterior  edge  and  right  lobe — 
cxistbg  in  this,  as  compared  with  the  left,  in  the  proportion  of  30  to  1. 
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The  deep-seated  are  slower  and  more  iusidious  in  their  progress,  although 
no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The  superficial  are,  in  general,  much 
smaller,  and  consequently  more  curable,  while  the  deep-seated  are  some* 
times  enormous,  occupying  the  entire  organ.  The  pus  is  usua%  in- 
odorous, but  in  a  few  cases  it  is  very  fetid.  In  appearance  it  is  white  and 
homogeneous,  like  pus  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  though  occasionally  it 
becomes  reddened  by  the  discharge  of  portions  of  the  hepatic  substance, 
which,  in  some  cases^  takes  place  to  an  enormous  extent.  This  wine-lees 
colour,  which  has  been  stated  to  be  characteristic  of  hepatic  pus^  is,  on  the 
contrary,  an  exception.  As  in  several  cases  well-marked  dcatrtces  have 
been  observed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  occasional  curability  of  these 
abscesses.  The  bile  in  these  cases  presents  no  constant  characters,  it  being 
sometimes  a  mere  colourless  mucus,  and  at  others  dark,  thick,  and  sticky. 
It  has  seemed  to  depart  less  from  its  normal  characters  in  cases  of 
abscess,  than  when  the  patient  has  died  from  acute  disease,  especially 
dysentery.  The  stomach  and  smaM  intestine  were  usually  found  free  from 
disease ;  while  almost  in  every  case  the  large  intestine  was  diseased,  as  will 
be  mentioned  when  treating  of  dysentery.  The  spleen  undergoes  great 
increase  of  size,  softening  and  engorgement,  but  has  never  been  found  to 
contain  abscess.  Few  organs  undergo  less  alteration  in  persons  who  die 
from  this  disease  than  the  enc^Aa^,  notwithstanding  the  intimate  sympathy 
which  prevails  between  this  organ  and  the  liver.  The  lungs  are  usually 
foimd  engorged,  and  may  undergo  compression  from  the  encroachment  of 
the  enlarged  liver.  Pleurisy  is  a  common  complication;  but  diseases  of 
the  Iieart  are  rarely  met  with,  and  then  only  in  cases  in  which  obstinate 
intermittents  have  prevailed.  The  urinary  organs  rarely  offer  any  lesions 
< — ^the  co-existence  of  disease  of  the  liver  and  albuminous  nephritis  so 
often  met  with  in  Europe  not  being  observed  here. 

Symptoms. — Most  authors  speak  of  the  disease  as  of  easy  detection ;  but 
at  the  bedside,  many  of  their  characteristic  signs  are  found  more  or  less 
defective.  Fain  may  be  entirely  absent.  It  is  not  as  a  general  rule  an 
early  symptom ;  and  when  present  may  exhibit  every  degree  upwards,  from 
a  mere  uneasiness  which  scarcely  attracts  the  patient's  notice.  The  pun- 
gent pain  which  accompanies  inflammation  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  liver 
— ^the  hepatitis  pleuritica  of  Sauvages — is  referred  by  the  patients  to  the 
right  side  of  the  chest,  and  that  with  the  more  confidence,  as  they  suffer 
also  from  cough  and  dyspucea.  The  dyspnoea  is  by  no  means  always  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  and  severity  of  the  inflammation.  The  pains 
which  prevail  in  the  loins  and  right  shoulder^  the  health  not  seeming 
otherwise  deranged,  are  often  mistaken  for  rheumatism,  until  their  fixity 
and  intensity  too  late  betray  their  hepatic  character.  Temporary  cessation 
of  pain  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  an  amendment  that  had  no 
ground  in  reality.  Icterus  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  when  pre- 
sent, usually  is  so  only  at  the  commencement,  and  in  a  feeble  degree, 
affecting  only  the  sclerotic®.  When  present,  it  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
very  large  abscesses  having  exerted  compression  on  the  biliary  canals.  In 
several  cases,  in  which  nearly  all  the  substance  of  the  liver  had  been 
destroyed  by  suppuration,  it  was  absent ;  for  bile  had  ceased  to  be  secreted, 
and  the  gall-bladder  contained  only  a  whitish  mucus.  Although  confirmed 
icterus  is  rarC;  a  pale  yellowish  colour  of  the  countenance  is  common;  but 
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tbiB  is  a  usual  appearance  in  congestion  of  the  liver  and  spleen  after 
intemiittent  fever.  The  digestive  organs  are  those  which  undergo  most 
disturbance;  and  frequently  observation  of  some  of  their  disorders,  as  a 
loaded  tongue,  bilious  vomiting,  &c.,  first  directs  attention  to  the  important 
•ctions  taking  place  in  the  liver.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  their  presence 
is  by  no  means  essential;  and  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  the 
coodition  of  the  tongue  and  that  of  the  liver,  M.  Haspel's  investigations 
not  leading  him  to  attach  the  same  importance  to  the  state  of  this  organ  as 
Annesley  docs.  Nor  has  he  met  with  the  salivary  flux,  independently 
of  the  action  of  mercury,  mentioned  by  several  writers.  Diarrhoea  and 
dysentery  are  the  commonest  of  complications,  and  so  intimately  have 
tbese  diseases  been  found  connected,  that  the  aflfection  of  the  large 
intestine  and  that  of  the  liver  seem  to  have  alternately  acted  as  cause  and 
effect.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to  state  that  these  intestinal  aflfections 
Mtiidly  precede  the  development  of  the  hepatitis.  In  relation  to  the 
respratory  organs,  we  have  various  degrees  of  dyspnoea  produced  by  the 
encroftchment  of  the  liver  upon  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  this  being  constant 
in  some  cases,  occasional  in  others,  suffocative  in  some,  where  great  hepatic 
congestion  is  present,  and  in  a  few  cases  simulating  asthma.  In  many 
cases  a  short  dry  eaugh  prevails,  the  hepatic  cough  of  some  writers,  and 
the  tussis /erina  of  Hippocrates;  and  although  auscultation  proves  the 
lungs  themselves  to  be  imaffected,  too  much  security  must  not  be  indulged 
in  from  the  examination,  as  sooner  or  later  the  pulmonary  tissue  may 
K-act,  and  a  mere  sympathetic  bronchial  action  become  converted  into  a 
true  pneumonia.  Affections  of  the  lung  or  pleura  may  also  be  induced  by 
the  spreading  of  the  inflammation  by  contiguity.  Haemoptysis  is  fre- 
qnently  induced.  Hiccough  was  a  rare  symptom  in  the  author's  cases;  it 
is  met  with  as  often  in  dysentery  as  in  hepatitis.  A  full  and  rapid  pidse 
may  be  met  with  in  the  rare  examples  of  acute  hepatitis ;  but  of  the  more 
chronic  forms  it  offers  little  indication.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
rather  small  and  slow  than  frequent,  until  the  later  period  of  the  affection, 
when  hec^  fever  becomes  developed,  which  it  does  sometimes  quite  unex- 
pectedly, amidst  such  mild  symptoms,  that  these  seem  rather  to  denote  the 
commencement  of  a  case,  than  a  period  so  near  its  termination.  When  blood 
has  been  drawn,  it  never  presents  the  inflammatory  crust  seen  in  pneu- 
monia. Although  in  acute  cases  there  may  be  much  cereal  disturbancCj 
this  is  not  observed  in  the  chronic  form.  It  is  when  hectic  manifests 
itself  that  the  nutritive  functions  suffer,  until  which  period  the  strength 
and  substance  may  have  been  well  preserved;  and  the  author  relates  the 
case  of  a  man  suddenly  dying  from  the  rupture  of  a  large  abscess  into  the 
respiratoiy  passages,  who  presented  every  sign  of  flourishing  health.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  among  the  animals  which  become  seized  with 
this  affection,  extreme  emaciation  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  striking 
symptoms. 

Diagnosis. — ^This,  in  the  early  stages,  where  only  it  is  of  much  avail,  is 
snrronnded  with  difficulties ;  and  in  many  cases  can  only  be  based  upon  local 
examination  of  the  hepatic  region.  We  would  observe,  that  notwitlistanding 
the  author's  severe  denunciations  of  prior  writers,  his  own  instructions  seem 
to  us  to  be  none  of  the  fullest,  constituting  rather  a  series  of  hints  upon 
the  liabifity  to  deception,  than  much  positive  additional  information  as  to 
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the  means  of  detection.  There  is,  doubtless,  much  difficulty  inherent  in  the 
subject ;  but  this  should  have  taught  more  allowance  for  the  shortcomings 
of  others. 

Prognosis, — This  is  very  unfavourable,  for  the  disease  is  rarely  combatted 
while  in  the  state  of  mere  hyperemia,  and  is  commonly  compliorted  with  the 
other  dangerous  affections  of  warm  climates.  An  alternation  of  favourable 
and  unfavourable  symptoms  in  the  progress  of  the  case  is  to  be  distrusted, 
giving  rise^  as  it  does,  only  to  fallacious  hopes.  The  only  form  of  abscess 
which  holds  out  a  probable  hope  of  cure,  is  that  which  exists  at  the  surface 
or  lower  border  of  the  organ,  and  which  thus  may  present  itself  under  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen.  Patients  who  have  apparently  recovered  from  hepatic 
disease,  have  yet  died,  months  or  years  afterwards,  exhibiting  the  symptoms 
of  purulent  resorption. 

Treatment. —  Venesection  is  only  admissible  in  very  exceptional  cases; 
but  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  part  or  to  the  anus  is  advisable  in 
almost  all.  Still  if  these  do  not  prove  of  utility,  they  must  not  be  per* 
sisted  in  beyond  the  first  few  days  ;  and  their  repetition  is  less  decidedly 
indicated  by  the  pulse,  than  by  the  state  of  the  local  qrmptoms  and  the 
existence  of  oomplications.  In  some  cases  the  attendant  hemoptysis  may 
call  for  depletion.  If  the  existence  of  suppuration  be  already  suspected, 
great  care  is  required  in  the  abstraction  of  blood,  lest  the  necessary  strength 
be  impaired.  Convalescence  requires  watching;  and  on  the  recurrence  of 
pain,  or  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs,  mild  antiphlogistics  must  bo 
resorted  to.  M.  Haspel  believes  that  emetics  exert  a  beneficial  effect  in 
aiding  the  disgorgements  of  the  liver;  but  in  enfeebled  subjects  they  must 
be  used  with  caution.  They  do  not  operate  so  easily  or  so  effectually  on 
the  engorgement  in  the  spring,  as  in  the  autumn,  when  the  bilious  condition 
prevails.  Of  all  the  purgatives  the  author  gives  preference  to  oaiomel,  of 
which  he  entertains  a  high  opinion,  giving  it  in  15  or  30-grain  doses,  and 
preceding  its  use  by  a  mild  laxative,  in  order  to  prevent  salivation,  which 
he  regards  as  injurious.  He  prefers  friction  with  mercurial  ointment,  also, 
to  that  with  iodine,  from  which  he  has  derived  no  benefit.  When  the 
antiphlogistics  are  of  little  avail,  large  blisters  are  often  of  great  service,  and 
this  even  in  cases  which  seemed  evidently  doomed  to  go  on  to  suppuration. 
Tumefactions  of  the  liver,  also,  occurring  in  subjects  apparently  in  good 
health,  are  sometimes  dispersed  by  their  means.  Chmge  qf  dimaie  ia 
sometimes  a  very  efficacious  measure. 

When  the  threatened  abscess  may  be  supposed  to  be  of  small  size,  and  the 
subject  is  robust,  its  extension  may  be  circumscribed  by  the  cautious  use  of 
antiphlogistics;  but  in  weakly  subjects,  some  form  of  issue  should  be 
substituted.  When,  however,  hectic  becomes  established,  active  revulsion 
of  any  kind  only  adds  to  the  danger  of  purulent  resorption;  and  every 
means  of  supporting  the  patient's  strength  must  be  resorted  to.  M.  Haspel 
strongly  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  opening  those  abscesses  which 
are  accessible  to  the  surgeon;  and  of  the  various  means  that  have  been 
recommended  for  accomplishing  this,  he  prefers  the  use  of  the  caustic  potass 
as  favouring  the  production  of  adhesions  preventive  of  effusion  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  chief  objection  to  this  procedure  is  its  slow- 
ness ;  and  when,  from  ihe  urgency  of  the  case,  a  more  rapid  one  is  necessary, 
the  plan  of  M.  B^n,  of  carefully  cutting  down  to  the  cyst  of  the  abscess,  and 
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opening  this  at  the  expiratiou  of  three  clays,  when  adhesions  with  the 
external  wound  have  had  time  to  form,  should  be  substituted.  However 
well  the  operation  may  be  executed,  it  does  not  always  save  the  patient's 
life,  for  the  collection  may  prove  larger  than  was  anticipated,  or  the  com- 
plications of  the  disease  may  be  of  a  fatal  character.  M.  Haspel  considers  that 
the  operation  should  be  resorted  to  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  pus  is  ascer- 
tained; and  that  cases  have  been  lost  in  waiting  for  too  evident  fluctuation, 
and  from  the  timidity  of  the  surgeon.  Even  where  the  abscess  is  large  and 
the  powers  exhausted,  the  operation  should  be  performed,  as  giving  the 
patient  his  only  chance,  especially  since  some  cases  have  recovered  under 
apparently  hopeless  circumstances.  The  author  does  not  approve  of 
injecting  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  with  tepid  water,  or  any  other  fluid — at 
least  prior  to  its  becoming  encysted. 

3.  Alrophy  of  the  Liver, — M.  Haspel  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  a  form 
of  atrophy  of  the  liver  met  with  in  Algeria,  arising  from  the  circulation  in 
the  organ  becoming  impeded  by  the  retraction  of  its  component  parts.  As 
a  consequence  of  its  repeated  congestion  in  dysentery,  and  especially  in 
obstinate  intermittents,  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  and  sometimes  that  of 
tiie  spleen,  may  acquire  the  consistency  and  hardness  of  cartilage,  under- 
going very  great  diminution  in  size,  and  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  hepatic 
derangement  The  disease  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Africa,  and 
M.  Haspel  relates  the  particulars  of  three  of  the  cases. 

It  usually  commences  obscurely,  aad  has  already  made  considerable  pro<- 
gress  before  it  has  excited  attention.  A  disturbed  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  a  feeling  of  debility,  which  is  explained  by  no  obvious  cause, 
are  the  earliest  symptoms.  After  one  or  more  months,  ascites  appears,  and 
this  usually  prior  to  cedema  of  the  extremities.  Ascites  is  indeed  often 
tlie  only  symptom  that  excites  attention ;  and  when  this  appears  Mrithout 
ohnous  cause  or  distinctive  symptoms,  this  disease  is  always  to  be  suspected. 
Attacked  at  an  early  period,  the  disease  may,  by  preventing  congestion,  be 
arrested  j  but  it  is  seldom  recognised  before  all  means  of  treatment  are 
unavailing. 

4.  RamMs8ement  of  the  Lwer, — ^Although  authors  have  admitted  an 
inflammatory  and  non-inflammatory  ramoUisseraent  of  the  liver,  they  have  not 
offered  any  distinctive  description ;  and  it  is  M.  HaspeFs  desire  in  some 
measure  to  supply  the  deficiency.  All  forms  of  it  are  dependent  originally 
upon  partial  or  total  congestion  of  the  organ;  and  of  these  forms 
M.  Haspel  describes  three  : — ramoUissement,  with  infiltration  of  red  blood, 
which  is  not  always  a  product  of  inflammation;  ramoUissement,  with 
infiltration  of  pus ;  and  ramoUissement  with  serous  infiltration.  There  is 
also  another  remarkable  form  of  diminished  cohesion  of  the  texture  of  the 
organ,  termed  by  Ferrus  and  B6rard  dry^  and  described  by  Louis,  in  his 
work  on  typhoid  fever,  esJHable, 

The  first-named  group  (of  which  several  cases  are  given)  of  infiltration 
of  blood  into  the  liver,  or  red  ramollUeernent,  may  be  produced  by  various 
causes,  such  as  hepatitis,  a  traumatic  rupture  of  the  capillaries,  or  a  general 
hemorrhagic  disposition  due  to  a  change  in  the  fluids,  as  in  the  scorbutic 
state.  In  the  second  form  where  pus  is  irtfiUrated,  the  yeHoinsk  granular 
<'Ppeamnce  observed  in  some  cases  is  due  to  the  abnormal  development  of 
the  fibro-cellular  tissue,  which  constitutes  the  areol».     It  almost  always 
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precedes  the  formation  of  abscess,  and  may  be  usually  observed  around 
these  after  their  formation.  It  is  in  this  cellular  tissue,  surrounding  the 
elementary  tissue  of  the  organ,  that  the  most  important  pathological  changes 
take  place.  The  most  frequent  one  is  a  reddish  or  brownish  infiltration,  aa 
in  commencing  phlegmasia,  when  the  limits  of  the  cells  and  the  cellular 
tissue  can  be  no  longer  distinguished,  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ 
presents  a  uniform  appearance.  If  in  place  of  blood  being  deposited  in  tke 
areolas  of  the  cellular  tissue,  these  contain  a  yellowish  consistent  matter, 
resulting  from  an  abnormal  secretion  of  the  tissue,  an  appearance  of  either 
hard  or  soft  granulations  is  produced;  and  the  liver  presents  a  yellow, 
anaemic,  granular  aspect. 

The  distinction  between  the  inflammatory  ramoUissement  and  the  tldrd 
form,  or  the  serous  wmAnflomimaiory  rmaolUseementy  is  not  always  easy.  la 
a  paper  formerly  published,  M.  Haspel  declared  his  conviction  that  ramol- 
lissement  never  resulted,  except  from  phlegmasia  or  from  the  rupture  of 
capillary  vessels  and  consequent  efiusion  of  blood;  but  additional  expe- 
rience has  modified  his  views,  and  he  now  presents  examples  of  the  cases 
which  induced  the  change.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  instances  of  per- 
nicious intermittent,  in  which  watery  exhalations  in  the  form  of  diarrhoea^ 
cerebral  effusion,  and  copious  sweats,  are  common — and  constitute  exam- 
ples of  the  dropsy  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma  of  Glisson.  In  all  the 
examples  of  pernicious  fever  in  which  this  afiection  of  the  liver  has  been 
observed,  there  has  been  found  great  poverty  of  blood,  with  ramoUissement 
of,  or  serous  effusions  into,  other  viscera.  In  both  the  first  and  the  third 
forms  of  ramoUissement,  an  afflux  of  blood  had  preceded ;  but  in  the  one 
ease  an  abundant,  rich,  plastic,  highly-coloured  blood  was  poured  into  the 
areolie,  while  in  the  other  it  was  only  a  pale,  serous,  watery  blood.  Thus 
we  may  have  the  same  origin  (local  sanguineous  congestion),  the  same 
danger,  the  same  symptoms  and  general  phenomenon  (febrile  paroxysm) — 
the  anatomical  characters  alone  establishing  a  difference,  and  these  due  to 
the  remarkable  change  which  the  blood  itself  has  undergone.  This  form 
of  ramoUissement  is,  in  fiEMst,  only  met  with  in  pernicious  or  typhoid  fever, 
and  in  scorbutus — all  diseases  in  which  evident  alteration  in  Uie  blood  has 
taken  place. 

"According  to  the  cases  we  have  related,  this  ramoUissement  may  occur  in  two 
modes :  1st.  It  may  suddenly  acquire  its  highest  degree  of  intensity,  and  give 
rise  to  a  train  of  symptoms  that  may  rapidly  lead  to  death ;  2nd.  In  other  cases 
it  only  reaches  a  certain  amount  of  intensity,  and  that  gradually.  The  loss  of  con- 
sistence is  sometimes  only  manifested  by  a  pasty  softness  of  the  tissue ;  and  at 
others,  as  Andi-al  observes,  the  parenchyma  becomes  truly  liquefied,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  having  been  long  submitted  to  maceration ;  or,  again,  the  softened 
part  takes  on  a  greyish  or  dead-leaf  colour,  the  gall-bladder  containing  only  a 
viscous  serosity.  In  all  cases  it  is  a  general,  diffused  infiltration — the  organ  often 
presentmg  the  appearance  of  a  homogeneous  detritus,^'  (p.  388.) 

The  notice  we  have  bestowed  on  M.  Haspel's  work  shows  the  estimate 
we  have  formed  of  its  contents;  and  in  our  next  number  we  shall  give 
an  analysis  of  his  second  volume,  which  has  just  made  its  appearance. 
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Art.  IX. 

Mydropaiky  as  Applied  to  AofUe  Diseases.     Illustrated  by  Oases.     By 
T.  R  Abicitaob,  M.B.  LoacL^  U.R.C.S.— London,  1852.     8vo,  ipp. 

17a 

DsL  Abmitaoe  has  chosen  a  dangerous  title  for  his  maiden  publication, 
unless  he  desire  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  candidate  for  the  manage- 
ment of  a  water-cure  boarding-house.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  he  is  a  fol- 
lower of  Priessnitz,  and  a  postulant  for  fellowship  with  the  motley  crew  who 
pnictbe  the  healing  art  under  the  banners  of  that  successful  charlatan. 
Professedly,  however,  the  object  of  the  publication  is  far  different,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  declared  to  be  the  resuscitation  of  Currie's  method  of  treating  fevers 
by  cold  affusion.     Dr.  Armitage  observes,  that 

"Dr.  Currie,  by  the  pubUcation  of  his  numerous  cases  fifty  years  ago,  plaoed 
the  general  ad?antaffes  of  the  hydropathic  treatment  in  fever  beyond  a  doubt.  No 
one  can  read  his  '  Medical  Eeports'  without  bein^  satisfied  that  he  had  more  suc- 
cess in  fever  by  cold  water  affusion  than  is  obtainable  in  the  present  dajr  hj  all 
the  aids  which  medical  science,  confessedly  so  greatly  advanced  since  his  time, 
can  supply.  My  chief  desire  has  been  to  remeoy,  however  inadequately,  a  want 
which  i  felt  in  reading  those  otherwise  valaable  reports ;  and  if  I  have  pursued  a 
doser  investigation  of  the  immediate  effects  of  water  treatment,  and  have  given 
more  definite  indications  for  its  use,  the  object  I  had  in  view  will  have  been 
attained."  (p.  23.) 

Dr.  Armitage  ought  to  be  aware  that  in  applying  the  term  ''  hydro- 
pathic""  to  Currie's  treatment,  he  is  wronging  the  memory  of  that  honour- 
able physician.  It  is  a  term  which  savours  too  strongly  of  quackery  to  be 
pleasant  to  the  ears  of  the  upright  practitioner.  It  is  a  term  strictly  and 
exclusively  belonging  to  the  quacks'  vocabulary.  If  it  were  not  the 
unmeaning  and  absurd  word  it  is,  and  truly  expressed  the  therapeutic  use 
of  water,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  it  should  be  adopted;  on  the  contrary, 
the  &ct  that  that  therapeutic  use,  so  long  known  and  so  long  esteemed  by 
the  profession,  has  been  so  designated  by  a  band  of  empirics,  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  its  rejection. 

Dr.  Armitage  has,  we  think,  committed  another  indiscretion  in  pub- 
lishing the  subjoined. 

"I  mean  no  disnaragement  to  the  great  practical  skill  which  Priessnitz  un- 
doubtedly possessed  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  his  want  of  any  scientific  knowledge  rendered  him  utterly  incapable  of  forming 
a  correct  diaynosis."  (p.  16.) 

How  an  incorrect  diagnosis  and  such  correct  treatment  as  is  charac- 
terized by  the  phrase  ''  great  practical  skill"  can  co-exist,  is  beyond  our 
apprehension.  It  may  be  readily  granted  that  the  man  knew  pretty  well 
the  cases  which  might  be  benefited  by  regimen  and  the  internal  and  external 
use  of  water;  but  as  to  those  in  which  his  method  was  useless,  we  suspect 
he  was  quite  at  sea,  and  his  ''  great  practical  skill"  was  only  shown  in 
avoiding  gross  blunders  in  their  management.  Dr.  Armitage  appears  to 
have  a  predilection  for  the  system,  as  he  informs  us,  that  **  at  the  present 
moment  I  am  subjecting  myself  to  active  hydropathic  treatment,  for  the 
alleviation  of  a  complaint  that  I  have  but  little  hope  of  removing  either  by 
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medicine  or  regimen."  Now  to  this  no  objection  can  be  fairly  urged; 
but  we  doubt  very  much  the  propriety  of  the  following: — "To  many 
invalids,  also,  I  would  recommend  a  residence  at  some  well-regulated 
hydropathic  establishment,  in  preference  to  any  other  mode  of  cure."  We 
are  very  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  practitioner  should  prefer  any  other 
possible  mode  of  carrying  out  a  hydriatic  system  of  treatment,  and  never 
sanction  the  establishments  referred  to.  Dr.  Armitage  will  probably  think  we 
are  very  hypercritical;  but  if  he  will  pay  a  visit  to  the  Ben  Rhydding 
Hotel  and  Boarding-house,  he  will  find  a  text-book  for  the  inmates, 
which  contains  statements  sufficiently  decided  to  warrant  us  in  looking 
upon  books  like  his  with  suspicion.  Dr.  Macleod,  the  hydropathic  super- 
intendent, has  undergone  the  profitable  infliction  of  martyrdom  for  his 
adherence  to  honiceopathy.  As  a  fellow  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians 
of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Macleod  has  committed  breaches  of  professional  etiquette 
of  a  character  sufficiently  serious  to  render  certain  resolutions  of  the 
college  applicable  to  himself.  Having  identified  himself  with  the  aqueous 
and  globulistic  quacks,  the  fellows  of  the  college  pressingly  invite  him  not 
to  identify  himself  any  longer  with  them.  This  calls  forth  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Macleod,  addressed  to  Dr.  J.  Y.  Simpson,  the  president  of  the  College, 
but  evidently  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  customers  of  the  Ben  Rhyd- 
ding Board  and  Lodging  house.  If  we  were  to  accept  the  writer's  account 
of  himself  as  a  true  statement,  he  is  a  paragon  of  virtue  rarely  to  be  met 
with ;  so  sound  in  judgment,  so  diligent  in  study,  so  zealous  and 
courageous  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  so  totiLs  teres  atqiie  rotundus.  He  began 
his  medical  career  (he  tells  his  readers)  as  "  an  ardent  student,"  adding  '*  and 
during  nine  months  each  year,  and  for  years  together,  I  was  an  occupant 
of  the  dissecting  room,  on  an  average,  six  hours  a  day.  I  laboured  ^nth 
zeal  in  the  pathological  department  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  upwards  of 
three  years.  I  performed  nearly  all  the  weights  and  measurements  made 
there  during  that  period.  I  devoted  much  of  my  time  to  microscopic 
studies.  I  went  round  the  wards  of  the  hospital  when  the  physicians  were 
not  there,  regularly  for  several  years,  watching  and  examining  for  myself 
every  case  of  interest  and  practical  importance;  so  that  I  might  be  able  to 
comprehend,  with  as  much  completeness  as  was  possible,  the  progress  of 
diseases,  their  varied  phases  and  tendencies,"  &c.  There  never  was  such  a 
practical,  such  an  unwearied,  such  a  pains-taking  student — if  we  may 
believe  Dr.  Macleod's  account  of  his  own  conduct.  And  what  was  the 
conclusion  tliis  Sydenham  eecundus  came  to  *?     That  the  practice  pursued 

was  "  DA.NOEROUS,  FREQUENTLY  UNDERHINTNO  THE  CONSTITUTION  FOR  LIFE, 

AND  SOMETIMES  HASTENING  DEATH."  Dr.  Macleod  "  being,"  as  he  says  of 
himself,  "  a  searcher  after  truth,  and  never  caring  much  from  whom  it 
came,  provided  I  could  discern  and  appropriate  it,"  proceeded  to  Vienna  to 
study  and  be  convinced  of  the  "  truth"  of  homoeopathy  and  hydropathy. 
Returning  home  re  in/ectd,  he,  quite  characteristically,  "  longed  for  the 
Appointment  of  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,"  but  quickly  discovered 
that  Edinburgh  was  no  place  for  him.  At  this  ''critical  juncture"  the  situ- 
ation at  Ben  Rhydding  became  vacant,  and  our  adventurer,  when  he  ''  dwelt 
on  the  rare  opportunities  it  might  afford  for  the  development  and  promul- 
gation of  Truth,"  was  moved  to  offer  for  the  situation,  "  with  little  regard 
to  pecuniary  remuneration,"  and  so  got  the  *'  inestimable  boon."    There  iB 
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a  good  deal  of  truth,  probablj,  in  one  or  two  of  the  latter  statements ;  for 
when  stripped  of  the  absurd  sentimentality  in  which  they  are  wrapped^ 
they  indicate  a  sharp  eye  for  "  the  main  chance.''  But  as  to  the  rigmarole 
description  of  his  virtuous  truthfulness,  we  take  leave  to  express  our  doubts 
of  its  correctness,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  in  the  same  pages  he  has 
slandered  his  brethren,  and  wilfully  misstated  ourselves.  We  subjoin  the 
following  note,  having  reference  to  an  article  in  vol.  vii.  of  this  journal, 
which  we  find  at  the  foot  of  page  12  of  Dr.  Macleod's  "  Letter" : 

"I  point,  for  the  assurance  of  our  timid  hydropaths,  to  an  article  in  the  last 
namber  of  the  *  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,'  on  the  use  of 
baths — an  article  slight  in  itself,  but  sufficient  to  mark  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
It  is  mainly  an  analysis  of  a  volume  by  an  excellent  and  instructed  American 
physician  andhydropath — ^Dr.  John  BeD,  of  Philadelphia— bearing  the  prudent  title 
of  'A  Treatise  on  Baths.'  Taking  his  cue  from  the  title,  the  reviewer  ventures  to 
allege  that  the  doctrines  in  question  had  long  influenced  medical  practice— a  delu- 
sion readily  forgiven  him,  since  he  would  help  the  said  doctrines  to  be  recognised  as 
a  part  of  authorized  practice  now.  He  assents,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  to 
almost  every  important  advantage  claimed  by  hydropathic  practitioners  for  the  use 
of  water — among  others,  to  its  efficacy  in  scarlatina,  typhus,  ftc.  He  assigns  the 
credit,  not,  of  course,  to  unlucky  hydropaths,  but  to  certain  spongers ;  foigettinj^, 
however,  to  ask,  or  at  least  to  answer,  two  questions — 1st,  whether  the  said 
spongers  would  not  have  sponged  more  largely,"  &c.  &c. 

It  is  obvious,  from  even  a  mere  glance  at  the  article  referred  to,  that  this 
letter,  addreased  to  the  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh, 
was  not  really  intended  for  his  instruction,  but  for  the  perusal  of  the  non- 
professional people  who  board  at  Ben  Bhydding.  How  otherwise  could 
Dr.  Macleod  have  ventured  to  pen  the  passage  quoted — so  utterly  at 
variance  as  it  is  with  truth?  The  "credit"  was  " assigned"  to  Floy er, 
Baynard,  Cheyne,  Wright,  Jackson,  Currie,  Gerard,  Kinglake,  Good, 
Forbes — men  who  would  have  felt  degraded  by  the  designation  "  hydro- 
path,"  and  who  advocated  cold  bathing  before  that  class  of  aqueous  char^ 
latans  existed.  The  word  "  sponger,"  or  "  sponging,"  is  never  applied  by 
us,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  their  methods  of  using  water  to  the  surface, 
tod  only  occurs  once,  and  that  exceptionably,  in  the  whole  article  of  twenty- 
six  pages.  That  once  is  when  we  refer  to  our  personal  experience; — 
"  whenever  we  feel  an  aversion  (which  may  be  termed  instinctive)  for  the 
bath,  we  are  content  with  cotd-spanging" — are  the  words  used.  Dr. 
Macleod  most  excuse  us  expressing  a  confident  conviction  that  his  self- 
laudations  are  as  utterly  unfounded  as  his  assertions  about  the  "  spongers." 
If  he  can  venture  on  statements  so  outrageously  at  variance  with  the  truth, 
on  occasions  when  he  can  be  confronted,  what  will  he  not  say  when  he 
cannot  be  confronted?  Undoubtedly  he  is  safe  from  detection  by  those 
amongst  whom  his  "  letter"  is  intended  to  circulate,  and  his  profession  of 
love  for  truth  may  win  tfieir  confidence  in  his  bold  assertions;  but  still  it 
is  equally  certain  that  his  sin  will  find  him  out,  and  public  opinion  adjudge 
lus  case  rightly. 

This  conduct  of  Dr.  Macleod's  is  very  instructive  to  the  profession,  as 
to  the  best  method  of  warring  with  quackery.  It  is  only  through  their 
pecuniary  interests  that  any  impression  can  be  made  on  dbarlatans,  or  on 
those  practitioners  who  desert  the  ranks  of  the  legitimate  body.  Abuse 
they  welcome,  but  any  measure  which  will  eflfectually  weaken  their  craft. 
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meets  their  instinctive  opposition.  In  penning  the  mendacious  note  we 
have  quoted,  Dr.  Macleod  knew  well  that  the  general  adoption,  by  the 
profession,  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  that  article,  would  eventually 
extirpate  the  special  establishments,  like  Ben  Bhydding ;  because  water  as 
a  therapeutic  agent  would  then  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  classes* 
It  would  be  equally  applicable  by  the  ordinary  practitioner  at  Brighton 
as  at  Cheltenham,  at  Harrogate  as  at  Scarborough,  in  the  city  or  village 
as  at  Ben  Bhydding.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  we  think,  than  that  all 
special  methods  of  treating  disease  are  essentially  charlatanic,  and  inevit- 
ably infect  the  profession  with  quackery.  Hence  we  would  have  the 
profession  generally  and  well  informed  as  to  all  the  methods  of  using 
water,  which  have  been  found  the  most  beneficial  and  the  most  convenient, 
and  as  to  the  diseases  which  may  be  so  treated  with  the  most  probable 
success.  Br.  Macleod  instinctively  perceived,  on  reading  our  article,  the 
dangerous  results  to  the  hydropathic  craft  which  would  follow  from  our 
views;  and  hence  that  eminent  "  Searcher  after  Truth"  (as  he  characterizes 
himad/),  unguardedly  manifested  his  feelings  in  a  feeble  explosion  of 
calumnious  misrepresentation. — Holding  these  opinions,  we  welcome  all 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  therapeutic  uses  of  water,  and  gladly 
present  to  our  readers  a  short  analysis  of  Dr.  Armitage's  book. 

The  writer  travelled  on  the  Continent,  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1849,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  all  the  great  hospitals,  and  arrived  in 
Berlin  in  January,  1850.  Having  attached  himself  to  the  Charity  Hospital 
there,  he  obtained  the  opportunity  he  had  much  desired  of  testing  Currie*s 
method  of  treating  typhus  fever,  Schonlein  having  given  permission  to 
his  assistant.  Dr.  Traube,  to  carry  on  experiments  with  this  view  during 
the  vacation.  Previously  to  commencing  these,  Dr.  Armitage  paid  a 
short  visit  to  Qrafenberg,  to  be  initiated  into  the  mechanical  processes 
used  there.  Curriers  method  had  already  been  successfully  practised  at  the 
hospital  by  Horn,  when,  in  1813,  the  retreating  French,  on  their  road 
from  Russia,  left  typhus  everywhere  in  their  track.     Dr.  Armitage  adds — 

"  Something  of  this  method  of  treatment  has  been,  e?er  since  Horn's  time,  con- 
tinuc^d  at  the  Charity,  but  the  administration  of  the  baths  was  left  too  much  to 
the  discretion  of  the  bath  servants  and  nurses,  so  that  at  the  time  when  I  arrived 
at  Berlin,  the  method  had  so  degenerated  that  it  could  scarcely  be  recognised.  A 
very  powerful  douche  had  been  substituted  for  the  much  more  troublesome  prac- 
tice of  cold  affusion.  I  have  frequently  seen  this  allowed  to  fall  for  several 
minutes  together  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  patient.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
if  such  a  method  should  freouently  be  unsuccessful,  and  that  the  whole  method 
should  fall  into  disrepute.  I  nave  been  told  by  the  bath-master,  that  he  has  seen 
several  cases  of  death  while  the  patient  was  actually  under  the  douche."  (p.  7.) 

Not  only  fever,  but  Asiatic  cholera,  and  cases  of  delirium  tremens  and 
thoracic  and  abdominal  inflammation,  were  treated  by  baths  and  afi^sions, 
or  the  wet-sheet  The  whole  number  of  cases  of  typhus  treated,  while 
Dr.  Armitage  was  at  the  Charit6,  was  sixteen.  Six  of  these  were  treated 
on  Schonlein^s  plan  of  heroic  doses  of  calomel,  of  whom  two  died,  having 
however,  undergone  a  vigorous  aquatic  process  before  death :  the  remaining 
ten  cases  (two  being  very  mild)  were  treated  by  cold-water  applications, 
and  recovered.  Small  quantities  of  wine  and  bark  were  sometimes  admi« 
sistered  during  convalescence.     Previously  to  mentioning  particulars,  we 
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will  note  the  methods  Dr.  Armitage  practised.       And  first  as  to  the 
indicants  and  contra-indicants. 

"  Cold  haths  must  never  be  used  in  acute  cases,  unless  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  as  measured  by  the  thermometer,  is  above  the  standard  of  nealth.  If  the 
temperature  is  abnormally  high,  but  any  feeling  of  chilliness  exist,  the  cold  affusion 
is  contra-indicated,  and  though  some  form  of  bath  may  sometifnes  be  used  in  such 
cases,  great  caution  is  requisite  in  its  employment.  If  the  powers  of  the  system 
are  so  tar  reduced,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  re-act  sufficiently,  no  form 
of  bath  is  to  be  used.  When  the  patient's  body  is  bathed  in  a  general  perspira- 
tion, no  form  of  bath  must  be  used.  To  this  last  rule  I  believe  there  may  be 
exceptions,  and  partial  perspiration  is,  as  I  have  repeatedly  convinced  myself,  no 
contra-indication  to  the  use  of  the  bath,  provided  the  rest  of  the  body  be  hot  and 
diy,  and  there  are  no  other  reasons  against  the  bath."  (p.  54.) 

The  temperature  of  the  adult  human  body,  according  to  Dr.  Armitage's 
observations,  varies  from  376  to  37-8  C.  (996  to  10004  F.)  If  the 
temperature  be  permanently  as  high  as  38*5  C.  (101*3  F.),  this  indicates 
fever,  and  unless  there  be  contra-indications,  some  form  of  cold  bath 
may  be  applied  with  advantage.  How  many  individuals  Dr.  Armitage 
made  his  ol^ervations  upon,  and  the  circumstances  of  each,  do  not  appear, 
so  that  his  statement  must  be  received  with  some  reserve.  The  particular 
forms  of  bath  were,  first,  affusion,  as  practised  by  Gurrie. 

"  The  patient  is  placed  naked  in  an  empty  bath,  and  while  so  seated,  several 
buckets  ol  cold  water  are  dashed  from  a  height  of  one  to  three  feet,  or  even 
more,  on  his  head  and  chest.  The  temperature  of  the  water  employed  is  generally 
about  40°  Fahr.;  but  the  exact  temperature  must  be  determinea  by  the  symptoms 
of  each  individual  case.  The  colder  the  water  is,  and  the  greater  the  height  from 
which  it  is  poured,  the  more  stimulating  is  its  effect.  In  great  stupor,  therefore, 
the  water  snould  be  very  cold,  and  the  height  from  which  it  is  poured  should  be 
great.  The  cold  affusion  so  applied  is  indicated,  where,  along  with  considerable 
elevation  of  temperature,  there  is  great  stupor,  and  little  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system.  Its  immediate  effect  is  to  dimmisn  the  temperature  of  the  patient,  fre- 
quently by  2°  Fahr.  or  more.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration  is  also 
much  diminished,  and  the  greatest  dimmution  does  not  follow  the  affusion  imme- 
diately, but  takes  place  at  a  period  varying  generally  from  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  after  it.  Tne  duration  of  this  abatement  of  all  the  symptoms  of  fever  varies 
with  the  case,  but  two  or  three  hours  may  be  assumed  as  the  average  in  severe  cases. 
During  the  affusion,  the  tongue,  if  before  dry,  almost  invariably  becomes  moist 
and  soft.  The  stupor  diminislies,  and  sometimes  disappears  altogether  during  the 
affosion,  and  seldom  attains  its  former  intensity  for  toe  next  twenty-four  hours. 
Sleep  usually  follows,  as  a  consequence  of  diminished  fever,  and  a  critical  per- 
spiration sometimes  breaks  out  after  the  patient  has  been  replaced  in  bed."  (p.  56.) 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  cold  affusion  on  the  temperature,  pulse, 
and  respiratory  movements,  were  found  to  be  as  follows,  in  a  case  of  fever 
BO  treated;  in  other  instances  the  results  were  the  same*  The  date  was 
September  21st,  1850. 

"  At  4.41  P.M.,  four  buckets  of  water  were  poured  over  a  man,  named  Hauston, 
aged  21,  a  cooper  by  trade,  strong-built  and  muscular,  and  complaining  since 
September  4th  of  the  symptoms  of  fever.  Forty  minutes  previously  to  affusion 
his  pulse  was  90,  respiratory  movements  36,  temperature  in  axilla  40*2  C. 
(104  3  F.)  He  was  imused,  dried,  and  re-placed  in  oed,  in  two  minutes — 4.43. 
At  4.48  the  thermometer  was  placed  in  the  axilla:  at  5.12  it  was  noted  to  be 
102*5  F.,  and  the  same  at  5.35.    The  pulse  and  respiration  were  as  follow ; 
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Cold  ofifusion  is  contra- indicated  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  great 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system ;  for  whenever  Dr.  Armitage  applied  it 
in  such  cases,  he  found  it  was  followed  by  increased  irritability,  restlessness, 
and  loss  of  sleep. 

"  The  shallow  bath  is  a  milder  form  of  affusion,  having  similar  results.  It  is  a 
bath  about  six  feet  long,  with  a  depth  of  water  varying  from  five  to  twelve  inches. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  varies  from  60°  to  80°  Fahrenheit.  In  this  the 
patient  is  placed  in  a  sitting  position,  with  the  lower  extremities  consequently 
covered  by  the  water.  They  are  constantly  rubbed  by  an  assistant,  while  water  from 
the  bath  is  poured  gently  over  the  head  and  trunk,  from  a  pitcher.  This  operation  is 
occasionally  interrupted,  and  the  trunk  is  well  rubbed  by  an  assistant,  who  wets 
his  hands  in  the  water  of  the  bath.  The  patient  is  kept  in  the  water  a  variable 
time  until  he  is  sufficiently  cooled,  which  must  be  decidea  by  the  physician,  accord- 
ing to  the  appearances  during  the  bath This  bath  is  indicated  in  cases  in 

which  stupor  is  combined  with  a  degree  of  nervous  irritability  which  would 
counter-inaicate  the  cold  affasion.  It  will  be  found  that  women  seldom  bear  the 
cold  affusion,  and  that  with  them,  therefore,  this  bath  must  be  generally  substi- 
tuted for  it."  (pp.  58,  59.) 

The  «wwm  hcUh  (93°  to  95°  Fah.)  is  a  cooling  agent.  A  patient  after 
being  kept  up  to  the  chin  in  a  bath  at  95°  for  forty-two  minutes,  was  found 
to  have  lost  one  degree  Cent,  of  heat;  or,  in  other  words,  the  temx)erature 
in  the  axilla  fell  from  10517  Fahr.  to  103*37,  or  1*8°  Fahr.  Dr.  Armitage 
observes,  as  to  its  general  effects : 

"  The  patient  during  the  bath  feels  himself  very  comfortable.  The  distressing 
sense  of  feverish  heat  diminishes.  After  the  bath,  at  an  interval  which  I  have 
known  to  vary  from  five  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  shiverina  generally  occurs,  and 
lasts  sometimes  a  considerable  time ;  when  this  has  ceased,  the  patient  generally 
falls  asleep,  and  all  the  feverish  symptoms  are  found  diminished." 

The  cold  affusion  and  warm  bath  may  be  combined  by  pouring  cold 
water  on  the  head  of  the  patient  while  immersed  to  the  neck  in  warm  water. 
He  is  held  down,  and  a  stream  of  cold  water  directed  slowly  over  his  head. 
The  quantity  of  water  affused  must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
case.  Dr.  Armitage  has  used  a  maximum  of  forty  buckets,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  ten.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  which  the  patient  sits  must 
be  kept  up,  by  occasionally  letting  it  off  and  adding  fresh  warm  water. 
It  is  very  useful  in  delirium  tremens  when  the  febrile  phenomena  contra- 
indicate  the  use  of  opiates.     Its  results  are  thus  described. 

''After  the  patient  has  been  placed  in  the  bath,  he  usuallv  remains  quiet  until 
five  or  six  buckets  of  water  have  been  poured  over  his  head.  The  expression  of 
his  countenance  will  then  indicate  very  clearly  that  the  cold  to  the  head  causes  him 
severe  pain,  and  he  will  make  a  struggle  to  get  out  of  the  bath.  He  must,  how- 
ever, be  kept  in,  and  the  superfusion  continue  until  he  becomes  quiet  and  more 
rational.  This  improvement  of  condition  is  j^nerally  noticed  immemately  after  the 
bath,  but  it  often  requires  five  or  six  repetitions  before  sound  sleep  is  produced. 
When  this  result  has  been  obtained,  the  patient  may  be  considered  out  of  danger^ 
for  he  awakes  refreshed,  [and]  rational,  and  generally  calls  out  for  food.    This  form 
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of  bath  is  equally  useful  in  the  delirium  resembling  delirium  tremens,  which  comes 
on  sometimes  in  the  course  of  febrile  diseases."  (p.  65.) 

Dr.  Armitage  cautions  against  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  cold  afiusion, 
and  points  out  the  necessity  of  using  it  with  the  most  watchful  and  jealous 
attention.     Great  nervous  irritability  contra-indicates  it. 

"Tlie  cases  in  which  alone  the  affusion  should  be  employed  are  those  in  which, 
besides  increased  heat,  there  is  also  considerable  stupor ;  and  patients  in  this  state 
are  far  too  lethargic^  and  too  little  alire  to  what  is  passing  around  them,  to  feel  any 
alarm  at  the  preparations.  While  the  stream  of  cold  water  is  descendmg  on  them, 
they  no  doubt  do  feel  alarm  the  first  time  that  the  affusion  is  admiuistered ;  but 
having  once  experienced  the  pleasurable  sensations  produced  by  it,  they  will  gene- 
rally,  if  sufficiently  rational  to  express  any  wish  for  or  against,  of  their  own  accord 
request  a  repetition.  This  was  also  remarked  by  I)r.  Currie;  and  Dr.  Horn 
observes,  that  his  patients  very  willingly  submitted  to  it,  after  they  had  once  felt 
the  pleasurable  sensations  immediately  following  its  use."  (p.  70.) 

Dr.  Armitage  thinks  sponging  of  little  use  in  those  cases  in  which  the  use 
of  water  as  a  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system  is  indicated,  because  it  can- 
not give  a  powerful  shock.  It  is  also  much  more  likely  to  induce  catarrh 
than  baths ;  still  it  is  a  useful  cooling  remedy. 

Dr.  Armitage  states  some  practical  precautions  necessary  to  be  taken  in 
making  thermometric  observations  on  patients  treated  by  affusion  or  bath- 
ing. He  thought  it  requisite  to  have  a  thermometer  constructed  expressly^ 
having  a  large  bulb  and  a  long  slender  stem,  each  degree  (Cent.)  extending 
over  nearly  three  and  a  half  lines.  As  to  the  relative  value  of  the  axillary 
or  suWingual  region  for  observation,  we  find  the  following : 

"  Repeated  observations  have  proved  to  me,  that  if  a  thermometer  be  placed 
with  its  bulb  under  the  tongue,  at  the  same  time  that  the  measurement  is  being 
made  in  the  axilla,  the  mercuiy  will  rise  to  exactljr  the  same  height  in  both  cases, 
showing  that  the  temperature  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the  capmaries  of  the  skin 
and  in  those  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  the  same  at  the  same  time. 
The  mercurv,  however,  attains  its  greatest  height  quicker  in  the  mouth  than  in  the 
axilla,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  greater  delicacy  and  vascularity  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  tne  mouth,  allowmg  the  heat  of  the  blood  in  its  capillaries  to  pass 
thnragh  more  readil^r  than  is  the  case  in  the  skin,  which,  besides  being  less  vas- 
cular, has  a  much  thicker  layer  of  non-vascular  epidermis  between  the  vessels  and 
the  external  surface.  With  regard  to  the  time  which  must  elapse  after  the  mer- 
cury has  become  stationary,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  it  wul  rise  no  higher, 
experience  has  proved  to  me  that  two  minutes  are  sufficient  in  the  mouth,  ana  &ve 
minutes  in  the  axilla.  In  no  case  did  the  mercury,  after  having  been  observed 
stationary  for  that  time,  rise  more  than  one-tenth  of  a  degree,  even  if  the  ther- 
mometer (as  was  sometimes  done  by  way  of  experiment)  was  left  in  the  axilla  for 

half  an  hour In  different  cases,  the  time  required  for  the  mercuir  to  reach 

the  true  temperature  is  very  different I  have  never  yet  observed  this  time 

in  the  mouth  to  be  longer  than  ten  minutes,  or  in  the  axilla  longer  than  thirty 
minutes.  An  observer,  who,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  satisfied  with  five  minutes 
in  the  mouth,  or  ten  minutes  in  the  axilla,  would  therefore  risk  an  error  perhaps  of 
a  degree ;  while  an  error  of  one-tenth  of  a  degree  is  of  ^reat  importance,  when  we 
consider  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  a  direct  mdex  of  the  activity  of  the 
important  chemical  changes  which  are  contbiually  taking  place  in  it.  In  making  a 
thermometric  observation,  I  therefore  always  carefully  note  down  the  nrogressivo 
rising  of  the  mercury,  and  do  not  assume  it  as  stationary  until  it  has  oeen  so  for 
five  minutes  in  the  axilla,  or  two  minutes  in  the  case  of  measurement  in  the 
mouth."  (pp.  84—86.) 
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llie  moatii,  therefore,  indicates  the  diangees  in  temperature  more  qnickly 
than  the  axilUy  but  it  b  more  fatiguing  to  the  patient.  When  the  bulb  is 
placed  under  the  tongue,  the  lips  should  be  pressed  hj  an  aadstant  closely 
to  the  stem,  to  prevent  the  patient  breathing  through  the  mouth.  Whai 
the  axilla  is  selected,  the  bulb  should  be  well  introduced  into  the  cavity^ 
and  the  arm  brought  across  the  chest 

The  cases  given  in  minute  detail  by  Dr.  Armitage  are  as  follow:-^ 
Typhus  3 ;  acute  pleurisy  1 ;  aoute  bronchitis  compHcf^ed  with  pleurisy  1 ; 
typhus  complicated  with  severe  bronchitis,  and  violent  delirinm  (in  a 
(hnnkard)  1 ;  and  extensive  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  accompanied  by 
intense  congestion  of  the  brain,  1.  They  are  all  ^as  intended  to  be  by  the 
writer)  decided  illustrations  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  cold  affusion  and 
oold  baths,  according  to  the  method  described.  Dr.  Anmtage  is  evidently 
biassed  in  favour  of  the  "  hydropathic"  method,  and  perhaps  employed  it 
more  carefully  in  these  cases  than  would  be  possible  in  the  ordinaiy  run 
of  practice.  There  is  amply  suflicient,  however,  in  their  details,  to  interest 
the  inquiring  practitioner,  and  to  confirm  generally  the  soundness  of  the 
views  of  Cunie  and  others,  who  have  advocated  iAie  external  and  internal 
use  of  cold  water  in  acute  febrile  diseases. 

As  we  have  thought  it  right  to  animadvert  upon  one  or  two  little  mat- 
ters, which,  at  a  first  glance,  identify  Dr.  Armitage  with  the  hydropathic 
empirics,  it  is  only  just  to  the  writer  to  add,  that  he  considers  their 
diagnosis  often  erroneous,  and  that  generally  their  statements  cannot  be 
trusted. 


Art.  X, 

Transactions  oftha  New  York  Academy  ofMecUcme,   Vol.  I.    Part  I. 
1851.     8vo,  pp.  165. 

Although  in  point  of  bulk  this  fasciculus  makes  a  poor  show  of  academical 
labours  carried  over  a  space  of  four  years,  it  contains  papers  of  consi- 
derable interest  on  various  points  of  practical  medicine  and  surgery,  con- 
tributed, for  the  most  part,  by  writers  whose  names  are  well  known  in 
this  country.  Of  the  eleven  communications,  indeed,  four  have  been  made 
by  Dr.  Valentine  Mott ;  and  it  does  not  speak  much  for  the  literary 
activity  of  his  colleagues,  to  find  that  among  from  two  to  three  hundred 
fellows  of  the  Academy,  only  six  besides  himself  have  furnished  contri- 
butions. 

Passing  over  a  paper  by  Dr.  Pliny  Earle  upon  the  History  of  the  InsH- 
tutions/or  the  Inswne  in  the  United  Staies,  as  being  chiefly  of  local  interest, 
we  come  to  an  interesting  report  by  Dr.  Gardner,  the  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Academy  to  examine  into  tiie  Gomparative  Value  of 
MUk,  furnished  by  cows  fed  upon  distillery  slop  and  upon  other  more  natural 
diet.  New  York,  like  all  other  great  capitals,  finds  considerable  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  supply  of  pure  milk;  and  from  the  account  with  which  this 
committee  furnishes  us,  it  would  seem  to  be  infinitely  worse  off  in  that 
respect  than  London,  where,  in  spite  of  recent  alarming  reports,  we  believe 
the  prindpal  deterioration  is  produced  by  mere  dilution.  A  portion  of 
the  milk  employed  at  New  York  is  obtained  from  the  adjoining  country; 
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but  ibe  great  bulk  of  the  supply  is  proonred  from  oows  that  an  kept  in 
establishments  attached  to  the  great  distilleries,  being  oongregated  together, 
in  nnmbers  amounting  to  some  thousands,  day  and  night,  in  dose  unyeo* 
Elated  sheds,  and  fed  upon  the  hot ''  slop"  which  flows  directlj  from  the 
distillery  into  their  troughs.  In  some  of  these  places  small  portions  of 
oil-cake,  hay,  or  bran,  are  afberwards  given,  but  in  others  nothing  of  the 
sort;  and  in  none  is  a  draught  of  pure  water  ever  supplied.  The  cow, 
usually  refusing  the  food  at  first,  especially  on  account  of  its  heat, 
sfta^rards  acquires  a  liking  for  it,  and  becomes  exoited  as  the  time  for  its 
distribution  arrives.  Prior  to  feeding,  her  naturally  mild-looking  eye 
beoomes  pretematurally  brilliant,  to  be  changed  afterwards  into  a  stupified, 
staring  gaze.  The  animal,  indeed,  seems  almost  always  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
and  insensible  to  kicks  or  blows.  In  some  of  the  establishments  the  cows 
are  kept  very  clean,  and  well  curried,  while  in  others  the  most  horrid  filth 
prevails.  Almost  all  suffer,  to  some  degree,  from  a  disease  termed  acre- 
fool,  consisting  of  inflammatory  action  around  the  hoof;  and  oariee  toUh 
abearpUon  qf  the  teeth  is  another  affection  incident  to  the  mode  of  life. 
The  teeth  diat  are  specially  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  hot  fluid,  rot 
away,  and  become  loose,  and  their  alveoli  are  absorbed,  while  the  grindera 
may  continue  sound.  When  the  slop  gets  cool,  by  transportation  to  some 
distance,  the  teeth  suffer  less.  Another  peculiarity  is  an  eUmgaiicn  of  the  hoqf 
(to  eight  or  ten  inches),  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  wear  and  tear  produced 
by  the  natural  habits  of  the  animal.  Not  unfrequently  the  cows  die  suddenly, 
especially  when  any  epidemic  prevails,  and  at  the  autopsy,  little  flesh  and 
hardly  any  fat  are  to  be  found.  The  omentum,  which  should,  in  a  milch- 
cow,  weigh  from  twenty  to  twenty -five  pounds,  weighs  hardly  one.  On 
one  side  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  effiudons,  amounting  to  several  gallons,  are 
found,  more  or  less  pneumonia  being  combined  with  the  pleuritis  which 
gives  rise  to  these.  Among  other  peculiarities  observed  by  the  committee, 
were,  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  animars  breath  (compared  to  that  of  an 
old  beer-bottle),  the  absence  of  rumination,  the  panting  respiration  during 
Bommer,  the  snudl  quantity  of  fieces,  and  the  immense  quantity  of  colour- 
less urine.  This  last  circumstance  would  be  expected,  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  daily  allowance  of  slop  is  thirty-two  gallons  per  cow,  while  ten 
quarts  of  milk  is  considered  as  a  high  daily  yield. 

There  could  be  no  hesitation  in  determining,  d  priori,  that  cows  so  kept 
could  not  yield  healthy  milk;  but  the  committee  also  submitted  the  fluid 
to  reiterated  comparative  examination.  Dr.  Beid  reports  that  the  minutest 
examination  could  detect  no  vestige  of  spirit  in  the  fluid ;  but  that  it  yields 
a  hr  less  quantity  of  butter  than  grass-fed  milk — this  being  only  15  or 
even  10  parts  per  1000,  instead  of  35.  The  butter,  too,  is  whiter,  and 
beoomes  associated  with  a  larger  proportion  of  curds  and  whey.  The 
elfeot  of  distillation  is  to  abstract  all  the  fecula  and  sugar  from  the  grain, 
leavii^  the  nitrogenised  compounds  and  earthy  matters  almost  undisturbed ; 
and  thus  the  quantity  of  caseine  and  ashes  is  above,  while  that  of  the  sugar 
and  butter  is  below,  the  standard.  An  important  point  brought  out  by 
Dr.  Beid  is,  that  this  milk,  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  9S^  required  six 
hours  for  its  coagulation,  while  dairy-milk  coagulated  in  one  hour.  Pro- 
fessor Alonzo  Clark  found,  by  the  microscope,  that  the  milk-globules,  less 
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abundant  and  smaller  than  natural^  possessed  a  strong  disposition  to  firm 
aggregation. 

"  In  two  specimens  there  was  an  nnusnal  number  of  epithelial  cells,  many  of 
which  were  very  markedly  granular,  and  some  highly  coloured.  In  a  few  of  these 
the  milk-globules  were  still  imnrisoned,  and  of  very  small  size,  showing  that  these 
secreting  structures  had  been  aischareed  from  the  lactiferous  ducts,  of  which  they 
form  the  lining,  before  the  complete  elaboration  of  their  contents." 

The  committee  regard  the  statements  of  the  slow  coagulation  of  this 
milk,  and  the  disposition  of  the  globules  to  tenacious  agglomeration,  as 
very  important,  in  explaining  the  disturbance  it  has  been  repeatedly  known 
to  produce  in  the  systems  of  children  fed  upon  it.  By  this  delay  of  coagu- 
lation, its  assimilation  is  prevented,  and  all  the  irritative  consequences  of 
repletion  of  the  stomach  result.  They  also  believe  the  altered  condition 
of  the  epithelial  cells  to  be  probably  due  to  the  injurious  diet  of  the 
animal.  Finally,  they  bring  forward  medical  evidence  to  show  the  actual 
ill  effects  which  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  this  milk,  and  especially  in 
the  case  of  children. 

The  next  paper  is  one  of  considerable  practical  interest,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Ashbel  Smith,  on  the  Diagnosis  of  Yellow  and  Biliovs  FeverSy  founded 
iipon  his  very  familiar  acqusdntance  with  these  affections,  as  met  with  on 
the  Mexican  Gulf  Coast  and  in  Texas.  His  object  is  to  show  that  they 
are  not  different  degrees  of  the  same  affection,  but  febrile  diseases  perfectly 
distinct  from  each  other.  He  does  not  do  this  by  drawing  any  elaborate 
portrait  of  the  two  maladies,  but  by  roughly  sketching  their  salient  points 
of  difference,  deduced  from  observation  of  the  general  laws  which  govern 
their  development,  and  a  comparison  of  their  symptoms  and  pathology.  The 
chief  points  he  dwells  upon  are  as  follow : 

I.  If  yellow  fever  were  merely  an  aggravated  form  of  bilious  or  miasmatia 
fever,  every  case  would  exhibit  great  severity  or  malignity;  but  after  the 
earlier  period  of  a  yellow-fever  epidemioi,  a  large  proportion  of  the  oases — 
often  more  than  a  half — ^are  of  a  very  mild  character;  these  mild  attacks, 
nevertheless,  affording  the  same  immunity  from  subsequent  ones  as  do  the 
more  severe  attacks. — 2.  Although  in  places  where  yellow  fever  prevails 
as  an  epidemic,  sporadic  cases  do  occasionally  occur,  yet,  as  a  general  rule» 
the  disease  is  an  epidemic.  It  appeared  as  an  epidemic  in  Galveston,  in 
1839,  1844,  and  1847 ;  but  Dr.  Smith  has  never  known  a  case  occur  thera^ 
excq)t  during  the  epidemic  season.  The  miasmatic  or  bilious  diseases  are 
endemic,  and  no  year  is  entirely  exempted  from  their  occurrence. ^-3.  Bilious 
or  miasmatic  fevers  pervade  broad  districts  of  country,  while  yellow  fever  ia 
confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  towns,  which  may  be  easily  ascertained, 
and  the  disease  avoided.  In  the  level  prairie  country  of  Texas,  inter- 
mittents  and  remittents  are  endemic,  while  yellow  fever  has  never  been 
known  to  originate  anywhere  in  the  interior  out  of  the  towns.  Villages 
and  towns  are  more  exempt  from  miasmatic  disease  than  the  surrounding 
country;  while,  when  yellow  fever  affects  concentrated  populations,  the 
farmhouse  and  plantation  are  perfectly  secure  from  its  visitation.  Yellow 
fever,  indeed,  usually  commences  in  some  particular  quarter  of  a  town, 
consisting  of  one  or  more  streets,  to  which  it  is  for  a  time  confined, 
extending  only  more  or  less  gradually  over  a<iUacent  districts,  and  so 
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r^ularly,  that  its  progress  can  be  pretty  accurately  marked.  No  such  rule 
prevails  in  regard  to  the  miasmatic  fevers. — 4.  Like  other  specific  epidemics, 
yellow  fever  is  much  more  malignant  and  fatal  in  the  earlier  cases ;  but 
no  such  character  attaches  to  bilious  fevers. — 5.  For  the  development  of 
yellow  fever,  a  high  range  of  the  thermometer  is  essential.  In  the  epi- 
demics observed  by  Dr.  Smith,  it  stood  at  from  80^  to  BS^  for  several  days 
prior  to  the  outbreak.  When  once  established,  the  disease  may  continue 
to  rage  when  the  temperature  is  a  lower  one  than  that  necessaiy  for  its 
original  appearance.  Bilious  fevers  occur  at  temperatures  too  low  for  the 
origin  of  yellow  fever,  as  well  as  during  the  extreme  heats  of  summer  and 
aatumn. — 6.  Many  persons  believe  yellow  fever  to  be  contagious  and 
importable,  while  no  suspicion  of  such  property  has  ever  attached  to 
bilious  fever. — 7.  Among  the  distinctive  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  the 
fect^  that  bilious  fever  may  be  intermittent,  remittent,  or  continued,  although 
this  last  term  is  hardly  applicable  to  a  disease  in  which  marked  exacerba- 
tions occur  daily,  or  every  other  day. 

"  Yellow  fever  is  neither  intermittent,  remittent,  nor  continued ;  there  are  never 
two  similar  recurring  paroxysms  or  exacerbations.  It  is  essentially  and  uniformly 
a  disease  or  fever  of  one  smgle  paroxysm.  This  paroxysm  consists  of  states  or 
stages,  as  follows: — 1st,  old^ression;  2nd,  of  vosomSsx excitement,  which  subsides 
of  Itself,  if  not  rendered  ataxic  by  injudicious  medication,  into  a  state  of  apyrexia, 
tenninating  at  once  in  convalescence  or  in  a  third  stage  oi  prostration  with  new 
aad  peculiar  svmptoms ;  this  last  is  the  stage  of  hemorrhage  or  black  vomit.  The 
state  of  vasduar  excitement  is  never  renewed  or  repeated,  any  more  than  is  the 

eruptive  ferer  in  the  succeeding  stages  of  small-pox In  many  hundreds  of 

cases  of  yellow  fever  which  ha?e  fallen  under  my  observation,  I  have  never  witnessed 
a  second  febrile  paroxysm,  in  the  same  case,  hke  the  first.  I  have  indeed  seen 
yellow  fever  supervene  on  an  intermittent,  in  persons  affected  with  the  latter  coming 
mto  a  district  where  the  former  prevailed ;  but  in  these  cases,  the  yellow  fever 
occupied  at  once  the  whole  grouna,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  marched  on  its  course 
to  its  termination,  regardless  of  the  paroxysmal  disposition  of  the  disease  which  it 
had  thrust  out.  In  li^Ke  manner  I  have  seen  the  maugnant  miasmatic  or  congestive 
fever  seize  a  person  convalescent  from  yellow  fever,  who  had  previously  been 
exposed  to  concentrated  miasmata  in  the  country  districts ;  but  the  march  of  the 
two  diseases  was  distanct,  nor  coidd  they  be  confounded.  Yellow  fever,  as  has  been 
stated,  is  sometimes  rendered  ataxic  by  injudicious  treatment  or  neglect;  but  a 
second  paroxysm  similar  to  the  first  is  not  reproduced.  To  sum  up :  bilious  fever 
consists  of  similar  paroxysms  or  similar  exacerbations ;  ydlow  fever  never  repeats 
itself,  is  not  paroxysmal,  has  no  character  of  periodicity .''^  (p.  59.) 

8.  Relapses  and  second  attacks  are  frequent  in  malarial  fevers,  and  the 
liability  of  the  system  to  such  fevers  is  increased  by  prior  attacks — con- 
valescence frequently  being  only  obtainable  by  removal  from  the  malarial 
district.  In  yellow  fever,  relapses,  properly  so  called,  do  not  occur  at  all, 
9wmd  aiiacks  are  very  rare,  especially  in  the  same  locality,  while  the 
immunity  may  be  regarded  as  complete  if  the  person  remain  permanently 
and  continuously  in  the  same  epidemic  district.  By  imprudence,  a  patient 
imperfectly  convalescent  may  fall  into  the  state  of  prostration,  a  deceitful 
pause,  of  several  days  perhaps,  preceding  this.  During  all  this  pause,  how- 
ever, the  hsemorrhagic  state  of  the  system  has  been  present,  and  would,  by 
the  en)erienced  practitioner,  be  distinguished  from  genuine  convalescence. 
— 9.  Although  one  attack  of  yellow  fever  protects  from  a  subsequent  one, 
yellow  and  bilious  fever  afford  no  reciprocal  immunity. — 10.  Black  vomit 
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ig  the  BAtural  aad  regular  termination  of  yellow  fever  that  has  run  its 
Qoarse  unmodified  by  treatmentb  It  is  a  great  error  to  confound  with  it 
U^  brownish  saburral  matter  sometimes  vomited  in  malarial  fevers.  In  a 
krge  experience  in  malignant  and  congestive  bilious  fevers  (to  the  extent 
of  prescribing  for  119  cases  in  one  day),  Dr.  Smith  has  never  met  with  a 
case  of  genuine  black  vomit.  It  is  only  one  of  the  forms  of  haemorrhage 
so  common  in  yellow,  and  so  rare  in  bilious  fever.  It  is  often  revealed  in 
autopsies  where  quite  unsuspected,  and  in  cases  which  had  presented  no 
immediately  alarming  symptoms,  Hsemorrhage  from  the  gums,  also,  is 
very  common  in  yellow  fever. — 1 1.  There  is  a  peculiar  physiognomy  in 
yellow  fever,  which,  though  not  easily  described,  is  constant  and  immis- 
takable. — 12.  The  pulse,  in  the  last  stages  of  fatal  cases  of  yellow  fever,  is 
almost  always  preternaturally  slow,  and  this  often  in  despite  of  stimuli. 
In  bilious  fever,  it  is  rare  to  find  it  below  the  healthy  standard  of  frequency, 
except  after  the  complete  abatement  of  the  disease. — 13.  In  severe  cases  of 
yellow  fever,  the  urine  is  usually  of  an  intense  saffron  colour,  and  not 
nnfrequently  deposits  blood,  the  bladder  often  remaining  insensible  to 
distension.  In  bilious  fever,  it  is  usually  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  scanty,  or 
copious  and  limpid,  while  there  is  not  insensibility  to  distension. — 14.  An 
occasional  symptom  met  with  in  yellow  fever,  and  not  seen  in  any  other 
febrile  affection,  is  the  occurrence  of  genuine  venereal  desire^  in  the  stage 
of  extreme  prostration,  and  even  of  irremediable  danger. — 15.  The  attacks 
ol  yellow  fever  occur  with  greater  comparative  frequency  at  night,  than  do 
those  of  bilious  fever. — 16.  Yellowness,  commencing  usually  prior  to  death, 
and  becoming  more  intense  after  it,  is  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  to  have 
given  the  name  to  the  disease.  The  yellowness  occasionally  met  with  in 
bilious  fever  is  rarely  observed  to  undergo  marked  increase  after  death. 

17.  Th^  pathological  circumstances  adverted  to  by  Dr.  Smith,  as  distin- 
guishing the  two  edOTections,  are,  the  general  haeraorrhagic  disposition  and 
black  vomit  already  mentioned,  an  altered  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  and  the  yellow  or  fawn  colour  of  the  liver.  So 
frequently  is  the  black  matter  met  with  in  the  stomach,  notwithstanding  it 
may  have  also  been  vomited,  that  Dr.  Smith  has  only  met  with  one  case  in 
which  it  was  absent,  while  he  has  never  seen  it  in  the  autopsy  of  a  patient 
dying  from  paludal  fever.  In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  niucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  he  speaks  as  follows : 

*'  I  have  alwa^  found  the  gastric  mucous  coat  in  a  pathological  condition  in 
yellow  fever.  In  the  formation  of  black  vomit,  portions  of  the  gasi^c  mucous 
membrane  are  congested  or  gorged  with  blood,  which  is  poured  into  the  stomach, 
possibly  by  simple  effusion,  or,  as  I  believe,  by  an  imperfect  or  diseased  vital  process. 
The  portions  of  the  coat  which  furnished  the  black  vomit  are  softened  and  generally 
thickened;  but  in  the  present  .state  of  pathological  science  and  language,  these 
effects  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  effects  of  other  diseases  upon  the  same 
tissues.  They  will  not,  therefore,  serve  the  purpose  of  practical  diagnosis.  I  hare, 
however,  had  opportunity,  in  several  cases,  to  observe  portions  of  the  mucous  coat  in 
the  state  of  sanguineous  engorgjement  previoss  to  the  formation  of  black  vomk*^ 
other  portions  of  the  tissue  having  furnished  this  fluid,  and  being  in  the  condition 
above  mentioned'-and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aa^  I  can  distinguish  the  sanguineous 
engorgement  in  this  disease,  from  the  congestion  in  any  other  disease  I  have  yet 
witnessed^  Common  gastritis  can  occupy  one  portion  of  the  mucous  coat,  while 
another  portion  of  the  same  furnishes  black  vomit."  (p.  65.) 
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With  the  exception  of  two  cases,  in  which  hsemorrhage  into  the 
parenchyma  rendered  it  intensely  dark,  Dr.  Smith  has  found  in  all  his 
dissections  the  fawn  colour  of  the  liver  descrihed  by  Louis.  Indeed,  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  Louis'  work,  he  had  published  the  accounts  <rf 
autopsies  in  which  this  point  was  noted;  but  he  attributes  the  merit  to 
that  great  observer^  of  having  directed  special  attention  to  this  pathological 
appearance. 

Dr.  Valentine  Mott  contributes  a  short  essay  upon  the  Vahif/e  of  the 
Seton  €t8  a  Remedy  in  Ununited  Fracture.  Having  in  preparation  a 
critical  examination  of  the  various  cases  hitherto  published,  he  furnishes 
Qs  in  the  present  paper  with  an  account  of  the  cases  in  which  he  has 
himself  employed  it;  and  this,  as  will  be  seen,  with  some  encouraging 
results.  Three  of  these  cases  (fracture  of  the  humerus,  tibia,  and  femur), 
in  which  it  was  employed  with  success,  have  been  already  published.  The 
fourth  case  was  an  example  of  fracture  of  the  tibia,  occurring  in  a  maa 
set  35.  After  many  months'  trial  of  various  means,  the  suture  was  reeolved 
on.  As  it  was  found  impossible  to  penetrate  the  ligamentous  conoexioii 
of  the  fragments  by  means  of  a  stilette,  a  common  gimlet  was  used,  and  a 
skein  of  silk  then  passed  through  by  means  of  an  eye-fjrobe.  At  the  end 
of  six  weeks  the  seton  was  commenced  to  be  removed  thread  by  thread, 
and  consolidation  was  found  complete  two  months  and  a  half  after  its 
passage.  The  J^ih  case  was  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  middle  of  the 
08  brachii,  of  eight  months*  standing,  in  a  boy  aged  12 — the  fragments  being 
conical,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  at  least  an  inch.  Two  setons  were 
passed  at  intervals,  and  respectively  maintained  for  several  months  without 
any  benefit  resulting.  The  ends  of  the  bone  were  now  sawn  off,  and  a 
silver  wire  passed  through  each,  twisted,  and  brought  out  externally  through 
a  canula.  The  wire  cut  out  from  one  of  the  bones  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
other  was  soon  after  removed.  No  great  inflammation  followed,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  consolidation  was  complete.  This  case  occurred  in  1826,  and  is 
regarded  by  Dr.  Mott  as  the  first  in  which  the  ends  of  the  bone  have  been 
brought  into  contact  by  the  vnresiUure.  Since  then  it  has  been  repeatedly 
employed  with  success  by  the  New  York  surgeons.  It  was  thus  employed 
several  years  prior  to  its  adoption  by  Flaubert,  of  Rouen,  to  whom  Mal- 
gaigne  attributes  its  origin.  The  sixth  case  is  precisely  analogous  to  the 
last,  aa  ununited  fracture  of  the  humerus  with  widely  separated  fragments, 
being  excised,  and  joined  by  means  of  irou-wire,  which  came  away  in  two 
or  three  weeks — ^union  being  complete  in  between  two  and  three  months. 

The  sevettth  case  was  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  femur,  at  its  upper 
third,  in  a  man  set.  53.  Owing  to  the  lower  fragment  being  so  firmly 
lodged  l>ehind  the  upper,  considerable  difficulty  was  found  in  lodging  the 
seton  between  the  fragments,  and  a  large  spike-gimlet  had  to  be  employed 
to  fonn  a  passage  for  the  probe.  Much  infiammation,  suppuration,  and 
heetio  fever,  followed,  exhausting  the  patient's  powers  so  much,  that,  at 
thnes,  Dr.  Mott  was  on  the  point  of  withdrawing  the  seton  altogether.  He 
sueeeeded,  however,  in  supporting  the  patient's  strength,  and  complete 
consolidation  was  effected  in  three  months.  A  year  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  first  accident,  the  patient  refractured  the  thigh  at  the  newly-united 
part;  but  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  bone  was  found  firmly  reunited,  the 
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Of  dimly  mnoniit  of  shorUAing  only  resulting.  Case  €ight:  A  man  of 
•thlede  form,  set.  Ai,  ivesented  an  ununited  oblique  fracture  of  the  femur  at 
a  little  above  ita  middle^  The  dose  «ppraxiination  of  the  j&agments 
required  the  gimlet  to  be  used.  Much  inflammation  and  suppuration  fol- 
lowed, but  consolidation  was  oompiete  eight  weeks  after  the  introduction 
of  the  seton.  Dr.  Mott  r^garda  the  mnth  case  as  unique^  it  being  an 
example  of  itnira^uieriate  non^onioa.  The  ohild,  aged  four  months,  was  in 
excellent  health,  and  well  formed.  It  was  brought  on  account  of  a  sup- 
posed distortion  of  the  foot;  but  upon  ojiamination  this  was  found  to  be 
normal,  while  an  ununited  fraotureof  the  tibia  and  fibula  existed^  about  two 
inches  above  the  ankle-joint.  No  pun  was  caused  -on  motion,  and  the 
mother  stated  that  the  parts  were  just  in  the  same  state  when  the  child  was 
born.  After  in  vain  trying  adjustment,  movements  of  the  ends  of  the 
bone,  blistering,  and  galvano-puncture,  a  seton  was  passed  with  little  pain, 
and  gave  rise  to  little  inflammation  or  suppuration.  In  four  we^s  the 
union  was  firm,  and  some  of  the  threads  were  removed.  Now,  however, 
without  obvious  cause,  violent  inflammation  seized  the  leg,  the  seton  had 
to  be  renmved,  and  the  bones  reguned  all  their  mobility.  The  parent 
refused  a  re-app^calion ;  but  in  a  note  to  this  communication,  written  in 
May,  1851,  Dr.  Mott  states  that  three  weeks  since  {th%  diild  then  being 
eleven  years  of  age),  he  had  sawn  off  the  ends  of  the  bone,  and  connected 
them  with  a  silver  wire;  and  that  thus  far  the  case  had  done  well. 

Dr.  Mott  be^eves  that  the  seton  will  usually  be  only  found  to  succeed 
when  the  bones  are  in  actual  contact,  or  very  nearly  so;  and  that  when 
they  ure  not  so,  no  operation  pronuses  bett^  than  that  of  resection  of  the 
fragments  and  their  union  by  means  of  wire. 

On  Laceration  of  the  Corpus  Ca^vemosum  Fenia. — Dr.  Mott  relates  two 
cases  of  this  so-called  "  fmcture**  of  the  penis,  which  occurred  under  very 
similar  circumstances — via.,  the  penis  being  struck  while  in  a  state  of 
vigorous  matinal  erection.  The  great  amount  of  tumefaction  and  dis- 
tortion which  ensued,  gave  rise  to  much  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
patiants;  but  Dr.  Mott  found,  that  by  quietude,  and  the  application  of 
discutient  lotions  or  ice,  absoi|ition  of  the  effused  fluid  was  rapidly  induoed, 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  part  being  avoided. 

Caaee  of  Tracheotomy.  By  Drs.  Van  Buren  and  Buck. — ^In  the  first  of 
Dr.  Van  Buren's  cases,  tracheotomy  was  performed  for  the  removal  qf  a 
foreign  body  from  the  air-paaaages.  The  child,  aged  ihr^  years,  waa  sud- 
denly seiaed  with  paroxyamal  cough,  and  occasional  eroupy  respiration, 
after  swallowing  plums;  but  was  treated  for  croup.  When  seen  by 
Dr.  Van  Buren,  fourteen  days  after  the  accident,  he  still  suffered  from 
asYere  paroxysmal  cough,  e«»ecially  at  night.  Durmg  waking  hoors,  a 
whistling  sound  was  constantly  heard  in  the  throat;  but  not  during  sleep. 
The  voice  was  unnatural;  but  deglutition  was  quite  normal.  Pressure  on 
the  thyroid  cartikge  caused  pain  and  usually  cough.  The  trachea  was  opened 
at  the  aixth  or  seventh  ring  on  the  fifteenth  day,  and  air  wBa  expelled  with 
great  force  by  the  cough.  In  less  than  two  minutes,  the  shank  of  a  plum- 
stem  and  the  seed  of  a  water-melon  were  forcibly  expelled;  and  from  this 
moment  the  cough  ceaaed  and  the  breatliing  beoEune  normal     In  this 
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r  ehUyro/orm  wad  employed,  the  child  hfkttf^  kept  inMnable  luilil  the 
dressings  were  completed — a  period  of  fifty^five  miiiutes.  Its  adndnutoa- 
Hon  admirably  facilitated  the  performance  of  what  is  u^ally,  in  a  young 
child,  a  troublesome  operation.  In  two  other  eases  referred  to,  ch}oroform 
1u»  been  nsed  in  the  United  States  wHh  the  same  good  effeets ;  althoagh 
its  use  is  not  admitted  in  this  operadon  by  £m>opean  aothoritieft.  Trachiso- 
tomy  was  performed  in  Dr.  Van  Barents  second  case,  on  aooou&t  of 
impending  suffocation  in  ByfMtitic  ulceraHen  of  the  iarynx,  ooming  on  in 
the  progress  of  syphilitic  sore^throat.  The  relief  was  hnmediaite  and 
striking,  although^  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  patient 
eventually  died.  Six  weeks  after  the  operation,  and  when  the  patient's 
general  condition  seemed  amending,  the  tttbe  having  been  kept  out  for  half 
an  hour  could  not  be  reintroduced,  in  consequence  of  the  great  oontraction 
of  the  aperture  which  then  occurred.  This  had  to  be  enlarged,  snffoca- 
tion  in  the  mean  time  wellnigh  taking  place.  The  patient  died,  hectic,  four 
months  after  the  operation,  all  the  diseased  parts  above  the  aperture  exhi-^ 
biting  a  disposition  to  reparation.  The  thhd  case  was  one  of  cr&up,  occur- 
ring in  a  child  three  years  old.  After  the  various  other  remedies  had  been 
resorted  to  in  vain,  tracheotomy  was  performed  frith  apparent  relief;  but 
the  child  died  in  two  hours  after,  while  seemingly  in  a  tranquil  deep. 

Dr.  Buck,  however,  relates  a  case  of  croup,  in  which  tracdieotomy  was 
performed  with  success.  S.  B.,  a  lad  set.  1 1,  while  gradually  reeovering 
from  the  effects  of  sloughing  of  the  mouth,  the  consequence  of  the  free 
administration  of  calomel  in  scarlatina,  was  seized  with  symptoms  of  croup, 
which  were  temporarily  relieved.  In  a  few  days  the  disease  re-appeared 
in  an  aggravated  form,  and  as  the  boy's  end  seemed  rapidly  approaching, 
b  spite  of  the  varied  treatment  employed  during  forty-eight  hours,  a 
portion  of  the  fourth  ring  of  the  trachea  was  excised,  8th  July,  1849,  with 
the  effect  of  immediately  relieving  the  embarrassed  respiration.  As  the 
aryteno-epiglottidean  folds  were  felt,  by  the  finger  passed  into  the  fauces, 
to  be  swollen  and  pulpy,  a  nitrate-of-silver  lotion  (first  dj,  and  then  5j  to 
an  oz.)  was  commenced  to  be  applied  with  a  probang  on  the  1 1th.  By 
great  effort  the  patient  was  able,  on  the  14th,  to  breaUie  once  or  twice 
through  the  natural  passage.  The  tube,  on  account  of  the  accumulations 
of  mucus,  required  changing  twice  a  day  for  some  time.  By  August  20,  on 
removing  the  tube  the  while,  and  closing  the  aperture,  a  few  words  could 
be  audibly  uttered  with  considerable  effort.  In  October,  18d0,  he  was  still 
obliged  to  wear  the  tube,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  fredj  engaging 
in  rofmst  ftports.  With  the  tube  closed  he  could  breathe  eight  or  ten  times 
uninterruptedly,  though  considerable  effort  was  required.  In  using  his  voice, 
he  dosed  the  tube  with  the  finger. 

€aae  ef  AmpukUionnt  the  HipjoirU.  By  Dr.  Van  Burea. — ^Three  cases 
are  on  record,  in  which  amputation  of  the  hip-joint  has  been  successfuily 
pefformed,  after  prior  amputation  of  the  thigh  (those  of  A.  Cooper,  H. 
Mayo,  alid  Sands  Cox),  and  Dr.  Van  Buren  now  adds  a  fourth.  It  occurred 
in  the  person  of  one  Elijah  Vanderhoof,  forty-three  years  of  age,  and  of  good 
constitution.  The  amputation  of  the  thigh  was  performed  May,  1848,  on 
account  of  a  tumour  weighing  thirteen  pounds,  which  proved  to  be  ''  a  mag- 
i^oent  specimen  of  true  eartilaginous  exostosis.'*    At  ^e  endof  siz  weeks 
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the  patient  vna  akAe  to  regame  hk  ooeupatioii  as  a  shoemaker.  By  Joly^i 
1 849,  an  enlargement  of  the  rematning  portion  of  the  femur  became  evident  % 
and  as  this  increased  so  mueh  that  it  was  bj  no  means  certain  to  whai 
h^ht  it  extended,  annpiitation  at  the  hip^jeint  was  resolved  npon.  This 
was  performed  in  March,  1850,  twenty  ligatures  baring  been  required,  and 
not  more  than  tea  ounces  of  Uood  beuag  lost.  The  patient  was  replaced  in 
bed  about  forty-five  minutes  aftsr  haimig  eommenced  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform.  No  shook  ensued,  thefmise  being  omly  seYenty-five.  Witbdn 
mx  weeks  the  patknt  was  in  a  oonditiento.  be 'presented  to  the  Aoademy^ 
and  a  residenoe  of  a  few  months  in  the  ocnntvy  lestorcd  him  so  as  to 
enable  him  again  to  support  his  lamily.  Scone  difficulty  was  found  in 
bringing  him  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  iarconseqiienee  of  the  slow- 
ness  of  the  respiration,  and  the  irregular  aotion  of  the  heart  which  it  seemed 
ta  induce.  The  &ct  of  the  patient  of  late  having  so  freely  resorted  to  the 
use  of  opium,  to  relieve  his  pain,  may  perhaps  be  adduced  in  explanatioB 
cf  thisL  . 

Dr.  Van  Buren  observes,  that  the  operation  by  lateral  flaps  was  resorted 
to  in  the  three  other  cases.  After  repeated  trials  on  the  subject,  he 
adopted  a  modification  of  Liston's  epetation  with  antero^posterior  flaps,  in 
which  the  posterior  flap  is  made  by  cutting  from  without  inwards,  towards 
the  bone,  the  disarticulation  of  the  femur  being  left  to  the  last.  The 
etxeeution  of  this,  with  a  little  practice,  requires  less  than  half  a  minute. 

Dr.  Metcalfe  has  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  mode  of  employing 
Morojbrm,  based  upon  observations  that  he  has  made  on  near  eight  hun< 
died  cases,  in  which  he  has  administered  this  agent.  He  observes,  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  practitioners  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  prefer  chloroform  to  ether,  believing  it  to  be  possessed  of  iha 
advantages  claimed  ior  it  by  Simpson,  and,  when  properly  employed,  noli 
more  dangerous  than  that  substance.  In  comparing  the  numb^  of  deaths 
caused  by  these  agents  respectively,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  infinitely 
greater  number  of  cases  in  whidi  chloroform  has  been  administered. 
Although  Dr.  Metcalfe  has  found,  like  Soubeiran  and  Gregory,  that  head- 
ache, nausea,  and  bronchial  irritation  are  caused  by  an  impure  quality  of 
chlorofonn,  he  is  not  disposed  to  attribute  all  the  deaths  that  have  occurred 
to  the  use  of  such;  nor  does  he  agree  with  Dr.  Snow  in  considering  these 
explained  by  the  neglect  of  the  employment  of  an  inhaling  apparatus.  In 
some  of  the  cases  due  precautions  have  not  been  observed ;  while  in  some 
rare  instances,  pure  chloroform  itself  seems  to  act  as  a  poison  on  the 
system. 

In  considering  the  preoemiions  that  should  be  taken,  Dr.  Metcalfe 
regards  as  an  essential  one,  that  the  superint^idenoe  of  the  inhalatum, 
during  surgical  operations,  should  be  confided  to  a  person  whose  sole 
business  it  is  to  watch  its  effects  upon  the  pati^it.  A£fections  of  the 
heart  should  contra-indieate  its  use ;  but  pulmonary  emphysema,  or  tubercle, 
esoq>t  when  very  advanced,  need  not  do  so.  Bespiratiott  in  emphysema 
seems  rather  carried  on  with  increased  than  diminished  facility  under  its 
use.  The  position  of  the  patient  is  of  great  importance.  It  should  be 
unconstrained,  and  as  nearly  koriaonkd  as  posmble.  The  tendency  to' 
i^ysfiope  is  thus  obviated,  and  the  respiratory  movements  axe  more  &eelj 
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performecL  li  is-to  thft  fiwt  o£  this  position  being  then  nisintMirtd>  tb<kt 
Dr.  Met<»lfeattiibiita9  tfae6xemp6ioQ iin^  all  ill  dffents^  that. has  hitherto 
attandsd  Hbm  ofastetrioii  enploymeiit  of  this  substanoD.  In  seveEal  of  Um 
ialal  cases,  it  has  been  administeved  ift  the  sitting  posture.  OocaBioniJly 
padenis  are  met  with  who  -roqnice  instruotion  in  tihe  manner  of  inhaling) 
Mfingirhea  lefb  to  ^thBOOBelyea  ta  take  in  a  sofficknt  ^uamtity  into  tha 
lungs  to  produce  the  oomptete  oflfeot^i  and-  the  unpleasant  sTrnptoms  arise 
iriBfioh ''attend  an  imperfeot  administESMtion.  In  siirgioal  operations^  too^  in 
onier  to  ayold  a  shock:  from- tnttital  impression,  the  inhalation  should  be 
per&rmed  in  another  spaitment^  to  which  also  the  patient  should  be 
bronglit  bsfik  after  4he<c<MaBpIetion  of  the  operation^  so  that  no  unpleasant 
flight  may  meet  his  «ye  on  recovering  from  the  anaasthesia.  In  one  oaae, 
aburming  synoope  was  induced  by  the  patient  suddenly  beholding  hia 
amputated  limlx  The  stomaoh  should  be  empty  at  the  time  of  inhalation, 
as  nausea  is  tiien  muoh  less  likely  to  occur,  and  the  operation  less  likely 
to  be  interrupted  by  vomiting.  Dr.  Metcalfe  has,  however,  never  known 
any  serioos- symptom  result  from  vccniting  from  chloroform. 

In  respect  to  the  moeitd  of  administration,  Dr.  Metcalfe  prefers  admi- 
nistering it  witii  a  faandkerdliief,  that  is  never  allowed  to  oome  in  conitact 
with  the  face,  so  that  a  free  admixture  of  air  is  secured  at  each  inspire^ 
tion.  He  considers  the  rapid  induction  of  anfflsthesia,  as  recommended  by 
Simpson,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  stage  of  muscular  excitement»-a 
dangerous  practice  in  persons  of  great  susceptibility.  Bronchial  irritation, 
oough,  and  congestion  of  the  &ce,  which  follow  the  too  rapid  filHng  of  the 
lungs  with  the  unmixed  vapour,  all  disappear,  and  the  ansasthetio  state  is 
kindly  induced  when  the  above  mode  of  administration  is  observed. 
During  the  inhalation,  strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
respiratory  function.  When  deep  anaesthesia  is  induced,  the  voluntary 
■MBdes  are  completely  paralysed,  so  that  respiration  is  exclusively  carried  on 
by  the  abdominal  musdes,  the  di^hragm,  and  the  elastidty  of  the  lungs. 
When  in  this  kind  of  respiration  any  considerable  degree  of  dyspnoea  exists, 
we  should  allow  air  alone  to  be  inspired  until  that  has  b^ome  relieved 
The  occurrence  of  stertorous  breathing  is  always  a  sign  of  deep  narcotism, 
warning  us  to  suspend  the  employment  of  the  agent. 

in  treating  oases  in  which  the  cmassthasia  has  been  oa/rried  too  four,  Dr. 
Metcalfe  regards  the  prompt  resort  to  artiji(nal  respiration  as  the  primary 
indication ;  and  he  mticises  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  published  cases, 
in  which,  in  plaoe  of  at  onoe  employing  this,  time  has  been  lost  in  the 
attempt  to  force  fluids  down  the  throats  of  persons  who  had  lost  the  powtf 
of  swallowing.  He  relates  an  interesting  case,  which  illustrates  tho 
advantage  of  the  practice  he  recommends.  Chloroform  was  administered  to 
a  man  in  the  recumbent  posture,  ist  50,  of  good  and  robust  health,  who  was 
about  to  submit  to  the  extirpation  of  an  eye.  He  had  been  accustomed  to 
drink  freely,  and,  as  often  happens  with  such  persons,  he  was  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  chloroform  with  difficulty.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  muscular  action  and  incoherent  talking;  but  in  seventeen  minutes 
there  was  slight  stertorous  breathing,  complete  muscular  relaxation,  and 
insensibility  to  hard  pinching.  The  operation  was  completed  in  a  minute, 
the  patient  groaning  slightly,  and  making  automatic  muscular  movements, 
not  imfraquently  ae«i  when  aasesthesia  is  not  carried  to  its  highest  extents 
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A  snMurt  gush  of  arterial  Uood  followed  the  opemtion,  butstG^ped  in  a  few 
seecHidsy  when  it  was  also  observed  that  the  pulse  and  respiration  were 
arrested,  the  &ee  becoming  rapidly  blanched.  Life  to  all  appearance  was 
exi»inct|  when  Dr.  Metcalfe,  recollecting  a  similar  procedure  on  the  part  of 
Bicordy  at  once  applied  his  lips  to  those  of  the  patient,  closing  the  nares 
with  one  hand  and  holding  the  mouth  open  with  the  other,  and  slowly 
inflated  the  longs,  imitating  as  fiur  as  possible  a  natural  inspiration.  Aji 
assistant,  by  compressing  the  thorax,  and  pressing  op  the  diaphragm,  per- 
formed artificial  expiration,  while  anoiher  pressed  the  thjrroid  cartilage 
against  the  spine.  After  fifteen  or  twenty  such  respirations,  whidi 
occupied  about  two  minutes,  the  patient  gave  a  feebl«$  gasp,  and  a  slight 
spurt  of  blood  took  place  from  the  artery.  Artificial  respiration  was  con- 
tinued about  a  minute  longer,  the  hsamorrhage  returned,  the  breathing  and 
pulse  recovered  their  natural  condition,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  patient 
was  able  to  speak  concerning  the  operation.  His  eonvaktcenee  waa  as 
rapid  as  is  usual 

In  one  of  the  papers,  Dr.  Mott  relates  three  cases,  illustrating  the  value 
of  this  agent  in  extending  the  sphere  of  surgical  interference,  enaubling  many 
necessary  operations  to  bo  undertaken  which  the  fears  of  the  patient  or  the 
hesitation  of  the  surgeon  would  have  caused  to  be  declined.  His  cases 
were  examples  of  very  large  glandular  tumours  situated  in  the  necks  of 
diildren,  the  removal  of  which  entailed  an  amount  of  tedious  dissection, 
and  a  risk  of  the  production  of  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  which  he 
would  not  have  ventured  upon  unaided  by  chloroform.  As  these  cases 
occurred  in  1848,  we  need  not  further  advert  to  this  point,  which  the 
experience  of  most  surgeons  has  since  then  enabled  them  to  appreciate. 
We  may,  however,  state,  that  while  two  of  the  children  recovered,  the  third 
died  about  seven  hours  after  the  operation;  but  Dr.  Mott  attributes  this 
occurrence,  the  possibility  of  which  had  indeed  been  contemplated,  to  the 
great  amount  of  hemorrhage  which  took  phioe  from  enormously  enluged 
veins.  The  child  had  completely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
chloroform. 

Case  of  Aneurism  amd  Ligature  qftlie  Left  SuMaviom  Artery,  By  Dr. 
Valentine  Mott. — James  Smith,  a  labourer,  aged  35,  received  a  violent  blow 
from  the  edge  of  a  cask,  which  struck  him  just  below  the  left  clavide.  In  a 
few  weeks  a  painful  pulsating  tumour  became  formed  under  the  clavicle ; 
and  as  compression  outside  the  scalenus  anticus  arrested  the  pulsation,  it 
was  determined  to  tie  the  subclavian  at  this  point,  although  the  exhausted 
condition  of  the  patient  from  suffering,  and  the  highly  (Bdematous  and 
erysipelatous  state  of  his  arm,  did  not  augur  well  for  the  success  of  the 
operation.  The  tumour  was  mostly  below  the  clavicle  in  its  entire  length, 
extended  considerably  into  the  axilla,  penetrated  to  near  the  outer  edge  of 
the  scaleni,  and  raised  the  clavicle  and  shoulder.  On  the  1 5th  of  NovembeTi 
1850,  the  patient  being  seated  in  a  chair,  the  subclavian  was  exposed  just 
where  it  passes  from  under  the  anterior  scalenus.  The  vessel  was  distinctly 
felt  and  seen;  but  it  was  long  found  impossible  to  bring  the  hook  of  the 
needle  around  it,  though  for  what  reason  Dr.  Mott  cannot  understand. 
The  artery  seemed  as  if  firmly  liound  down  to  the  parts  beneatL  Keversing 
the  position  of  the  iaatmment,  the  hook  was  at  last,  afber  great  difficulty 
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and  perseverance,  passed  from  above  downwards  tmdef  the  vessel.  In 
taming  the  pmnt  upwards  so  as  to  get  at  the  eye,  an  alarming  torrent  of 
blood  mahed  from  the  sac  The  htemorrbage  was  controlled  bj  passing 
the  points  of  two  fingen  of  Uie  left  hand  into  the  wound ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  blood,  the  needle  was  passed,  and  the  hook  and  ligature  brought  out 
from  below  upwards.  All  present  declared  themselres  satisfied  that  the 
ligature  was  under  the  artery ;  and  idftbough  not  quite  sure  upon  this  point 
imnsel^  Dr.  Mofit  taed  it,  a^d  the  pulsation  in  the  aneurism  instantly 
oeased.  While,  however,  the  woiund  was  being  dressed,  the  pulsation  was 
reproduced.  In  the  uncertainty  ef  what  had  really  been  tied,  aittempts 
were  again  made,  after  exposing  the  artery  under  tlie  outer  edge  of  the 
scalenus  anticus,  to  bring  the  hook  under  the  artery,  and  after  nmny  trials, 
this  was  aecomplished.  The  pulsation  again  ceased,  and  the  tumour 
diminished  to  one-half  its  size.  Very  little  local  disturbance  or  constitu- 
tional irritation  followed;  and  in  a  few  days  the  tumour  had  nearly  disap- 
peared, the  clavicle  returning  to  its  natural  position.  The  first  ligature 
came  away  with  slight  traction  on  the  seventeenth  day,  having  a  larger 
noose  than  Dr.  Mott  had  ever  seen  after  ligaAure  of  any  other  artery.  'Die 
second  ligature  was  not  detached  until  the  thirtieth  day,  and  presented 
idmost  as  lai^e  a  noose  as  the  first. 

**  I  am  sure  that  the  first  ligature  was  not  around  a  nerre,  as  the  pain  at  the 
instant  of  its  apphcation  would  have  been  insupportable,  and  the  nunhness  of  some 
part  of  the  arm  or  forearm  and  fingers  would  have  been  an  inseparable  accompani- 
ment. While  the  ligature  was  beneath  it,  as  is  my  custom,  I  pressed  opposite  it 
with  the  forefinger,  and  so  did  my  assistants,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  aneurism 
oeased.  Ajid  on  tjing  it,  the  tumour  ceased  to  beat.  Now  what  did  I  tie  in  this 
ligature  ?  I  frankly  own  I  no  not  know.  I  cannot  feel  willing  to  admit  that  I 
was  mistaken  in  the  artery,  when  it  was  plainly  felt,  and  even  seen,  and  when,  too, 
the  relative  anatomy  was  all  exposed  before  me,  and  which  I  feel  I  ought  to  be 
faniTJiar  with.  Bat  so  it  is — ^tne  fsusts  I  have  stated—others  may  judge.  If  two 
sobeiavian  arteries  had  ever  been  seen  on  one  side,  that  would  be  my  r^uge.  To 
me  this  case  is  peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive.  First,  on  account  of  the 
possibilitjr  of  two  subclavian  arteries  on  the  same  side.  Secondly,  the  laceration  of 
the  aneurismal  sac  by  the  hook.  Thirdly,  my  being  able  to  command  the  frightful 
torrent  of  arterial  blood  from  the  opening  in  the  sac  by  two  fingers  of  my  left  band. 
llien  making  a  further  dissection,  and  tying  the  artery  under  the  edge  of  the 
scalenus.  And  lastly,  and  best,  and  most  certain  of  all,  for  the  patient  to  recover." 
($.  165.) 

Dr.  Mott  has  now  operated  in  seven  cases,  six  times  sucoessliilly.  In 
the  fiital  case,  the  ligature  was  placed  within  the  thyroid  axis  of  the  right 
subclavian ;  in  the  others,  without  the  scaleni. 


Abt.  XL 

PkysuJogvcal  Reseaa-ckes.  By  Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodii:,  Bart.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
Institute  of  France.  Collected  and  Eepublished  from  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions.* — London,  1851.     8vo,  pp.  146. 

Tbm  name  of  John  Hunter  is  held  in  reverence  alike  by  every  Physi<^ogist 
and  by  every  Surgeon;  but  it  is  not  only  in  his  separate  excellence 
is  eadi  <^  these  departments   of  labour,  that  his  greatness  must  be 
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recognised.  He  is  the  only  man  who  ever,  in  anything  like  the  same 
measure  and  degree,  combined  the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  the  science 
and  the  art,  in  all  that  relates  to  vital  action  in  its  normal  and  abnormal 
states.  Other  great  physiologists  have  thrown  out  hints  for  practical  men 
to  seize  and  apply;  other  great  surgeons  have  employed  a  few  occasional 
hours  in  prosecuting  some  favourite  line  of  physiological  inquiry:  but  the 
general  fact  has  been,  that  each  department  has  been  separately  pursued 
by  those  who  make  it  their  special  vocation,  and  that  practical  men  not 
nnfrequently  manifest  an  undisguised  contempt  for  the  mere  theorists  who 
maintain  that  a  knowledge  of  the  healthy  action  of  the  system  is  essential 
to  a  due  comprehension  of  its  abnormities,  whilst  physiologists  are  not 
slow  to  retort  upon  those,  in  whose  practice  they  trace,  not  merely  a  pro- 
found ignorance  of  Nature's  laws,  but  also,  it  may  be,  a  systematic  anta- 
gonism to  her  curative  efforts. 

Hence  we  heartily  welcome  any  manifestation,  on  the  part  of  the  leaders 
in  our  profession,  of  a  disposition  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  value  of  its 
scientific  basis ;  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  career,  they  may  have 
themselves  contributed  to  extend  and  deepen;  but  from  labouring  at 
which  they  have  been  subsequently  drawn-off,  by  the  attractions  of  the 
more  lucrative,  though  we  cannot  admit  it  to  be  the  more  dignified  work, 
of  building  up  the  superstructure  of  surgical  practice.  Among  all  the 
surgeons  of  our  time,  however,  there  is  none  in  whose  writings  the  advan- 
tage of  having  early  laid  such  a  foundation  is  more  plainly  discernible, 
than  in  those  of  Sir  B.  Brodie;  and  this  not  merely,  perhaps  not  so 
much,  in  the  actual  amount  of  physiological  information  displayed,  as  in 
tlmt  philosophical  habit  of  thought  which  leads  to  a  right  appreciation  of 
pathological  phenomena,  and  in  that  tendency  to  base  the  rules  of  practice 
upon  general  principles,  which  marks  the  distinction  between  the  scientific 
and  the  empirical  practitioner.  Entertaining,  as  we  do,  the  highest  opinion 
of  Sir  B.  Brodie  s  qualifications  for  the  study  of  physiology,  of  which 
his  early  contributions  to  that  science  are  an  evidence,  it  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  regret  to  us  that  he  should  have  found  "  the  duties  of  an  arduous 
profession"  quite  incompatible  with  "  the  pursuit  of  those  physiological 
inquiries  to  which  he  was  able  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
during  the  early  part  of  his  professional  life"  (Preface);  and  we  could 
wish  that,  like  his  great  predecessor,  he  had  continued  to  justify  his  early 
promise  of  greatness,  in  both  these  fields  of  honourable  though  not  equally 
remunerated  labour,  and  had  given  to  the  present  generation  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  the  attainment  of  high  distinction  in  both. 

The  two  subjects  towards  which  Sir  B.  Brodie's  attention  was  especially 
directed,  during  what  may  be  called  the  physiological  period  of  his  career, 
seem  to  have  been  the  participation  of  the  Nervous  system  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Animal  Heat,  and  the  modu8  opercmdi  of  Poisons  on  the  animal 
system.  We  desire  to  direct  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  his 
contributions  to  the  first  of  the^e  inquiries ;  because  we  conceive  that  they 
have  been  too  much  overlooked  by  those  who  liave  considered  the  pro- 
duction of  animal  heat  in  a  simply  chemical  point  of  view,  and  that  they 
brought  to  light  facts  which  cannot  be  fairly  ignored  in  any  discussion  <^ 
the  subject,  and  which,  to  sav  the  least,  require  such  an  explanation  from 
the  upholders  of  the  chemical  theoiy  as  they  have  never  deigned  to  bestow. 
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Although  the  parentage  of  the  chemical  theory  of  animal  heat  is  not 
unfrequently  asfflgned  io  Liebig,  and  although  he  has  doubtless  laboured 
to  ^ve  it  consistency  and  definiteness,  as  well  as  a  surer  foundation  in 
&cts,  yet  he  would  not  himself)  we  are  confident^  claim  to  have  originated 
U  ;  since  a  mere  tyro  in  the  history  either  of  Chemistry  or  of  Physiology 
could  immediately  adduce  full  proof  to  the  contrary. — The  simple  facts  of 
the  case  we  conceive  to  be  these.  The  ancient  opinion  respecting  the  use 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  introduction  of  air  in  respiration,  was,  that  it  served 
to  cod  the  blood,  which  had  been  heated,  according  to  the  mechanicians^ 
by  the  friction  of  its  particles  against  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  or,  according 
to  the  chemists,  by  a  fermentation  taking  place  in  the  heart.  The  first 
writer  who  seems  to  have  seriously  questioned  this  doctrine,  was  Mayow; 
who,  iu  his  Tracts  on  various  philosophical  subjects  (1G74),  explicitly 
advanced  the  two  positions,  that  the  effect  of  respiration  is  not  to  cool  the 
bloody  but  to  generate  heat,  and  that  it  does  this  by  an  operation  in  every 
respect  analogous  to  combustion.  In  the  existing  state  of  chemical  know- 
ledge, his  hypothesb  was,  of  course,  very  imperfect ;  but  still  his  method 
of  experimenting  was  the  one,  which,  more  fully  carried  out,  has  since 
beetf  thought  sufficient  to  establish  it.  He  burned  a  candle  under  a  bell-glass^ 
and  found  the  residual  air  so  deteriorated  as  to  be  incapable  of  supporting 
combustion ;  he  then  caused  a  mouse  to  breathe  a  similar  quantity  of  air,  and 
the  necessity  of  its  renewal  was  soon  apparent.  After  this,  he  put  a 
mouse  and  a  candle  together  under  the  same  glass  vessel,  and  found  that 
the  mouse  lived  only  half  as  long  as  it  had  existed  when  alone  under  the 
glass ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  endeavoured  to  fire  combustible  matter  in  air 
which  had  been  spoiled  by  breathing,  and  found  that  no  combustion  took 
place.  His  conclusion,  "  that  the  nitro-aerial  particles  are  absorbed  both 
by  the  candle  and  the  animal,**  is  essentially  correct  in  idea ;  for  we  have 
only  to  substitute  a  phrase  expressive  of  the  conversion  of  atmospheric 
oxygen  into  carbonic  acid,  as  the  change  which  is  common  to  the  two 
substances,  to  make  the  doctrine  complete.  That  substitution  toaa  effected 
as  soon  as  ever  chemists  had  found  out  the  true  nature  of  oxygen  and 
of  carbonic  acid ;  for  when  Black  had  shown  that  the  expired  air  differs 
from  the  inspired  by  the  addition  of  carbonic  acid  (or  fixed  air,  as  it  was 
then  termed),  and  Priestley  had  demonstrated  that  the  expired  air  further 
£ffers  from  the  inspired  by  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  the  ground 
was  prepared  for  Lavoisier  to  develope  the  conclusion,  that  the  essential 
change  which  the  air  undergoes  in  respiration  is  the  conversion  of  a 
i)o'rtioh  of  its  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid,  by  a  process  resembling  com- 
bustipn.  That  the  evolution  of  animal  heat  was  dependent  upon  this 
j^roJuction  of  carbonic  acid,  just  as  heat  is  generated  by  the  combustion  of 
carbon  and  the  production  of  "  fixed  air**  elsewhere,  seems  to  have  been 
yery  distinctly  laid  down  by  Black ;  but  the  doctrine  was  subsequently 
advanced,  no  doubt  independently,  by  Lavoisier,  and  derived  a  more  secure 
t;app<^rt  from  his  researches  upon  the  nature  of  the  combustive  process 
generally^  in  which  he  had  the  advantage  (not  possessed  by  Black)  of  the 
mMoy^ry  of  oxygen  that  had  been  made  in  the  interval.  Thus  the  "  com- 
l^^ve  theolf/'  of  animal  heat,  which  had  been  so  clearly  advanced  by 
MijyoWf  was  placed  upon  a  firm  chemical  foundation;  and  although  it  is 
^^  ntohMe  that  Lavoisier  may  have  arrived  at  it  from  his  ovm  ad- 
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mirftble  reaearolies  on  combmstios,  yet  it  most  be  borne  m  mind  that  the  doc- 
trine bad  not  only  been  propounded  in  England,  npon  the  basis  of  actual 
experiment,  a  century  before,  but  bad  been  adopted  and  confirmed  by  an: 
eminent  Britisb  ebemisfc,  wbo  bad  fiimisbed  one  of  the  most  important 
data  whereon  Lavoisier  founded  bis  own  oonciusion,  the  other  of  these 
data  having  been  supplied  by  another  British  chemist,  whose  hard-earned 
£ame  has  been  but  grudgingly  admitted  by  the  partizans  of  the  distin- 
guished Frencbmanw  Thus,  as  it  seems  to  us,  it  is  no  more  correct  to 
assign  the  parentage  of  the  Chemioal  theory  of  Animal  Heat  to  Lavoisier, 
than  to  confer  it  upon  Liebig;  although  it  may  be  fieely  conceded  that 
his  researches  upon  combustion  gave  it  that  eonipieteness  and  definiteness 
n  which  it  had  been  previously  deficient. 

But  the  doctrine  of  Black  and  Lavoin^,  being  founded  on  the  aasamp^ 
tion  that  the  combustive  process  takes  place  in  the  lungs,  the  oxygen  of 
the  inspired  air  being  there  made  to  bum-o£P  the  carbon  brought  by  the 
blood,  was  open  to  the  obvious  objection  that,  if  true,  the  lungs  should  be 
hotter  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body;  and  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that  the  force  of  this  objection  was  so  strongly  felt  by  Dr.  Black,  that  he 
was  led  by  it  to  relinquish  his  hypothesis.     The  subject  was  taken  np, 
however,  by  Dr.  Crawford,  who  applied  to  it  Dr.  Black's  own  theory  of 
'' latent  heat;"  and  by  this  theory,  he  raised  upon  his  own  experimental 
investigations  a  superslmcture  of  doctrine,  which  has  been  characterised  by 
a  moat  competent  judge  as  ''  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  application  of  physical  and  chemical  reasoning  to  the 
animal  economy,  that  had  ever  been  presented  to  the  world.''     The  essen- 
tial point  of  this  doctrine  was  the  (supposed)  greater  capacity  of  arterial 
than  of  venous  blood  for  caloric;  whereby  the  beat  generated  in  the  lungs 
by  the  combustive  process  is  not  set  free,  but  beoimes  '<  latent"  in  the 
arterialiaed  blood,  only  becoming  "  sensible"  when  that  blood  is  rendered 
venous  by  its  transit  through  the  systemic  capillaries;  wherdby  its  warmth 
was  uniformly  distributed  through  the  body.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as 
another  example  of  the  appropria^vejvess  oi  Lavoisier,  that  in  his  '  Memoir 
on  the  Source  of  Animal  Heat,'  published  subsequently  to  Crawford's  trea- 
tise, he  coolly  adopts  this  doctrine  as  his  own ;  notwithstanding  that  he 
gives  abundant  evidence  of  possessing  a  full  acquaintance  with  Crawford's 
researches.     This  doctrine,  as  we  presume  that  all  our  readers  are  aware, 
has  been  set  aside  by  subsequent  researches.     For  the  idea,  originally 
advanced  by  La  Grange  and  Hassenfrats,  that  the  blood  brings  to  tiie 
lungs,  not  free  carbon,  but  carbonic  acid,  and  that  it  goes  from  the  lungs  to 
the  tissues  chaiged  with  free  oxygen,  has  now  been  fully  substantiated  by 
the  experimental  researches  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Edwards,  Professor  Magnus,  and 
others ;  so  that  we  now  know  that  the  combustive  process  takes  place  in  t^e 
systemic  capillaries,  at  least  as  much  as  in  the  pulmonary.    And,  moreover, 
it  appears  from  the  inquiries  of  Dr.  J.  Davy,  that  if  there  be  any  difference 
between  the  capacitiea  of  venous  and  of  arterial  blood  for  caloric^  such 
difference  is  in  i^e  contrary  direction  to  that  asserted  by  Dr.  Crawford. 

All  the  earlier  theorizers  upon  this  subject  regavded  the  ooerhanic  aoid 
of  the  expired  air  as  the  sole  product  of  the  combustive  {srocess;  ssid 
looked  upon  the  watery  vapour  exhaled  from  the  lungs  as  a  mere  product 
ef  evaporation  from  the  moist  lining  membrane  of  theaiivpassageB  andaifi  . 
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odls.  This  conclusion  seemed  to  be  bome  out  by  the  correspondence 
which  VBrioiis  experimenters  asserted  to  exist,  between  the  amount  of 
ozjgen  that  disappesjs  from  ^e  inspired  air,  and  ^at  which  exists  in  the 
carbonic  acid  set  free  in  expiration.  And  it  was  maintained  bj  LaToisier 
and  Lapkce,  as  tiie  result  of  comparative  experiments,  that  the  quantity  of 
haat  generated  in  a  given  period  by  the  oombustion  of  carbon  in  the  living 
body,  as  measorad  by  that  which  is  evolvod  in  the  production  of  an  equal 
amount  of  carboaio  acid  by  the  orttinary  oombustion  of  carbon,  is  equid  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  animal  temperature  during  the  same  period.  The 
more  exact  experiments  of  Dulong,  however,  showed  that  this  was  far  front 
being  the  case;  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  in  a  given  time  by  a  warm* 
blooded  animal,  being  considerably  more  than  the  combustion  of  the  caibon 
oontained  in  the  products  of  exhalation  would  serve  to  account  for.  But 
Dulong  noticed,  that  besides  the  oxygen  which  is  expended  in  the  format 
tion  of  the  carbonic  add,  a  oonsidemble  quantity,  sometimes  amounting  to 
one-third  of  the  whole,  was  expended  in  some  other  mode;  and  he  sur- 
mised that  tins  must  be  consumed  in  other  combustive  processes,  one 
product  of  which  migki  be  a  portion  of  the  water  exhaled  from  the  lungs. 
That  such  is  really  the  case,  has  been  assumed  by  most  of  the  advocates  of 
the  diemical  theoiy  of  animal  heat,  Professor  Liebig  amongst  the  rest;  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  very  exact  data  for  the  assumption  have  bemi 
si4>plied.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  its  fsvour  has  always 
appeared  to  us  to  be  afforded  by  the  calorific  power,  which  ample  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  those  articles  of  aliment  possess,  which,  in  addition  to 
their  free  carbon,  contain  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen  unoombined  with 
its  equivalent  of  oxygen.  Thus  all  voyagers  and  travellers  in  the  Arotio 
r^ons  rate  the  value  of  oieaginoua  substances  far  above  that  of  fa/ri- 
naeeouB;  the  latter  containing  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  equivalent  propor- 
tions, and  having  a  surplus  of  carbon  alone;  whilst  in  the  former  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  that  of  the  hydrogen, 
which  is  thus  retudj  to  be  bumed-off  in  the  body,  and  wust  be  oxidized 
and  got  rid  of  under  some  form,  since  the  quantity  of  fiitty  matter  in  the 
exoreticms  bean  no  relation  to  that  which  is  ingested*  Moreover,  we  know 
that,  in  cases  of  starvation,  the  fat  of  the  body  is  gradually  consumed  in 
the  respiratory  process ;  and  in  this  consumption,  it  may  be  inferred,  water 
as  well  as  carbonic  add  must  be  given  €&  All  that  Professor  Liebig  has 
written  on  the  subject  of  animal  heat,  has  been  founded  upon  this  basis. 
We  ore  not  aware  that  he  has  made  any  original  researches  on  the  subject ; 
and  bis  addilaon  to  our  previous  knowledge,  or  rather,  his  extension  of  our 
previous  bcdie^  seems  to  us  to  be  limited  to  the  two  following  points : — 
(1.)  He  has  tdcen  Dulong^s  own  experimental  results,  and  has  calculated 
the  amount  of  heat  generated  by  the  animals,  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
amount  of  oacbonic  add  exhaled,  on  the  other  by  the  surplus  of  oxygen 
wineh  disappeared,  this  being  considered  as  expended  in  the  combustion  of 
its  equival^  of  hydrogen ;  and  adoptrng  calorific  equivalents  for  hydrogen 
and  carbon,  which  he  considerB  to  be  more  correct  than  those  of  Lavoisier 
(which  had  been  employed  by  Dulong  as  his  basts),  he  shows  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  thus  generated  comes  sufficiently  near  to  the  quantity 
acteaUj  given  off  during  the  same  time,  to  make  it  appear  that  the  com.^ 
bostive  proesfli  aooounta  for  the  wbde  of  it«*<-(2).  He  has  eetahlished  the 
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distioction,  wbicb  has  now  been  generally  admitted  by  physiologists, 
between  those  alimentary  materials  which  constitute  the  pabulum  of  the 
tissues,  and  those  which  serve  as  the  special  pabulum  for  the  respiratory 
process;  this  distinction,  however,  was  based  upon  those  researches  of 
Mulder  upon  the  protein -compounds,  which  first  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  as  the  azotized  compounds  generated  by  plants  are  identical  with  the 
materials  of  animal  flesh,  they  can  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  nutrition 
without  any  transformation,  whilst  the  digestive  powers  of  animals  are 
totally  inoperative  to  effect  any  such  transformation  in  the  non-azotized ' 
compounds,  which  must  consequently  be  applied  to  some  other  purpose  in 
the  economy. — In  thus  limiting  Professor  Liebig's  contributions  to  the 
chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heat,  to  these  two  points  of  doctrine,  we  would 
not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  under-estimate  their  value.  The  first,  as 
we  shall  presently  show,  is  of  fundamental  importance,  in  whatever  modi- 
fication of  the  chemical  theory  we  may  finally  settle  ourselves  down ;  whilst 
the  second  affords  the  only  scientific  foundation  for  a  correct  and  econo- 
mical system  of  dietetics. 

The  general  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Chemical  theory  of  animal  heat  has 
received  many  important  additions  of  late  years.  The  fact  that  a  consi* 
derable  amount  of  heat  is  generated  by  Plants  during  the  processes  of  ger- 
mination and  flowering,  when,  like  animals,  they  withdraw  a  large  amount 
of  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  replace  it  by  carbonic  acid  set  free  from  their 
own  tissues,  has  long  been  known;  and  very  careful  observations  upon  the 
Colocasia  odora,  a  plant  of  the  Arum  family,  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
elevation  of  temperature  which  its  spadix  undergoes  at  the  height  of  the 
flowering-period,  have  demonstrated  that  the  production  of  heat  is  con- 
stantly accompanied  by  the  generation  of  carbonic  acid,  that  it  does  not 
take  place  if  the  flowers  be  made  to  expand  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen, 
and  that  during  both  the  attainment  of  the  highest  point  and  the  subse- 
quent decline,  there  is  a  close  correspondence  between  the  amount  of  oxygen 
consumed  in  successive  hours,  and  the  excess  of  heat  shown  by  the  spadix 
above  that  of  the  surrounding  medium.  So,  again,  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Newport  upon  insect  temperature  have  shown  that  the  same  constant 
coincidence  exists  between  that  generation  of  heat  which  they  occasionally 
exhibit,  and  the  replacement  of  atmospheric  oxygen  by  carbonic  acid.  More- 
over, since  we  may  regard  it  as  all  but  demonstrated,  that  the  animal  can 
under  no  circumstances  convert  the  non-azotized  saccharine  or  oleaginous 
compounds  so  abundantly  supplied  by  plants  into  the  albuminous  consti- 
tuents of  its  own  tissues,  the  large  amount  of  these  substances  consumed 
by  animals,  and  the  provision  obviously  made  for  their  digestion  and  for  their 
reception  into  the  circulation,  become  utterly  meaningless,  if  they  are  not 
introduced  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  combustive  process,  and  the  consequent  generation  of  heat.  'Further, 
the  direct  effect  of  withholding  food  altogether,  as  the  experiments  of 
Chossat  have  shown,  is  to  produce  a  complete  absorption  of  the  fat,  which, 
with  the  products  of  the  waste  of  the  azotized  tissues,  is  bumed-off  day  by 
day  for  the  maintenance  of  the  animal  temperature;  the  duration  of  life  in 
this  condition  is  strictly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  combustive  material 
previously  stored  up  in  the  form  of  adipose  tissue;  and  when  this  is  all 
exhausted,  the  heat  of  the  body,  which  had  previously  suffered  but  little 
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decline,  diminishes  from  hour  to  hour,  until  the  animal  dies  of  cold — ^the 
application  of  external  warmth  being  still  able  to  arouse  it  to  activity,  even 
when  it  has  sunk  into  a  state  of  torpor  approaching  to  coma.  All  experi- 
ments upon  the  respiration,  moreover,  concur  in  showing  that  the  libera- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  is  much  more  rapid  at  low  temperatures  than  at  high; 
showing  that  there  exists  within  the  system  some  means  of  self-adjustment, 
whereby  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  it  requires  to  produce,  for  the  maintenance  of  its  temperature  at 
the  regular  standard. 

Farther,  the  recent  researches  of  M.  Bernard  upon  the  functions  of  the 
liver,  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  one  of  the  most  important  purposes 
of  this  organ  is  to  prepare  the  respiratory  pabulum;  not  so  much,  however, 
in  the  mode  originally  supposed  by  Liebig,  by  separating  it  from  the  blood 
as  hile,  this  to  be  reabsorbed  and  subsequently  bumed-off  in  the  lungs; 
hut  rather  by  transforming,  without  separation,  certain  materiak  previously 
contained  in  the  blood,  so  that  as  the  current  passes  through  this  gland^ 
hoth  the  substances  newly-absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  those 
which  have  been  taken  up  in  the  course  of  the  general  circulation,  are  sub- 
jected to  its  influence,  and  then  pass  on,  through  the  right  cavities  of  the  hearty 
to  the  pulmonary  vessels,  in  a  state  of  peculiar  fitness  to  undergo  a  further 
transformation  by  the  influence  of  the  oxygenated  atmosphere  which  they 
there  encounter.     The  combustive  materials  directly  snpplied  by  the  food 
are  chiefly,  in  herbivorous  animals,  those  of  the  farinaceous  and  saccharine, 
and  those  of  the  oleaginous  types.     The  farinaceous  matters  are  converted 
bj  the  digestive  process  into  the  saccharine  form;  so  that  grape-sugar  is 
found  in  the  mesenteric  veins  after  the  ingestion  of  such  aliment,  as  is  also 
cane-sugar  if  this  have  been  taken  in.     But  the  blood  is  not  very  tolerant 
of  the  presence  of  grape-sugar,  still  less  of  that  of  cane-sugar;  so  that  if 
these  substances  be  injected  into  the  jugidar  vdn  in  any  quantity,  they  are 
speedily  detectible  in  the  urine.     During  their  passage  through  the  liver, 
however,  they  are  converted  into  a  new  form  of  sugar,  which  has  been 
termed  **  liver-sugar,"  the  characteristic  properties  of  which  seem  to  consist 
in  its  differing  from  grape-sugar,  as  grape-sugar  differs  from  cane-sugar,  that 
ia,  in  being  far  more  tolerated  by  the  blood,  and  in  being  more  readily  con- 
verted into  lactic  acid.     Hence  when  grape-sugar  and  cane-sugar   are 
injected  into  the  vena  portce,  they  do  not  show  themselves  in  the  urine; 
and  the  liver-sugar  which  is  produced  by  their  transformation  is  not 
traceable  further  than  the  pulmonary  vessels,  being  speedily  transformed, 
and  in  great  part  eliminated  (probably  passing  through  the  intermediate 
stage  of  hictic  acid)  by  the  respiratory  process.     But  it  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  results  of  M.  Bernard's  researches,  that  the  liver  not  only  thus 
transforms  other  saccharine  compounds,  but  that  it  generates  sugar  denovo, 
under  circumstances  which  seem  to  forbid  our  regarding  it  as  an3rthing  else 
than  a  product  of  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the  albuminous  com- 
pounds.    For  M.  Bernard  has  found  sugar  in  the  liver  and  hepatic  blood 
of  carnivorous  animals,  and  even  in  the  liver  of  the  mammalian  foetus  and  of 
the  embryo  chick;  and  so  constant  does  the  presence  of  this  substance 
appear  to  be,  that  the  production  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  sugar,  specially  fitted 
for  undergoing  the  combustive  process,  must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  liver.    It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
19-x.  10 
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sugar  generated  by  the  liver  may  be  derived  from  fatty  matters  brought  to 
it  by  the  vena  portse;  but  we  cannot  find  in  Bernard's  experiments  any 
evidence  of  this;  and  whilst  we  have  no  chemical  reason  for  believing  that 
sugar  can  be  formed  by  the  transformation  of  fat  (which  would  be  an 
inversion  of  the  usual  order  of  metamorphosis),  we  know  that  it  may  be 
generated  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  disintegration  of  muscular  tissue, 
the  juice  of  flesh  having  yielded  mosite,  a  new  form  of  sugar,  to  the 
analyses  of  Scherer. 

It  has  been  further  shown  by  M.  Bernard,  that  the  liver  produces  a 
peculiar  fat,  from  the  constituents  of  the  blood  which  passes  through  it ; 
and  it  seems  that  this  Uver-fJeit,  like  the  livernragar,  may  be  the  product  of 
the  transforming  process,  exercised  alike  upon  materials  newly  absorbed 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  upon  the  products  of  the  disintegration  of 
the  tissues.  That  albuminous  compounds  in  a  state  of  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis may  generate  fatty  matter,  can  scarcely,  we  think,  be  any  longer 
questioned ;  since  the  phenomena  of  fatty  degeneration  concur  with 
chemical  evidence,  to  prove  that  this  is  one  of  the  forms  into  which  their 
elements  pass,  in  preparation  for  their  egress  from  the  body. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  respiratory  pabulum  of  carnivorous 
animals,  which  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminous  consti- 
tuents of  their  food  and  of  their  own  tissues,  precisely  corresponds  with 
that  which  is  furnished  to  the  herbivorous  races  in  the  non-azotised  articles 
of  their  diet;  that  the  liver  may  be  r^;arded  as  an  organ  specially  des- 
tined to  alter  the  characters  of  the  blood,  not  merely  by  what  it  separates 
from  it,  but  also  by  the  changes  it  makes  in  it;  and  that  these  changes 
have  reference  to  the  constant  sustentation  of  the  eombustive  process,  by  the 
preparation  of  certain  organic  compounds  peculiar  to  the  living  body,  of  a 
nature  that  may  enable  them  readily  to  undergo  oxidation  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  And  it  is  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive  fact,  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  disintegration  of  the  system  should  thus  be  applied — ^by 
passing  through  the  very  same  course — ^to  the  same  final  uses,  as  are  serv^ 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  animal  kingdom  by  organic  compounds  that 
cannot  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  production  of  animal  tissue.  We 
can  scarcely  &il  to  see  in  the  whole  of  this  arrangement,  not  merely  a  means 
of  freeing  the  system  from  effete  matters,  but  a  scheme  for  the  regular 
supply  of  the  eombustive  apparatus  with  appropriate  fiiel ;  and  those,  if 
such  there  be,  who  deny  that  the  production  of  animal  heat  is  essentially 
dependent  upon  the  conversion  of  hydrocarbonaceous  compounds  into 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  have  to  explain  how  these  compounds  can  be 
eliminated,  as  we  know  they  are,  by  means  of  this  oxidating  process, 
without  the  production  of  heat;  and  they  have  also  to  explain  why  the 
herbivorous  animal  should  be  instinctively  impelled  to  ingest  a  large 
amount  of  food,  that  can  serve  no  histogenetic  purpose  in  the  economy,  and 
why  their  digestive  apparatus  should  be  specially  adapted  to  the  reduction, 
solution,  and  conversion  of  non-cusotized  compounds,  as  well  as  to  the 
introduction  of  azotised  matter  into  the  system. 

The  recent  researches  of  M.  Banal  '  On  the  Statics  of  the  Human 
Body,'*  have  afforded  much  additional  information  upon  the  subject  of  our 
present  inquiry.  He  has  carefully  determined  the  ultimate  constituents 
«  Ann.  de  diimie  et  de  Pby*.,  torn.  xxv. 
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of  the  food,  and  of  the  various  excretions,  of  four  individuals,  during  five 
days,  experimenting  thus  upon  himself  also  during  summer  as  well  as  in  the 
winter;  and  presents  us  the  results  in  an  elaborate  series  of  tables.  We 
shall  cite  only  a  few  of  the  most  important  In  the  first  place,  the  carbon 
of  his  food  amounted  to  5654*1  grains  in  winter,  and  4090  grains  in 
summer;  and  of  this  the  proportion  ejected  in  the  form  of fiBoea  was 
236*2  grains  in  winter,  and  137*4  in  summer;  that  eliminated  by  the 
urine  was  234*6  grains  in  winter,  and  211*5  grains  in  summer;  whilst 
that  which  passed  off  by  exhalation  (pulmonary  and  cutaneous,  the  latter, 
however,  being  an  insignificant  fraction)  was  no  less  than  5183*3  grains 
in  winter,  and  3741*1  in  summer.  Thus  we  see  how  large  a  proportion  of 
the  carbon  of  the  food  is  thrown  upon  the  respiratory  process  for  elimina- 
tion, and  how  considerable  a  diminution  takes  place  in  the  amount  exhaled 
daring  the  heat  of  summer,  involving  a  corresponding  difference  in  the 
demand  for  aliment.  M.  Bamd's  researches  appear  to  afford  the  means 
of  determining,  approximatively  at  least,  how  much  of  the  hydrogen  of  the 
food  is  oxidized  in  the  respiratory  process,  and  how  much  of  the  water 
exhaled  is  really  generated  combustively.  He  found  that  of  the  whole 
amount  of  hydrogen  taken-in,  not  more  than  from  -l-th  to  iV^  passes  off 
by  the  other  excretions,  the  remaining  ^ths  or  -^ths  being  exhaled  in  the 
condition  of  watery  vapour  by  the  lungs.  Now  of  the  oxygen  ingested, 
he  found  that  3841*4  grains  in  winter,  and  2757*6  grains  in  the  summer, 
passed  off  by  the  lungs  in  the  condition  of  water;  and  this  would,  of 
course,  carry  off  its  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  also  derived  from  the  food, 
without  any  production  of  heat.*  But  the  amount  of  hydrogen  actually 
exhaled  was  801*3  grains  in  winter,  and  597*5  grains  in  summer;  so 
that,  after  deducting  one-eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  oxygen,  there  remain 
321*1  grains  in  winter,  and  252*8  grains  in  summer,  as  the  amount  of 
hydrogen  which  could  not  have  been  oxidized  and  eliminated  as  water, 
save  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  which  must  therefore 
have  undergone  a  combustive  process  whereby  heat  could  not  but  have 
been  generated. 

Thus  it  appears  certain,  that  we  are  not  to  look  only  at  the  combustion 
of  carbon,  but  to  that  of  hydrogen,  as  a  source  of  animal  heat;  but  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  reckon  (as  Professor  Liebig  has  done)  the  whole  surplus  of 
the  oxygen  absorbed,  above  that  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  as 
being  consumed  in  this  mode.  For  there  are  other  oxidizing  processes 
g^ing  on  within  the  system,  some  of  them  of  no  mean  importance;  more 
espeoally  the  production  of  the  sulphuric  and  phosphoricf  acids  from  the 

*  This  will  be  obrioos  enough  If  we  take  the  simple  case  of  sagar,  which  is  carbon  -{•  the  com- 
ponents of  water,  already  united  in  equivalent  proportions}  the  carbon  being  eliminated  by  com- 
bortioD,  Uie  water  remains,  to  be  carried  off  aa  such.  A  Ihtty  body,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
esrtno  -f-  hydrogen  +  the  components  of  water ;  here  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  the  carbon,  is  destitute  of  its  equivalent  of  oxygen ;  and  water  is  actually  generated  in 
the  eombustiTe  process,  in  addition  to  that  whose  components  were  already  united  in  the  substance, 
aitboQgfa  mofder  another  form. 

t  Prafeasor  Llelrig  has  lately  asserted,  with  his  usual  dogmatism,  that  no  phosphorus  exists  in 
the  body,  or  in  the  alimentary  materials,  except  in  the  state  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  further,  that 
the  notion  that  such  other  compounds  of  phosphorus  exist  in  the  body,  and  that  phosphorus  occurs 
hi  the  proCein-conpoondB  hi  a  state  analogous  to  that  in  which  sulphur  exists  in  them,  *'  proceeds 
gaoenlly  from  amateurs  in  science,  and  rests  on  superficial  observations,  without  the  slightest 
■dcntifie  foundation."  (See  his  '  PamiUar  Letters,'  srd  edition,  pp.  461,  s.)  We  apprehend  that 
lerenl dienusts,  of  no  hiferior anthoiity  as  analysts,  maintain  a  dUferent  opinion)  and  that  thereis 
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sulphur  and  phosphorus  contained  in  the  protein-compounds  of  the  food, 
giving  rise  to  the  production  of  the  alkaline  sulphates  and  phosphates 
which  are  excreted  by  the  urine.  In  fact,  it  may  probably  be  stated,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  chemico-vital  transformation  in  the  body,  either 
progressive  (that  is  to  say,  tending  to  the  formation  of  living  tissue) 
or  retrograde  (that  is,  tending  to  the  reduction  of  the  more  complex 
histogenetic  substances  to  the  comparatively  simple'  compounds  which 
present  themselves  in  the  excretions),  in  which  oxygen  is  not  eonoemed. 
Thus,  then,  although  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  may 
be  immediately  effected  by  the  combustive  metamorphosis  of  saccharine 
and  fatty  matters,  and  although  these  matters,  when  not  directly  supplied 
as  such  by  the  food,  are  prepared  within  the  body  for  the  respiratory 
operation,  yet  the  process  of  such  preparation  is  one  that  really  involves 
a  great  number  of  separate  stages  of  metamorphosis,  beginning  with 
the  conversion  of  alimentary  materiab  into  living  tissue,  and  including 
all  the  changes  which  take  place  during  the  life  of  that  tissue,  and  in  the 
progress  of  its  final  disintegration.  Hence  although  the  production  of 
such  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  water,  as  process  directly  from  the 
union  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  alimentary  materials  with  the 
atmospheric  oxygen,  may  be  looked  on  as  a  simple  combustive  operation, 
yet  as  to  the  whole  of  the  remainder,  which  proceeds  from  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  tissues  themselves,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  appearance 
of  a  given  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air,  can  only  be  looked 
on  as  the  exponent  or  manifestation  of  a  long  series  of  changes  of  com- 
position taking  place  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
ultimate  products.  Some  of  the  advocates  of  the  Chemical  theory  of 
Animal  Heat,  have  spoken  of  the  body  as  if  it  were  a  mere  furnace,  into 
which  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel  is  put,  whose  combustion  affords  a  given 
equivalent  of  heat ;  whilst  from  its  chimney  there  proceed  so  much  car- 
bonic acid,  so  much  water,  and  so  much  imperfectly-consumed  smoke.  The 
whole  series  of  intermediate  operations,  whose  original  materials  and  final 
products  alone  are  thus  recognised,  is  completely  ignored ;  and  the  con- 
fident assertions  of  the  chemists,  based,  as  they  appeared  to  be,  upon  a 
very  broad  foundation  in  fact,  have  passed  muster  with  the  genersJ,  and 
even  with  the  medical  public,  notwithstanding  that  there  b  a  considerable 
body  of  facts,  which  are  not  only  not  explained  by  chemical  doctrine,  but 
which  seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  really  in  antagonism  with  it.  These  facts 
cannot  be  passed  over,  either  by  the  scientific  physiologist  or  by  the  ob- 
servant practitioner;  for  they  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the 
latter;  whilst  they  must  be  recognised  by  the  former  as  having  no  less  a 
title  to  his  consideration  than  have  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  calorifi- 
cation ; — ^we  refer  to  the  local  development  of  heat,  or  to  local  deficiency, 
altogether  irrespective  of  the  activity  of  the  circulation ;  and  to  the  con- 
abundant  physiological  erideuce,  derived  from  ttie  occasional  lainlnoflit7  of  tbe  aiine,  breatii,  and 
sweat,  as  well  as  of  the  solids  of  tbt  body  when  undergoing  decomposition  after  death,  or  even 
before  life  is  extinct,  which  proves  the  existence  of  phosphorus  either  in  a  basic  or  in  an  imper- 
fectiy  oxidized  condition,  as  one  of  the  normal  ooostitoeiits  of  the  body ;  this  phosphorus  bdlng 
usually  completely  oxidized  within  tlie  system,  and  carried  att  as  phosphoric  add  in  combination 
with  alkaline  bases,  but  passing  into  the  excretians  in  its  lower  state,  when,  either  from  an  abso- 
lute deficiency  of  respiration,  or  from  the  greater  demand  for  oxygen  set  up  by  other  matten 
oontainfld  In  the  Uood  (aloohol,  for  example),  it  does  not  undergo  complete  metamorphosla. 
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nexion  of  such  irregularities  with  peculiar  conditions  of  the  nervous 
Bjstem.  And  it  is  because  we  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  this  subject,  and  think  we  can  help  them  to  an  elucidation  of  it,  that 
we  take  a  more  special  notice  of  Sir  B.  Brodie's  republication,  than  it 
would  have  otherwise  demanded  at  our  hands. 

Sir  B.  Brodie*s  first  series  of  experiments,  whose  results  were  embo^ed 
in  the  Croonian  Lecture  for  1810,  and  published  in  the  'Philosophical 
Transactions'  for  1811,  seems  to  have  been  performed  with  the  original 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  action  of  the  heart  would  continue, 
after  the  removal  of  the  influence  of  the  brain  by  division  of  the  spinal 
cord  high  up  in  the  neck.  Having  found  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  heart  continued  to  contract  with  as  much  strength  and  frequency  as 
in  the  living  animal,  provided .  artificial  respiration  was  maintained,  it 
occurred  to  him  to  ascertain  whether  the  animal  heat  was  maintained 
under  these  circumstances  at  its  natural  standard.  In  the  first  observa- 
tion^  upon  a  middle-sized  dog,  he  found  that  the  thermometer  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum  fell  in  the  course  of  an  hour  from  100*  to  94®; 
an  hour  afterwards,  a  thermometer  introduced  into  the  thorax  in  contact 
with  the  heart  fell  to  86°;  and  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  thermometer 
in  the  same  situation  was  no  more  than  78**;  the  temperature  of  the 
room  during  the  experiments  being  63°.  In  the  second  observation,  which 
was  made  upon  a  rabbit,  the  temperature  of  the  abdomen  fell,  vrithin 
an  hour,  from  100°  to  89°,  and  in  forty  minutes  more  it  had  fallen  in  the 
same  situation  to  85°;  and  when  the  bulb  was  placed  in  the  thorax,  in 
contact  with  the  lungs,  the  mercury  fell  to  82°.     Upon  this  he  remarks : 

"It  has  been  the  generallv  received  opinion  that  the  heat  of  warm-blooded 
animals  is  dependent  on  the  chemical  changes  produced  on  the  blood  bv  the  air  in 
respiration.  In  the  two  last  experiments  the  animals  cooled  very  rapidly,  notwith- 
standing that  {he  blood  appeared  to  undergo  the  usual  changes  m  the  lungs,  and  I 
was  therefore  induced  to  doubt  whether  the  above-mentioned  opinion  respecting 
the  source  of  animal  heat  is  altogether  correct.  No  positive  conclusions,  however, 
could  be  deduced  from  these  experiments.  If  animal  heat  depends  on  the  changes 
produced  on  the  blood  by  the  air  in  respiration,  its  being  kept  up  to  the  natural 
standard  must  depend  on  there  being  a  certain  quantity  of  air  inspired,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  blood  propelled  through  the  lungs  in  a  given  space  of  time :  in  other 
words,  it  must  bear  a  relation  to  the  fubess  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  the 
completeness  of  the  respiration.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  these  circumstances."  (pp.  6, 7.) 

In  his  two  next  experiments,  accordingly,  the  rate  of  the  heart's  action 
was  noted,  and  particular  care  was  taken  to  make  the  artificial  respiration 
resemble  the  natural,  so  far  as  possible,  both  in  fulness  and  frequency.  In 
the  first  of  these  cases,  the  heat  of  the  rectum  fell  from  99°  to  92^°  within 
forty  minutes,  without  any  lowering  in  the  rate  of  the  pulse;  and  in  the 
second,  the  fall  during  an  hour  was  from  101^°  to  92°,  the  pulse  still  con- 
tinuing at  its  original  rate  of  140°.  During  this  experiment,  moreover, 
"  the  blood  in  the  femoral  artery  was  seen  to  be  of  a  bright  florid  colour, 
and  that  in  the  femoral  vein  of  a  dark  colour,  as  usual."  In  subsequent 
experiments,  the  rate  of  cooling  was  compared  in  rabbits  killed  in  the  same 
manner,  the  respiration  being  artificially  maintained  in  one,  whilst  the 
other  was  left  to  itself.  The  following  table  shows  the  result,  in  a  case  in 
which  the  animals  were  selected  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  size, 
colonry  and  general  vigour : 
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Time. 


Babbit  with  artificial 
Respiration. 


Tbennoraeter 

in  the 

Rectum. 


Thermometer 

in  the 
Pericardium. 


Dead  BabUt. 


Thermometer 

in  the 

Rectum. 


Thermometer 

in  the 
Pericardium. 


Before  the  experimeni 
30  minutes 
45  „ 
60  „ 
75  „ 
90  .. 
100       „ 


lOOi 
97 
95^ 
94 
92 
91 
90i 


87i 


lOOi 
99 
98 
96i 
95 
94 
93 


90i 


From  this  it  appears,  that  not  only  did  the  rabbit  in  which  artificial 
respiration  was  maintained,  cool  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  but  the 
difference  was  more  perceptible  in  the  thorax  than  in  the  abdomen, 
indicating  that  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  with  cold  air  had  assisted  in  pro- 
ducing the  depression.  In  order  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  the 
cooling  influence  of  this  inflation,  the  comparative  experiment  was  repeated, 
a  ligature  being  first  placed  around  the  base  of  the  heart  of  the  rabbit  whose 
lungs  were  to  be  inflated,  so  as  entirely  to  check  the  circulation.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  result : 


Dead  Babbit  whose  Longs 

Dead  Babbit  whose  Lungs 

were  inflated. 

were  not  inflated. 

Thermometer 

Thermometer 

Thermometer  i  Thermometer 

in  the 

in  the 

in  the 

in  the 

Rectum. 

Thorax. 

Bectum. 

Thorax. 

Before  the  experiment 

100 

100 

30  minutes    .    . 

97 

98 

45        „        .    . 

95t 

96 

60       „        .    . 

94 

94i 

75       „        .    . 

92i 

93 

•      .     90        „        .    . 

91 

86 

91i 

88i 

By  comparing  this  table  with  the  last,  it  will  be  seen,  that  whilst  the 
difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  two  rabbits  in  the  first  comparative 
experiment  was  2^°  in  the  rectum,  and  3°  in  the  thorax,  it  was  in  the 
second  only  \°  in  the  rectum  and  2^°  in  the  thorax;  showing  that,  of  the 
two  rabbits  whose  lungs  were  inflated,  the  one  whose  circulation  was  main- 
tained cooled  more  rapidly  on  the  whole  than  the  one  whose  circulation 
was  checked — ^apparently  because  in  the  former  case  the  continuance  of  the 
circulation  propagated  the  cooling  influence  from  the  lungs  to  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  body. 

In  a  second  series  of  '  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Influence 
of  the  Brain  on  the  Generation  of  Animal  Heat,'  the  results  of  which  were 
published  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions  for  1812,' 
means  were  taken  to  measure  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  generated  by 
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the  animals  on  which  artificial  respiration  was  practised;  and  in  most  of 
these  cases,  it  was  found  preferable  to  suspend  the  functions  of  the  brain  by 
inoculating  the  animals  with  the  woorara  poison,  or  the  essential  oil  of 
almonds,  rather  than  to  diminish  the  extent  of  the  circulation,  and  incur 
the  risk  of  hsemorrhage,  which  the  operation  of  pithing  almost  necessarily 
involved.  Without  entering  into  the  details  of  these  experiments,  we  may 
state  as  their  general  result,  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  thrown  off 
by  the  poison»l  animals  under  these  circumstances,  in  the  half-hour  which 
was  the  usual  duration  of  the  experiment,  was  JuUy  equal  to  that  which 
was  geoerated  in  the  same  time  by  uninjured  animals  of  the  same  size,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  sfime  limited  quantity  of  air;  yet  the  temperature  of  the 
poisoned  animals  fell  from  ^  to  1°  within  this  short  time,  whilst  that  of  the 
others  underwent  no  diminution.  From  the  precautions  with  which  these 
experiments  were  made,  Sir  B.  Brodie  having  had  the  assistance  of  Pro- 
fessor Brande  in  the  chemical  part  of  the  investigation,  there  seems  no  room 
for  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  results;  though  at  first  sight  these  appear 
to  make  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  of  no  account  in  the  maintenance 
of  heat,  and  to  show  that  the  process  of  calorification  is  so  essentially 
dependent  upon  the  functional  activity  of  the  brain,  that  heat  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  products  of  its  operation.  Any  such  inference, 
however,  would  be  opposed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  such  a  vast  array  of  facts, 
that  some  fallacy  must  be  strongly  suspected ;  and  this  Sir  B.  Brodie 
seems  himself  to  have  felt ;  for  he  remarks : 

"It  would  be  absurd  to  argue  from  this  fact,  that  the  chemical  changes  of  the 
blood  in  the  liuu;s  are  in  no  way  necessary  to  the  production  of  heat ;  since  we 
know,  not  only  that  there  is  no  mstance  in  which  it  continues  to  take  place  after 
respiration  has  ceased,  but  that  respiration  is  necessary  to  all  the  vital  functions." 
(p.  32.) 

In  an  appendix  to  this  paper,  now  first  published.  Sir  B.  Brodie  examines 
the  results  subsequently  obtained  by  some  other  experimentalists,  and  com- 
pares them  with  his  own.  We  could  wish,  however,  that  the  comparison 
had  been  more  complete ;  as  it  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  experi- 
ments of  MM.  Legaliob  and  Chossat,  taking  very  little  account  of  those 
of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  and  making  no  mention  whatever  of  those  of  Drs. 
Hastings  and  C.  J.  B.  Williams.  The  first  source  of  fallacy  in  the  result  of 
Sir  B.  Brodie's  experiments,  arises  out  of  the  difference  between  artificial 
and  natural  respiration.  It  is  obvious  that  the  mere  inhalation  and  exhala- 
tion of  air  is  in  itself  a  cooling  process;  and  that  in  proportion  to  the 
excess  of  air  thus  made  to  pass  through  the  lungs,  above  that  which  is  pro- 
perly subservient  to  the  true  respiratory  change,  will  there  be  a  tendency 
to  a  preponderance  of  the  depressing  over  the  elevating  power.  In  the 
normal  condition  of  the  animal,  the  respiratory  movements  are  instinctively 
r^^olated  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  system,  so  that  no  more  air 
id  caused  to  pass  through  the  lungs  than  is  demanded  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  respiratory  process;  but  when  artificial  insufflation  is 
practised,  the  result  is  certain  to  be  very  different  from  the  normal  one,  and 
the  probability  is,  that  the  work  will  be  cwer-done.  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Sir  B.  Brodie's  experiments  ;  for  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  found 
that  when  the  artificial  respiratory  movements  were  leaa  frequently  per- 
formed, being  repeated  only  twelve  times  in  a  minute,  instead  of  thirty,  as 
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in  Sir  B.  Brodle's  experiments,  the  cooling  process  was  decidedly  retarded, 
instead  of  being  accelerated.  Legal lois  ascertained,  moreoTer,  that  by 
inflation  of  the  lungs  even  of  perfect  and  healthy  animals,  he  could  so  far 
lower  their  temperature  as  t-o  cause  them  to  die  of  cold;  and  he  showed 
that,  even  though  animals  in  which  artificial  respiration  has  been  main- 
tained subsequently  to  pithing,  may  cool  more  rapidly  than  those  which  are 
left  without  this  treatment,  yet  they  part  with  a  larger  quantity  of  heat  in 
doing  so,  showing  that  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  generated  in  their 
bodies.  Moreover,  in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  as  in  those 
of  Drs.  Wilson  Philip  and  Hastbgs,  au  absolute  augmentation  of 
temperature  was  observed  in  some  of  the  cases  in  which  artificial  respira- 
tion was  performed  after  the  cooling  process  had  already  commenced ;  and 
the  results  obtained  by  all  these  observers  favoured  the  belief,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  immediate  source  of  the  production  of  animal  heat,  it  is 
essentially  dependent  upon  that  due  performance  of  the  respiratory  process 
which  no  artificial  means  can  effectually  replace.  Still,  as  Sir  •  B.  Brodie 
justly  remarks,  one  of  Chossat^s  experiments  shows  that  this  difference 
between  artificial  and  natural  respiration  can  only  account  for  a  part  of  the 
result ;  for  when  the  section  was  made  in  front  of  the  pons  varolii  of  a  dog, 
BO  as  to  intercept  the  communication  of  the  nervous  influence  from  the 
brain  to  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves,  but  without  interfering  with  the 
natural  respiratory  movements,  which  continued  for  many  hours  (as  did 
also  the  pulse)  as  frequent  as  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  animal  at 
the  end  of  four  hours  had  lost  17  5°  of  heat,  whilst  a  dog  a  very  little 
larger,  which  had  been  killed  by  the  division  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  lost  nearly  1 6°  in  the  same  period  of  time.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  set  free  by  the  first  of  these 
animals  was  not  ascertained,  and  compared  with  the  amount  liberated  by 
an  animal  of  the  same  size  and  species  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  for 
the  results  of  Sir  B.  Brodie's  experiments  upon  this  point  are  vitiated,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  by  the  brevity  of  their  duration, — as  are  also  those 
of  Legallois,  which,  as  Sir  B.  Brodie  successfully  shows,  are  not  really 
discordant  with  his  own,  although  they  seem  at  first  to  indicate  that  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  set  free  in  the  animals  that  are  undergoing 
artificial  respiration  is  considerably  less  than  the  natural  standard. 

We  may,  then,  regard  it  as  the  general  result  of  all  these  experiments, 
that,  as  Sir  B.  Brodie  expresses  it,  "  under  certain  circumstances  there  is 
no  relation  between  the  oxygen  consumed  in  respiration,  and  the  heat 
generated,  while  there  is  a  very  close  relation  between  the  calorific  funo^ 
tion  and  the  integrity  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system ;"  and  the 
question  now  arises,  what  the  nature  of  this  latter  relation  may  be, — 
whether  the  nervous  system  is  in  any  way  directly  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  heat,  or  whether  it  only  exercises  a  calorific  power  through  the 
medium  of  the  organic  processes  over  which  it  has  a  certain  degree  of  influ- 
ence, these  last  being  the  immediate  source  of  that  power.  To  the  former 
of  these  opinions,  it  is  evident  that  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  always  been  inclined; 
and  he  finds  for  them  a  new  basis,  in  the  doctrines  propounded  by  Pro- 
fessor Grove  and  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  regard  to  the  "  correlation  of  forces," 
physical  and  vital.  "  Supposing  these  views  to  be  correct,"  he  says,  "  may 
it  not  be  that  the  union  of  carbon  with  oxygen  gas,  which,  under  ordinary 
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drcamsiances,  is  immediately  followed  by  the  evolution  of  heat,  is,  in  the 
living  body,  productive  of  a  different  result  (such  as  the  maintenance  of 
the  nervous  power,  or  the  irritability  of  the  muscles),  and  that  it  may  thus 
he  only  indirectly  concerned  in  the  calorific  function?" — whibt,  on  the 
other  hand,  taking  into  account  the  many  points  of  strong  resemblance 
between  nerve-force  and  electricity,  "  there  seems  to  be  no  reason,  ^  priori, 
why  the  resemblance  should  not  extend  still  further,  nor  why  the  evolu- 
tion  of  heat  should  not  lie  one  of  the  results  of  the  operation  of  nervous 
power  as  it  is  of  electricity.*'  To  us  it  seems  that  no  objection  can  be 
taken  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  view,  by  any  who  admit  the  doctrines 
referred  to ;  and  it  has  the  great  advantage  over  all  the  previous  notions 
which  vaguely  connected  the  production  of  animal  heat  with  nervous 
activity,  of  recognising  chemical  change  as  its  original  source,  neither  the 
one  force  nor  the  other  being  capable  of  development  without  a  consump- 
tion of  alimentary  material  and  of  atmospheric  oxygen ;  but  still  the  ques- 
tion arises,  whether  it  is  alone,  or  chiefly,  through  the  intermediation  of 
nerve-force,  that  chemical  change  is  subservient  to  animal  heat.  The 
phenomena  of  calorification  in  plants  are  of  course  adverse  to  such  a  doc- 
trine; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  close  relation  which  we  have  seen  to 
exist  between  the  production  of  heat  in  the  higher  animals,  and  their 
nervous  activity,  would  seem  to  show  the  essential  importance  of  the 
latter.  To  us,  however,  it  appears,  that  before  we  abandon  the  doctrine 
that  chemical  change  in  the  system  generally,  in  which  a  process  of  oxygena- 
tion takes  place,  is  the  immediate  source  of  animal  heat,  we  ought  to  be  in 
a  condition  to  prove  that  such  change  goes  on  without  interruption  after 
those  severe  lesions  of  the  nervous  system,  which  Sir  B.  Brodie  and  all 
other  experimenters  have  found  to  be  ordinarily  attended  with  depression 
of  temperature,  even  when  the  artificial  respiration  has  been  most  success- 
fully practised. 

Now,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the 
extrication  of  carbonic  acid  do  not  of  themselves  constitute  the  changes  on 
which  calorification  depends;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  former  may 
continue  ybr  a  time,  and  yet  the  latter  may  have  been  almost  entirely  at  a 
stand.  It  is  the  great  mistake  of  what  we  may  call  the  ultra-chemical 
doctrine,  to  overtook  this  fact,  for  a  fact  it  has  been  shown  to  be,  by  the 
researches  of  Edwards,  Magnus,  &c.  The  latter  has  proved  that  both 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  are  present  alike  in  arterial  and  in  venous  blood ; 
and  that  the  change  which  is  effected  by  the  res])iratory  process  in  the 
hlood,  mainly  consists  in  the  substitution  of  a  portion  of  oxygen  for  a  por- 
tion of  its  carbonic  acid.  The  experiments  of  the  former  have  shown,  that 
this  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  may  go  on  for  many  hours,  in  cold-blooded 
animals,  at  the  normal  rate,  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  nitrogen ; 
and  here  it  is  obvious  that  the  want  of  oxygen  must  have  put  an  almost 
complete  check  upon  those  chemical  changes,  taking  place  in  the  penetralia 
of  the  system,  by  which  alone  carbonic  acid  could  be  newly  generated,  and 
that  the  continuance  of  the  exhalation  must  have  almost  entirely  proceeded 
from  that  charge  of  the  gas  which  the  blood  previously  contained.  Now, 
although  the  more  complete  and  rapid  respiration  of  warm-blooded  animals 
altogether  precludes  the  idea  that  such  could  be  the  case  with  them  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  yet  there  is  to  us  no  unlikelihood,  but,  on  the  other 
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hand;  a  very  strong  probability  in  the  idea,  that  during  the  half-hour^  which 
was  usually  the  limit  of  Sir  B.  Brodie's  observations  upon  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  exhaled,  the  proportion  of  that  carbonic  acid  which  was 
newly  generated  in  the  system  was  extremely  small,  and  that  the  exhala- 
tion which  was  noted  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  accumulation  of  the  gas 
which  the  blood  previously  contained.  At  any  rate,  the  extrication  of  a 
given  measure  of  carbonic  acid  within  a  certain  time,  must  not  be  held  as 
a  proof  that  a  combustive  process  equivalent  to  its  production  had  been 
taking  place  during  that  time ;  and  any  inferences  founded  upon  such  an 
assumption  are  altogether  invalid.  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  sudden 
destruction  of  cerebral  influence  has  usually  a  marked  effect  in  retarding  the 
various  vital  transformations  which  are  taking  place  within  the  body;  and 
this  was  evidenced,  in  Sir  B.  Brodie's  own  experiments,  by  the  cessation  of 
the  secretion  of  urine,  which  he  almost  constantly  observed.  Consequently, 
in  the  general  depression  of  vital  activity  which  the  lesion  of  the  nervous 
system  may  be  considered  to  have  produced,  we  think  that  we  have  an 
adequate  vera  causa  for  the  depression  of  temperature;  the  continued 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  at  the  usual  rate,  during  a  short  period  after 
th^  suspension  of  cerebral  power,  being,  in  our  apprehension,  a  fact  of  quite 
second-rate  importance,  since  it  is  (so  to  speak)  the  expression  of  previous 
changes,  not  of  those  taking  place  during  the  period  in  question.  And 
this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  striking  fact,  that  the  generation  of  animal 
heat  may  take  place  without  any  corresponding  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  under  circumstances  which  seem  to  forbid  the  idea  that  nervous  force 
can  have  any  concern  in  its  production.  Thus  it  is  well  known,  that  after 
death  from  Asiatic  cholera,  an  elevation  has  frequently  occurred  in  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  which  had  been  considerably  depressed  before 
death ;  and  this  phenomenon  is  even  more  strikingly  exhibited  after  death 
from  yellow  fever,  the  subjects  of  which  present  many  other  phenomena 
indicative  of  a  remarkable  persistence  of  molecular  life  after  the  cessation 
of  the  general  circulation.  For,  according  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Bennet 
Dowler,  of  New  Orleans,*  the  thermometer,  whose  highest  elevation  during 
life  was  in  the  axilla  104^,  had  risen  to  109°  in  the  same  situation  within  ten 
minutes  after  death;  fifteen  minutes  afterwards  it  was  113°  in  an  incision 
in  the  thigh;  in  twenty  minutes,  the  liver  gave  112°;  in  one  hour  and  forty 
minutes,  the  heart  gave  109°,  and  the  thigh  in  the  former  incision  109°; 
and  in  three  hours  after  the  removal  of  all  the  viscera,  a  new  incision  in 
the  thigh  gave  110°.  It  is  curious  that,  in  every  one  of  the  five  cases 
noted,  the  temperature  of  the  brain  remained  at  the  ordinary  standard, 
whilst  that  of  every  other  part  of  the  body  which  was  examined,  rose  from 
five  to  eleven  degrees. 

From  this  general  review  of  the  subject,  then,  we  are  led  back  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  "  chemical  theory"  of  animal  heat  is  essentially  correct; 
and  that  its  apparent  inconsistency  with  the  experimental  results  obtained 
by  Sir  B.  Brodie  and  others,  is  to  be  in  great  part  accounted  for  by  the 
entire  want  of  agreement  which  has  been  proved  to  exist,  between  the 
amount  of  carbonic  a^nd  exhaled  in  any  given  time,  and  the  amount  of  che- 
mical chcmge  taking  place  in  the  system  during  t^ie  samepenod, — a  source  of 

*  Western  Joonial  of  Medidoe  and  Surgerr,  Jane  and  Oct.  1844 1  cited  in  Philadelphia  Medical 
KMminer,  June,  1845,  and  in  Prof.  Dnngliaoii*«  Homan  Phjaiolosj,  ;th  editioD,  vol.  iL  p.  7I8. 
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fallacy  whicb  seems  to  have  been  completely  overlooked  on  both  sides. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  rapid  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  ani- 
mals, whose  brains  have  been  cut  off  from  connexion  with  the  spinal  cord 
and  its  nerves,  or  have  been  paralyzed  by  the  influence  of  a  narcotic 
poison,  is  mainly  due  to  the  retardation  of  all  those  chemico-vital  changes 
which  in  the  normal  state  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  heat ;  this 
retardation  being  what  we  might  anticipate  from  the  withdrawal  of  nervous 
power,  which,  if  not  the  cause  of  those  changes,  has  a  most  important 
influence  on  their  rate  of  activity. 

That  the  production  of  heat  is  affected  by  conditions  of  the  nervous 
system,  we  conceive  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever;  among  those  at 
least  who  attentively  weigh  the  foregoing  and  many  other  facts  which 
have  been  witnessed,  both  as  results  of  experiments,  and  as  sponta- 
neously presenting  themselves  in  the  course  of  diseases  of  various  kinds. 
The  withdrawal  of  cerebro-spinal  influence  from  a  part  seems  usually  to 
tend  to  produce  a  depression  in  its  temperature;  and  this  especially  in  the 
extremities.  Thus,  in  the  well-known  paper  of  Mr.  H.  Earle,*  several 
cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  temperature  of  paralyzed  limbs  was 
slightly  lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  corresponding  sound  linlbs. 
And  a  case  of  hemiplegia,  of  five  months'  standing,  is  mentioned  by 
Professor  Dunglison,t  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  axilla  was  96^°  on 
the  sound  side,  and  96^  on  the  paralyzed,  whilst  that  of  the  hand  was  87^ 
on  the  sound  side,  and  only  79°  on  the  paralyzed;  and  in  another  case,  of 
only  a  fortnight^s  duration,  the  temperature  of  the  axilla,  which  was  100° 
on  the  sound  side,  was  only  98^°  on  the  paralyzed,  whilst  that  of  the  Hand 
was  94°  on  the  sound  side,  and  90°  on  the  paralyzed.  But  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact^  that  instead  of  a  depression,  an  elevation  of  temperature  is 
sometimes  observable  in  paralysis.  Thus,  it  has  been  observed  by  many 
experimenters,  that  one  of  the  first  effects  of  division  of  the  spinal  cord 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  back  in  warm-blooded  animals,  is  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  posterior  extremities — this  elevation  continuing  for 
some  hours.  And  Professor  Dunglison  states,  that  in  hemiplegia  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  thermometer  to  rise  higher  on  the  paralyzed  than  on 
the  sound  side.  The  following  case,  observed  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  example  of  this  kind  yet  recorded. 

''A  man  met  with  an  accident  which  occasioned  a  forcible  separation  of  the 
bodies  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  vertebne  of  the  neck,  attended  with  an  e£Pasion  of 
blood  within  the  tJkeea  v&rtebralis,  and  a  laceration  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  well  known  to  surgeons,  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  inspiration  is  always  very  iuiperfectly  performed  by  means  of 
the  diaphragm  only,  without  the  assistance  ot  the  ribs ;  while,  in  cousequence  of 
the  paralyzed  state  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  expiration  depends  altogether  on  the 
pressure  of  the  abdominai  viscera  acting  on  the  relaxed  diaphragm.  The  patient,  in 
this  instance,  died  at  the  end  of  twenty -two  hours  from  the  period  of  the  injury, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  previously  to  his  death  breathed  at  very  long  intervals, 
the  pulse  being  weak,  and  the  countenance  livid.  At  last  there  were  not  more 
than  live  or  six  inspirations  in  a  minute.  Nevertheless,  when  the  ball  of  a  small 
thermometer  was  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  groia,  the  quicksilver  rose  to  111^  of 
Pahrenheit.  Immediately  after  death  the  temperature  was  examined  in  the  same 
situation,  and  found  to  be  stUl  the  same.    The  case  occurred  under  my  care  in 

*  Medico-Chiroreical  Transacdons,  vol.  vii. 
t  Hmran  Pfaytiology.  7tb  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  938. 
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St.  George's  Hospital,  in  the  year  1821,  at  which  time  Mr.  Cssar  Hawkins  was 
house-surgeon ;  and  the  facts  were  observed  and  noted  by  Mr.  Hawkins  and  myself, 
and  witnessed  by  several  of  the  students."  (p.  121.) 

Sir  B.  Brodie  also  cites  a  case  from  John  Hunter's  Lectures,  of  a  gen- 
tleman seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  whose  body  became  extremely  cold  in 
every  part,  continuing  so  for  some  time,  and  then  becoming  extremely 
hot,  this  alternation  being  repeated  several  times,  without  any  sensible 
alteration  in  the  pulse  or  breathing. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  and  apparently  the  most  constant  phe- 
nomena, indicating  a  close  relation  between  conditions  of  the  nervous 
system  and  the  development  of  heat,  are  those  which  have  been  recently 
observed  by  M.  CI.  Bernard,  and  communicated  by  him  to  the  Biological 
Society  of  Paris.  Of  these  observations,  which  show  that  the  section  of  the 
trunk  uniting  the  sympathetic  ganglia  on  one  side  of  the  neck,  still  more, 
the  removal  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  produces  a  persistent  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  of  that  side  of  the  neck  and  face,  to  the  extent  of  from 
7®  to  1 1**,  we  have  already  given  an  account;*  and  we  have  now,  therefore, 
only  to  add,  that  we  understand  M.  Bernard  to  have  further  shown,  that 
when  the  animals  so  treated  were  kept  in  a  heated  atmosphere,  until  the 
temperature  of  their  own  bodies  underwent  a  considerable  elevation,  this 
elevation  did  not  affect  the  side  on  which  the  sympathetic  had  been 
divided,  which  maintained  the  standard  it  had  previously  attained; 
and  the  same  result  was  also  noted,  when  the  animals  were  kept  in  an 
atmosphere  so  cold  that  the  temperature  of  the  rest  of  the  body  was 
considerably  lowered. 

In  those  local  alterations  of  temperature,  then,  which  are  dependent 
upon  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  we  have  a  class  of  phenomena 
which  the  chemical  theory,  as  coninwnly  received,  is  entirely  unable  to 
explain.  But,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  this  theory,  when  pro- 
perly understood,  leaves  a  wide  range  of  operation  for  the  nervous  system, 
in  the  regvlaiion  of  those  metamorphic  changes  in  the  components  of  the 
body  at  large,  to  which  it  refers  the  production  of  heat.  And  if,  as  we 
think  it  far  from  improbable, — the  doctrine  indeed  having  been  originally 
suggested  in  our  own  pages, t — the  nervous  system  may  generate  heat,  as  it 
generates  electricity,  as  a  *  correlated'  form  of  nerve-force,  the  chemical  theory 
is  not  in  the  least  invalidated ;  since  any  such  production  of  ht^at  must, 
like  the  generation  of  nerve-force  itself,  involve  a  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis of  nerve-tissue;  and  thus  its  continued  production  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  nervous  system  is  not  less  dependent  upon  a  supply 
of  the  appropriate  material  of  nerve-tissue,  than  if  it  was  immediately 
generated  by  the  combustion  of  alimentary  substances  burned-off  as  fast 
as  they  are  introduced. 

It  scarcely  appears  to  us,  that  the  general  proposition — ^that  the  gene- 
ration of  Heat  in  the  living  body  is  dependent,  like  the  generation  of 
other  forces,  upon  changes  in  the  state  of  combination  of  its  component 
elements,  which  may  be  comprehensively  expressed  by  the  term  com- 
bustion— can  be  invalidated  by  any  accumulation  of  facts  of  the  order  we 
have  last  noticed.  It  is  most  desirable,  however,  that  such  facts  should 
be  collected  and  compared  in  as  great  a  number  as  possible;  since  they 

•  Vol.  U.  p.  543.  t  See  vol.  i.  p.  233, 
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tend  to  fill  up  the  great  hiatus  in  our  knowledge  of  the  changes  with 
which  the  production  of  heat  is  inunediately  and  essentially  connected. 
And  the  experiments  of  M.  CI.  Bernard  appear  to  open- up  an  entirely  new 
field  of  inquiry  into  this  subject^  which  will,  we  trust,  be  diligently  and 
successfully  cultivated. 

In  bringing  this  discussion  to  a  conclusion,  we  would  tender  our  thanks 
to  Sir  B.  Brodie  for  having,  by  the  republication  of  his  valuable  memoirs, 
and  by  the  notes  which  he  has  appended  to  them,  led  us  to  direct  the 
special  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  influence  of  the  Nervous  system  on 
Calorification,  which  the  indifference  of  most  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Chemical  theory  to  every  fact  that  does  not  readily  harmonize  with  their 
views,  has  led  them  altogether  to  ignore;  whilst,  of  those  who  did  take 
oognizance  of  them,  many  have  been  induced,  by  the  vast  array  of  facts 
that  can  be  brought  in  support  of  the  chemical  doctrine,  and  by  the  tone 
of  dogmatic  certainty  with  which  it  has  been  advanced,  to  conclude  that 
every  observation  that  presents  an  appearance  of  inconsistency  with  it 
must,  from  that  very  circumstance,  be  fallacious.  It  has  been  our  aim 
to  show  that  the  apparent  inconsistency  is  not  real ;  and  that  the  chemical 
doctrine  cannot  be  made  really  complete,  save  by  the  assistance  of  nume- 
rous facts  of  the  very  class  which  has  been  regarded  as  antagonistic  to  it. 

The  other  two  Memoirs,  from  the  'Philosophical  Transactions,*  for  ISll 
and  1812,  contain  the  account  of  numerous  valuable  experiments  made  to 
determine  the  manner  in  which  various  poisons,  vegetable  and  mineral,  act 
upon  the  animal  body,  and  produce  death.  The  whole  of  this  subject,  at 
the  period  in  question,  was  involved  in  great  obscurity ;  and  Sir  B.  Brodie's 
experiments  were  among  the  firstwhich  threw  the  light  of  physiological  science 
upon  its  numerous  and  complicated  problems.  We  need  scarcely  inform 
our  readers  of  the  rapid  progress  which  has  been  made  since  that  period,  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  modus  apera/ndi  of  poisons,  or  enter  into  the  satis- 
fiM^tory  evidence  we  now  possess,  that,  in  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
cases,  the  effects  of  poisons  upon  the  system  at  large,  or  upon  remote 
organs,  and  even  upon  the  parts  to  which  they  may  have  been  themselves 
applied,  are  due  to  their  reception  into  the  current  of  the  circulation.  Of 
this  general  fact,  some  of  the  most  valuable  data  were  furnished  by  Sir  B. 
Brodie's  experiments;  especially  by  those  which  proved  that  the  local  action 
of  arsenic  on  the  stomach  is  equally  developed,  when  it  is  introduced 
into  the  circulation  through  some  remote  part  of  the  body.  He  now  seems 
ready  to  admit  that  this  principle  is  capable  of  being  extended  also  to  many 
poisons,  which  have  a  powerful  action  on  the  nervous  centres,  and  which  he 
formerly  believed  to  **  produce  their  effects  through  the  medium  of  the 
nerves,  independently  of  their  being  absorbed  into  the  circulation  T  but 
still,  he  remarks  that  **  other  facts  may  be  adduced,  which  render  it  doubtful 
whether  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  admit  of  this  explanation,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  analogy  of  what  happens  under  other  circumstances 
justifies  us  in  regarding  the  agency  of  the  nerves  in  transmitting  the 
influence  of  certain  poisons  to  the  vital  organs  as  no  improbable  hypo- 
thesis.'' In  this  view  we  fully  concur;  and  considering  that  the  question 
cannot  be  better  stated  than  it  has  been  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  in  his  Additional 
Notes,  we  extract  the  following  summary  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  rests  it: 
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"1.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  poison  operated  in  some  of  my  own  experi- 
ments, in  those  of  Dr.  Christison  made  with  the  active  principle  of  hemlock,  and  of 
M.  Magendie  and  Mr.  Taylor  with  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  even  greater  than  can 
be  well  accounted  for  otherwise,  however  rapia  the  circulation,  and  however  easy 
the  transmission  of  the  poison  may  be  through  the  substance  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes and  the  tunics  of  the  bloodvessels. 

"  2.  In  the  first  of  my  experiments  on  alcohol,  the  introduction  of  two  drams  of 
proof  spirit  into  the  stomach  of  a  cat  immediately  affected  the  nervous  system  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  total  insensibility  with  laboured  and  stertorous  respira- 
tion; nevertheless  after  the  lapse  of  eight  minutes  these  symptoms  b^an  to 
subside,  so  that  presently  the  animal  was  able  to  stand  and  walk.  In  another 
experiment,  in  which  as  much  as  an  ounce  and  half  of  proof  spirit  had  been  injected 
into  the  stomach  of  a  full-grown  rabbit,  the  insensibibty  which  it  occasioned  oqgan 
to  subside  at  the  end  of  40  minutes.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  effects  of 
the  impression  made  by  the  poison  on  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves,  like 
those  of  a  concussion  of  the  brain,  should  thus  subside,  but  it  does  not  seem  very 

£robable  that  so  large  a  quantity  of  spirit  should  have  been  absorbed  into  the  circu- 
Ltion  and  then  ejected  from  it  in  so  short  a  space  of  time ;  nor  does  this  at  all 
correspond  with  what  happens  where  intoxication  is  gradually  induced  in  the 
human  subject,  and  where  tnere  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  alcohol  having  entered 
the  circulation. 

"  3.  That  poisons  may  have  a  local  action  on  the  nerves,  so  as  to  affect  distant 
organs,  independently  of  their  admission  into  the  blood,  is  proved  by  the  well- 
known  fact  to  which  1  have  adverted  elsewhere,  of  the  pupil  of  one  eye  becoming 
dilated  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  the  extract  oi  belladonna  to  the  con- 
junctiva of  the  same  eye,  or  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  int^piments,  while  the 
pupil  of  the  other  is  wholly  unaffected  by  it. 

"  4.  There  are  numerous  examples  of  mechanical  impressions  on  the  sentient 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  the  influence  of  which  can  be  propagated  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  nerves  themselves,  affecting  the  brain  so  as  to  occasion  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  its  functions.  Every  practical  surgeon  will  recal  to  his  mind 
numerous  instances  of  a  common,  simple,  and  bloodless  operation  being  followed  by 
syncope,  and  even  by  stupor,  with  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  stertorous  respira- 
tion, and  continuing  for  several  minutes ;  and  there  is,  h  priori,  no  evident  reason 
why  the  impression  made  on  the  nerves  by  so  powerful  an  agent  as  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  or  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  should  not  do  in  one  case  what  a 
st'ght  mechanical  injury  does  in  another. 

"  5.  In  another  publication  I  have  referred  to  another  class  of  cases,  the  pheno- 
mena of  which  cannot  be  well  explained  except  by  attributing  them  to  an  influence 
transmitted  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves.  Thus,  in  one  instance,  acid  in  the 
stomach  caused  a  severe  pain  in  the  foot,  which  was  immediately  relieved  by  a  dose 
of  alkali  neutralizing  the  acid.  In  another  instance  a  violent  pain  in  the  ankle, 
with  inabibiy  to  move,  subsided  immediately  on  the  rejection  of  some  indigestible 
food  from  the  stomach.* 

"6.  I  have  elsewhere  adverted  to  the  analogy  which  exists  between  the  opera- 
tion of  the  nervous  power  and  that  of  electncity.  The  influence  of  volition  is 
transmitted  instantaneously  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles,  and  impressions  on  the 
sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves  are  communicated  to  the  brain,  tne  nerves  them- 
selves answering  the  same  purpose  as  the  conductors  of  an  electric  apparatus.  Hie 
agent  in  both  instances  is  invisible,  intangible,  and  known  only  by  tne  effect  which 
it  produces ;  and,  these  things  being  considered,  it  seems  to  be  not  contrary  to 
what  analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect,  that  in  Uke  manner  as  the  electric  force, 
generated  hy  chemical  decomposition  at  one  end  of  a  metallic  wire,  directs  the 
needle  of  a  telegraph,  or  causes  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  at  the  other  extremity, 
BO  a  substance,  such  as  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  powerfully  affects  the  vital 

t  Lecturat  lUostraklT*  of  oertain  Looil  Ncnrooi  Afltettons,  p.  U. 
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properties  of  tke  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  should  be  capable,  through  the  mediom 
of  the  nerves,  ot  disturbing,  and  even  of  arresting,  the  functions  of  the  brain." 
(pp.  129—132.) 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  the  effects  of 
8hock,  as  propagated  not  only  from  the  nervous  centres  to  the  system  in 
general,  but  also  from  remote  parts  of  the  system  to  the  nervous  centres, 
and  thence  to  the  heart,  are  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  transmissibility  of  an 
influence,  which  we  may  call  "  anti-vital,"  along  the  nerve  trunks.  Of  such 
an  influence  we  see  the  results  in  the  extreme  prostration  which  imme- 
diately follows  the  rupture  of  internal  organs,  extensive  bums  of  the 
surface  (especially  in  children),  the  action  of  corrosive  poisons  on  the 
stomachy  &c.;  and  there  is  to  us  a  strong  d  priori  probability,  therefore, 
that  the  peculiar  influence  of  certain  poisons,  whose  special  action  is  exerted 
on  the  nervous  system,  should  be  received  and  transmitted  through  it,  as 
that  of  other  poisons  is  through  the  circulation. 

We  believe  that  to  Sir  B.  Brodie  is  due  the  merit  of  having  first  sug- 
gested artificial  respiration  as  a  means  of  reanimation  after  apparent  death 
under  the  influence  of  narcotic  poisons;  and  with  an  extract  from  his 
Additional  Notes  on  this  subject,  we  shall  close  our  present  review  of  his 
physiological  labours;  again  thanking  him  for  the  opportunity  which  he  has 
given  us,  by  the  republication  of  these  memoirs,  of  reverting  to  topics  of 
such  interest,  and  of  profiting  by  his  more  matured  thoughts  upon  the 
subjects  of  his  early  investigations. 

**  The  success  of  the  treatment  depends,  1st,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  on  the  dose  of 
the  poison,  there  being  a  limit  to  the  period  during  which  life  can  he  maintained  by 
means  of  artificial  respiration ;  2ndly,  on  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  being  carefully 
made  ;*  Srdly,  on  the  animal  being  kept  in  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  S5  or  90 
degrees  of  heat  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  This  last  precaution  is  of  course  a 
matter  of  gt^ier  importance  where  the  animal  is  of  a  small  size  (as  in  the  case  of 
a  cat  or  raobit),  than  where  it  is  larger ;  still  it  is  not  to  be  neglected  even  in  the 
case  of  the  human  subject ;  otherwise  the  animal  heat  graduaUj  diminishes  until  it 
reaches  that  point  at  which  the  action  of  the  heart  can  no  longer  be  maintained, 
when  we  have  the  singular  result  of  an  animal  perishing  from  cold  in  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  I  have  not  myself  known  the  circulation  to  con- 
tinue where  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  thorax  has  been  below  78°  of 
Fahrenheit ;  but  an  experiment  is  related  by  Br.  Chossat,  in  which  it  had  Men  still 
lower. 

"  It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples  of  the  kind.  I  am,  however,  induced  to 
record  the  following  experiment,  as  it  derives  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  circum- 
atauoe  of  the  use  of  ether  and  other  anaesthetic  agents  having  been  lately  introduced 
into  the  practice  of  surgery. 

«*  February  6,  irai. 

"  A  ffuinea-pig  was  placed  under  the  bell-glass  employed  in  my  experiments  on 
animal  beat.  The  bell-glass  was  left  open  above,  while  a  small  retort  containing 
sulphiuic  ether  was  adapted  to  the  tube  communicating  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
api^atus.  A  lamp  was  placed  below  the  retort,  so  as  to  make  the  ether  boil.  The 
vapour  of  the  ether  thus  became  mixed  with  the  air  in  the  bell-ghiss,  a  portion  of 
it  oecomin^  condensed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  latter,  and  on  that  of  the  wooden 
stand  on  n^ich  it  was  placed. 

"  In  two  minutes  after  the  experiment  was  be^n,  the  animal  moved  about 
briskly,  as  if  affected  by  the  first  symptoms  of  intoxication.    In  two  minutes  more 

•  On  this  subject  I  taave  ofltered  some  otacrffttioiu  elsewhere.  See  Lectures  fflnstrstive  of 
various  Soltfects  in  Patliolosy  vA  Sorseiy,  p.  7 
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he  lay  on  one  side  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  but  still  breathing.  He  continued  in 
this  state,  breathing  at  longer  and  lon^r  intervals,  for  six  minutes,  when  respira< 
tion  had  entirely  ceased.  After  two  minutes  more  he  was  removed  from  underneath 
the  bell-glass.  Though  he  was  apparently  dead,  the  heart  could  be  felt  beating 
feebly  through  the  ribs.  An  opening  having  been  made  in  the  trachea,  the  lungs 
were  now  artificially  inflated.  Only  a  few  seconds  had  elapsed  before  there  was  a 
spontaneous  effort  to  breathe,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  were  more  distinct. 
When  the  artificial  respiration  had  been  kept  up  for  some  minutes  lon^r,  it  was 
discontinued.  The  animal  now  breathed  naturally,  and  gave  some  slight  indications 
of  sensibility  when  touched.  This  was  followed  by  a  tremulous  motion  of  the 
limbs,  and  soon  afterwards  by  complete  recovery."  (pp.  142 — 145.) 

Abt.  XII. 

1.  Die  epidemiache  Ruhr  in  allgemeinen  Krcmkenha/UM  zwr  Frag.  Von 
Dr.  Finger.  (*Prag.  Vierteljahrschrift,'  Band  iv.,  und  Canstatt's 
'Jahresbericht/  1849.) 

The  Epidemic  Dysentery  cU  Prague,     By  Dr.  Finger. 

2.  On  tJie  Dysentery  of  India.  By  John  Tait,  Esq.,  Assistant-Surgeon 
Madras  Retired  List,  H.E.I.C.S.  ('London  Journal  of  Medicine/ 
August  1S51.) 

3.  On  Bengal  Dysentery  a/ndits  Statistics,  with  a  Notice  of  the  use  ofUwrge 

Enemata  in  that  disease.  By  John  Macpherson,  M.D.,  First  Assistant, 
Presidency  General  Hospital,  Calcutta.     1850.     Pp.  63. 

A,  On  the  Treatment  of  Tropical  Dysentery  by  means  ofEnemata  o/tepici 
water.  By  J.  E.  Hare,  M.D.  ('I^inburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,' July,  1849.) 

5.  Cases  of  Dysentery  treated  by  Enemata  of  wa/rm  water.     By  James 

Irvine,  M.D.  (*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,' January, 
1849.) 

6.  Zur  Therapie  der  Rufir.     Von  Dr.  Eimer.     (Henle's  '  Zeitschrift,' 

Vol.  X.  p.  238.) 
The  Treatment  of  Dysentery.     By  Dr.  Eimer. 

7.  Zwr  Chemie  der  Ruhr.     Von  Dr.  (Esterlen.     ('  Zeitschrift  fur  Dat. 

Med.,'  Band  vii.) 
The  Chemistry  of  Dysentery.     By  Dr.  GDesterlen. 

8.  Observations  on  the  late  Epidemic  of  Dysentery  in  Dublin.     By  R. 

Mayne,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  South  Dublin  Union  Workhouse,  and 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  the  Richmond  Hospital  School.  (*  Dublin 
Medical  Journal,'  May,  1849.) 

The  epidemic  dysentery  at  Prague  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in 
February,  1846,  and  to  bave  lasted  till  September,  1848.  During  tbis 
time,  no  less  tban  231  dissections  were  made  in  tbe  Prague  Hospital;  and 
tbe  paper  of  Dr.  Finger,  in  wbicb  tbe  general  result  of  tbese  is  contained, 
gives  us  a  most  accurate  account  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  dysentery. 

Dr.  Finger  is  led  by  tbe  morbid  appearances  to  distinguisb  two  forms, 
wbicb  were,  bowever,  witbtbe  exception  of  one  case,  always  combined,  and 
are  considered  to  be  but  different  degrees  of  the  same  process.  In  both  forms 
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the  seat  of  the  disease  was  chiefly  the  large  intestines,  yet  in  some  cases  it 
extended  into  the  small  intestines. 

1.  The  first  or  elementary  form  is  termed  intestinal  catarrh,  with  espe- 
dal  implication  of  the  follicles.  In  this  stage,  the  large  intestine  viewed 
from  without  appeared  more  or  less  reddened,  and  was  moderately  dis- 
tended with  air;  if  the  disease  had  heen  of  short  duration,  its  coats  did  not 
appear  thickened.  When  the  intestine  was  opened,  a  yellow,  brownish, 
greyish  red,  or  sometimes  purulent-looking  fluid,  more  or  less  intermixed 
with  fflBcal  matter,  flowed  out.  The  mucous  membrane  was  reddened  in 
patches  of  yariable  size,  and  was  usually  covered  with  a  greyish- white  or 
greyish-red  pulpy  substance;  underneath  this  the  membrane  itself  was 
softened,  and  was  easily  removed  in  the  form  of  a  greyish-red  jelly-like 
pulp.  The  solitary  glands  were  swollen  to  the  size  of  millet  or  hemp  seeds 
(zu  nine  hia  Haufkomgrose),  by  distension  with  transparent  jelly-like 
mucus,  which  could  be  forced  out  by  pressure;  and  were  often  surrounded 
by  vascular  zones.  Afterwards  the  mucus  became  opaque,  thick,  and 
purulent,  and  then  arose  little  (hemp-seed  or  lentil-sized)  ulcerations  of  the 
glands;  these  were  at  first  solitary,  then  ran  together  by  the  destruction  of 
the  intervening  mucous  membrane,  and  formed  ulcers  varying  in  size  from 
the  original  ulcer  to  that  of  a  sixpence  and  larger;  the  borders  of  the  ulcers 
were  loose,  ragged,  swollen,  and  usually  undermined.  By  the  farther 
extension  of  these  ulcers,  very  frequently  large  ulcerations  arose,  which 
spread  over  great  part  of  the  colon,  and  were  connected  by  bridge-like  portions 
of  mucous  membrane.  Here  and  there  little  pits  were  formed  by  suppurated 
follicles,  which  sometimes  passed  through  and  even  perforated  the  peri- 
toneum. The  submucous  tissue  formed,  however,  the  most  frequent  floor 
of  the  ulcers. 

When  the  process  extended  into  the  small  intestines,  it  was  found  in  an 
earlier  stage  than  in  the  large,  showing  that  the  affection  of  the  ileum  was 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  colon.  The  follicles  were  here  also  affected.  In 
two  cases  of  the  231,  the  jejunum  and  ilium  were  diseased,  while  the  large 
intestines  were  healthy.  Of  the  large  intestines,  the  transverse  colon  and 
the  sigmoid  flexure  were  most  affected.  In  some  cases  there  was  extensive 
catarrhal  redness  {patcmrhaJliacher  RoOhvm^)  of  the  small  and  large  intestines, 
with  numerous  small,  isolated,  usually  round  aphthous  erosions. 

The  tendency  to  gangrene  of  the  intestines  was  not  so  great  in  the  cases 
of  pure  follicular  disease,  as  when  the  next  form  was  combined  with  it;  and 
when  it  did  occur,  it  attacked  chiefly  the  undermined  mucous  membrane. 
By  longer  duration  of  the  follicular  disease,  which  sometimes  lasted  even 
for  many  months,  without  attendant  croupous  exudation  on  the  mucous 
membrane  (which  was  chiefly  the  case  in  children  and  feeble  anssmic  adults), 
the  intestinal  coats  were  thickened  and  ansemic,  and  the  mucous  and  sub- 
mucous costs  were  softened,  infiltrated  with  serum,  and  thereby  thickened, 
either  pale  as  if  washed,  or  of  dark,  smutty,  or  slate-grey  colour  from  pig- 
ment, or  they  presented  yellow  or  grey  projections  {Biickdn^  between 
which  ran  enlarged  and  varicose  vessels.  The  follicles  were  often  col- 
lapsed, with  sometimes  a  brown  or  black  circle  of  pigment  The  process 
could,  however,  be  seen  in  various  stages ;  in  some  parts  the  follicles  con- 
tained fresh  iufiltration-matter,  or  had  suppurated ;  in  other  parts  they  had 
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healed.     By  sucoessiye  attacks  of  portions  of  the  mucous  memhraue,  the 
disease  thus  lasted  sometimes  for  months. 

The  cicatrization  occurred  by  the  borders  of  the  ulcers  becoming  covered 
with  a  white  more  or  less  thick  callus,  which  joined  on  to  a  more  or  less 
shining  smooth  tissue,  which  spread  over  the  base  of  the  ulcer.  The 
cicatrices  sometimes  formed  hard  fibroid  intersecting  cords  and  elevations, 
by  the  side  of  which  were  often  still  swollen  and  suppurated  follicles.  The 
submucous  tissue  was,  like  the  mucous,  changed  into  a  firm^  thick,  fibroid 
formation. 

The  mesenteric  glands  were  found  unchanged  in  cases  of  short  duration, 
they  subsequently  became  swollen,  injected,  succulent,  and  softened,  but 
without  evident  infiltration. 

2.  Theforegomg  changes  were  present  in  every  case  but  one;  but  in 
addition  there  existed  in  many  cases  what  Finger  calls  a ''  croupous  exuda- 
tion,'* which  was  either  spreaid  uniformly  over  great  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  or  was  collected  near  the  folds  of  the  colonic  mucous  mem- 
brane.    In  colour  it  was  whitish,  greyish-white,   or  reddish;  it  had  a 
granular  (Jcamigea)  or  scaly  appearance,  and  was  usuaUy  easily  detached. 
Under  the  microscope,  besides  epithelium,  and  mucous  corpuscles,  there 
was  an  amorphous  molecular  mass,  often  mixed  with  blood-discs,  or  at  a  later 
date  with  pus-cells.     According  to  the  varying  condition  of  this  exudation, 
the  intestinal  contents  presented  various  characters,  and  sometimes,  by  the 
suppuration  of  the  exudation,  were  chiefly  made  up  of  pus  mixed  with 
blood.      Underneath  the  exudation  the  mucous  membrane  was   often 
softened,  sometimes  to  a  great  extent,  was  at  first  reddened,  and  after- 
wards in  chronic  cases  became  anaemic,  presented  pigment-discoloration, 
and  was   thickened  fi:om  serosity.     The  follicular  lesion  was  combined 
with  this  exudation  in  230  cases,  and  was  absent  in  one,  and  was  generally 
far  advanced  before  the  croupous  exudation  commenced  on  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane.     Sometimes  the  follicular  ulcers  were 
themselves  covered  with  croupous  exudations,  which  contained  no  pus-cells. 
Many  stages  were  generally  seen  in  the  same  intestine;  in  some  places  the 
mucous  membrane,  deprived  of  epithelium  and  covered  with  exudation,  pre- 
sented many   ecchymosed  vessds  running  through  it,   and  was  easily 
detached  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  pulp;  at  other  places,  Ihe  membrane  was 
bluish  or  slate  coloured,  elevated  in  knobs,  and  with  its  submucous  tissue 
converted  into  a  thick  callus-tissue,  while  the  follicles  of  the  neighbouring 
membrane  were  filled  with  purulent  infiltration,  or  were  destroyed  by 
ulceration. 

The  tendency  to  gangrene  was  considerable  when  there  was  croupous 
exudation,  but  was  much  less  marked  in  the  follicular  disease.  It  occurred 
in  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  cases.  It  was  confined  to  small 
follicular  ulcers  in  only  three  or  four  cases ;  in  other  instances  it  spread 
over  a  considerable  extent  of  surface.  The  gangrene  often  occurred  in  a 
very  short  time,  especially  in  persons  previously  healthy;  and  it  was 
observed  with  surprise,  that  it  was  less  marked  in  persons  who,  before  the 
attack  of  dysentery,  had  laboured  under  a  blood-disease,  such  as  puerperal 
fever,  typhus,  gangrenous  tuberculosis,  or  cancer.  The  coincident  or  sub- 
sequent conditions  of  the  intestines  were,  peritonitis  without  perforation, 
peritonitis  with  perforation  and  efiusion,  and  narrowing  of  tiie  intestine 
from  healing  of  the  ulcere. 
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Before  proceeding  with  the  analysis  of  this  able  paper,  we  may  observe 
that  the  observations  of  Finger  appear  to  throw  great  light  on  the  much- 
disputed  question  of  the  resemblances  and  differences  between  tropical  and 
European  dysentery.  In  spite  of  the  interesting  observations  of  Dr.  Baly, 
which  were  reviewed  in  the  pages  of  one  of  our  predecessors,*  we  could 
not,  without  some  violence,  reconcile  the  various  descriptions  of  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  dysentery.  We  found  that  the  most  recent  writer  on  the 
Dysentery  of  India,  Dr.  Parkes,t  described  as  an  acute  disease  what  ap- 
peared in  the  pages  of  Kokitansky  as  a  chronic  and  rather  rare  affection ; 
^while  the  dysenteric  process  of  Rokitansky  was  evidently  considered  by 
Parkes  either  as  an  independent  and  rare  affection,  or  as  an  epipheno- 
znenon  to  the  true  dysenteric  condition.  But  there  cannot  now  exist  a 
moment  8  doubt  that  Finger  and  Parkes  have  given  the  same  description 
of  the  follicular  disease;  for  so  perfectly  do  their  respective  accounts 
tally,  that  no  important  differences,  either  in  statements  made  or  omitted, 
can  be  traced  between  them.  The  ^  croupous  exudation"  of  Finger  appears 
also  to  correspond  in  great  measure  to  the  "  effusion  of  lymph"  described 
by  Parkes  as  following  the  ulceration  of  the  follicles,  and  as  occurring  upon 
the  unulcerated  membrane,  and  between  the  coats.  The  term  "  lymph" 
must  be  considered  as  an  ambiguous  expression,  which  might  be  applied  to 
an  exudation  having  the  microscopic  characters  described  by  Finger.  The 
greater  tendency  to  gangrene,  when  this  exudation  occurs,  is  alluded  to  by 
both  writers;  we  must,  however,  believe  that  Finger's  estimate  of  the 
infrequency  of  gangrene  of  the  follicular  ulcers  is  pitched  too  low;  for  the 
valuable  observations  of  Dr.  Baly  are  to  us  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  gangrene  in  this  condition,  although  the  extensive 
gangrene  and  softening  of  the  coats,  which  is  sometimes  found,  is  probably 
more  often  connected  with  the  failure  of  nutrition,  and  perhaps  obliteration 
of  vessels,  which  accompanies  the  extensive  and  rapid  exudation.  The 
obliteration  seems  to  be  obvious,  from  the  subsequent  general  anaemia,  and 
enlargement  of  other  and  smaller  vessels.  The  observations  of  Finger  have 
certainly  placed  this  exudation  in  a  more  important  light ;  it  occurs  very 
frequently,  and  is  perhaps  more  immediately  dangerous  than  the  follicular 
disease,  and  it  may,  in  very  rare  cases  (1  in  231,  or  '43  per  cent,  j:),  be  the 
only  dysenteric  process.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  Finger  points  out, 
that  the  ulcers  may  not  only  be  formed  by  extension  from  follicular  ulcers, 
but  also  by  separation  of  the  sloughs,  at  the  parts  where  the  "  croupous 
exudation"  has  caused  gangrene.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  correct, 
and  have,  in  fact,  ourselves  described  the  same  fact  on  a  former  occasion, 
in  the  following  words : 

"  We  have  witnessed  several  times  in  dvsentery,  and  in  other  cases  in  which 
tiiere  was  dark  inflammatoiy  congestion  of  tne  mucous  membrane  tending  towards 
diffose  sphacelus,  roughness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  effusion  of  granular 
lymph  uDon  it.  This  lymph  has  been  in  many  cases  evidently  effused  over  the 
course  of  the  larger  vessels,  and  it  has  generally  occupied  the  summits  of  the  plica. 
Although  it  has  often  been  effused  upon  the  mucous  coat,  in  some  instances  it  has 
seemed  to  press  on  and  destroy  this  coat,  and  then  by  its  disintegration  and  detach- 
ment to  form,  apparently,  sloughing  ulcers."  § 

*  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  xzlv.  p.  S3S. 
f  Remarks  on  Uie  Dysentery  and  Hepatitis  of  India,  1846. 
t  It  if  not  fiD|»rolMble  that  the  uncomplicated  exudation  may  be  more  infrequent  even  than  this 
in  some  epldcmica. 

I  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  zxiv.  p.  344. 
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Admitting  this  origin  of  ulceration,  although  we  suspect  it  is  com- 
paratively rare,  dysenteric  ulcers  appear  from  the  ohservations  hitherto 
made  to  originate  in  six  ways,  which  we  may  arrange  in  what  is  prohahly 
the  order  of  frequency.     Ulceration  occurs — 

1.  From  infiltration  into  and  subsequent  ulceration  of  the  solitary  glands. 

2.  From  infiltration  into  and  sloughing  of  the  solitary  glands. 

3.  From  detachment  of  sloughs,  following  the  "  croupous  exudation." 

4.  From  the  efiusion  of  a  fluid  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  raising 

and  finally  detaching  it 

5.  From  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  base  of  inflamed 

glands. 

6.  From  aphthous  erosions. 

It  still  remains  obscure  how  Rokitansky  should  have  omitted  all  men- 
tion of  the  affection  of  the  solitary  glands  in  the  acute  disease.  This  omis- 
sion on  the  part  of  so  accurate  an  observer,  either  implies  that  the  extensive 
superficial  inflammation  with  croupous  exudation  and  consequent  rapid 
gangrene,  without  follicular  disease,  may,  in  some  epidemics,  be  the  sole 
anatomical  sign  of  dysentery,  and  that  Rokitansky's  acute  cases  had  been 
all  of  this  description;  or  that  there  is  another  disease,  in  which  the  solitary 
glands  are  never  primarily  and  specially  affected. 

But  to  return  to  the  Prague  epidemic.  The  dysentery  was  frequently 
complicated  with  other  diseases.  Thus,  in  the  231  cases,  there  was  tuber- 
culosis in  48  j  cancer  in  24 ;  typhus  in  1 1  (which  either  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed the  dysentery) ;  puerperal  fever  in  10 ;  "  croupous"  pneumonia  in  1 1 ; 
lobular  pneumonia  in  16;  secondary  syphilis  in  9;  Bright's  disease  in  8; 
chronic  bronchitis  in  5,  and  recent  bronchitis  in  several ;  heart-disease  in  3 ; 
diabetes  in  1.  The  astonishing  comparative  infrequency  of  tuberculosis 
and  frequency  of  cancer  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  in  320  bodies  with 
tuberculosis,  in  48  there  were  traces  of  dysentery;  while  out  of  50  bodies 
with  cancer,  in  no  less  than  24  dysentery  was  present.  We  may  observe, 
incidentally,  that  (Esterlen,  in  the  late  epidemic  at  Dorpat,  observed  that 
in  46  dissections  of  dysenteric  patients  not  one  was  tuberculous,  although 
tuberculosis  is  very  common  at  Dorpat.  As  to  the  liver,  it  was  generally 
pale  and  ansemiated;  in  one  case  there  was  inflammation  of  the  vena 
portse ;  in  rwt  a  single  case  was  there  abscess! 

In  respect  of  symptoms,  the  Prague  epidemic  presented  nothing  unusual. 
It  was  noted  that  healthy  motions  were  occasionally  observed  alternating 
with  dysenteric  stools,  so  that  two  or  three  fseculent  motions  by  themselves 
were  not  considered  as  indicating  improvement ;  but,  as  Eisenmann  remarks, 
in  his  analysis  of  this  paper,*  in  other  epidemics  this  has  not  been  the  case, 
as  faeculent  stools  always  denote  improvement.  In  six  cases  there  were  vomit- 
ing and  choleraic  symptoms,  with  cold  skin,  whispering  voice,  and  cramps. 
In  four  of  these  cases  after  death,  in  addition  to  the  dysenteric  appearances, 
there  was  "  catarrh"  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  was 
injected,  covered  with  thick  mucus-like  substance,  and  eroded  with  aphthous- 
like  ulcerations,  or  even  covered  with  diphtheritic  exudation.  In  two 
such  cases  the  blood  was  dark  and  tarry,  and  without  fibrine.  In  other 
cases  there  were  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  bronchial  and  the  urinary 
*  Canitatt**  Jahresbericht,  1850,  band  iii.  p.  178. 
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(especially  the  vesical)  mucous  membrane.  General  fever  was  very  fre- 
quently absent  Nervous  symptoms,  such  as  delirium^  cramps,  and  con- 
tractions, were  often  observed;  but  after  death  no  corresponding  disease  was 
found  in  the  nervous  centres.* 

This  epidemic  attacked  more  women  than  men  (216  to  106);  it  was 
most  common  during  the  summer,  and  occurred  in  so  many  patients  in  the 
hospital,  as  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  contagion.  In  badly-ventilated  rooms 
the  disease  was  worst 

The  treatment  was  very  various,  and  in  bad  cases  very  unsuccessful ; 
general  and  local  bloodletting  were  not  used,  and  opium  with  ipecacuanha, 
tannin,  and  acetate  of  lead,  were  chiefly  employed.  Calomel  was  given, 
sometimes  to  salivation.  Nitrate  of  silver  and  nux  vomica  were  found  to 
be  useless. 

The  next  paper  on  our  list,  by  Dr.  Tait,  is  one  of  those  useful  and  prac- 
tical papers  which  we  are  always  pleased  to  meet  with.  The  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  disease  is  described  in  three  phases — ^namely,  of  simple 
ulceration,  of  spreading  ulceration,  and  of  sloughing.  The  description  of 
the  first  stage  will  be  best  given  in  the  author's  own  words. 

"The  acute  dysentery  of  India  is  found  associated  with  three  grades  of  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mucous  memhrane  of  the  colon.  In  the  first,  which  may  be  styled 
simple  ulceration,  in  contradistinction  to  the  others*  the  ulcers  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  their  development  are  seen  as  minute  points  affecting  the  solitary  glaads,  and 
from  this  to  the  size  of  half-a-crown  they  present  every  intermediate  variety  in 
point  of  extent.  They  are  of  circular  shape,  naving  a  ground  of  coagulahle  lymph 
superimposed  upon  cellokr  membrane,  which  frequently  presents  a  variegated 
appearance  from  the  presence  of  minute  red  points  in  the  subjacent  muscular 
fibres.  The  circumference  is  guarded  all  round  by  an  effusion  of  lymph  under  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  directly  limits  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  mucous 
tissue  for  the  space  of  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ulcers, 
is  in  an  inflamed  state.  With  reference  to  the  ulceration  originating  in  the  glands, 
I  may  state  that  shortly  after  Dr.  Parkes  promu^ated  his  views  upon  the  patho- 
logy of  the  disease,  I  liad  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  truth  of  his  observations 
by  examining  the  intestines  of  a  patient  who  died  from  an  attack  of  cholera,  after 
being  three  days  in  the  hospital  for  acute  dvscntery.  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
I  discovered  the  small  tumefied  glands  with  an  ulcerated  depression  in  the  centre, 
and  with  the  eye  unaided  by  optical  instruments,  I  was  enabled  to  trace  the 
ulcerated  specks  in  different  stages  of  advancement  to  the  size  of  a  split  pea.  The 
appearances  now  described  have  been  carefully  looked  for  bv  me  in  the  colon  of 
different  subjects,  but  except  in  those  who  had  suffered  from  dysentery,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  them."  (p.  207.) 

In  the  second  stage  the  ulceration  undermines  the  border,  and  the  ring 
of  protective  lymph  breaks  down;  the  ulceration  then  spreads  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  the  ulcers  run  into  each.  On  the  ulcers,  layers  of  lymph 
are  often  deposited  "  in  such  quantity  that  the  sore  is  prevented  from  con- 
tracting by  a  redundancy  of  lymph."  (p.  705.)  In  the  third  stage  or  variety 
the  "  local  change  sets  in  with  great  intensity,  and  runs  its  course  with 
fearful  rapidity  to  the  sloughing  stage."  "  Pseudo-membraneous  incrusta- 
tions'* cover  the  mucous  membrane;  and  after  death  all  the  coats  are  found 
excessively  softened,  so  as  to  break  down  under  the  hand. 

The  similarity,  or  we  may  say,  the  identity,  of  this  description  with  that 
given  by  Finger,  is  manifest,  and  affords  us  still  further  ground  for 
•  Hut  obsenrntloii  reoalt  to  mind  Dr.  Bale's  Interestiny  caws  at  Blilbank. 
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believing  that  there  is  more  constancy  in  the  morbid  appearances  of 
dysentery  than  has  been  supposed. 

The  remainder  of  Dr.  Tait's  paper  is  chiefly  oocapied  with  details  of 
treatment  as  adapted  to  particular  stages  or  particular  varieties.  He 
recommends  general  bleeding  whenever  the  mucus  which  is  voided  in  the 
eirlier  periods  of  the  disease  is  either  viseid  and  adherent  to  the  vessel,  or 
is  void^  in  firmly  coherent  masses.  This  oonstitutes  his  grand  indication 
both  for  depletion  and  mercury,  but  he  expressly  advises  that  mercury 
should  not  be  used  without  depletion.  Opium  is  also  strongly  recom- 
mended as  an  adjunct.  In  the  second  stage  of  spreading  ulceration,  the 
evacuations  lose  their  tenacious  character;  they  become  watery,  and 
resemble  the  wastings  of  raw  meat;  this  symptom  both  indicates  the 
extension  of  ulceration,  and  points  out  that  mercury  is  to  be  disoontlnned. 
Dr.  Tait  now  employs  ipecacuanha  and  opium  in  full  doses,  with  local 
bleeding  and  coimter-irritation.  Nitric  add  and  opium  are  also  recom- 
mended. In  the  sloughing  stage  or  variety,  the  stools  are  grumous  and 
offensive,  with  shreds,  debris,  and  pseudo-membrane.  Dr.  Tait  states  that 
he  knows  no  remedy  of  use  in  this  stage,  and  that  evterything  he  has  tried 
has  invariably  failed.  He  makes  one  recommendation  which  is  worthy  of 
trial — viz.,  the  employment  of  yeaat.  In  convalescence,  Dr.  Tait  speaks 
highly  of  nitric  acid.  There  are  many  other  interesting  observations  in 
this  paper,  which  prove  its  author  to  be  not  only  a  sound  practitioner,  but 
an  ardent  cultivator  of  his  profession. 

The  third  paper  we  have  to  notice  is  also  a  very  excellent  one,  and  con- 
tains much  information.  Dr.  Macpherson  has  been  able  to  use  the  records 
of  the  Qeneral  Hospital  at  Calcutta,  and  has  thus  had  the  advantage  of 
studying  facts  collected  by  numerous  individuals. 

The  mortality  of  both  acute  and  chronic  dysentery  among  Europeans,  as 
calculated  from  the  returns  of  the  General  Hospital  for  20  years  (1 830  to 
1849  inclusive),  is  457  deaths  in  2044  cases,  or  22*3  per  cent.  This  is 
greater  than  the  mortality  in  the  Bombay  General  Hospital,  which  on  an 
average  of  5  years  was  18*3  per  cent.,  and  lower  than  the  Madras  statistics, 
which  give,  on  an  average  of  10  years,  30  per  cent,  mortality  among 
civilians,  but  only  5 '3  per  cent  among  the  military.  (!)  (p.  5.)  Among 
natives  the  mortality  is  16*9  per  cent.  Dr.  Macpherson  objects  to  the 
severance  of  acute  and  chronic  dysentery  in  the  returns ;  but  we  cannot 
coincide  with  him  in  this  view,  for  we  believe  that  if  chronic  dysentery,  which 
kills  in  a  variety  of  ways,  be  not  separated  from  acute,  no  certain  results 
can  be  arrived  at.  The  above  calculations  are  indeed  not  comparable 
with  other  statistical  returns,  on  account  of  this  mixing  up  of  acute  and 
chronic  cases. 

The  prevalence  of  dysentery  varies  according  to  season,  and  at  Calcutta 
is  nearly  represented  by  the  following  figures.  In  the  four  cold  months, 
74  cases ;  in  the  three  hot  ones,  68  cases ;  in  the  five  rainy  months,  88 
cases.  The  corresponding  mortality  (of  both  acute  and  chronic  cases),  is,  for 
the  cold  season,  18-4  per  cent;  for  the  hot  season,  26-2  percent.;  for  the 
rainy  season,  31-4  per  cent.  The  inconvenience  of  combining  acute  and 
chronic  cases  becomes  again  e\ddent  here;  for  a  chronic  dysenteric  case  may 
swell  the  mortality  of  any  period,  although,  properly,  the  disease  may  have 
virtually  run  its  course  and  determined  the  ^tal  result  in  a  former  period. 
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The  "  pathological  fcbctd^  of  dysentery  are  preceded  by  a  brief  abstract  of 
160  poH-fnortem  examinations  of  acute  dysentery,  and  55  of  chronic,  taken 
from  the  records  of  the  General  Hospital.     Dr.  Macpherson  says : 

"  On  going  over  the  records  of  these  cases,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  fact,  that  no  two  observers  saw  with  the  same  e^es.  Thus,  one  gentleman  has 
invwiably  found  the  mesenteric  glands  enlarged,  while  another  describes  the  liver 
as  dry  in  one  half  of  the  cases  in  which  he  mentions  the  condition."  (p.  12.) 

The  following  summary  is  given  of  the  160  cases  of  acute  dysentery: 

"  The  liver  was  found  to  be  altered  in 84 

„  to  contain  abscess  in 21 

„        was  enlarged  in 40 

M  gorged  or  turgid  in 4 

„  smul  in 7 

„  pale  in 26 

„  granular  or  nutmeg  in 22 

„  soft  in 12 

„  hard  in     .    . 5 

„        contains  cicatrices*  in 3 

The  gall-bladder  appears  to  have  been  almost  always  full,  and  to  have  con- 
tained healthv  or  somewhat  inspissated  bile. 

The  ileum  is  notea  as  over-vascular  or  congested  in 21 

Slight  ulceration  and  abrasion  were  seen  in 3 

It  was  in  a  state  of  sphacelus  in 1 

The  stomach  had   its  mucous  coat  over-vascular,  or  somewhat 

softened,  in 4 

„  and  ulcerated  in 1 

The  large  intestine  was  ulcerated  in  all,  and  chiefly  at  the  caecum,  sigmoid 

flexure,  and  rectum. 
The  cfficum,  transverse  and  descending  colon  were  free  from  ulceration  in  3 

There  was  perforation,  generally  in  the  c»cum,  in 8 

There  was  ulcerative  destruction  of  ileo-colic  valve  in 3 

Suppuration  of  appendix  vermiformis  in 1 

Thickening  and  stricture  in 4 

Dilatation  in 1 

Mesenteric  glands  enlarged  and  inflamed  in 17 

Spleen  enlarged  in 6 

Kidneys  diseased  in 2 

(p.  34.) 
These  numbers  require,  however,  some  qualification.  Thus  Dr.  Mac- 
pherson says,  that  in  his  table  he  has  left  a  blank  space  when  a  particular 
organ  is  not  mentioned.  Under  the  head  of  mesenteric  glands  the  space  is 
blank,  or  does  not  refer  to  the  glands  in  140  cases  j  and  these  are  stated  to 
be  healthy  only  in  3,  while,  as  stated  above,  they  are  said  to  be  enlarged 
in  only  17.  But  no  one  who  has  dissected  cases  of  dysentery  can  doubt  that 
their  condition  must  have  been  generally  overlooked.  So  with  the 
spleen.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  we  find 
many  cases  in  which  these  organs  are  not  noted,  so  that  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  ileum  is  ulcerated  in  3,  it  should  not  be  taken  to  be  3  in  160,  157 
being  healthy,  but  3  in  some  number  not  stated,  possibly  a  small  one. 
So  with  the  Uver :  no  note  at  all  is  made  of  it  in  35  cases;  in  38  it  is  said 
to  be  healthy;  abscess  is,  as  above  said,  recorded  in  2 1  cases.    Now,  are  we  to 

•  **  These  cicatrices  do  not  appear  to  be  the  sequelaB  of  absceaaoB.** 
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deduct  the  35  cases  in  which  no  note  was  made  of  the  liver,  or  noti  If 
we  do  not,  the  per  centage  of  abscess  in  fatal  acute  dysentery  is  13-1;  if 
we  do,  it  rises  to  16*8,  that  is  to  say,  1  case  of  abscess  to  every  6  cases 
of  fatal  acute  dysentery.  The  liver  is  said  to  be  *'  altered"  in  84  cases; 
are  we  to  say  84  in  160,  or  84  in  125,  the  35  unrecorded  cases  being 
deducted.  We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Dr.  Macpherson  to  these  diffi- 
culties ;  the  present  exact  system  of  statistics  demands  perfect  accurate  on 
the  part  of  observers,  or  their  facts  become  useless  for  such  calculations. 

In  addition  to  the  summary  given  by  Dr.  Macpherson,  we  observe  that 
sloughing  of  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  large  intestine  is  recorded  in 
40  of  the  160  cases;  or  if  we  add  2  more  in  which  the  terms  employed  lead 
us  to  believe  that  gangrene  existed,  there  were  42  cases  of  mingled 
sloughing  and  ulceration,  or  at  the  rate  of  26*2  per  cent.,  or  rather  under 
Finger's  average  of  one  third.  In  all  the  rest,  Dr.  Macpherson  says,  the 
large  intestine  was  ulcerated,  yet  in  Case  3  it  is  stated  that  there  was  no 
"  perceptible  alteration."* 

An  abstract  of  55  cases  of  chronic  dysentery  is  given,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  summary : 

"  The  liver  was  altered  in 31 

Abscess  in 6 

Hydatids  in 1 

Cirrhosis  in 1 

Enlargement  in 5 

Diminution  of  bulk  in 8 

Nutmeg  alteration  in 6 

Pale  in U 

Hardin 4 

Softin    .    . 1 

Contained  cicatrices  (P)  in 1 

The  eall-bladder  and  its  coutents  seem  generaUj  to  have  been  healthy ;  the 
bile  occasionally  rather  pale  coloured,  but  at  other  times  the  reverse. 

Tlie  large  intestines  were  ulcerated  in 50 

„    colon  was  contnicted  in 3 

„    cftcum  nearly  closed  in 1 

„    colon  perforated  in 1 

„    stomach  is  noted  as  unhealthy  in 6 

There  was  chronic  inflammation  and  softening  in 2 

„        increased  vascularity  in 2 

„        abrasion  of  pylorus  m 3 

„        cancer  of  pylorus  in 1 

The  small  intestines  are  noted  as  unhealthy  in 12 

Ulceration  or  abrasion  of  ileum  in ^    .    .    .      3 

Meseuteric  ghinds  enlarged  in 16 

The  spleen  was  enlarged  in 4 

(p.  44.) 
It  would  appear  from  this  table,  that  hepatic  abscess  is  less  common  in 
chronic  than  in  acute  dysentery. 

With  regard  to  hepatic  abscess  in  fatal  acute  dysentery,  the  variouB 
accounts  given  by  Indian  writers  stand  as  follows : 

*  Case  3  was  not  surely  a  case  of  dysentoiy  i  there  was  no  perceptible  lesion  of  the  lar(e  intes- 
tines, but  an  **  ImroenBe  abscess"  in  the  liver.  Matoos  membrane  was  passed  dorinc  life,  wiiidi 
was  fouid  to  have  come  from  the  ileum. 
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"  Abaoess  ooenn  in  Galcatta  (General  Hospital;  Macpheraon)  16*8  percent.* 
„  „  (Medical  Colle^  Hospitalf)    .    .  25*9        „ 

M  M  Bombay  (General  Hospital ;  Morehead)     .  40  „ 

,,  „  Madras  Presidency  (Annesley)     ....  50*97      „ 

„  ,j  „  „  (Moulmein  &  Madras ; 

Parkes}}  ....  21'73      „ 
„  „  „  „  (Secnnderabad ;  Innes)  17'9        „ 

(Shanks) 37*4        „ 

The  contrast  between  these  restdts  and  those  of  dysentery  in  cold  climates 
is  remarkable.  Among  the  231  dissections  made  by  Finger  in  Prague, 
there  was  not  one  case  of  abscess;  in  the  autopsies  made  by  Mayne  in 
Dablin,  there  was  no  case  of  abscess.  We  have  on  a  former  occasion 
alluded  to  Dr.  Baly's  experience  on  this  point: — "Among  many  hundreds 
of  cases  of  dysentery  observed  at  Milbank,  not  one  has  been  complicated 
with  hepatic  abscess. '*§  It  is  evident  that  this  subject  is  not  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  hepatic  abscess  succeeds  ulceration  of 
the  large  intestines,  by  means  of  phlebitis  or  of  purulent  absorption — ^if  so, 
how  b  its  rarity  in  cold  countries  to  be  explained]  The  connexion  of 
dysentery  and  liver-disease  is  also  not  confined  to  hepatic  abscess ;  the 
liver  undergoes  other  alterations,  enlargement,  granulation,  &c.,  which 
appear  as  intimately  connected  with  dysentery  as  is  hepatic  abscess.  The 
whole  subject  requires  indeed  a  thorough  examination. 

After  a  brief  notice  of  Chusan  dysentery,  ||  Dr.  Macpherson  devotes  a 
page  to  a  **  true  description  of  the  changes  produced  by  Bengal  dysentery." 
He  says,  "  The  process  is  very  generally  one  of  mortification  and  sloughing, 
not  of  simple  ulceration — i.  e.,  the  ulceration  is  often  secondary,  and 
occurs  only  when  the  sloughs  are  thrown  off."  (p.  47.)  The  descriptions 
of  Baly  and  Bokitansky  are  the  best,  "although  the  latter  has  not  met 
with  the  amount  of  ulceration  which  is  common  here."  After  stating  that 
Farkes  considers  it  to  be  a  ''  process  of  ulceration  universally  commencing 
in  the  solitary  glands  of  the  large  intestines,"  which,  on  referring  to  Dr. 
Parkes*s  work,  we  find  to  be  not  quite  correct,  he  states  tliat  such  "  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  of  the  solitary  glands  is  very  unusual,  or  has  been 
very  carelessly  observed;  and  I  believe  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  in 
Bengal  dysentery  they  are  not  peculiarly  or  primarily  diseased."  (p.  48.) 

In  the  short  notices  which  Dr.  Macpherson  has  given  of  the  cases  he  has 
collected,  very  little  has  been  said  about  the  intestines,  except  that  they 
were  ulcerated  or  sloughing,  and  the  early  process  cannot  be  ascertained 
from  them,  but  if  it  be  really  the  case  that  in  Bengal  dysentery  the  solitary 
glands  are  not  affected,  this  is  a  most  important  point  which  we  should 
like  to  have  confirmed,  but  we  have  some  doubts  about  this.  At  page  o3, 
Dr.  Macpherson  gives  one  dissection  at  greater  length  than  those  in  his 
table;  and  as  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a  most  accurate  description  of  the  usual 
form  of  dysentery,  we  extract  it. 

«  We  bare  adopted  oar  own  calcolaUoa.  Dr.  Macpherson  elsewhere  (p.  49}  gives  his  as  97 
fai  lift  (acote  and  chronic). 

t  Macpherson,  p.  49. 

t  There  is  an  error  in  Dr.  Parkes*s  calculation  which  we  have  corrected.  He  has  estimated  his 
own  caMS,  and  those  of  Dr.  Inncs,  as  1 3  in  01,  but  the  numbers  given  make  12  In  6a,  which,  taking 
the  two  observations  together,  gives  19*35  per  cent. 

S  Oolstooian  Lectnres,  1847. 

I  In  Chusan  drfcentery  it  is  stated,  that  the  Uirge  intestines  are  little  aAected,  but  that  there  Is 
Bkeration  of  Peycr's  patches  I  An  accurate  description  of  this  singular  disease  is  a  great  desideratum. 
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"As  tlie  number  of  autopsies  in  cases  of  dysentery  oocnrrin^  in  children  at  the 
General  Hospital,  is  extremely  small,  and  as  no  such  case  is  mcluded  in  the  pre- 
ceding tables,  I  add  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  a  case  lately  treated  by  my 
colleague,  Dr.  Cantor,  and  obligingly  communicated  by  him  to  me.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  case  was  one  of  simple  ulceration  without  any  sloughing ;  also  that  the 
ulcers  were  uniformly  diifused  along  the  mucous  membrane,  and  that  the  solitary 
glands  of  the  cscum  were  not  specially  implicated ;  the  process  of  ulceration  was 
still  going  on,  and  that  of  reparation  had  not  commenced  at  an^  point. 

"  Chil(^  st.  4,  ill  for  three  weeks,  death  preceded  by  conyulsions. 

'*  Large  intestine  studded  througliout  with  equally  diffused  ulcers.  The  earliest 
sta^  of  the  ulcer  was  a  raised  white  point  with  greyish  contents  (enlarged  mucous 
folbcle  ?)  which  enlaiyed  and  ulcerated,  destroying  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
ulcers  varied  in  size  irom  a  pin's  head  to  a  sixpence,  and  had  raised  margins  of  a 
white  finely  Mneed  appearance.  The  ca&cum  and  rectum  were  somewhat  thickened ; 
appendix  yermiformis  studded  with  numerous  minute  grey  points.  There  were 
nine  lumbrici  in  the  laj^  intestine.  The  small  intestines  were  healthy ;  slightly 
injected  here  and  there ;  liver  somewhat  small ;  spleen  healthy.  There  were 
clusters  of  enlarged  mesenteric  glands,  and  some  single  ones  enlarged,  while  others 
were  natural."  5-  ^3.) 

This  description  appears  to  us  to  mark  the  chief  points  with  great 
precision  ;  the  ulceration  of  the  large  intestines  not  arising  from  sloughing, 
but  apparently,  although  Dr.  Macpherson  says  otherwise,  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  solitary  glands,  or  "  mucous  follicles,"  as  Dr.  Cantor  terms  them, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands  come  out  very  clearly. 

In  regard  to  treatment,  Dr.  Macpherson  is  very  brief;  he  states  that 
''  practitioners  seem  to  have  been  gradually  losing  faith  in  the  mercurial 
treatment."  Ipecacuanha  is  "  not  so  much  trusted  to  now  as  formerly." 
Opium  is  more  freely  used.  Tte  acetate  of  lead  is  much  praised.  Of  227 
cases  treated  in  five  years  with  bleeding  and  calomel  at  the  Seaman's 
Hospital,  4S  died,  or  at  the  rate  of  21  per  cent. ;  while  in  80  cases,  treated 
in  ten  years,  with  bleeding,  opium,  and  astringents,  only  10  died,  or  at  the 
rate  of  12  per  cent.  Dr.  Macpherson  alludes,  also,  to  the  practice  of  large 
enemata  in  dysentery,  and  regards  them  as  of  minor  yalue,  and  as  adjuyants 
to  more  actiye  treatment 

The  two  next  papers  on  our  list,  by  Drs.  Hare  and  Iryine,  are  chiefly 
occupied  with  details  of  the  treatment  of  dysentery  by  injections.  In 
order  to  get  fluids  into  the  colon  eflectually,  these  two  writers  have  found 
it  necessary  to  use  the  long  tube,  and  to  pass  it  up  beyond  the  sigmoid 
flexure.  From  four  to  six  pints  of  warm  water  are  then  injected,  and 
occasionally  other  remedies,  as  nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of  lead,  opium,  <bc., 
are  used.  The  best  results  are  said  to  follow  this  mode  of  treatment, 
although,  as  remarked  above,  Dr.  Macpherson  does  not  share  this  opinion. 
We  have  ourselves  no  power  of  judging  on  this  point,  and  the  eyidence  for 
and  against  the  plan  must  be  more  extensive  before  we  decide  on  its 
relative  yalue.  We  understand  that  Dr.  Hare  is  engaged  in  actively  testing 
its  efficiency  in  one  of  the  hospitals  at  Calcutta,  so  that  we  shall  doubtless 
soon  be  in  a  better  position  to  discuss  this  practice. 

The  short  paper  by  Dr.  Eimer  is  written  in  praise  of  local  applications  in 
dysentery,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  and  especially  iodine,  in  the  form  of 
enemata.  The  latter  is  used  in  quantities  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  water. 
The  injection  is  to  be  repeated  generally  two,  or  sometimes  three  or  four 
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times  a  day;  and  when  the  rectum  is  very  sensitive,  a  little  opium  is  to  be 
added.  Acetate  of  lead  and  opium  by  the  mouth  are  also  recommended. 
The  iodine  injections  are  not  spoken  of  as  being  always  successful^  but  as 
^ery  generally  affording  great  and  speedy  relief. 

The  observations  of  GSsterlen,  oa  the  'Chemistry  of  the  Stools  of 
Dysentery/  are  of  great  interest,  although  we  have  some  doubts  how  far 
they  will  geneimUy  be  found  to  hold  good.  In  our  ninth  volume  (January, 
1850,  p.  245)  will  be  found  a  sufficient  account  of  these  reseanshes;  we 
need  now  only  recall  the  fact  that  CEsterlen  found  that  there  was  an  excessive 
elimination  of  water  and  albumen,  and  have  directed  attention  to  the  paper 
in  this  place,  because  we  deem  it  most  desirable  that  the  subject  should  be 
prosecuted  in  India.  The  stools  should  be  collected  free  from  urine,  which 
was  not  done  in  anyof  CEstwlen's  four  cases;  and  the  albumen  dissolved  in  the 
fluid  should  be  estimated  separately  from  any  insoluble  sediment,  and  from 
epithelium.  If  these  obeervations  be  correct,  if  in  very  severe  cases  two 
and  a  half  ounces  of  albumen  may  be  passed  in  twenty- four  hours,  or  as 
much  in  eight  days  as  the  blood  contained  at  the  moment  when  the  disease 
commenced,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  importance  of  the  feet.  But 
thoi^^  in  some  cases  there  may  be  this  immense  discharge,  yet  there  are 
others  in  which,  for  days  together,  comparatively  small  quaatities  are 
passed  by  stool,  and  the  amount  of  soluble  albumen  appears  small,  while 
what  is  usually  considered  as  fibrins,  but  which  meay  be  insoluble  albumen, 
is  in  larger  quantity. 

The  epidemic  dysentery  in  Dublin,  described  by  Mayne,  requires  but  a 
short  notice^  as  the  original  paper  is  in  the  hands  of  most  of  our  readers. 
The  details  are  drawn  from  the  observation  of  the  male  patients  admitted 
into  one  of  the  union  workhouses.  Of  1222  patients  admitted,  393  died, 
of  whom  179  were  persons  over  60  years  of  age,  and  74  were  children 
aiider  10.  This  great  mortality  in  children  arose  chiefly  from  the  simul- 
taneous occurrence  of  measles,  which  was  very  generally  complicated  with 
dysentery. 

The  post-fnoriem  appearances  are  given  in  general  terms,  and  it  is  not 
stated  how  many  cases  were  examined. 

** Dissection,"  says  Dr.  Mayne,  "showed  that  the  disease  consisted  essentially 
in  a  severe  inflammation  of  the  large  intestines,  tending  rapidly  to  ulceration,  and 
sometimes  even  producing  the  death  of  the  structures  impkoated."  (p.  101.) 

The  large  intestine  in  its  entire  extent  was  generally  diseased,  and  most 
considerably  so  towards  the  rectum;  the  small  intestine  was  usually  found 
healthy,  but  in  a  "  few  instances,  the  mucous  membrane  of  those  intestines 
was  excessively  congested,  although  never  actually  ulcerated." 

"The  walls  of  the  diseased  intestine  were  always  enormously  thickened  and 
indurated;  grasped  between  the  fingers,  the  part  felt  semi-cartilaginons,  and  to  the 
scissors  it  offered  an  undue  degree  of  resistance,  cutting  like  brawn.  The  cavity 
of  the  intestine  was  found  almost  invariably  contracted.  In  no  instance  were 
scybaia  present,  and  rarely  wens  any  traces  of  true  fieoes  discovered,  the  contents 
of^^the  lower  boweb  being  similar  to  the  matters  last  evacuated  during  life." 

The  mucous  coat  was  variously  coloured,  from  the  most  intense  vermilion 
to  the  dark  green  and  purple  of  gangrene.  When  the  disease  was  very 
rapidly  fatal,  its  entire  surface  was  covered  with  a  "  branny  exudation,'* 
which  could  be  easily  scraped  off,  and  disclosed  the  subjacent  membrane 
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red  and  superficially  ulcerated.  This  probably  corresponded  with  Finger's 
croupous  exudation,  although  the  co«existing  disease  of  the  follicles  and 
ulceration  were  apparently  less  marked.  This  exudation  gave  the  interior 
of  the  intestine  an  appearance  like  "  ichthyosis  or  shagreen."  In  other 
cases  there  were  "  various  forms  of  ulceration  ;'*  in  many  cases,  where  the 
ulcers  were  large,  irregular,  and  jaggedj^^they  penetrated  to  the  serous  coat, 
but  it  is  rather  singular  that  in  so  large  a  number  of  cases  there  was  no 
perforation.  The  state  of  the  solitary  glands,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
ulcers  were  supposed  to  have  conmienced,  are  not  noticed. 

As  already  noticed,  no  case  of  abscess  of  the  liver  is  mentioned;  the 
liver  was  sometimes  excessively  congested,  but  "  this  was  certainly  not 
essential,  for  it  was  frequently  absent." 

Symptomatic  fever  always  accompanied  the  dysentery.  The  other 
symptoms  mentioned  were  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

The  treatment  which  was  most  successful,  was  general  or  more  fre- 
quently local  bleeding,  and  mercury.  Dr.  Mayne  speaks  warmly  of  the 
good  effects  produced  by  mercury;  he  gave  two  grains  of  calomel  and  three 
of  Dover's  powder  every  fourth  hour.  Mercurial  inunction  was  less  useful 
than  calomel  by  the  mouth.  Next  to,  and  especially  when  used  with, 
mercury,  alkaline  medicines,  such  as  the  liquor  potassse,  with  small  doses 
of  mercury,  were  found  to  be  very  soothing  and  beneficial.  Astringents 
were  always  hurtful.  Opium  in  large  doses  '^  most  certainly  aggravated 
the  disease;*'  in  small  doses  with  mercury  it  was  frequently  used  with 
benefit. 


Art.  XIII. 

Th/B  Principles  a/nd  Practice  qf  Surgery.  By  William  Pirrie,  F.R.S.E., 
Begins  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen ;  Sur- 
geon to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  &c.  &c. — London^  1852.     8vo,  pp.  952. 

Mr.  Pirrie  informs  us,  in  a  brief  and  modest  preface,  that  the  present  work 
is  not  intended  to  compete  with  any  of  the  existing  treatises  on  the  same 
subject,  but  is  rather  designed  to  supply  the  students  of  Surgery,  at  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  with  a  compendium  of  the  author's  lectures  on 
surgery.  This  statement,  perhaps,  ought  to  silence  criticism ;  for  if  we 
considered  Mr.  Pirrie's  work  as  a  mere  text-book,  supplying  heads  for  oral 
commentary,  it  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  answer  the  purpose  in  ques- 
tion. But  the  work  goes  far  beyond  that  limited  range ;  and,  whatever 
Mr.  Pirrie  may  have  originally  intended,  it  has  received  so  much  expan- 
sion in  the  process  of  preparation,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  systematic  treatises  on  surgery,  with  which  the  author, 
too  modestly,  disclaims  all  rivalry. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  it  as  our  deliberate  opinion,  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  most  carefully,  judiciously,  and  ably 
written;  and  Mr.  Pirrie  has,  for  the  most  part,  fully  succeeded  in  his 
''endeavour  to  combine  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and  conciseness  and 
clearness  of  description,  with  the  elucidation  of  sound  principles  and  prac- 
tice." (p.  vii.)  Indeed,  were  there  an  equality  of  performance  throughout, 
we  could  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  speaking  of  the  work  in  terms  of 
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unqualified  praise,  and  of  recommending  it  as,  perhaps,  the  best  student's 
compendium  of  surgery  in  the  English  language.  But  the  book  has  its 
{Emits — (and  what  book  has  notf) — ^which  we  the  more  willingly  point  out, 
as  they  are  of  such  a  kind  that  Mr.  Pirrie  can  find  no  difficulty  in  remedying 
them  in  a  future  edition.  We  may  be  wrong  in  our  conjecture,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  book  was  put  together  in  a  hurry.  The  author, 
it  is  evident,  very  carefully  collected,  and  maturely  considered  and  digested 
his  materials;  but  the  final  operation  of  moulding  them  into  shape  for 
print  seems  to  have  been  rather  hastily  performed.  At  least  we  can 
scarcely  otherwise  account  for  the  want  of  due  symmetry  and  proportion 
of  parts  that  pervades  the  treatise ;  and  still  less  for  the  very  defective 
treatment,  and  even  total  omission,  of  a  good  many  subjects,  which  should 
find  their  place  in  a  work  on  the  '  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery.' 
We  shall  endeavour  to  justify  the  opinion  just  expressed,  by  passing  some 
of  the  principal  chapters  of  the  work  rapidly  in  review. 

To  illustrate  the  want  of  proportion  that  exists  between  the  several 
pArts  of  Mr.  Pirrie's  book,  we  may  contrast  the  length  of  the  first  chapter 
with  that  of  the  fourth.  The  latter  chapter,  On  Bums  (and  an  excellent 
one  it  is),  occupies  thirty  pages ;  while  the  former.  On  Inflammation  and 
its  Results,  including  suppuration,  acute  and  chronic  abscess,  ulceration, 
granulation,  ulcers,  grangrene,  and  sphacelus,  is  compressed  into  thirty- 
nine  pages.  It  is  not  that  a  word  too  much  is  said  respecting  bums;  but 
that  scarcely  enough  is  said  respecting  inflammation,  while  there  is  too 
little,  by  a  great  deal,  respecting  the  results  of  inflammation.  It  is  sur- 
prising, it  is  tme,  how  much  information  Mr.  Pirrie  has  contrived  to  convey 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  chapter ;  but  from  mere  want  of  space 
much  is  of  necessity  omitted, — ^as  an  example  of  which,  it  may  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  state,  that  absolutely  not  one  word  is  said  about  the  trecUment  of 
gangrene  and  sphacelus.  We  may  here  also  observe,  as  a  further  example 
of  the  description  of  omission  of  which  we  complain,  that  nowhere  in  the 
work  have  we  been  enabled  to  find  fiirunculus,  anthrax,  or  paronychia, 
BO  much  as  mentioned. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  unprofitable  occupation  of  our  space  to  carry 
our  readers  through  a  detailed  examination  of  each  chapter  of  Mr.  Pirrie's 
work,  with  the  view  of  specifying  the  more  important  omissions  that  struck 
us  while  perusing  it.  We  shall  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  by  simply 
stating  that,  not  to  mention  other  surgical  affections  and  maladies  of  more 
or  less  importance,  we  could  find  no  allusion  in  the  book  to  tetanus,  wounds 
of  the  thorax,  paracentesis  thoracis,  disease  of  the  bursse  mucosae,  firacture  of 
the  lower  jaw,  ununited  fracture,  dislocation  of  the  vertebrae,  dislocation  of 
the  astragalus,  the  question  of  reducing  old  dislocations,  aneurism  by  anas- 
tomosis, arterial  varix,  secondary  haemorrhage,  varicocele,  spina  bifida,  wry 
neck,  false  anchylosis,  tenotomy  of  the  ham-strings,  ranula,  salivary  fistula, 
cesophagotomy,  foreign  bodies  in  the  trachea  and  cssophagus,  cancer  of  the 
tongue,  perineal  rupture  of  the  urethra,  puncturing  the  bladder.  We  might 
readily  enlarge  this  list  of  omissions ;  but  we  shall  only  add,  that  not  so  much 
as  a  hint  is  given  that  amputation  by  the  circular  method  has  ever  been 
proposed  or  performed,  or  that  a  limb  can  be  removed  by  any  other  than  the 
flap  operation.  And  yet  rhinoplasty  and  staphyloraphy  are  rather  minutely 
described^ — "with  which,  of  course,  we  find  no  fisiult;  but,  in  our  judgment, 
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these  reiined  proceedings  migbt  have  been  much  better  omitted,  than  the 
subjects  above  mentioned,  many  or  rather  most  of  which  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  matters  of  every-day  occurr^ce,  and  of  far  greater  interest  and 
importance  to  the  immense  majority  of  practitioners. 

So  much  for  subjects  that  have  been  entirely  overlooked ;  but  it  also 
occasionally  happens,  that  Mr.  Pirrie  dismisses  the  topics  he  does  discuss 
with  a  brevity  that  has  little  advant^e  over  total  omission.  Thus,  the 
following  passage  contains  aSL  that  is  said  respecting  retention  of  urine  from 
stricture  of  the  urethra : 

"  Should  a  case  of  retention  present  itself,  caused  by  a  hard  and  gristly  stricture 
situated  in  front  of  the  scrotum,  and  should  it  be  found  impossible  to  penetrate 
the  stricture  by  the  usual  gentle  manipulation,  in  which  the  instrument  is  held 

Shtly  and  pressed  against  the  stricture  without  any  force,  the  surgeon  should 
i&  hold  of  the  hard  part  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and 
pass  down  the  catheter  to  the  stricture,  and  gentlj  and  cautiously  effect  penetra- 
tion, and  lodge  it  in  the  bladder.  Should  the  stncture  which  causes  retention  be 
situated  behind  the  scrotum,  and  should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  pass  the 
catheter  by  the  most  cautious,  gentle,  and  dexterous  manipulation,  the  proper 
practice  is  to  perform  the  old  operation  of  sending  back  a  catheter  to  the  stric- 
ture, cutting  into  the  dilated  portion  of  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture,  when  the 
urine  will  escape,  and  dividing  the  stricture  by  cutting  forward  upon  the  point  of 
the  catheter,  and  sendiuj;  it  back  so  as  to  lodge  it  in  the  bladder.  Such  are  the 
most  advisable  proceedings  when  retention  is  caused  by  stricture  anterior  to  the 
prostate  gland."  (p.  715.) 

Retention  of  urine  from  stricture  of  the  urethra  is  tl^us  disposed  of  in 
eighteen  lines;  but  about  double  as  many^o^es  are  devoted  to  the  opera- 
tions of  lithotomy  and  lithotripsy.  Neither  is  there  a  syllable  respecting 
the  varieties,  symptoms,  and  consequences  of  disease  of  the  prostate  gland, 
beyond  the  naJced  mention  that  retention  of  urine  may  result  from  the 
enlargement  of  the  organ ;  and  yet  three  methods  of  amputating  the  finger, 
each  Slustrated  by  a  woodcut,  are  given  at  pages  738 — 741. 

The  faults  of  the  work,  however,  are  almost  entirely  those  of  omission, 
and  not  of  commission.  What  Mr.  Pirrie  has  done,  is  almost  uniformly 
done  well ;  and  after  having  so  freely  noticed  the  defects  of  his  treatise, 
it  would  be  a  manifest  injustice  were  we  not  to  submit  to  our  readers  some 
specimens  of  the  portions  of  the  book  in  which  he  has  done  himself  more 
justice.  It  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  select  extracts  for  favourable  notice 
from  an  elementary  work,  in  which  novelty  is  not,  and  ought  not  to  be, 
pretended  to ;  but  we  shall  make  our  first  quotations  firom  that  part  of  the 
chapter  on  wounds,  which  relates  to  the  treatment. 

"  I7i€  treatmerUfor  adhesion — ^with  reference,  chiefly,  to  incised  wounds,  com- 
prehends yb«r  important  indications—namely,  to  arrest  hsemorrhage— to  remove 
foreign  matter — ^to  effect  and  maintain  coaptation — and  to  guard  against  excess 
of  vascular  action. 

"  ^hd  first  indication  is  fulfilled,  by  aspersion  of  cold  water,  if  mere  oozing 
exists ;  or,  by  the  ligature,  when  a  distinct  artery  is  seen  pouring  forth  its  con- 
tents. The  ligatures,  one  end  of  each  having  been  cut  off  near  the  noose,  are 
brought  out  between  the  lips  of  the  wound,  by  the  shortest  route ;  and  if  nume- 
rous, are  arranged  without  entanglement  into  one  or  more  bundles.  These 
should,  when  otherwise  convenient,  leave  the  wound  at  its  most  dependent  part ; 
so  that  the  slight  purulent  secretion,  wliich  is  pretty  certain  to  occur  in  th&r 
track,  may  find  the  most  direct  and  easy  exit,  and,  bv  at  once  escaping,  not  inter- 
fere mechanicallv  with  the  process  of  adhesion  in  otner  parts  of  uie  wound.  In 
amputations  of  tne  extremities,  they  are  usually  brought  out  at  the  angles  of  corn- 
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missure  between  the  flaps.  The  method  of  cutting  off  both  ends  of  the  lig|ature, 
and  leaving  only  the  knot,  is  now  restricted,  by  almost  all  surgical  authorities,  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  wound  has  no  chance  of  uniting  by  the  first  intention. 

"  The  second  indication,  which  is  to  remove  all  forei^  matter,  including 
coagulated  blood,  should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  active  lueeding  has  been  sup- 
pressed. Were  its  folfilment  neglected,  adhesion  would  in  consequence  be 
prevented. 

"  All  oozing  having  been  completely  arreated,  foreign  matter  removed,  and  the 
surface  of  the  wound  having  taken  on  a  glazed  appearance ; — ^the  thi%^  indication, 
— ^namely,  to  effect  and  mamtain  coaptation,  should  next  be  proceeded  with.  Such 
are  the  conditions  which  render  coaptation  advisable;  ana  with  regard  to  the 
means  employed  for  effecting  it,  they  are,  position,  plaster,  suture^  when  necessary, 
and,  in  some  particular  circumstances,  carefully  aoapted  pressure. 

"  The  position  should  be  such  as  will  best  relieve  tension  of  the  muscles  and 
int^umenta,  and  obviate  venous  congestion.  A  greater  amount  of  rebxation  is 
necessary  in  some  wounds  than  in  others.  As  musdes  are  the  principal  agents  in 
causing  retraction,  and  in  preventing  easy  coaptation,  the  ^neral  rule  is  to  pat 
the  liinb  or  part  into  the  position  that  would  be  given  to  it  by  the  natural  con- 
traction of  the  wounded  muscle.  When  muscular  fibres  are  cut  transversely, 
there  is  much  gpeater  retraction,  and  consequently  more  necessity  for  the  observ- 
ance of  a  position  that  will  secure  relaxation,  than  when  the  wound  runs  parallel 
to,  or  between  them,  in  which  case  relaxation  might  be  carried  too  far,  by  making 
the  sides  of  the  wound  bulge  loosely,  and  thus  preventing  accurate  coaptation.  In 
such  cases,  the  parts  should  be  laid  so  as  sumciently  to  relieve  tension,  without 
permitting  undue  laxity.  In  amputation  wounds  of  the  limbs,  where  little 
relaxation  is  necessary,  more  than  is  abready  present,  elevation,  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  prevent  congestion,  ia  the  chief  point  of  consequence  with  regard  to  posi- 
tion.'^ (pp.  60,  61.) 

After  describing,  in  the  ancceeding  paragraphs,  the  yarieties  of  plasters 
and  sutures  in  use  among  surgeons,  and  the  principles  which  should  govern 
their  employment,  Mr.  Krrie  continues : 

"  In  many,  indeed  in  most  wounds,  no  other  retentive  apparatus  than  suture 
and  plaster  ii^ed  be  employed;  but  in  certain  cases,  when  the  wound  is  very  deep, 
and  its  sides  exceedingjv  loose,— conditions  occasionally  co-existent  in  persons  of 
flabby  fibre,  and  which  favour  the  accumulation  of  secretions  between  the  parted 
sides, — it  may  then  be  advisable  to  surround  the  wounded  part  with  a  turn  or  two 
of  a  bandage;  under  which,  but  not  over  the  mouth  of  the  wound,  a  soft  compress 
may  sometimes  be  placed  with  advantage.  The  roller,  at  this  early  stage,  must, 
however,  be  applied  very  lightly;  so  that  it  shall  merely  assist  in  giving  support, 
and  in  preaerving  apposition  of  every  part,  deep  as  well  as  superficial;  and  operate 
more  as  a  precautionary  measure  to  prevent  displacement  during  any  irregular 
muscular  twitching,  than  as  an  immediate  means  of  retention.  Gentle  support— 
not  actual  and  injurious  pressure — ^is  wanted;  and  the  better  to  avoid  this  evil,  it 
is  well  to  damp  the  bandage  previous  to  application;  for  the  dry  fibre  soon  imbibes 
moisture  from  the  integument  or  the  wound,  and,  in  so  doing,  grows  thicker  and 
shorter,  so  as  ultimate^  to  become  much  tighter  than  when  applied,  or  than  was 
mtended. 

"  The  retentive  apparatus  having  been  thus  applied,  the  wounded  part  is  to  be 
bid  in  a  suitable  position,  combining  relaxation  and  elevation.  The  latter  is  the 
point  chiefly  to  be  attended  to  after  amputation;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  stump 
or  other  part  is  laid  on  a  soft  pillow,  or  any  convenient  rest,  over  which,  for  the 
sake  of  cleanliness,  is  spread  a  piece  of  oilcloth,  or  of  thin-sheet  gutta  percha,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  parts  beneath  being  soaked  with  any  discharge.  Along  the 
margins  of  the  wouno,  when  large,  a  single  strip  of  soft  mien  is  placed,  and  kept 
moist  with  cold  water ;  but  in  smaller  and  more  sheltered  injuries,  this  may  be 
omitted.  When  the  wounded  part  lies  beneath  the  bedclothes,  their  pressure  and 
heating  effect  must  be  prevented  by  a  suitable  cradle. 
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"  All  that  now  for  some  time  requbes  to  be  done,  is  meidiT  to  keep  the  puts 
dean,  wiping  away  any  fluid  secretion  from  the  neighbourhooa  of  the  woun(C  bnt 
never  actnaSj  touching  its  raw  and  tender  margins.  These  matters  being  attended 
to,  the  part  is  to  be  kept  otherwise,  as  far  as  possible,  at  perfect  rest. 

"  Supposing  all  to  go  on  well,  the  stitches,  if  such  have  been  employed,  are 
removed  at  the  proper  time,  as  before  explained;  but  the  plasters  ma^r  possibly,  in 
a  large  wound,  require  occasional  renewal,  owing  to  the  fluid  secretion  tricKling 
down  and  loosenmg  their  dependent  extremities,  or  firom  their  becoming  unduly 
loose  as  the  process  of  adhesion  goes  on  and  the  edges  spontaneously  approximate 
more  perfectly.  When,  from  any  of  these  causes,  it  becomes  neoessair  to  change 
the  plasters,  they  should  be  seized  by  both  their  extremities,  and  raisea  from  each 
end  towards  the  centre,  which  orerlies  the  line  of  wound,  and  from  this,  lastly,  they 
are  with  gentleness  to  be  b'ft«d.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  strip  were  seized  at  one 
end,  and  pulled  off  along  its  whole  course  towards  the  other,  it  is  obvious  that 
after  passmg  the  central  part,  it  would,  if  at  all  adherent,  be  apt  to  tear  away  the 
ed^e  of  the  wound  covered  by  its  last  half,  from  that  margin  to  which  its  first 
nosed  portion  had  been  applied.  In  renewing  plasters,  no  more  than  one  or  two 
of  the  old  strips,  however  loosely  adherent,  snould  be  removed  at  once,  before 
supplying  their  place  with  new  pieces;  but  as  each  slip  is  taken  away,  the  vacancy 
is  to  be  filled  up  before  detaching  another.  This  precaution  is  necessary,  because 
if  all  the  strips  were  removed  at  once,  the  wound,  being  unsupported,  mi^ht  fall 
open,  and  the  tender  adhesions — ^the  work  of  several  days— be  in  an  mstant 
destroyed.  Any  necessary  moving  of  the  wounded  part,  whether  for  correcting 
malposition,  cleaning  the  support  on  which  it  rests,  or  applying  fresh  plasters, 
must  be  conducted  with  great  care  and  ^utleness. 

"  When  ligatures  have  been  employe^  some  of  them  will  probably  be  loose  by 
the  end  of  ten  days.  Accordingly,  about  the  expiiy  of  that  period,  each  ligature, 
except  that  on  the  main  arteiy,  which  should  be  left  undisturbed  for  at  least  a 
week  longer,  may  be  carefully  isolated  from  the  others,  and  gently  pulled  bv  the 
fin^rs  or  forceps.  If  loose,  it  will  come  away  immediately;  out  if  the  slightest 
resistance  be  felt,  no  force  must,  on  any  account,  be  used  to  withdraw  it ;  a  few 
days  longer  being  iJlowed  to  elapse  before  it  be  again  tried.  The  utmost  gentle- 
ness is  to  be  observed  in  this  proceeding,  lest  the  ligature  should  be  drawn  awa^ 
before  perfect  occlusion  of  the  vessel  has  taken  place ;  but  with  this  precaution,  it 
is  better  to  try  the  ligatures,  and  remove  them  when  loose,  as  if  left  to  themselves 
they  might  remain  in  the  wound  long  after  they  were  detached,  and  thus  retard  its 
complete  healinff. 

"Perfect  hetSng,  after  adhesion  has  progressed  favourably  for  about  a  week,  is 
often  retarded  by  an  oedematous  swelling,  tne  result  of  undue  vascular  relaxation. 
In  these  circumstances,  a  bandage  is  to  be  applied,  so  as  to  give  support,  and 
exert  a  moderate  degree  of  pressure.  This,  however,  must  neither  be  severe  nor 
unequally  disoosed,  because  in  either  case  it  would  excite  irritation,  and  the 
swelling  of  oeaema  would  soon  give  place  to  that  of  inflammation. 

"It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  at  any  stage,  however  late,  excess  of 
vascular  action  may  set  in,  and  prevent  the  further  progress  of  adhesion,  or  even 
destroy  the  union  already  effected.  It  is  frequently  induced  by  cumbersome 
dressings,  officious  sponging  and  rubbing  of  the  wound,  and  by  an  over-stimu- 
lating diet. 

The  Jburth  indication,  which  is  to  repress  inflammatory  action,  is  fulfilled,  partly 
by  the  simple  local  treatment  just  detailed,  and  partly  by  treatment  directed  to 
tne  svstem  in  general.  The  strict  antiphlogistic  regimen  should  be  enforced,  all 
Btimuli  removed,  and  perfect  rest,  general  as  well  as  local,  enjoined.  The  food 
must  be  small  in  quaniity,  unstimuiating  in  character,  and  given  pretty  cold.  In 
feeble  persons,  ana  in  incUviduals  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  the  antiphlogistic 
regimen  must,  however,  be  instituted  with  great  caution,  and  its  effects  closely 
watched ;  but,  regarding  these  and  many  other  points,  the  surgeon  must  be  guided 
by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  particular  case."  (pp.  65 — 68.) 
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Tbe  passage  whieh  describes  the  treaimmU  for  gnvnvlaUon  is  so  good  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Pirrie's  dear  and  concise  manner  of  treating  a  practical 
aubjecty  that  we  shall  g^ve  it  entire. 

**  Wonnds  may  require  to  be  treated  for  granulation,  either  when  inflammation 
has  proceeded  too  far  in  a  case  which  it  was  first  attemnted  to  heal  by  adhesion, 
or  wben,  from  the  begimiing,  it  was  evident  that  granulation  was  the  most  suit- 
able mode  of  healing,  whether  owing  to  loss  of  substance  preventing  coaptation, 
or  to  extensive  contusion,  or  to  the  presence  of  foreign  matter  which  ooula  not  be 
removed ;  all  of  which  conditions  are  incompatible  with  the  attainment  of  adhesion, 
on  account  of  the  active  inflammation  to  which  thev  give  rise. 

**  In  the  former  case,  that  of  a  wound  treated  nitnerto  for  adhesion,  its  ed^s 
become  swollen,  red,  and  painfuL  Swelling  more  deeply-seated  causes  the  margins 
to  separate,  and  purulent  matter  is  soon  poured  forth.  The  indication  here  is  to 
repress  inflammation ;  in  fulfilment  of  which,  all  sources  of  local  irritation  and 
general  stimulation  must  be  withdrawn.  Sutures,  if  present,  should  be  removed, 
and  only  a  few  strips  of  plaster  left,  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  gaping  of  the 
wound,  and  in  mimy  cases  they  also  must  be  dispensed  with.  To  the  parts  thus 
relieved  from  every  kind  of  local  irritation,  warm  water-dressings  are  applied,  or  a 
light,  soft,  moist,  and  warm  poultice,  if  that  application  be  still  employed. 

"  In  the  second  case,  where  granulation  is  from  the  first  considered  to  be  the 
most  available  mode  of  cure,  the  treatment  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  men- 
tioned above.  The  part  is  elevated,  and  kept  at  perfect  rest;  no  sutures  are 
employed,  and  only  a  few  strips  of  plaster  are  usea  to  connect  the  more  loose 
portions  of  the  wound.  Cold  water-dressing  is  applied  till  oozing  of  blood  ceases ; 
it  is  then  gradually  changed  to  the  tepid,  and  next  to  the  warm  dressing,  as  the 
▼ascular  action  rises,  so  as  to  soothe  and  relax  the  tumefying  wound.  When  the 
inflammation  proves  so  active  as  to  threaten  gangrene,  it  must  be  repressed  by 
local  bleeding,  and  if  absolutely  necessar^r,  by  general  depletion,  in  addition  to  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen,  which  during  this  stage  of  acute  inflammation  is  to  be 
adopted. 

"  In  both  cases  the  same  point  is  now  reached.  Warm  dressings  are  continued 
90  louff  as  inflammation  remains  active;  but  as  it  subsides,  the  heat  of  the  dressing 
is  gra&ally  lowered  until  it  be  again  merely  tepid,  or  even  cool. 

"  Under  this  treatment,  the  surfaces,  if  matters  ^  on  favourably,  become  clean 
in  a  few  days;  granulations  spring  up,  and  heahng  advances.  The  discharge, 
which,  during  the  height  of  the  inflammation,  had  been  very  profuse  and  far  from 
laudable,  now  diminishes  in  quantity  and  improves  in  quahty.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  wound,  when  superficial  and  broad,  rather  than  narrow  and  deep, 
requires  merely  the  treatment  proper  for  an  ordinary  ulcer ;  comprising  the  water- 
dressing,  medicated,  when  necessary,  with  metallic  salts,  to  stimulate  indolent 
granulations,  and  the  employment  of  carefidly  adapted  pressure  by  a  bandage, 
when  necessary  to  repress  (edematous  swelling. 

"  But  if  the  wouna  be  deep,  without  much  loss  of  substance — ^in  fact,  such  a 
case  as  would  have  healed  by  adhesion  had  not  inflammation  prevented — ^then,  at 
this  staffe,  when  the  surfaces  are  granulating  well,  and  secreting  little,  pus,  they 
will,  if  placed  in  mutual  contact,  speedily  cohere,  affording  a  most  satisfactory  and 
r^id  cure  by  secondary  adhesion.  Plasters  are  employed  to  retain  the  parts  in' 
apposition,  and  a  bandage,  lightlv  and  uniformly  applied,  is  in  general  necessary  to 
^rt  support.  As  absolute  tocatrest  is  necessary  for  healing ;  any  neighbouring 
joint  wnich  interferes  with  this  essential  condition  in  the  wound,  must  be  pre- 
vented from  exercising  its  natural  functions,  by  a  splint  fastened  with  a  few  turns 
of  a  roller,  or  with  a  buckle  baudajB^e  applied  at  two  or  more  points,  lightly,  so  that 
no  oedema  mav  ensue  on  the  distai  aspect,  and  arranged  so  that  neither  splint  nor 
bandage  shall  compress  the  injured  parts,  or  come  in  the  wav  of  the  requisite 
dressings.  Cleanliness  is  throughout  attended  to ;  the  actual  edges  of  the  wound 
are  not  touched,  but  from  all  around  them  the  discharge  is  frequently  wiped  away 
19-x.  12 
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with  asmaU  dosAl  of  dkan  lint,  tov,  or  rag,  er  ind^^  of  as^rtkiiigoleati,  aoffc^  and 
ai»orbeiit.  A  good  sponge  answers  well  when  there  is  only  one  wound  to  dross^ 
because  ft  can  tnen  be  frequently  washed ;  but  in  hospital  practice  it  would  come 
into  contact  with  all  kinds  of  sores,  and  would  neyer  oe  sufficiently  well  or  often 
cleansed  after  each  time  of  its  employment.  On  the  otker  huid,  the  morsel  of 
tow,  being  of  small  value,  may  be  destroyed,  aikd  a  fresh  piece  employed  on  each 
occasion. 

*'  The  constitutional  treatment — ^whioh,  during  the  hdlght  of  the  inflannmaiioa 
comprised  at  least  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  sometimes  also  local  or  ^nend 
bleeding,  according  to  circumstances— consists  now,  while  matters  are  ^ing  on 
favouraoly,  in  attention  to  the  secretions,  and  avoiding,  equally,  undue  shmuktion 
or  hurtful  abstinence.  In  individuals  of  debilitated  o(mstitution,  and  even  in 
persons  previously  of  {pood  health,  when  the  wound  is  large,  suppuration  mar 
continue  profuse,  dcatmation  proceed  very  slowly,  and  the  secondary  adhesion  faiL 
Under  these  circaBstanoes,  the  diet  must  be  full  and  nntiitious,  with  a  due  alknr- 
ance  of  stimuli.  In  severer  cases  this  generous  regimen  must  be  farther  assisted 
by  the  exhibition  of  medicinal  tonics.  Though  the  part  itself  must  be  kept  at  rest 
so  that  it  may  heal,  yet  it  may  be  much  ben^ted  indirectly  by  approptiate  general 
exercise^  with  the  view  of  strengthening  the  system."  (pp.  68*— 70.) 

It  must  be  obvious  to  our  readers,  that  such  an  admirable  sketch — for 
of  course  it  pretends  to  be  nothing  more — of  the  indications  of  treatment, 
and  of  the  mode  of  fulfilling  them,  could  only  have  been  written  by  a 
surgeon,  not  merely  of  experience,  but  of  skill  in  discriminating  and  gene- 
ralizing its  results.  And  there  is  scarcely  a  topic  handled  by  our  author, 
which  does  not  bear  that  stamp  of  personal  familiarity  with  it,  by  whick 
the  production  of  the  genuine  practical  writer  is  at  once  to  be  distinguished 
ftora  that  of  the  mere  compiler  and  digester  of  the  opinions  of  others. 

Our  next  extract,  which,  though  lengthy,  is  too  good  to  be  abridged,  will 
be  taken  &om  the  chapter  on  Bums, 

"  Comequences  of  Bums. — If  at  all  severe  or  extensive,  this  kind  of  injury  is 
liable  to  be  followed  by  many  serious  consequences,  which,  though  ^nerally  more 
or  less  combined  in  practice,  may,  for  better  description,  be  divided  into  two 
orders — namely.  Local  and  Genen^;  or,  into  Inconveniences  and  Dangers;  the 
former  being  hostile  to  the  preservation  of  the  comfort  or  limbs  of  the  patient — 
the  latter  being  dangerous  to  life  itself.  By  a  due  knowledge  and  consideration 
of  these,  the  treatment  and  prognosis  must  in  every  case  be  regulated.  The 
first  order,  which  consists  of  those  local  effects  not  directly  dangerous  to  life, 
consists,  with  a  single  exception,  of  various  conditions  attending  cicatrization, 
and  mroduotive  of  functional  lesions,  partial  or  complete.  They  have  been  enume- 
rated under  the  heads  of  adhesions,- deformities,  and  mutilations;  to  whic^  may 
be  added  disfigurements,  and  affections  of  the  cicatrix.  The  disfigwtemmUt  con- 
sist of  those  unseemly  cicatrices,  especially  on  the  face,  neck,  and  other  exposed 
parts,  whioh  merely  a&eot  the  appearance  rather  than  entail  any  serious  disoom- 
tort.  They  are  produced  principally  by  bums  of  the  third  degree,  by  slight  cases 
of  the  fourth,  and  sometimes  also  by  severe  instances  of  the  second  when  the 
epidormis  forming  the  vesicles  has  been  torn  off,  exposing  the  cutis  to  the  stimulus 
of  the  atmosphere,  to  irritation  and  subsequent  suppuration.  The  adhesions  imply 
those  conditions  in  which,  during  oicatnsation,. contiguous  tissues  or  surfaces^ 
whieh  in  their  natural  state  move  freely  on  each  oiEss,  have  become  mutually 
adherent,  thereby  abridging  voluntary  motion,  as  when  a  cicatrix  adheres  firmly 
to  a  muscle,  tendon,  or  i^neurosis  beneath;  or  these  latter  to  one  another. 
Dffonmties  are  ooivstituted  by  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  ahsu^  of  an  organ, 
or  m  the  relation  which  one  part  natuially  bears  to  another.  They  may  be  produced 
in  two  ways ;  either  by  contraction  of  the  cicatrix,  or  by  destruction  of  muscubr 
antagonism.    The  oieatrix  following  a  burn  is  said  to  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
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eoniract,  than  after  any  other  speeiw  of  injtiTy.  Like  all  new  and  lowlr-or^nized 
stractaress  it  is  very*  liable  to  absorDtion,  vhich  makes  Ike  contraction  and 
puckering  of  the  tissues  around  go  on  lon^  after  the  sore  has  healed.  Wherever 
a  portion  of  skin  has  been  destroyed  in  this  manner,  as  in  a  bum  of  the  fourth 
degree,  its  pUoe  is  eventually  supplied,  not  altogether  by  a  new  and  permanent 
strocture,  bat  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  the  uninjured  integument  in  the 
neighbonrhood,  which,  by  the  steady  drag  exercised  on  it  by  the  gradual  oontrac- 
tion  of  the  cicatrising  ulcer,  or  the  cicatrix,  is  drawn  together  towards  a  central 
part,  which  is  at  h»t  occupied  by  the  cicatrix,  now  much  diminished  in  size, 
shriy^ed,  and  sometimes  almost  of  a  homy  texture.  The  surrounding  integument 
streidies  to  a  certain  extent,  more  especially  in  those  parts  where  it  is  loosely 
«>nnected  with  the  tissues  below :  but  if  the  loss  has  been  very  extensive,  the 
reqnintion  on  the  integument  around  will  be  proportionately  large,  and  this 
denumd  may  prove  more  than  its  extensile  qualities  can  supply.  Accordingly,  if  a 
bara  be  so  situated,  that  flexion  or  other  posture  of  a  neighbouring  articulation 
wiU  relax  the  skin  around  the  seat  of  injury,  the  steady  drag  on  the  integuments, 
added  to  the  natnral  tendency  of  the  limbs  to  preserve  a  slightly  flexed  position, 
irill  produce,  if  not  guarded  against,  a  permanent  flexure  of  the  joint.  The  same 
remarks  apply  with  still  more  force,  when  the  deeper-seated  parts  have,  as  well  as 
the  skin,  been  destroyed.  Thus  the  fore-arm  has  been  immovably  bent  on  the 
arm,  the  latter  bound  to  the  aide,  the  lower  jaw  dragged  down  to  the  sternum, 
and  the  head  drawn  back  between  the  shoulders.  When  the  injury  is  situated  on 
the  extensor  aspect  of  an  extremity,  the  tendency,  above  mentioned,  of  the  limbs 
to  sustain  a  slightly  bent  position,  is  in  general  sufficient  to  counteract  the  extend- 
ing force  of  the  contracting  cicatrix.  This  is  not,  however,  always  the  case,  for 
the  Angers  have  frequently  been  bent  backwards  upon  the  metacarpus,  and  tlie 
foot  has  been  so  twisted  and  deformed  that  all  trace  of  its  original  conformation 
has  been  destroyed.  Deformities  from  this  cause,  and  to  this  extent^  are  now, 
liowever,  much  less  frequently  met  with  than  formerly;  though,  in  injuries  of  such 
a  nature,  the  motions  of  the  joint  almost  always  remain  more  stiff  and  constrained 
than  natnral,  and  are  farther  restricted  by  the  abnormal  adhesions  formed  between 
the  cicatrix  and  the  subjacent  parts.  A^ain,  in  those  cases  where  the  tissues 
beneath  the  inteerument  are  destroyed,  as  m  a  bum  of  the  flfth  degree,  in  which 
the  continuity  of  muscles,  tendons,  or  aponeuroses  has  been  interrupted,  the  con- 
tractions of  the  cicatrix,  together  with  the  unnatural  adhesions,  frequently  cause 
deformity,  fixation,  and  even  dislocation  of  a  neighbouring  joint.  As  in  other 
injuries,  when  the  solution  of  continuity  affects  a  nerve,  loss  of  voluntary  motion 
or  of  sensation  must  ensue  in  the  parts  supplied  by  it  on  the  periphery  side  of 
the  injury,  by  which  occurrence  the  antagonism  of  two  sets  o/  muscles  may  be 
destroyecC  and  deformity  produced.     Mutilations  consist  in  the  partial  or  oom- 

Slete  Toss  of  an  orsan.  They  are  immediate  in  all  bums  of  the  sixth  degree,  and 
1  those  of  the  fifth,  in  which  the  possibility  of  saving  an  useful  limb  is  at  once 
rendered  hopeless.  They  are  consecutive,  when  caused  subsequently  either  by 
the  violence  of  inflammatory  re-aoti(Mi,  inducing  extensive  gangrene,  or  where  the 
limb,  as  it  remains,  is  so  utterly  useless  as  to  necessitate  amputation ;  an  openi- 
tion  which  is  also  sometimes  necessary  to  save  life  when  it  is  endangered  by 
hectic  from  the  exhausting  effects  of  profuse  and  prolonged  suppuration.  The 
affertions  of  the  ciratrix  are  chiefly  excessive  contraction,  fissure,  ulceration, 
and  irritability.  As  it  is  less  highly  organized  than  the  original  integument,  it  is 
peculiarly  liafcle  to  the  first  three  of  these  conditions,  in  conformity  to  the  general 
kw,  that  newly-formed  and  lowly-organized  stractures  are  much  more  prone  to 
absorption,  to  mflammation,  and  other  diseases,  than  older  and  more  highly  consti- 
tute tissues.  Irritability  of  the  cicatrix  may  be  the  result  of  a  nervous  fikmcnt 
or  tmnk  being  implicated  in  it,  as  occasionally  happens  after  an  ordinary  amputtw 
tion ;  or  it  may  occur  without  any  such  apparent  cause. 

**  The  second  order  of  consequences,  comprising  the  genercd  or  constitutional 
effects,  are  those  which  more  immediately  endanger  life«    They  may  be  anranged. 
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ehiefly  accprding  to  tlio  periods  at.  which  they  Qccun  wto  aix  gfoupa.  lirat.— 
Y^hen  a  large  exteut  of  surface  is  bunxt^  though  but  superHcially,  ana  more  parti^ 
cularlj  when  to  the  third  degree,  a  sliock  is  communicated  to  the  nerroujs  sjsteiOv 
either  \yf  the  intense  pain  excited  in  the  wide  expanse  of  integumentary  neryooa 
web  which  is  injured,  or  by  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  functions  of  the  inte- 
eum^.  It  is  believed  that  this  shock  occasionally  causes  instantaneous  death 
by  asthenia,  or  the  asthenic  form  of  syncope-^the  heart  ceasing  to  act,  from  its 
irritability  or  contractile  power  being  annihilated.  The  same  result  mav  take 
place  wh«i  the  burxi«  though  of  less  extent^  has  penetrated  more  deeply  and 
u^ured  some  vital  or  important  organ ;  but,  with  this  exception,  it  is  a  weil>ascer- 
tamed  fact  that  bums  are  more  dangerous  from  their  extent  than  from  their  depth. 
Second, — more  frequently  it  happens  that  death  is  not  immediate.  There  is 
great  depression  and  collapse  of  tne  vital  powers,  which  gradually  sink  in  a  few 
hours.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  fatal  issue  in  this  instance  may  be,  as  in  the 
former,  asthenic  syncope,  with  this  difference,  that  here  the  functions  of  the  heart 
are  slowly  and  gradually  suspended,  instead  of  being  instantly  arrested,  remales* 
children,  and  persons  of  a  nervous  and  irritable  temperament,  are  most  liable  to 
sink  in  this  manner.  In  other  cases,  death  is  preceded  by  typhoid  symptoms,  low 
muttering  delirium,  and  coma.  T\Tien  the  functions  of  a  lai^  portion  of  integu- 
ment are  suddenly  suspended,  the  healthy  balance  between  them  and  those  of  the 
lungs  is  destroyed ;  the  latter  become,  with  tlie  other  internal  OTshns,  greatly  con- 
gested, and  soon  cease  to  effect  proper  aeration  of  the  blood.  Tnis  leads  to  more 
retarded  circulation  in  the  pulmonary  system ;  the  brain  is  supplied  with  imper- 
fectly purified  blood  \  coma  ensues,  which  still  further  retards  tho  flow  of  blood 
througn  the  lungs;  and  death  results  at  last,  from  apnoea,  accelerated  bj  coma. 
Third, — In  other  cases,  the  collapse  goes  off,  and  is  succeeded  by  an  imperfect  and 
feeble  re-action,  attended  with  gresX  irritability  and  excitement  of  the  nervous 
system,  under  which  the  natient  may  sink  exhausted.  Constitutional  debility  and 
irritability  predispose  to  tnis  termination.  Occasionally,  death  has  occurred  about 
this  period  from  tetanus,  or  from  convulsions.  Fourth, — On  the  disappearance  of 
collapse,  vigorous  re-action  may  ensue.  WTien  this  is  confined  witnin  proper 
limits,  it  is  the  first  step  towards  recovery;  but  when  excessive,  and  aoconipanied 
by  very  high  symptomatic  or  inflammatory  fever,  it  is  equally  perilous  to  life,  as 
would  DC  its  deficiency.  Sometimes,  accordingly,  the  patient  dies  during  the  stage 
of  excessive  re-action.  At  this  period,  also,  congestion  and  inflammation  are  very 
apt  to  occur  in  the  mucous  membranes,  and  several  internal  organs,  more  espe- 
cially the  lungs,  the  intestines,  and  the  brain.  These  serious  complications  render 
the  prognosis  much  more  unfavourable,  and  frequently  prove  the  chief  causes  of 
deatn.  The  upper  portion  of  the  duodenum  is  the  part  of  the  intestinal  canal 
which  is  most  trequently  affected.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  here  leads  to 
ulceration,  especial^  in  voung  persons ;  and,  occasionaUj,  during  the  ulceration, 
a  small  artery  is  opened,  nsBmorrnage  ensues,  and  the  patient  generally  dies,  either 
from  a  single  profuse  loss  of  bloo4  or  from  a  more  sparing  discharge,  frequentlv 
r^eated.  Death,  in  this  iustance,  takes  place  by  that  form  of  svncope  in  which 
the  heart  primarily  ceases  to  act,  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  volume  of  blood  to 
excite  its  contractions ;  the  nervous  system  being  consecutively  affected  by  the 
deficiency  of  the  nutrient  fluid.  This  mode  of  death  is  accordingly  called,  by 
Dr.  Watson,  anaemia.  Of  haemorrhage  from  the  above  cause,  about  a  dozen  cases 
are  on  record.  Gangrene,  from  excessive  inflammatory  re-action,  may  prove  fatal 
by  a  combination  of  asthenic  syncope  and  coma.  Any  of  the  serous  membranes, 
or  the  organs  which  they  invest,  may,  in  Hke  manner,  be  attacked  by  inflammation. 
As  a  general  rule,  those  internal  parts  are  most  apt  to  suffer,  which  are  nearest  to 
the  external  lesion.  Apoplexy  occasionally  occurs  feom  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 
day.  Dupuytren  considered  this  to  be  owing  to  idiosyncrasy,  but  it  is  more 
simply  ex^ained  by  referring  it  to  vascular  excitement  in  a  person,  the  arteries  of 
whose  brain  are  already  in  a  state  of  disease.  Confirmed  drunkards  have  been 
attacked,  about  this  period,  with  dQlirium  tremens;  and  in  pregnant  females,  the 
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premattire  cxpnlsion  of  the  tetus  Is  said  to  have  occurred.  Rfth, — ^During,  and 
after  the  detachment  of  sloughs,  new  dangers  arise.  In  bad  constitutions,  or 
where  the  powers  of  life  are  much  enfeebled,  the  separation  of  the  eschar  by 
ulcerative  absorption  may  not  have  been  preceded  by  a  sufficient  effusion  of  plastic 
lymph  on  the  layer  of  livmgj  tissue  next  to  the  dead  mass ;  accordingly,  if  any  con- 
siderable artery,  or  even  vein,  has  been  involved  in  the  slough,  dangerous  or  fatal 
hemorrhage  may  take  place  from  its  open  mouth,  which  has  not  been  sealed  up, 
as,  under  a  more  favourable  state  of  tne  system,  it  would  have  been.  The  same 
result  may  ensue  from  an  artery  being  denuded  at  this  period,  and  afterwards 
ulcerating.  The  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  suggests  the  propriety  of  using 
no  force  in  removing  the  sloughs,  lest  the  bloodvessels  be  not  yet  prepared  for 
the  separation.  When  the  escnar  has  been  very  extensive,  persons  have  occa- 
sionally died  soon  after  its  separation  without  any  very  obvious  cause,  unless  it 
has  been  owing  to  the  sudden  exposure  of  a  laree  ulcerating  surface  to  the  irritar 
tion  of  the  ahnosphere,  inflicting  a  second  shocx  on  the  system,  which,  though  it 
was  able  to  withstand  the  primary  effect  of  the  injury,  succumbs  to  this  second 
attack  in  its  now  enfeebled  state.  If  this  be  the  true  explanation,  then  the  raw 
surface,  when  of  large  extent,  should  be  exposed  only  partially  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible, and  for  as  short  a  time  as  practicable,  at  each  dressing.  During  suppuration, 
phlebitis  and  pyemia  have  sometimes  occurred,  and  destroyed  life  with  the  most 
urgent  typhoid  symptoms.  After  all  the  preceding  dangers  are  past,  if  the  process 
of  cicatrization,  over  a  large  surface,  be  tedious,  and  suppuration  very  profuse, 
the  exhausting  effects  of  this  drain  on  the  system,  combinea  with  lone  conmicraent, 
tend  to  induce  hectic  fever,  under  which  the  patient  may  sink.  The  fatal  issue 
is  sometimes  much  accelerated  by  the  development  and  rapid  progress  of  phthisis 
pulmonalis.  A  more  common  adjunct  of  the  hectic,  is  colliquative  diarrhoea,  from 
irritation  and  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Peyer's  glands  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  Sixth, — ^Even  the  period 
of  cicatrization,  according  to  Dupuy tren,  is  not  exempt  from  danger ;  for  he  men- 
tions that  when  this  process  has  oeen  nearly  or  entirely  completed,  persons  have 
sometimes  died  suddenly  and  in  a  manner  unaccounted  for,  even  on  dissection. 
This  sin^ar  occurrence  may  be  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  suppression  of 
the  punuent  discharge,  whicn,  thougn  not  natural,  yet  from  its  long  continuance 
before  cicatrization  was  effected,  hai  become  a  habit — and,  in  fact,  necessary,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  constitution."  (pp.  96 — 101.) 

Dr.  Hrrie's  chapter  on  Hernia  is  altogether  extremely  good;  and  as  his 
experience  has  been  by  no  means  trifling,  and  as  his  attention,  has  been 
specially  direeted  to  the  question  of  opening  the  sac,  we  shall  quote  some 
of  the  passages  which  bear  upon  this. 

••  It  is  a  question  of  great  importance,  in  reference  to  the  operation  for  strangu- 
lated hernia,  v^ch  of  the  two  following  modes  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  the 
hernial  sac  is  the  more  advisable ;  namely,  that  of  opening  the  sac,  and  dividing  the 
stricture  from  within ;  or  that  of  dividing  the  stricture,  and  replacing  the  parts 
without  opening  the  sac.  Of  these  two,  technically  called  the  intra-peritoneal 
and  extra^perttoneal  modes  of  division,  the  former  is  that,  which,  except  in  a 
limited  namber  of  cases,  has  received  the  sanction  and  adoption  of  most  surgical 
authorities  in  these  islands.  It  appears  certain  that,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  it  is  by  that  mode  alone,  that  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  the  two  grand  mdi* 
cations  whicn  it  is  desirable  to  fulfil  by  the  operation ;  namely,  the  removal  of 
the  pressure  by  division  of  the  stricture,  and  the  return  of  the  hernia.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  the  former,  namely,  the  removal  of  the  pressure  by  division  of  the  stricture, 
is  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  patient ;  and  that  of  the  latter,  the  return  of  the 
hernia,  exceedingly  desirable  when  practicable  and  proper. 

"  With  regard  to  WitfirH  indication,  when  the  stricture  is  external  to  the  sac, 
as  is  not  imusual,  it  is  possible  to  divide  it  by  adopting  either  mode;  but  if  formed 
by  the  sac,  or  withm  it,  it  is  clear,  that  by  mtra-peritoneal  division  alone  can  the 
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more  important  indication  be  fulfilled,  or  any  good  effected.  Cases  bdonging  to 
the  latter  class  are  by  no  means  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  That  the  neck  of  the 
hernial  sac  occasionally  constitutes  the  stricture,  is  a  point  regantine  which 
surgeons  are  agreed,  instances  havinff  been  recorded  by  the  great  spigioBl  aatho* 
rities  of  this  and  other  countries,  ana  examples  occurring  frequently  in  the  practice 
of  many  surgeons.  The  sac,  necessarily  narrower  at  its  neck  than  in  other  parts, 
18  liable  to  be  still  further  diminished  by  effusion  and  organization  of  lymph,  either 
on  its  outer  or  inner  surface,  as  well  as  by  a  thickened  and  indurated  state  of  itfl 
own  substance, — conditions  which,  separately,  or  in  rarious  degrees  of  oombinA- 
tion,  diminish  the  canal  of  the  sac.  For  eigntecn  years  I  have  availed  myself  of 
every  opportunity  of  examining  the  condition  of  nemial  sacs,  and  from  my  dis* 
sections  I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  in  herniee  of  considerable  standing,  thickening 
of  the  neck  is  of  freauent  occurrence.  Although  constriction,  when  sufficient  to 
render  a  hernia  irreaucible,  is  usually  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  yet  it  is  not  inva- 
riably so.  This  fact  is  of  little  practical  moment  if  a  hernia  be  merely  irreducible; 
but  it  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance  if  it  be  strangulated,  and  require  an 
operation,  as  the  paramount  object  of  the  operation  is  to  divide  the  constriction, 
in  order  to  reheve  the  symptoms  of  stran^lation. 

"  The  stricture  is  occasionally  found  within  the  sac.  In  a  Tcry  few  instances  it 
has  been  found  to  be  occasioned  by  a  loop  of  intestine ;  in  some  by  a  band  of 
omentum ;  and  in  others  by  a  band  of  lymph  effused  from  the  serous  coat  of  the 
intestine,  and  surrounding  and  constricting  it  as  by  a  ligature. 

"  This  last-mentioned  condition  has  been  described  and  delineated  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper.  It  has  also  been  met  with  by  other  sureeons ;  and  not  fewer  than  four 
cases  of  it  have  come  under  my  own  observation.'    (pp.  587—589.) 

Passing  oyer  the  detuls  of  these  cases,  we  find  Mr.  Rrrie  thus  con- 
tinuing. 

"  From  what  is  stated  above,  it  appears  very  clear  that  the  extrapperitoneal 
mode  of  herniotomy  is  quite  unsuitable  when  the  stricture  is  formed  by  the  sac  or 
within  it,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  stricture  itself;  and  the  aboye-mentioned 
examples  of  strictures  formed  by  membranous  bands,  suggest  very  strongly  the 
propriety  of  ^reat  caution  in  arriving  at  the  determination  of  adopting  the  extra- 
penteneal  division;  as  well  as,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  sac  is  opened,  of 
examining  very  carefully  before  the  hernia  be  returned,  whether  membranoos 
bands  do  or  do  not  exist. 

**  The  second  indication  which  it  is  desirable  to  fidlll  by  an  operation,  is  the 
return  of  the  hernia. 

"  With  a  view  to  facilitate  the  inquiry,  as  to  which  of  the  two  modes  of  pro- 
cedure is  the  more  suitable,  cases  may  be  arranged  into  the  three  foUowinff  classes : 

**  First, — ^Those  in  which  the  stncture  is  external  to  the  sac,  in  which  it  is 
neither  impracticable  nor  improper  to  return  the  hernia — and  in  which  no  obstacle 
exists  to  tliat  return  after  tnc  stricture  has  been  divided.  Secondly, — ^Those  in 
which  an  obstacle  does  exist  after  division  of  the  stricture :  and,  Thnifly, — ^Tfaose 
in  which  the  return  of  the  included  intestine  would  be  practicable,  but  improper. 

"  First, — In  cases  belonging  to  the  first  class,  either  mode  is  a|)j)licable ;  bat 
extra-peritoneal  division  being  attended  with  much  less  danger,  is  decidedly 
preferable. 

"  Secondly,— In  regard  to  cases  in  which,  independent  of  the  stricture,  sa 
nbstacia  to  lednetjon  exists,  it  wiD  be  proper  to  consider  what  are  the  principal 
obstaoles  most  frequently  met  with.  These  are  adhesions  of  the  protruded  parts 
to  the  hernial  sac,  the  natural  means  of  connexion,  in  some  rare  cases;  adhesions 
of  the  protruded  parts  to  each  other;  and  the  large  size  of  the  hernia. 

**  For  a  description  of  these  obstacles  to  reduction,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
section  on  irreducible  hernia. 

"  If  any  of  these  conditions  exist,  and  if  the  sac  be  not  opened,  reduction  is  in 
general  impracticable.    If  the  sac  be  opened,  two  of  them  may  easily  be  over- 
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aameij,  the  soft  womd  adhesiQas  formedbj  coagulable  Ijjnph,  and  the  fila^ 
aeatoaa, — %hd  former  caa  be  broken  dowa  with  the  finger,  the  hitter  divided  by  the 
knife.  Two  of  them  present  an  insuperable  impediment  to  reduction ;  namely,  the 
natural  means  of  oonneodon,  and  the  close  organised  adhesions,  if  these  be  to  a 
great  extent,  and  the  hernia  large.  With  regard  to  the  two  remaining  conditions, 
tha  possibility  of  overoomiug  them,  and  the  propriety  of  attemoting  to  do  so,  must 
depend  entirely  on  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case ;  out  frequently,  it  is 
more  judicious  not  to  interfere  with  them»  unless  they  exist  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  ia  hernise  of  moderate  size.  Most  of  these  conditions,  however,  are 
principally  met  with  in  cases  of  large  and  old  hernia;  and,  on  account  of  the  risk 
of  injuring  the  intestine  in  attempts  at  reduction,  as  weU  as  that  of  inducing  dan- 
gerous inflammation  by  much  handling  of  the  intestine,  and  the  difficulty  of  mam* 
taining  the  parts  reduced,  even  should  reduction  be  possible,  the  majority  of 
su^eoas  seem  now  disposed  to  follow  the  advice  of  Sir  Astley  Ck>oper  re^din^ 
soch  cases.  His  practice  was^  to  divide  the  stricture,  which  fortunately  m  sucu 
cases  is,  for  the  most  part,  external  to  the  sac,  and  to  leave  the  latter  unopened,  and 
the  heniia  unreduced!  The  stricture  bein^  divided,  the  principal  cause  of  danger 
is  removed.  The  coverings  of  the  hernia  should  be  replaced,  and  proper  means 
taken  for  promoting  the  healing  of  the  wound. 

"  Thirdly, — ^There  are  certain  states  in  which  it  would  be  extremely  improper  to 
attempt  reduction;  namely,  when  the  hernia  is  gangrenous,  or  wh^i  the  intestine 
has  given  wav  from  inflammation  having  gone  on  to  gangrene,  or  when  it  has  been 
torn,  or  aocideatally  wounded  in  the  operation.  The  two  List-mentioned  conditions 
can  only  result  from  unskilfulness  ia  the  mode  of  procedure;  but,  should  they 
exist,  the  heraia  ought  not  to  be  returaed.  Whea  the  intestiae  preseats  such  aa 
appearance  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  its  return  may  be  followed  by  fsecal 
extravasation,  the  Bnrgeon  should  oontent  himself  with  carefully  dividing  the 
stricture.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  intestiae  is  gangrenous,  or  not  entire  hoax 
whatever  cause,  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain,  so  tmtt  the  feeces  passing  off  by 
the  wound  may  form  an  abnormal  anus,  and  extravasation  into  the  abdomen  be 
thereby  preyented.  When  omentum  forms  the  hernia,  and  it  is  gangrenous,  tlie 
gaogremoua  portion  may  be  removed,  and  the  remaining  part  returned  to  the 
abdominal  ai^ect  of  the  mouth  of  the  hernial  sac.  The  practice  of  removui^  a 
IM»rtion  of  omentum,  when  from  e:rowth  it  renders  a  hernia  irreducible  after  divi- 
sion of  the  stricture,  is  a  prooeemng  which,  in  some  oases,  may  be  adopted  with 
advantage.  For  cases  belonging  to  this  class,  extra'peritoneal  mvision  is  of  course 
quite  unsuitable.  These  remarks,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out 
the  proper  mode  of  procedure  when  the  hernia  is  sound,  and  reducible  after  divi- 
sion of  the  stricture ;  when  it  is  irreducible  after  such  division — ^and  when  it  is  iu 
any  of  the  various  conditions  in  which  reduction  would  be  dangerous  and  im- 
projper ;  and  also  to  show,  that  to  follow  one  method  indiscriminately  in  all  cases 
woold  be  unwise;  that  intra-  or  extra-peritoneal  division  should  be  adopted  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case;  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
intra-peritoneal  division  is  not  only  the  more  suitable  mode,  but  the  only  one  which 
is  safe,  or  by  which  aoy  good  can  be  effected;  and  that  the  cases  ia  which  extrar 
peritoaeal  cUvision  is  suitable  are  those  of  very  short  standing,  where  there  is  no 
reason  to  wprehend  the  existence  of  adhesions,  or  of  an  unsound  condition  of  the 
heruia;  and  those  abo  of  large  and  old  hernia,  where  the  more  judicious  proceeding 
is  to  divide  the  stricture^  and  not  to  attempt  reduction."  (pp.  591 — 594.) 

Our  last  extract  will  codycj  Mr.  Pirrie's  judioious  cautions  on  the  use  of 
the  taxis,  which  correspond  with  those  given  by  some  of  our  ablest  metro- 
politan surgeons,  and  are  justified  by  the  success  of  his  own  practice. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  intestinal  inflammation  is  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  death  after  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia.  ^  Some  of  the  advocates  of 
Petit's  method  have  assigned  as  the  causes  of  that  inflammation,  when  the  ordi- 
nary proceeding  is  adopted,  the  exposure  of  the  mtestine  to  light  and  air,  change 
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of  temperature  and  handling.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Lawrence  in  ascribing  it.  not  to 
these  agents,  but  chiefly  to  the  lon^-eontinued  pressure  of  the  stricture,  owing  to 
the  operation  being  too  long  delayed^  and  to  an  injudicious  and  too  frequent  ute 
f^tke  UubU  previous  to  the  cmeration,  I  remember  being  very  mucn  struck  with 
an  observation  of  Desault's ;  I  have  not  his  works  beside  me  ix  piea^t,  but  it  is 
to  this  effect : — '  Think  well  of  that  hernia  which  has  been  litlie  handled  and  soon 
operated  on.'  The  operation  is  justifiable  and  necessary,  when  the  oatient  has 
been  brought  fully  tmder  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  the  taxis  has  peen  fairly, 
fully,  and  skilfully  tried  without  oroducing  the  d^ired  effect.  The  conviction 
being  thus  producedt  that  by  eo  otuer  means  than  aa  operation,  is  there  hop^  of 
saving  the  life  of  the  patient,  it  ought  to  be  resorted  to  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Much  handling  must  not  only  give  unnecessary  pain,  but  also  increase  the  risk  of 
burrying  on  the  inflammaiHon  to  results  which,  even  though  the  operation  should 
be  performed,  would  render  it  unsafe  to  return  the  hernia.  When  therefore  the 
taxis  has  been  fairly  and  skilfolly  tried,  on  a  patient  folly  under  the  infliie&oe  of 
diloroform,  no  advantage  can,  but  considerable  injury  may,  result  from  the  repe- 
tition of  treatment  already  found  to  be  unavailingi  Many  considerations  sbnw 
that  the  operation  shoula  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible,  after  its  inevitafale 
necessity  has  been  found  to  exist.  Delay,  like  undue  nandKng,  increases  the  risk 
of  inducing  such  a  state  of  the  hernia,  in  consequence  of  infimmation,  as  would 
render  its  return  unsafe.  Prom  the  circumstance  that  a  hernia  may  speedily  prove 
fatal,  and  from  the  depressed  state  which  comes  on  in  oonsequence  of  delay,  ren- 
dering the  patient  leas  able  to  stand  the  shock  of  an  operation,  wiU  be  seen  the 
importance  of  being  as  prompt  as  possibJe;  but  there  is  another  and  a  very  urgent 
reason — ^namely,  that  if  the  operation  be  delayed  untQ  intestinal  inflammation  lias 
been  induced  within  the  abdomen,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  this  inflammation  wiil 
subside  on  the  removal  of  the  hernia  which  caused  it  I  have  performed  the 
operation  for  strangulated  hernia,  according  to  tlie  usual  mode,  a  considerable 
number  of  times,  I  believe  twenty-three  in  aU,  and  (except  in  one  case,  where 
death  ocouned  in  consequence  of  mi  attack  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas  which  com- 
QkOttced  after  the  patient  was  considered  out  of  all  danger)  in  ev«ry  instance  with 
success.  This  success  I  attribute  to  two  things — namely,  ayoidhug  aU  undue  ttid 
useless  handling,  and  performing  the  operation  early.  My  decidea  impression  i6, 
that  the  reason  why  tlie  operation  is  so  frequently  followed  by  death,  instead  of 
being  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  great  operations  of  surgery,  is,  too  great 
delay  in  resorting  to  an  operation,  and  the  undue  and  injurious  use  of  the  taxis, 
even  after  its  adoption  has  proved  unavailing."  (pp.  595,  596.) 

We  fear  that  our  review  may  seem  to  have  scarcely  done  Mr.  Krrie  ftiE 
justice  j  for  though  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  detect  blemishes  and  short- 
comings, it  is  extremely  diflScult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  merifs. 
of  an  elementary  work,  where  those  merits  consist  in  method,  condenaa^ 
tion,  and  perspicuity.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Pirrie*8  book  poa- 
sesses  these  in  a  very  high  degree ;  and  the  author  will  find  it  easy,  with  & 
small  additional  expenditure  of  diligent  care,  to  render  the  next  edition  of 
his  work,  which  must,  we  feel  sure,  be  required  at  no  distant  date,  the  best 
compendium  of  surgery  in  our  language,  if  not  the  best  existing  treatise  of 
its  kind. 
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ABt.  XIV. 

Besearekea  and  (Hm^rwOiom  <m  S<^o/tUcu6  Disease  of  the  exitemoi  tym* 
fkaHc  Glands.  With  cases,  shaimaig  Us  Connexion  with  Pulmonary  Oon- 
sumption  and  other  Diseases.  By  Thomas  Balhait,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S,,  <fca, 
one  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  St  Ann's  Dispensary,  liverpool -*- 
London,  1852.     Syq,  pp.  189, 

'*  Vert  nearly  three  years  ago,"  Dr.  Balmau  ohserres,  "T  suggested  to  one 
of  my  colleagues^  that  each  of  the  honorary  surgeons  to  the  Dispensaicy 
should  be  at  liberty  to  select  some  particular  group  or  class  of  diseases  ae 
Us  speciality,  and  that  the  cases  belonging  to  such  group  occurring  in  ike 
fkractice  of  the  other  surgeons  should,  as  far  as  might  be  agreeable,  be 
transferred  to  the  care  of  the  surgeon  who  had  ad^)led  this  particular 
speciality.  In  this  request  all  my  colleagues  readily  acquiesced :  hence  the 
origin  of  this  inquiry."  Dr.  Balman  was  thus  enabled  to  note  the  par- 
ticulars of  141  cases  of  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  external  cervical 
glands,  which  he  did  according  to  a  fixed  form;  and  the  resulta  are  presented 
numerically  and  generally  in  the  volume  before  us. 

The  first  chapter  is  headed  "  Histology  of  Scrofulous  Affieetions  of  the 
External  Glands,"  and  inquires  into  the  temperament  most  commonly  pre^ 
railing  in  the  scrofulous  constitution ;  the  ages  of  the  patients ;  the  regions 
of  the  body  most  frequently  affected;  the  probable  causes;  the  connexion 
between  scrofula  and  phthisis ;  and  "  the  diseases  occurring  in  the  parents 
and  relations,  some  of  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  sometimes  asao^ 
ciated  with  the  strumous  habit."     This  chapter  contains,  therefore,  the 
etiology  and  pathological  relations  of  the  disease;  consequently,  we  esre 
puozled  as  to  what  can  haive  induced  Dr.  Balman  to  head  it  with  the  title 
"  histology,"  unless  he  has  thought  that  term  and  "  history"  synonymous. 
That  he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  obvious,  however,  or 
he  would  never  have  used  it  so  mis-appropriately. — We  will  give  a  brief 
summary  of  the  facts  arrived  at.     There  were  90  males  and  51  femalea; 
34  per  cent  of  these  had  dark  hair  and  complexion;  73  7 6  per  cenU  were 
aged  from  2  to  15  years,  and  only  2  -84  per  cent,  above  30.  But  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  were  obtained  from  different  charitable  institutions  or 
schools;  and  all  those  (comprising  a  greater  number  of  adults  than  of 
children)  who  could  not  give  the  necessary  information  as  regards  their 
family  history  were  excluded.     This  appears  to  us  to  have  been  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Balman.     The  mere  fact  of  occurrence  at  a  certain  age 
has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  family  history  or  with  hereditary  pre- 
disposition;— ^we  therefore  think  that  he  has   restricted  his  numerical 
inquiries  on  the  general  points  of  age,  sex,  temperament^  &c.,  very  unne- 
cessarily, by  taking  in  the  additional  element  of  family  predisposition.  It  is 
obvious,  at  a  glance,  how  this  circumstance  wholly  vitiates  the  general  con- 
clusions which  might  have  been  otherwise  deducible  from  Dr.  Balman*s 
tables.     As  to  the  region  affected  in  the   141,  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion (83-69  per  cent.)  had  disease  of  the  cervical  glands  alone.     The 
axiUaxy  glands  were  diseased  (as  well  as  the  cervical)  in  6*30  per  cent,  the 
inguinal  in  4*20,  and  the  glands  above  the  elbow  in  4*97  per  cent.     As  to 
tbe  causes j  in  55*45  percent,  they  were  not  evident;  infantile  fevers  were 
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assigned  in  23-40  per  oent }  exposure  to  cold  vaA  dan^  in  14-18  per  oeni. 
Dr.  Balman  "  parposelj  otmts  many  of  tlie  external  causes  which  are  well 
known  to  aet  most  injuriously  in  persons  predisposed  or  otiierwiae  to 
scrofula — ^such  as  bad  air,  deficient  or  unwholeBome  aitidea  of  food,  deleo- 
tive  ventilation,  or  deprivatioii  of  exercise,  because  '*  they  ha^e  already 
been  so  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Phillips,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  lay 
adding  anything  to  what  he  has  already  recorded" — just  as  if  the  play  of 
*  Haulet'  were  to  be  played  with  the  IMnce  left  out,  because  <lie  character 
had  been  already  so  admirably  represented  by  Kembla 

The  hereditary  connexion  betwe^i  scrofula  and  phthisis  pulmonali&y  is, 
in  fiftct,  the  chief  o\^eet  of  Dr.  Balman's  inquiries.  This  is  shown  in  Table  6, 
from  which  it  appears  that  in  9  cases  (of  141)  the  £eUiher  had  died  of 
phthisis,  in  11  the  mother;  in  11  the  paternal  grandfather,  in  17  the 
paternal  grandmother;  in  9  the  maternal  grandfather,  in  20  die  maternal 
grendmo&er;  and  in  99,  uncles  and  aunts  (on  both  sides)  had  died  of 
phthisis.  This  table  is  interesting  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  shows  the  full  extent  of  hereditary  predii^iosition  derived  bomt 
the  parents  and  collateral  branches*  The  large  proportion  of  young  caaes 
points  to  the  probable  circumstance,  that  the  parents  of  same  had  still  to 
become  the  victims  of  phthisis.  Dr.  Balman  would  have  increased  the 
wdue  of  his  table  very  considerably,  if  he  had  had  columns  showing  the  num* 
hers  of  cousins  affected  with  struma  or  dying  of  phthisis.  From  inquixioB 
as  to  the  liability  to  phthisis  (or  ''consumption*')  of  persons  bont  of 
phthisical  parents,  Dr.  Balnum  found  that  in  20  instances  in  which  tbe 
grandfiather  died  of  phthisis,  it  was  transmitted  in  13;  and  in  37  instances 
of  the  grandmother  so  dying,  it  was  transmitted  in  14.  This  result  cor- 
roborates in  some  degree  those  arrived  at  from  inquiries  at  the  Brompton 
HoepitaL  As  to  consumption  occurring  in  fJEunilies  as  a  companion-^iiaease 
to  scrofula^  Dr.  Balman  found  of  the  141  cases  he  investigated,  that  in  30 
there  were  no  ascertained  family  deaths  from  phthisis ;  in  60,  in  one  bmnch 
only;  40,  in  two  branches;  9,  in  three;  1,  in  four;  and  1,  in  five  branches. 
The  general  infirmity  of  constitution  renders  the  scrofulous  liable  to  other 
diseases  of  a  grave  character.  Thus  in  27  there  were  IS  deaths  of  father 
or  grandfather  from  apoplexy,  paralysis,  or  epilepsy;  out  of  27  on  both 
sides,  6  grandfathers  and  1  grandmother  died  of  insani^,  6  of  the  latter  of 
cancer,  3  of  the  former  of  stone;  in  all  instances  a  much  ho'ger  ratio  than 
occurs  in  the  general  population. 

We  pass  from  Dr.  Balman's  not  very  satisfactory  statistics,  to  his  more  sa- 
tisfactory pathology.  On  this  head,  bis  views  are  those  of  Phillips,  Glover, 
4kc  He  has  submitted  blood  taken  from  strumous  persons  to  microscopic 
examination,  and  the  only  deviation  from  the  healthy  condition  which  he 
has  been  able  to  make  out,  is  an  unusual  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
normal  edourless  corpuscles.  He  has  "  very  frequently  counted  as  many 
as  sixty  and  eighty  in  the  field  with  a  fourth-ofan-inch  object-glass, 
whilst  onUnarily  only  five  or  six  are  observable.  They  appeared  very 
variable  in  euit,  some  being  leas  than  half  the  size  of  the  coloured 
oorpuscles,  whilst  the  migority  exceeded  the  blood-disos  in  diameter." 
He  has  found  the  uHne  of  tbe  strumous  to  average  about^  sp.  gr.,  1012^ 
and  *'  it  had  often  a  strong  odour  of  cod-liver  oil  in  cal^  where  this  medi- 
cine had  been  taken  f»r  any  length  of  time,*'    In  19  (of  the  32  cases  in 
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^haxk  the  uiiile  was  efXamiBedX  be  foood  oetohednd  eiystelfl  of  the  oxalate 
of  Ikae,  the  average  apeafic  gnsnty  being  1*020.  Of  the  13  seioaiQing 
caneo^  4  diow«d  the  phcephatoe  ia  csLoem^  2  of  iheae  bad  verj  la^ge 
glandular  awelliiigs  excited  by  fypbilis;  in  the  other  2  these  gknda  had 
suppvrated.  With  the  laudable  view  of  testing  the  value  of  the  oxalate- 
mine  as  a  patbologieal  indieotion,  Dr.  Bahnan  examined  the  urine  in 
*f«rioiiB  other  diseases.  In  117  instanoes  cl  this  kind^  the  oxalates  were 
present  in  16,  unmixed  witii  anj  other  deposit,  in  26  mixed  with  lithates, 
in  3  with  phosphates:  21  cases  of  phthisis  gave  10  with  oxaktes;  12 
^  a&etions  of  the  skin**  gave  8,  of  these  4  weve  eases  of  impetigo.  Dr.  £al- 
man  did  not  find  any  nnusual  frequeney  of  the  oxalates  in  dyspeptic  esses. 
From  these  researches  it  would  appear  that  the  oxalate  of  lime  occurs  more 
frequently  in  the  urine  of  the  strumous,  than  of  those  effected  with  other 
dlsesset.  Dr.  Balmaa  makes  the  pn^rtiim  to  be  74  per  eent.  to  38  per 
cent.  J  but  it  is  manifest  that  if  phthisis  aiid  impeligo  be  deducted  from  the 
instances  of  general  disease  and  added  to  the  strumous,  we  should  have  a 
somewhat  dii&pent  nitio*^namei.y,  64  to  32  per  cent.  Dr.  Balman  found 
the  oxalate  deposit  showing  itself  in  strumous  cases,  "  for  weeks  or  more, 
commonly  for  months,  munilueneed.  by  diet  or  medicines  of  any  kind,'* 
This  he  sseertained  by  oare&il  and  repeated  experiment  and  observation. 
He  also  found  tibe  oxalates  more  abundant  in  the  urine  passed  at  night, 
than  in  that  of  the  morning.  As  the  health  became  more  and  more 
deteriorated,  and  the  powers  of  the  system  reduced,  the  earthy  phosphates 
speared,  the  oxaUte  of  lime  being  then  seldom  met  with.  On  the  other 
lumd,  as  the  health  became  re-established,  the  urine  ceased  to  exhiUt  traces 
of  the  oxalates. 

Dr,  Balman  devotes  his  third  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  the 
^  Symptoms,  Progress,  Duration,  and  Varieties  of  IScrofulous  Tumours." 
His  funiliarity  with  the  disease  is  well  manifested  by  the  truthfulness  of 
his  delineations.     We  make  some  practical  excerpta. 

"  One  peculiarity  in  these  tumours,  which  I  have  repeatedly  noticed,  is  the  almost 
sudden  variations  in  size  which  they  appear  sometimes  to  undergo.  Thus,  after  excite- 
ment or  exercise  of  an^  kind,  as  running  or  walking  fast,  they  sometimes  become  dis- 
tended to  twice  or  thnee  their  usual  size.  The  same  tiiiiur,  in  a  less  degree,  is  obserr- 
abie  in  the  morning  on  getting  out  of  bed  (arising,  prooably,  from  some  temporary 
.impediment  to  the  return  of  venous  blood  from  the  head  and  face),  which  gradually 
subsides  during  the  forenoon.  One  may  sometimes  notice,  too,  another  feature  of 
interest — ^that  is,  the  reciprocal  influence  between  it  and  the  healthy  and  regular 
performance  of  the  digestive  and  blood-making  process,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
partial  arrest  or  temporary  derangement  of  these  functions  on  the  other,  llius, 
suspend,  ritiate,  or  impair  by  neglect  of  hygienic  means,  unwholesome  or  insufficient 
food,  the  prooess  of  digestbn,  and  the  disease  either  increases  or  remains  stataonsry ; 
remove  the  penon  mm  an  unhealthy  locality,  and  Bupplf  him  with  good  and 
untritiotts  food»  and  the  swelling  will  in  all  probability  oimmish,  and  the  gsaeral 
heaith  correspondingly  improve'     (p.  97-) 

It  has  been  remarked  by  various  practical  writers,  that  an  external 
deposit  of  tubercular  or  scrofulous  matter  is  apparently  prophylactic,  in  its 
influence  on  the  system,  against  the  more  serious  deposit  intemdly  in  the 
hmga  or  other  viscera.  In  a  cHnieal  lecture,  published  a  few  years  ago 
(1846),  Dr.  Layco<^  mentions  this  general  fact  as  probable,  from  various 
eir^nnstances.     Beferriug  to  a  case  under  the  notm  of  his  class,  he 
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observes:-^" She  is  thin,  meagre,  wid  has  enlarged  glands  in  the  ftxfllee 
aad  neck;  and  it  is  well  for  her  that  they  are  there,  for  I  am  inclined  to 
think  tbcy  will  be  her  defence  against  the  tubercnlar  deposit  in  the  lungs  ; 
at  all  events  they  will  much  delay  the  fatal  termination.  I  have  witnessed 
three  or  four  cases  of  tubercnlar  phthisis  of  this  kind  wifh  the  peculiar  cotn- 
plexion*— (a  mnddy  grejy^ihe  enlarged  scrofulous  glands  in  the  neck  And 
axiU«,  and  tubercolar  deposit  in  the  lungs  going  on,  but  very  slowly  indeed, 
the  patient  lingering  on  from  day  to  day  in  really  a  wonderful  manner.  I 
see  that  Dr.  Glover,  of  Newcastle,  in  his ,  recently  published  work  oti 
Scrofulnh^^a  work  containing  the  result  of  original  inves1»gations, — states  it 
to  be  a  popular  belief  that  scrofulous  cervical  glands  prevent  the  internal 
disease  becoming  manifest ;  and  he  quotes  an  observation  by  Sydenham, 
somewhat  like  that  I  hove  just  made.  I  certainly  cannot  say  I  have  seen 
phthisical  persoos  cured  concurrently  with  these  scrofulous  glands ;  but  I 
am  sure  their  presence  in  good  lai^  masses  (and  if  suppurating,  so  much 
the  better)  is  the  guarantee  for  a  prolonged  existence  to  your  patient.  X 
have  such  an  example  under  my  eare  at  this  moment.  How  this  happens 
can  only  be  theorised  on,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  is 
a  derivation  from  the  lungs  to  the  glands;  that  what  tubercular  matter  is 
deposited  in  the  glands  W0Qld  have  been  deposited  in  the  lungs  had  there 
not  been  glandular  imtation  to  Attract  it  there.  With  the  humoral 
pathology  tibie  old  terms  of  that  pathology  will  come  into  use,  and  we  may 
say,  witli  regard  to  scrofulous  diseases  and  deposits,  ubi  irriiatio  ihi  Jluxus. 
The  old  methods  of  treatment  adopted  by  the  old  humoral  pathologists  will 
come  again  into  vogue;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  in  the  gouty  and 
scrofulous  cachexies,  deriwmUy  such  as  issues,  setons,  and  perpetual  blisters, 
may  bc^  and  are,  of  advantage.'** 

We  have  given  this  quotation  at  length,  because  it  very  accurately 
expresses  the  results  of  ]>r.  Salman's  experience ;  active  scrofulous  tumours 
in  the  neck  or  elsewhere,  serving,  in  his  opinion,  as  a  safety-valve  to  the 
lungs.  He  details  one  or  two  cases  illustrative  of  the  prophylactic  efficacy 
of  the  external  deposit,  in  cases  of  tubercular  phthisis,  and  has  found  a 
seton  below  one  of  the  clavicles  attended  with  beneficial  results,  as  regards 
both  the  local  and  general  symptoms.  Dr.  Balman  has  a  theory 
explanatory  of  the  fact,  which  is  based  upon  the  probable  functions  of  the 
lymphatic  glands.  Referring  to  the  resemblance,  on  several  points,  between 
the  latter  and  the  thymus,  he  observes  : 

"  If  their  function  be,  as  is  now  veiy  commonly  entertained  by  physiologists,  to 
elaborate  and  prepare  nutritious  matter  to  meet  the  additional  requirements  of  the 
S2rstem  during  the  active  period  of  growth,  when  nature  is  employed  in  btuldingup 
the  structures,  appears  in  my  mind  [do  in  ori^.']  to  go  some  way  in  explaining  the 
reason  why  these  glands  sliould  be  more  liable  to  be  affected  with  sttumous 
disease  previous  to  the  age  of  puberty  and  manhood,  than  at  ao^  subsequent  period 
of  life.  The  growth  of  the  boay  being  now  perfected,  the  fancuons  of  these  organs 
woold  be  simply  limited  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  animal  body ;  and 
those  morbid  and  heterogeneous  products  which  would  otherwise  be  attracted  to 
the  surface  in  growth,  have  now  a  greater  tendency  to  fix  themselves  in  some  internal 
organ,  espeoiaUy  the  lunes,  causing  pulmonary  consumption.  This  view  is,  I  conceive, 
stren^ened  by  some  of  the  remarkable  phenomena  before  alluded  to,  as  regaids  a 
certam  amount  ol  antagonism  between  two  diseases :  for  example,  external  glanduhtf 

•  Dr.  lA]roock.%  CUftieat  Lcetore  on  Soroftkl*^  London  McxMcal  QazeUe,  Nov.  184S. 
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svcAiiiga,  eitW  vrlmki  gniuSij^iamkatimg  insiu^  or  m^a-stat^  of'sappufatfon, 
seeia  to  proteci  tiielmngs  from  b^ng  m?aide«l  with  ttbeicleB ;'  and;  on  the  oth^f 
liaixd,  the  presence  of  tubercles  in.  the  hings  u  eddom  followed  by  the  deposition: 
of  a  similar  product  in  the  external  glands.'    (pp,  109^  110.) 

Dr.  Balmaii  ilUiatrates  the  causal, relatioa. between  syplolifl  and  sorofula 
hy  detailed  oases^  and  then  poiata  <Hit  the  influeaco  of  other  eireumitanceir 
on  the  progress  of  the  disease.  We  do  nojb  here  fiad^  howev^^  anything 
worthy  of  special  notice  i;  and  we  therefore  pass  on  to  Dr.  Balmen's 
chapter  on  the  treatmefd  of  strumous  glandular  swellings,  whene  we 
again  find  nothing  novel  The  tuieiours  in  the  eariy  stage  should  be 
**  dispersed}"  if  possible ;  and  to  this  end>  Dr.  Babnan  reoommends  *'  pen* 
cUling  the  part  lighUy.with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  a  lew  times,  at 
ijxtervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days.*'  When  au|^uration  has  taken  place,  an 
e»rly  incision  is  recommended,  <kc.  We  think  Dr.  Balman  would  find 
constant  endermic  medication  of  the  tumours  useful  in  an  early  stage,  com^ 
hined  with  con«titutioi;kid  tre^tment^  We  apply  a  lotion  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium  to  the  tumours,  taking  care  to  keep  the  pledget  well  dovered 
^tb  a  piece  of  gutta-percha  sheeting,  or  oiled^silk,  so  as  to  retein  th» 
moisture. 

Dr.  Balman  adds  what  he  terms  an  "  Appendix,"  which  Is  simply  the 
republication  of  some  cases  of  cystirrhcea,  &a,  from  the  *  Medical  Ckusette." 

4^  a  whole  we  cannot  express  any  decided  approval  of  this  work,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  as  the  greater  portion  had  been  so  very  reoently^ 
miblished  in  the  '  London  Medical  Gaeette,'  there  the  few  new  facts  Dr^ 
!^mau  has  brought  forward  might  very  properly  have  found  a  place.  We 
have  ,QO  doubt  of  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  author,  but  we  think  it  is 
obvious  that  the  execution  falls  far  short  of  the  plan  Icdd  down,  and  that 
tbe  results  will  hardly  bear  examination  after  the  very  recent  works  of 
llr.  Phillips  and  Dr.  Glover,  to  which  we  called  attention  in  late  numfoers 
Qi  .one  of  our  jiredecessors.* 

Art.  XV. 

Zfim»cf/ihemiay  or  White  CeU-Blood,  in  relation  to  the  Fhymology  and 

'    Pathdogy  of  the  Lymphatic  Glomdvlcur  System,     By  John  HuoHxa 

Benstett,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and 

'  6f  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &a  &c.     With 

two  coloured  lithographs,  and  numerous  woodcuts. — Edinhv/rgh,  1852. 

EoyalSvo,  pp.  131. 

Thoae  of  our  readers  who  are  also  readers  of  the  '  Edinbui^h  Monthly 
Journal,'  will  have  noticed  that,  for  some  time  past,  Professor  Bennett  lins 
been  drawing  attention  to  a  remarkable  class  of  cases,  in  which  a  peciilint 
aUeration  of  the  blood,  essentially  consisting  in  an  extraordinaiy  multx- 
plication  of  its  white  or  colourless  corpuscles^  has  been  found  associated 
wiHi  a  morbid  condition  of  the  spleen  or  of  other  glandular  bodies  belong-- 
ing  to  the  lymphatic  system.  The  work  before  us  chiefly  consists  of  tline 
papers  which  have  already  appeared  in  successive  numbers  of  our  oon^ 
t^Qiporary,  but  it  is  not  on.  that  aeepunt  less  worthy  of  a  full  and  com-^ 
ni^jB4etory  notice;  for  it  .eontakna  a  aeries  of  facts  of  eta  order  altogether 
•  iScitifth  and  ^ovfiifn  a|e«teAl  R«vtaw»  TObwaurit.«i'jum. 
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new,  collected  with  that  zeal  and  industry  which  Professor  Bennett  has 
already  displayed  so  conspicuously  in  other  departments  of  pathological 
investigation ;  and  digested  with  a  care  and  discrinunation  which  contrast 
most  fayoorably  with  the  crude  and  hasty  speculations,  wherein  we  too 
often  find  the  observers  of  what  they,  deem  novelties  indulging. 

The  mode  of  publication  which  Professor  Bennett  has  adopted,  ki  one 
which,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  seems  to  us  peculiarly  advantageous.     Had 
he  kept  his  first  discovery  to  himself^  and  simply  waited  for  fresh  cases  of 
the  same  kind,  he  would  have  been  very  long  in  accumulating  such  a  series 
as  could  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  real  pathological  value  of  the  phe- 
nomenon,— ^that  is,  to  decide  whether  it  had  an  essential  or  a  merely  acci- 
dental connexion  with  the  coexistent  organic  lesions.     Bat  by  making 
known  his  observations  as  soon  as  they  had  become  sufficientiy  numeroiu 
to  afford  a  clue  to  further  investigation,  he  has  enlisted  a  large  number  of 
intelligent  aides  in  his  service,  and  has  so  largely  profited  by  the  materials 
they  have  contributed,  as  to  have  now  collected  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
seven  certain,  and  at  least  six  probable  cases,  of  a  remarkable  alteration  in 
the  structural  or  histological  character  of  the  blood,  whose  existence  has 
only  been  known  within  six  or  seven  years  past.     And  the  collection  and 
publication  of  this  body  of  evidence,  with  his  own  deductions  from  it,  in  a 
complete  and  systematic  form,  now  enables  the  profesnou  at  large  to  judge  of 
the  value  of  the  new  pathological  &cts,  and  of  the  physidogical  doctrines  to 
which  they  are  considered  by  Professor  Bennett  to  lead— -Omr  task  will  in 
the  first  instance  be  the  very  simple  one,  of  placing  before  our  readers  a 
summary  of  the  facts  which  the  observations  of  Professor  Bennett  and  his 
coadjutors  have  brought  to  light;  and  this  task  is  rendered  easy  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  materials  have  been  already  digested  by  the  author, 
whose  own  language  we  shall  in  great  part  employ. 
*   In  the  Introduction,  Professor  Bennett  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  history  of  the  discovery ;  from  which  it  will  appear  that  in  the  two  first- 
observed  cases,  the  colourless  corpuscles,  which  had  undergone  unusual 
multiplication,  were  mistaken  for  pus-corpuscles : 

"On  the  19th  of  March,  1845, 1  examined  the  body  of  a  man,  who  died  under 
the  care  of  Professor  Christiaon,  in  the  Royal  Infinnary,  labouring  under  hyper- 
trophv  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  and  whose  blood  was  crowded  with  corpuscles  whidi 
exactly  resembled  those  of  pus.  The  case  was  published  in  the  'Edinboigh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,'  for  October,  1845,  under  the  title  of  'Case  of 
Hypertrophy  of  the  Spleen  and  Liver,  in  which  Death  took  place  from  Suppuration 
of  the  Blood.'  Dr.  Craigie,  who  was  present  at  the  dissection,  recoffnised  its 
similarity  to  one  he  had  had  under  his  care  four  years  previously,  the  blood  of  which 
had  been  exam  bed  microscopically  by  Dr.  John  Reid,  who  found  'that  it  con- 
tained globules  of  purulent  matter  ana  lymph.'  It  was  from  the  January  number 
of  Schmidt's  '  Jahrbucher,'  for  1848, 1  first  learned  that  Virchow  had  dissected  a 
body  in  the  Charity  Hospital  of  Berlin,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1845,  in  which  the 
blood  examined  microscopically  presented  the  same  increase  of  colourless  cor- 
puscles, also  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  This  case  was  originally 
published  in  the  780th  number  of  Froriep's  •  Notizen,'  under  the  name  of  white 
Wood,  or  'Leukhemia.*  On  the  31st  of  December,  1845,  a  man  was  received  into 
St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  in  whom  Dr.  Fuller  detected,  both  before  and  after 
death,  the  increased  number  of  colourless  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  This  man,  like 
the  other  individuals,  had  great  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen.  A  notice  of  the  case  is 
inserted  in  the  *■  Lancet,'  for  Julj,  18  46.    Smce  then,  several  similar  eases  have  been 
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met  irith,  in  which  this  morbid  conditicwi  of  the  blood  has  been  determined  to  exist, 
bj  an  accurate  examination  with  the  microscooe ;  and  a  reference  to  the  records  of 
niedicine  has  shown  the  previous  occurrence  of  like  cases.  In  these  last,  it  is  true, 
the  blood  was  not  physically  proved  to  contain  an  unusual  number  of  colourless 
corpuscles,  althougn  now,  on  looking  back  upon  ibe  facts  which  are  mentioned  in 
regard  to  them,  we  can  hare  little  dmbt  that  such  was  the  case. 

"  The  term  '  Leukheoua^'  or  white  blood,  gives  to  thiB  disease  by  Yirchow,  is 
objectionable,  beeaujK,  in  the  first  places  as  is  correctly  stated  by  Dr.  Parkes,  the 
blood  is  not  white,  but  presents  its  usual  red  tinge  when  drawn  from  the  arm. 
Tlie  odloorless  clots  occasionally  observed,  will  certainly  not  warrant  the  applica- 
tion of  this  term  to  the  blood  generally,  as  they  are  frequently  present  without  the 
morbid  condition  under  consideration.  Besides,  the  same  name  (white  blood)  has 
been  given  with  more  propriety  to  the  fatty  blood,  examined  by  Drs.  Traill,  Chiis- 
tisoQ,  and  others,  which  presents  a  mificy,  opalescent  appearonee.  What  is 
required  to  be  expressed  is,  that  the  blood  abounds  in  colourless  corpuscles,  and 
this  IS,  I  think,  done  hj  the  term  Leucocvthemia — from  Xtvx^,  white ;  kvtos,  cell ; 
and  a^ui,  the  bloodr— literally,  white  cell-blood,  which  expresses  the  simple  fact,  or 
a  pathologicdi  stat^  and  involves  no  theory."  (pp.  5,  6.) 

T^Pir^  Part  contains  a  history  of  all  the  cases  of  leucocythemia,  of 
which  Professor  Bennett  has  been  able  to  obtain  any  account.  These  cases 
are  arranged  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Oases  which  have  fallen  under  Professor  Bennett's  own  observation, 
or  have  been  communicated  to  him ;  these  amount  (with  the  cases  stated 
in  the  Appendices  to  Parts  I.  and  XL)  to  19  in  number. 

2.  Cases  which  have  been  published  by  various  authors,  8  in  number. 

3.  Probable  cases,  in  which,  though  the  blo(Kl  was  not  examined  micro- 
scopically, it  still  presented  such  appearances  as  to  warrant  a  belief  that 
leucocythemia  existed;  of  these  we  find  abstracts  of  6,  and  others  re- 
£Brved  to. 

To  these  are  added  4  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  in  which  leuco- 
cythemia was  proved  not  to  exist,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  such 
enlargement  may  take  place  without  necessarily  occasioning  in  the  blood 
the  pecaliar  condition  in  question. 

As  we  do  not  think  that  it  will  serve  any  good  purpose  to  give  the  details 
of  any  of  the  cases  described  in  this  Part,  since  the  chief  symptoms  presented 
by  them  will  be  presently  brought  under  systematic  review,  we  shall  pass 
on  at  once  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  work,  which  contains  what  mathe- 
matidans  would  term  the  "  discussion**  of  the  observations  collected  in  the 
first  This  opens  with  the  following  passage,  which  will  serve  to  impress 
our  readers  with  the  importance  of  the  inquiry  which  it  introduces. 

"  These  cases  serve  to  establish  the  occasional  existence  of  a  morbid  condition, 
eminently  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  physiologist  and  pathologist. 
That  the  blood  may  be  loaded  with  a  multitude  of  cells,  exactly  reseinbling  those 
of  pus;  that  S'ich  obodmay  circulate  in  the  human  subject  for  months,  or  even 
years,  without  destruction  to  life,  and  that  this  condition  is  always  associated  with 
disease  in  those  organs,  the  functions  of  which  have  hitherto  been  involved  in  the 
greatest  obscurity,  constitute  facts  which  seem  calculated  to  exercise  an  important 
influence  on  many  views  that  have  been  long  agitated  in  science.  The  constitution 
of  the  blood  itself;  the  origin  of  its  morpho&gical  elements  and  chemical  proximate 
principles ;  the  importance  of  the  lymphatic  system ;  the  functions  of  the  spleen 
and  other  blood-glands ;  the  nature  of  purulent  mfection,  and  other  diseases  of  the 
blood,  may  be  expected  to  be  more  or  less  elucidated  by  a  study  of  the  accom- 
P^,yi^  pnenomena^  causes,  and  results,  of  leucocythemia."  (p.  83.) 
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The  first  section  of  this  Fart  reUtes  to  the  ^ympiomaiologif  of  leuoocy- 
themia.  On  this  point,  however,  it  must  he  confessed  that  the  informatioa 
afibrded  hj  Dr.  Bennett's  collection  of  cases  is  far  from  satisCutory;  since, 
although  the  symptoms  noticed  in  the  sahjects  of  them  were  severe  enough, 
they  were  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  those  occasioned  by  the  local 
diseases  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  of  which  the  affection  of  the  blood  might 
itself  probably  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  consequences.  From  Dr.  Bennett*a 
analysis  of  the  a^  of  the  patients,  in  the  undoubted  cases,  he  infers  that 
the  disease  is  moat  common  in  adult  life,  but  more  frequent  in  advanced 
age  than  in  youth.  No  allowance  is  made  in  this  statement,  however,  for 
the  diminution  in  the  whole  number  of  individuals  living  at  advanced  ages  ; 
and  as  we  find  that  the  numbers  of  cases  between  30  and  40,  between  40 
and  50,  between  50  and  60,  and  between  60  and  70,  were  respectively 
7,  4,  3,  3,  whilst  the  numbers  of  persons  alive  at  these  periods  respectively 
approximate  pretty  closely  in  the  respective  ratios  of  13,  10,  7,  5,  the 
disease,  on  Dr.  Bennett's  own  showing,  is  at  least  ae  common  in  advanced 
age  as  in  middle  life,  and  indeed  rather  more  so.  This  point  is  very  fre- 
quently left  out  of  view  in  the  estimation  of  relation  of  diseases  to  age. 
Of  course,  the  contrast  between  aged  and  young  subjects  in  the  frequency 
of  the  disease  is  rendered  much  stronger  by  this  mode  of  comparison.  Of 
the  27  undoubted  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Bennett,  1 8  occurred  in  males,  and 
9  in  females;  so  that,  as  far  as  this  collection  enables  us  to  judge,  the  male 
sex  is  twice  as  liable  to  it  as  the  female. — ^The  only  symptoms  which  can 
be  at  all  referred  to  the  state  of  the  blood,  are  a  disposition  to  san- 
guineous or  serous  efiusion.  In  no  fewer  than  15  cases  there  was  haemor- 
rhage of  some  kind — namely,  epistaxis  alone  in  7,  hsamatemesis  in  1, 
haemorrhage  by  stool  in  4,  hsemoptysis  in  1,  flooding  after  delivery  in  I, 
and  bleeding  from  spongy  gums  in  1 ;  epistaxis  being  often  combined  with 
the  bleeding  from  the  gums  or  bowels  in  the  latter  cases.  Dropsical 
effusions  were  present  in  13  cases;  but  these  were,  of  course,  partially 
attributable  to  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  abdominal  tumours.  From 
the  frequency  of  splenic  enlargement,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  disease 
was  connected  with  intermittent  fever;  but  that  this  had  been  ever  the 
case  seemed  very  doubtful ;  for  in  three  cases  only  could  the  previous  occur- 
rence of  ague  be  made  out,  and  in  two  of  these  it  had  existed  at  very 
remote  periods.  An  unusual  pallor  of  the  surface,  resembling  that  of 
ausemia,  was  observed  in  several  of  the  cases;  the  conjunctivae,  also,  were 
of  a  peculiar  light  blue  tint. 

The  second  section  is  headed  Condition  oftke  Blood  in  cases  of  Leuco- 
Ofthemia;  and  the  third  treats  of  the  Chemical  Composition  ofihe  Blood  in 
cases  qf  Leucocythemia  We  should  have  thought  that  the  ''  chemical 
composition**  of  the  blood  is  one  element  of  its  "condition,**  and  that 
Section  III.  should  consequently  have  been  a  subordinate  division  of 
Section  II. ;  but  we  presume  that  by  "  condition,**  Professor  Bennett  meant 
only  the  histological  state  of  the  blood,  as  the  excessive  proportion  of  the 
colourless  corpuscles  is  the  only  point  adverted  to.  Out  of  the  27  cases  of 
undoubted  leucocythemia^  the  existence  of  tliis  condition  was  determined 
in  8  during  life  only,  in  10  after  death  only,  and  in  9  both  during  life  and 
after  death ;  thus  it  has  been  detected  in  the  living  body  in  17  cases,  and 
in  the  dead  body  in  1 9  cases.  The  foUo^-ing  is  Professor  Bennetfs  account 
of  the  distinctive  appearances  which  the  blood  presenta: 
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"On  examiniTig  the  blood  of  living  persons  fwfiicli  ia  most  readily  accomplished  by 
extracting  a  drop  from  the  finger  by  pricking  it  with  a  needle,  and  then  examining 
it  between  glasses  nnder  the  micrdsoope  in  tke  usual  way^  the  yellow  and  oc^ouv- 
less  corpoacies  are  at  first  seen  rolling  confusedly  togetner,  and  the  excess  in 
number  of  the  latter  is  at  once  perceived.  This,  however,  becomes  more  evident 
after  a  short  time,  when  the  coloured  bodies  are  aggregated  together  in  rolls,  and 
leave  clear  spaces  between  them,  wliich  are  more  or  less  crowded  with  the  colourless 
ones.  Means  are  altogether  wanting  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  exactitude 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  kinds  of  corpuscles  in  different  cases.  In  some 
the  colourless  corpuscles  are  only  slightly  increased  beyond  their  usual  number. 
In  one  caee  they  are  described  as  nve  times  as  numerous  as  those  in  health.  They 
are  sbo  said,  in  particular  instances,  to  be  '  greatly  increased,' '  one  third  as  numer* 
oua,'  and  'as  nnmerous'  as  the  oobured  corpuscles.  In  all  these  statements  there 
is  nothing  exact.  Perhaps  the  best  method  of  judging,  is  to  regard  the  spaces  or 
meshes  left  between  the  rolls  or  aggregations  of  yellow  blood-corpuscles.  Wien 
these  are  completely  filled  up,  the  colourless  bodies  do  not,  in  fact,  amount  to  one- 
third  of  the  coloured  ones,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  the  latter  which  may 
exist  in  a  small  space,  in  the  form  of  rouleaus. 

''The  size  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  in  the  various  oases  given,  differs  con* 
sidecably.  Even  when  at  first  sigtit  they  appear  to  be  of  tolerably  uniform  size  in 
any  one  case,  it  may  be  observcSo,  when  they  are  magnified  highly  and  carefully 
measured,  that  some  are  twice  the  size  of  others,  with  all  the  intervening  sizes 
between  them.  ^  In  some  cases,  though  comparatively  few  in  number,  they  are 
described  as  being  three  or  four  times  larger  than  the  coloured  corpuscles,  and  in 
two  cases  they  were  in  one  about  the  same  size,  or  somewhat  smaller,  and  in  the 
other  of  two  sizes,  one  lar^r  and  the  other  decidedly  smaller. 

''In  the  nineteen  oases  in  which  the  blood  was  carefully  examined  after  death, 
the  saHie  variations  with  regard  to  number  and  size  of  the  colourless  corpuscles 
were  found  to  exist,  as  have  just  been  referred  to  in  blood  drawn  fresh  from  the 
finger.  It  was  always  observable,  however,  that  they  were  most  numerous  in  the 
clot;  aad  when  they  existed  in  any  number,  they  communicated  to  the  colourless 
ooagnlutn  a  peculiar  dull,  whitish  look,  and  rendered  it  more  friable  under  pressure. 
When  Icjss  numerous,  portions  of  the  colourless  coagulum  from  the  heart  and  large 
vessels  might  be  seen  to  present  a  dull  cream  colour,  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  gelatinous  and  fibrous  appearance  of  a  healthy  clot,  and  such  altered  portions 
always  contained  a  large  number  of  the  colourless  bodies.''  (pp.  87 — 89.) 

Prof.  Bennett  goes  on  to  remark  upon  the  fact,  that  in  no  instance  had 
the  commencement  of  this  change  in  the  blood  been  observed;  nor  had  its 
condition  been  ever  seen  to  undergo  any  marked  change,  after  the  excess 
of  white  cells  in  it  was  discovered.  This  blank,  however,  was  subsequently 
supplied  by  one  of  the  cases  recorded  in  the  appendix,  in  which  a  patient 
having  been  admitted  in  September,  1 851,  suffering  under  chronic  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  and  liver,  no  change  in  the  normal  proportion  of  red 
and  colourless  corpuscles  could  be  at  first  perceived ;  but  at  the  berinning 
of  January,  1852,  "a  decided  increase  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  was 
observed;"  and  this  augmentation  continued,  so  that,  "  during  the  whole 
of  February,  considerable  groups  of  these  bodies  could  be  seen  between  the 
rolls  of  colourless  discs  in  a  demonstration  under  the  microscope;"  the 
patient,  howeyer,  has  been  since  lost  sight  of — The  chemical  analysis  of 
leucocythemic  blood  has  hitherto  been  performed  in  only  eleven  cases ;  a 
number  far  too  small  to  afford  any  satisfactory  results.  The  facts  most 
generally  observed,  however,  were,  a  marked  diminution  in  the  corpuscular 
element  of  the  blood,  with  an  increase  of  the  fibrin,  the  solids  of  the  serum 
presenting  but  little  change;  so  that  the  total  amount  of  the  solid  matter 

l»-x.  13 
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vas  usually  considerably  under  the  normal  proportion.  We  are  not  told, 
however,  save  in  general  terms,  in  what  manner  the  analysis  was  con- 
ducted; or  what  special  means  were  adopted  to  separate  the  fibrin  from 
the  colourless  corpuscles,  which  are  well  known  to  adhere  to  it  so  ofaeti- 
nately  as  in  great  part  to  be  removed  by  the  ordinary  process  of  de* 
fibriniaation.  Hence  all  these  statements  with  regard  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  fibrin  in  the  blood  of  leucocytheraic  subjects,  must  be 
received  with  some  hesitation.  No  relation  could  be  detected  betweea 
the  (supposed)  excess  of  fibrin  and  the  diminution  of  corpuscles;  thus  in 
one  case  the  fibrin  amounted  to  6,  and  the  corpuscles  to  67*5;  whilst  in 
another  the  fibrin  was  7,  and  the  corpuscles  101*6.  In  two  cases  in  which 
the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  blood  were  analysed,  the  proportion  of 
iron  was  found  to  be  extremely  low,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles. 

The  fourth  section  contains  a  summary  of  the  information  which 
Professor  Bennett  has  collected,  respecting  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Individ 
dtud^  affected  with  leucocythemia;  and  this  is  of  great  pathological  value. 
Of  the  27  undoubted  cases  of  this  diseased  condition,  which  have  been 
recorded,  the  body  has  been  examined  after  death  in  19;  and  13  other 
cases  are  referred  to,  in  which  valuable  information  was  supplied  by  post- 
mortem inspection,  although  the  existence  of  the  disease,  for  want  of  tha 
requisite  examination,  had  not  been  determined.  The  organs  which  have 
been  most  uniformly  found  to  be  diseased  are,  the  spleen,  the  liver,  and  the 
lymphatic  glands;  other  lesions  found  in  the  brain,  lungs,  heart,  kidneys, 
&c.,  were  evidently  consecutive  or  accidental.  Of  the  condition  of  ^e 
Spleenj  Professor  Bennett  tells  us: 

**  Of  the  nineteen  cases  of  leucocythemia  in  whioh  the  bodj  was  examined  after 
death,  the  spleen  was  found  to  be  more  or  less  enlarged  in  sixteen.  In  the  other 
three,  although  it  was  healthy,  the  pulp  in  one  is  said  to  be  *a  little  more  compact 
than  usual ;'  m  a  second  its  condition  after  death  is  not  alluded  to,  although  ao 
encephaloid  tumour  occupied  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen ;  and  in  a  thiid,  the 
spleen  was  '  healthy.' 

"  Of  the  sixteen  cases  in  which  the  spleen  was  increased  in  volume,  it  we^hed 
above  9  lbs.  in  three;  above  5  lbs.  in  two ;  above  3  lbs.  in  two;  above  8  lbs.  in 
four ;  and  nearly  1  lb.  in  one  case.  In  four  cases  it  was  not  weighed.  The 
greatest  weight  of  a  spleen  was  7  lbs.  13  oz.,  and  the  largest  measurement  16^ 
mches  long,  and  9i  inches  broad.  The  texture  of  the  organ  varied  in  different 
cases,  in  some  being  of  unusual  density,  in  others  natural,  and  in  a  third  class  more 
or  less  soft  and  pulpy.  In  a  few  cases  it  contained  yellowish  masses,  apparently  a 
form  of  deposit,  but  in  reality  degeneiated  tissue.  The  structure  was  examined 
microsoopically  in  seven  oases,  in  all  of  which  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  c^and 
nudear  elements  were  increased,  while  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  organ  was 
a][^rently  normal. 

"In  four  cases  in  which  the  existence  of  leucocythemia  is  probable,  changes 
similar  to  those  just  stated  occurred  in  the  spleen,  and  in  Dr.  Hod^dn's  cases 
similar  lesions  were  found  associated  with  enlarged  lymphatic  glands. 

*'  It  is  dear,  however,  that  mere  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  not  necessarily 
oonneoted  with  white  oell4kbod,  for  ia  case  81  it  was  simply  hypeitrophied,  and 
wei^d  three  pounds  and  a  half;  and  in  nusAerous  other  oases,  where  this  organ 
has  oeen  undoubtedly  eolarffed,  it  has  been  proved  by  careful  examination,  tliat  the 
blood  was  normal.  From  the  obscrvatioois  I  have  made  on  the  structural  differences 
in  the  spleen  under  these  two  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  that  when  enlarged 
hi  leucocythemia,  its  corpuscular  elements  are  proportionally  increased  in  numS^. 
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Wben  eolaraed  in  other  cases,  it  is  apiHueontlj  omng  to  simple  hypertrophy, 
increase  of  tne  fibrous  dement^  or  congestion  of  olood.  All  these  vanous  altera* 
tions  may  be  mingled  more  or  less  together,  in  different  ways  and  degrees/' 
(pp.  92. 93.) 

The  condition  of  the  Liver  appears  to  have  been  less  constantly  altered; 
for  disease  was  only  observed  to  exist  in  it  in  13  cases  out  of  19.  In  10 
out  of  these  13  cases,  the  organ  was  greatly  enlarged;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  morbid  condition  wluch  caused  the  enlargement  must  have  been 
far  from  uniform,  since  we  are  told  that  "  its  consistence  varied  from  great 
firmness  to  a  degree  of  softening  almost  amounting  to  diffluence."  Of  the 
other  three  cases,  cirrhosis  existed  in  two,  and  cancer  in  one.  In  the  six 
probable  cases  of  leucocythemia,  the  liver  is  stated  to  have  been  greatly 
hjpertrophied  in  four. 

The  following,  according  to  Professor  Bennett,  was  the  condition  of  the 
ZfymphtUic  Glands: 

"  Of  the  nineteen  cases  examined  after  death,  the  lymphatic  glands  were  more  or 
less  diseased  in  eleven.  Indeed,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  were  alfected  in  a 
lai^er  number,  as  in  most  of  the  other  cases  they  were  in  no  way  alluded  to,  and 
ma^  possibly  have  escaped  observation  from  an  unacqaaintance  witn  the  importance 
whicn,  as  we  shall  see,  ought  to  be  attached  to  them. 

'^Of  the  eleven  cases,  the  lymphatic  glands  throughout  the  body  were  greatly 
enhived  in  four,  and  more  or  less  oanoerous  in  three  others.  The  meseuiterio 
ShuHu  were  especially  affected  in  two ;  the  thyroid  and  epigastric  glands  in  one } 
and  the  solitary  and  aggpregate  intestinal  glands  in  one.  in  some  cases  they  were 
soft,  presenting  on  section  a  granular  whitish  appearance,  and  yielding  a  copious 
turbid  juice  ou  pressure.  In  other  cases  they  were  more  indurated;  and  in  one 
there  were  slight  calcareous  deposits.  The  glandular  structure  was  carefully 
examined  microscopically  in  eight  cases,  and  in  idl  exhibited  increase  of  the  normal 
tissue,  the  juice  aboundmg  in  cell  or  nuclear  elements.  In  two  cases,  cancer-cells 
were  mingled  with  the  healthy  textures  of  the  glands. 

"  In  the  17th  volume  of  the  '  Medico-Chimrgical  Transactions,'  Dr.  Hodgkin  has 
recorded  seven  cases  in  which  the  lymphatic  glands  were  more  or  less  enlarffedj 
and  at  the  same  time  associated  with  increased  size  of  the  spleen.  He  oonsiaers 
the  enlargement  of  both  structures  to  be  allied,  and  to  depend  upon  a  primary  lesion 
«B0Q&nected  with  inflammation  or  adventitious  structures.  The  appearance  of  a 
fak>odv  serum  in  the  thoracic  duct  and  absorbents  struck  him  in  two  of  these  cases, 
but  the  blood  itself  was  not  apparently  noticed.    At  the  time  Dr.  Hodgkin  wrote 

£833),  the  microscope  was  not  much  employed  in  pathological  investi{;ation;  hut 
4  the  blood  been  exammed  in  these  cases,  1  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  the 
difloovery  of  leucocythemia  would  not  have  been  reserved  for  the  year  1S45." 
(pp.  94,  95.) 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  physiological  and  patho* 
logical  knowledge  (or  rather  of  our  ignorance),  the  chief  interest  of  these 
phenomena  lies  in  the  causative  relation  which  they  indicate,  between 
certain  diseased  states  of  the  spleen,  liver,  and  lymphatic  glands,  and  the 
increase  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  colourless  to  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  blood;  this  increase  arising,  not  only  from  the  positive  augmentation  of 
the  former,  but  alao  from  a  positive  diminuUoa  in  the  latter.  And  if  such  a 
causative  relation  be  admitted  to  exist,  it  is  obvious  that  a  like  dependenoe 
may  be  probably  inferred,  between  the  continual  production  of  new  blood* 
corpuscles,  and  the  normal  functional  activity  of  the  organs  in  question. 
As  an  introduction  to  this  inquiry,  Professor  Bennett  devotes  his  fifbh 
aectioa  to  an  examination  of  the  Betation  enaist'mg  between  the  Cdourless 
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ojid  Coloured  Corpuscles  of  the  Blood;  his  object,  however,  being,  not  to 
enter  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  question  as  treated  by  others,  but  to 
state  the  views  to  which  he  has  been  led  by  his  own  observations.  Oar 
readers  are  probably  aware  that  the  current  of  physiological  opinion  has 
strongly  set,  of  late  years,  towards  the  doctrine  that  the  red  corpuscles  are 
formed  from  the  colourless;  some  observers  (as  Mr.  Paget)  maintaining  that 
the  latter  bodies  are  directly  transformed  into  the  former;  whilst  others 
(as  Mr.  ^Vharton  Jones)  affirm,  that  whilst  this  is  the  case  in  the  oviparous 
vertebrata,  the  red  blood-disc  of  Man,  as  of  Mammalia  generally,  is  the 
liberated  nncfeiis  of  the  colourless,  which  assumes  more  or  less  of  the 
character  of  a  cell.  The  latter  of  these  ojiinions  is  adopted  by  Professor 
Bennett,  chiefly  on  the  strength  of  the  observations  which  he  has  made  on 
the  corpuscles  in  cases  of  leucocythemia ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  have  any  direct  bearing  on  the  question.  He  has  frequently 
observed  the  nuclei  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  in  the  progressive  stages  of 
subdivision  into  twos  and  fours ;  but  this  obviously  establishes  no  relation 
between  these  bodies  and  the  red  corpnscles.  In  one  case  he  met  with  two 
orders  of  colourless  particles  in  the  blood,  the  smaller  having  all  the 
appearance  of  free  nuclei,  such  as  could  be  observed  within  the  latter;  but 
no  colouration  was  noted  in  the  small  free  particles.  The  only  observation 
that  seems  to  us  directly  to  bear  on  the  question,  was  the  following : 

"  On  several  occasions  the  blood,  when  crowded  with  colourless  corpuscles,  was 
removed  from  the  arm  by  venesection ;  and  it  was  observed,  that  after  standing 
twenty-four  hours  these  variously-shaped  nuclei  had  become  of  a  straw  colour,  and 
exactly  resembled  the  coloured  discs  in  tint.  It  was  immediately  apparent  that 
thoy  had  imbibed  the  ooburing  matter  of  the  blood,  leaving  the  cell  which  sur- 
rounded them  perfectly  transparent."  (pp.  96,  97.) 

One  such  observation,  in  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  is  of  course 
insufficient  to  establish  the  factum  probandum;  and  we  do  not  see  that 
much  is  added  to  the  evidence  by  the  following  expeiiment : 

"  A  rabbit  was  killed,  three  hours  after  having  eaten  a  meal.  The  thorax  was 
rapidly  opened,  and  a  ligatare  placed  round  the  pulmonary  artery,  to  prevent  t^ 
corpuscles  coming  from  the  thoracic  duct  passiog  into  the  luoes.  The  abdomen 
wi»  then  pressed  gentlv  for  a  few  moments,  to  favour  the  flow  of  chyle,  and  then  a 
ligature  placed  round  the  large  vessels,  and  the  heart  removed  by  cutting  above  it. 
du  examminff  the  blood  in  the  rieht  ventricle,  it  presented  an  unusually  large 
number  of  colourless  cells,  the  nuclei  of  which,  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid, 
exhibited  all  the  transition  stages  figured.  On  examining  the  blood  in  the  left 
ventricle,  the  colourless  cells  were  normal  in  amount."  (p.  97) 

The  question  of  the  mode  of  conversion  of  the  colourless  cells  into  the 
red  blood-discs,  is,  however,  of  comparatively  little  moment,  if  the  feet  of 
such  conversion  be  admitted ;  which,  we  apprehend,  may  now  be  regarded 
as  all  but  conclusively  established,  since,  among  the  oviparous  vertebrata 
in  particular,  transition-stages  may  be  very  frequently  detected.  It  is  quite 
another  question,  however,  whether  all  the  colotirless  corpuscles  normally 
go  on  to  be  developed  into  the  red.  For  onrselves,  we  believe,  with  Kolliker, 
that  there  are  colourless  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  which  never  pass  into  the 
condition  of  the  red ;  and  that  while  both  may  hare  a  common  origin  in 
the  lymph-globule,  the  one  mode  of  development  is  inconsistent  with  the 
other.  And  the  phenomena  of  leucocythemia  seem  to  us  to  support  this 
Tiew;  a  diminiUianviiherwicorpuaGUshting  ooincident  with  the  inerease 
in  the  celouri9$$* 
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In  the  sixth  section,  Prof.  Bennett  points  out  the  bearing  of  his  obser- 
vations on  the  question  of  the  Origin  of  tkeBlood-corpusctea;  as  to  which  he 
maintains  that  the  doctrine  of  Hewson,  of  the  production  of  the  corpuscles 
ia  the  lymphatic  and  vascular  glands,  is  really  the  correct  one,  although  it 
has  been  rejected  by  the  greater  number  of  succeeding  physiologists.  We 
think  that  he  goes  too  far,  however,  in  aiming  that  the  doctrine  of  Hewsou, 
<<  though  supported  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  some  German  authors, 
has  been  repudiated  by  all  British  physiologists  up  to  this  time;'*  for 
whatever  may  have  been  held  with  regard  to  the  spleen,  thyroid  and  thymus 
glands,  and  supra-renal  capsules,  the  share  of  the  Absorbent  system  in 
generating  the  blood-corpuscles  has  been  more  generally  recognised  than 
Professor  Bennett  seems  to  think.  For  that  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  are  identical  with  the  corpuscles  which  float  in  the  chyle  and  lymph, 
and  which  are  most  abundantly  found  in  the  fluid  drawn  from  the  glandulse 
of  the  absorbent  system,  is  a  doctrine  which  has  latterly  come  into  pretty 
general  acceptation;  and  the  origin  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  of  course 
traceable  back  to  the  same  source,  if  their  derivation  from  the  colourless 
be  admitted.  Nevertheless,  we  fully  recognise  the  value  of  the  additional 
evidence  which  cases  of  leucocythemia  afford,  of  the  direct  passage  of  the 
parenchjTnatous  cells  of  the  "  vascular  glands"  into  the  sanguiferous  system ; 
and  we  believe  that  a  very  strong  case  has  been  made  out  in  favour  of 
this  view,  which  applies  to  the  spleen  in  common  with  the  thymus,  thyroid, 
and  supra-renal  bodies,  and  also  (according  to  CEsterlen)  to  the  pituitary 
and  pineal  glands.  The  essential  similarity  which  prevails  among  these 
bodies,  both  as  to  their  structure  and  development,  has  now  been  clearly 
made  out;  the  best  observations  on  the  second  of  these  heads  being  those 
of  ICr.  H.  Gray,  of  which  we  gave  an  account  in  our  last  number  (p.  541). 
They  all  consist,  as  Professor  Bennett  well  remarks,  "  of  a  flbrous  stroma, 
enclosing  8)>aces  lined  by  a  structureless  membrane,  which  spaces  are  filled 
with  colourless  molecules,  nuclei,  and  cells,  in  all  stages  of  development," 
the  cells,  when  fully  developed,  bearing  the  closest  possible  resemblance  to 
the  colourlci^s  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  And  they  agree  in  the  absence  of 
excretory  ducts ;  so  that  if  the  corpuscles  formed  in  them  are  to  leave  the 
organs  in  which  they  originate,  it  can  only  be  by  the  lymphatics  or  by  the 
veins.  The  former  of  these  modes  of  exit  seems  improbable;  for  according 
to  the  researches  of  Kblliker,  and  other  most  careful  anatomists,  the  dis- 
tribution of  lymphatics  to  these  organs  is,  for  the  most  part,  rather  scanty 
than  otherwise,  and  is  mainly  confined  to  their  surface.  That  there  is  a 
direct  passage  of  the  corpuscles,  on  the  other  hand,  into  the  venous  circular 
tion  seems  probable,  from  the  large  proportion  of  colourless  corpuscles 
which  presents  itself  in  the  blood  of  tJbe  splenic  and  portal  veins;  a  fact 
that  has  been  frequently  asserted,  but  seems  to  have  been  now  fully  sub- 
stantiated by  the  careful  observations  of  Funke*  and  Kolliker.t  According 
to  the  former  of  these  observers,  the  number  of  colourless  corpuscles  some- 
times amounts  to  a  quarter,  or  even  to  a  third  part,  of  that  of  the  red;  and 
he  believed  that  he  could  trace  the  transitional  forms  from  the  one  set 
into  the  other.  The  following  is  the  additional  evidence  to  this  eflect,  which 
is  furmshed  by  cases  of  leucocythemia : 

"In  ieucocythemia,  we  ckiBone  that  when  these  glands  are  hynertrophied,  and 
their  corpuscular  elements  are  multiplied,  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
*  Hcale*8  ZeiticbrUt,  iSfti,  p.  172.  t  Mikroekoplsche  Anttomie,  toI.  il.  part  S,  p.  979* 
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aro  increased  in  number.  Two  vetY  carcfullj  made  pbservalions,  however,  appear 
to  me  si^cient  in  themselves  to  determine  the  connexion  of  these  lymphatic  glands 
with  the  cells  of  the  blood.  Thus  in  case  84,  where  the  thyroid  boay  was  enlarged, 
its  cells  and  their  included  nuclei  were  oonsiderably  soMdier  than  usual,  and  it  was 
sscertidned  ih&t  the  colourless  bodies  in  the  blood  and  ihcbt  nuold  were  smaller 
also.  In  case  35  it  was  seen  that  the  coloidliesaj  corpuscles  in  tJbe  blood  were  of 
Iwo  diatinot  siiies,  the  smaller  correspondjiiff  with  the.  nuclei  oC  the  hrgci  ones,  and 
the  lymphatic  glands  were  found  to  be  crowded  with  corpuscles,  also  of  two  distinct 
sizes,  exactly  corresponding  to  those  in  the  blood.  From  these  facts,  we  can  have 
little  doubt  that  the  colourless  corpuscles  are  formed  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  and 
from  thence  find  their  way  into  the  blood The  lh»itary  membrane  which  sur- 
rounds the  sacular  [vascmar?]  glands  is  exceedingly  delicate ;  indeed,  so  much  so, 
that  its  existence  has  been  denied  by  some  observers.  'When  distended,  therefore, 
it  may  easily  break,  and  the  contents  be  poured  into  the  pulp>  surrounding  stroou^ 
or  bloodvessels.  Dr.  Sanders  has  lately  shown  that  the  Malpighian  sacs  of  the 
Bi)Jeen  are  traversed  by  very  large  vessels.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  not- 
withstanding the  certainty  which  exists  as  to  the  connexion  between  the  closed 
lymphatic  glands  and  the  bloodvessels,  and  the  passage  of  corpuscles  from  one  to 
tlie  other,  the  method  by  which  this  is  accomplished  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  there  must  be  a  direct  venous  ooramimica- 
lion."  (pp.  102, 103.) 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  oorpusdes  are  formed  within  the 
vascular  glands,  two  theories  exist,  eaoh  of  which  may  have  analogical 
evidence  adduced  in  its  support. 

"One  is,  that  they  are  thrown  off,  in  the  form  of  epithelium,  from  the  membrane 
which  surrounds  them  ;  the  other,  that  they  originate  in  an  oi^nic  fluid^  by  tlie 
production  of  molecules,  the  successive  development  and  aggregation  of  which*  con- 
stitute the  higher  formations.  1  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  the  latter  theoiy 
is  the  more  consistent  witli  known  facts ;  ajad  certainly  all  that  I  have  seen  during 
repeated  investigations  into  the  structure  of  the  various  lymphatic  ^land^  is  in 
harmony  with  it.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  the  nuclei  and  cells  of  tnese  glands 
attached  to,  or  apparently  given  off  from,  a  membrane,  stiD  less  from  supposed 
fixed  germs — but  everywhere  pervading  a  molecular  fluid  within  the  closed  sacs." 
{p.  104.) 

There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  the  determination  of  the  truth  on 
this  point ;  and  Professor  Goodsir,  as  is  well  known,  regards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cells  which  fill  the  intra-glandular  lymphatics,  from  germinal 
spots  in  the  subjacent  membrane,  as  one  of  the  strongholds  of  his  theory  of 
"  nutritive  centres."  We  incline,  however,  to  the  belief  that  the  mode  of 
development  from  free  nuclei,  indicated  by  Professor  Bennett,  is  that  whidi 
really  takes  place. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  is  occupied  by  a  collection  of  anatomical 
and  physiological  arguments,  adduced  by  Professor  Bennett,  to  show  that 
the  doctrine  for  which  he  is  contending  is  in  harmony  with  such  a  large 
"body  of  facts,  as  thence  to  derive  a  strong  H  priori  probability  in  its  fiivour. 
Among  these  we  may  notice,  as  a  novelty,  that  the  numerous  nuclei  found 
in  the  spleen,  whose  size  varies  in  different  animals,  are  stated  alwaj'S  to 
correspond  in  dimension  with  the  nuclei  of  their  Wood-corpuscles.  This 
fact  was  iirst  pointed  out  to  Professor  Bennett  by  Mr.Btummond,  his  former 
assistant;  and  he  st^ites  that  he  has  himself  confirmed  it "  in  man  and  various 
mammals,  in  the  frog,  and  in  the  newt."  We  venture  to  think,  how- 
ever, that  more  evidence  of  the  fact  is  required,  than  is  afforded  by  such  a 
limited  comparison;  and  eVen  supposing  it  to  be  established,  it  woidd  prove 
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little  or  nothing,  since  every  microscopist  well  knows  that  the  size  of  other 
elementary  parts  of  the  body^  such  as  the  bone-lacuDse  and  niuscnlar 
fibrillsdy  usually  bears  a  definite  rektion  to  that  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the 
blood.  No  such  evidence  can  be  acoepted  as  proof,  therefore,  of  the 
identity  of  the  splaffliic  nndei  with  the  corpusdos  of  the  blood ;  but  the 
fiact,  if  it  should  be  contened  on  further  investigation,  may  be  admitted  as 
concurring  with  others  to  establish  such  a  probability. — ^Tn  the  last  part  of 
this  section,  Professor  Bennett  mentions  some  of  the  objections  which  have 
been  raised  against  the  doctrine  he  advocates,  and  combats  them,  in  our 
opinion,  successfully.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that  a  strong  case  has  been 
inade  out  in  favour  of  the  production  of  the  blood-<x)rpu8cles  in  the 
glandulse  of  the  Absorbent  system  (and  also,  we  would  add,  in  the  vessels 
themselves,  since  there  are  no  glandules  in  fishes,  and  but  few  in  reptiles, 
and  corpuscles  are  found,  though  in  small  number,  in  the  lacteals  which 
have  not  yet  passed  through  them),  and  also  in  the  bodies  that  are  known 
as  "  vascular  glands,"  from  which  they  find  their  way  directly  into  the 
faaguiferous  current,  rather  than  through  the  lymphatic  vessels,  as  formerly 
mipposed.  And  thus,  alike  in  the  preparation  of  the  corpuscles,  as  in 
other  acta  of  assimilation— especially  in  effecting  that  intimate  union 
between  the  albuminous  and  the  olea^nous  constituents  of  the  alimentary 
materials,  which  seems  to  be  requisite  for  the  production  of  the  ])roper 
histogenetic  pabulum — we  may  look  upon  the  whole  Absorbent  system  (as 
Dr.  Carpenter  long  since  pointed  out)  in  the  light  of  a  glandular  apparatus, 
the  tubvdi  of  which  are  imravelled  and  spread  through  the  body  (just  as  are 
those  of  the  liver  in  insects),  instead  of  being  coiled  up  together  in  a 
oompact  mass ;  this  apparatus  having  for  its  purpose  to  prepare  new  blood 
£rom  the  crude  alimentary  substances  which  have  been  reduced  to  solution 
in  the  digestive  cavity,  and  from  the  unused  materials  which  have  been 
poured  out  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues :  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Vascular  glands  are  compact  masses  of  cells,  disposed  in  various  convenient 
situations,  which  seem  to  carry-on  during  the  whole  of  life  the  blood-making 
fiinctions  that  are  originally  performed  by  the  blastodermic  membrane. 

In  the  seventh  section,  we  find  the  UUirruUe  Destination  of  the  Blood 
Corpuscles  briefly  discussed,  with  reference,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  func- 
tion attributed  to  the  spleen  by  Kolliker  and  Ecker,  and  in  the  second,  to 
the  production  of  fibrin.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  spleens  of  all 
animals,  there  may  be  observed  groups  of  blood-corpuscles  surrounded  by 
an  albuminous  deposit  closely  resembling  a  cell-wall;  and  these,  when  first 
brought  into  special  notice  by  Kolliker,  were  believcii  by  him  to  be  aggre- 
gations of  degenerating  red  particles,  thus  brought  together  for  the  purpose 
of  being  (so  to  speak)  melted-down;  and  this  melting-down  of  enete  red 
corpuscles  was  considered  by  him  to  be  the  peculiar  office  of  the  spleen. 
It  was  soon  found,  however^  that  similar  bodies  present  themselves  else- 
where, cspedally  in  spots  in  which  any  extravasation  of  blood  has  taken 
place;  and  thus  the  idea  erf  their  special  rektion  to  the  spleen  was  proved 
to  be  untenable.  Very  conelusive  evidence  to  this  effect  has  been  recently 
given  by  Dr.  Sanderson/  who  has  shown  it  to  be  probable  that  the  abun- 
dance of  these  bodies  in  the  spleen  is  simply  due  to  the  readiness  with 
which  extravasations  of  blood  take  place  into  its  substance.  But  Professor 
*  EdjbUurgb  M00U1I7  Journal.  Htpt,  wA  p^»  I8&S. 
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Betinett  seetns  to  think  tbat  t\fo  difiSareni  entities  hare  been  oonfouDided 
together;  and  that,  of  what  have  been  supposed  to  be  aggregations  of  effete 
red  corpuscles,  some  are  real  cells  of  the  lymphatic  gl^uids,  which,  under 
especial  circumstances,  assume  a  power  of  ineresAed  development,  with 
endogenous  multiplication  of  nuclei,  these  acquiring  within  parent  oeUa 
the  red  hue  which  they  ordinarily  present  only  aftoc  having  escaped  firam 
them. 

"  These  are  common,  not  only  in  the  spleen,  but  in  the  mesenteric  and  other 
lymphatic  glands,  especially  when  hypertrophied  from  neighbooring  initation,  the 
resoit  of  inllammator^  or  cancerous  exudations,  and  especially  in  typhoid  fever.  A 
similar  increased  power  of  development  may  occasionsoly  he  observed  in  the  epithe« 
lial  cells  of  the  pulmonary  air  vesicles  in  certain  pneumonias;  in  those  covering  the 
choroid  plexus  m  hydrocephalus ;  in  those  of  the  epidermis  in  epithelial  cancer ;  and 
in  pus.  On  the  other  nand,  that  extravasated  blood-oorpuscles  may  assemble 
together  in  groups,  and  subsequently  be  surrounded  by  an  albuminous  deposit 
closely  resembling  a  cell-wall,  is  a  fact  of  ffreat  pathological  importance.  It  is  true 
they  closely  resemble  the  lymph-cells,  with  muHipiying  nuclei,  but  may,  I  think,  be 
separated  from  them  bv  possessing  more  eolour.  I  have  seen  them,  not  only  in  the 
spleen,  but  in  other  glands,  and  especially  in  the  brain,  following  spontaneous  and 
artificial  sanguineous  extravasations.  But  surely  it  will  not  be  maintained,  that  the 
normal  function  of  the  organs,  in  which  these  accidental  formations  occur,  is  to 
dissolve  the  blood-oorpuscles.  Besides,  from  the  numerous  facts  which  have 
been  referred  to,  I  trust  it  has  been  made  apparent,  that  the  spleen  is  much  more 
probably  a  blood-forming  than  a  blood- destroying  gland.'*  (pp.  109,  110.) 

Further  observation  ijs  required  to  determine  if  this  distinction  be  well- 
founded. 

We  are  surprised  that  so  good  a  physiologist  as  Professor  Bennett  should 
not  only  adopt  Zimmermann's  strange  notion  that  the  £brin  of  the  blood 
is  "  a  result  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  textures,  and  constitutes  so  far 
effete  matter,"  but  should  go  so  far  as  to  afhrm  that  the  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  this  view  seem  to  him  unanswerable.  We  have  already  answered, 
and  we  think  refuted,  a  great  part  of  these,  when  advanced  by  Mr.  Simon;* 
and  what  force  the  others  may  seem  to  possess,  appears  to  us  to  be  entirely 
lost,  when  the  uses  of  fibrin  are  viewed  in  a  correct  light  We  will  own, 
for  ourselves,  that  Dr.  Zimmermann*s  arguments,  taken  in  connexion  with 
certain  recent  chemical  discoveries,  have  induced  us  to  limit  the  hisiogeneHc 
value  of  fibrin  to  a  certain  class  of  tissues — namely,  the  gelatinous ;  but  we 
are  as  far  as  ever  from  regarding  the  fibrin  as  an  effete  product  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  tissues ;  and  we  will  give  what  appear  to  us  un- 
answerable arguments  against  such  a  notion.  All  the  products  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  tissues  with  which  we  have  any  acquaintance,  possess 
an  entirely  inorganic  character;  and  the  excretory  apparatus  is  adapted  to 
remove  them  from  the  blood  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  is  only  whilst 
en  route  to  their  appropriate  channels  of  elimination,  that  their  presence 
in  the  blood  can  be  detected.  Now,  we  should  like  to  know  what  evidence 
we  have  that  fibrin  is  a  product  of  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the 
tissues,  which  is  to  be  compared  with  that  which  we  possess  respecting 
urea,  uric  acid,  creatine,  creatinine,  sugar,  lactic  acid,  &c.  &c.  But  further, 
that  blood  is  to  be  regarded  as  most  pure,  which  is  most  thoroughly  freed 
from  these  products;  and  if  they  should  accumulate  in  it,  even  in  extremely 

•  See  vol.  vii.  K>.  lAS,  478. 
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small  amount,  thef  ^)6edily  maadlBat  the  iajofioHB  influeaoe  exerted  by 
their  presenoe,  in  the  morlud  phenomena  they  engender.  Now,  will  auy 
one  be  hardy  enough  to  affirm,  that  fibrin  b  to  be  placed  on  a  footiog  with 
these  Bubstanoesl  that  the  blood  would  be  purer  for  being  &eed  from  it  9 
that  the  functions  of  nutrition  would  be  better  performed  if  it  were  elimi^ 
mted,  instead  of  iita  presence  being  allowed  in  the  proportion  of  2  or  3 
parts  in  1000?  To  such  reasoners  we  would  simply  point  out,  that  not 
only  does  the  presence  of  fibrin  maintain,  by  its  merely  physical  properties, 
that  physical  condition  of  the  blood  which  is  most  favourable  to  its  free 
movemeut  through  the  vessels,  and  to  its  due  retention  within  their  walls; 
but  we  find  that  on  its  vital  power  of  fibrillation  does  the  cessation  of 
hemorrhage  from  even  the  most  trifiing  injuries  depend;  that  the  limitation 
of  purulent  effusions  by  the  consolidation  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  and 
the  safe  separation  of  gangrenous  parts,  can  only  take  place  in  virtue  of  the 
same  {Hroperty ;  and  that  the  adhesion  of  incised  wounds,  still  more,  the 
filling-up  of  breaches  of  substance,  require  as  their  first  condition,  that 
cither  the  blood  or  matters  exuded  from  it  should  be  able  to  assume,  by  a 
simple  change  of  form,  the  condition  of  a  fibrous  tissue.  Let  Prof.  Bennett 
and  our  readers  only  consider  what  happens,  when  there  is  an  extreme 
deficiency  in  the  fibrillating  power  of  the  blood.  Let  them  picture  to  them- 
selves a  case  of  severe  purpura,  in  which  uncontrollable  hseraorrhage,  gra- 
dually draining  away  the  pabulum  vitce,  follows  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  or 
even  the  scratch  of  a  pin.  Let  them  recal  those  terrible  cases  of  purulent 
infiltration,  in  which  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  blood  prevents  the 
limitation  of  the  pus  to  the  spot  in  which  it  was  at  first  effused,  so  that  it 
makes  its  way  through  the  tissues,  corrupting  and  degrading  them  as  it 
spreads,  and  producing  the  most  fearful  extent  of  disorganization.  Or, 
again,  let  them  picture  to  themselves  the  separation  of  a  slough,  in  Which 
the  vessels  of  the  living  parts  have  not  been  previously  blocked-up  by 
coagula,  and  the  violent  and  perhaps  fatal  haemorrhage  which  then  ensues. 
And,  lastly,  let  them  think  of  the  condition  of  those  pale,  flabby-edged 
wounds,  in  which  there  is  no  disposition  to  adhesion,  or  to  filling- up  with 
granulation-structure,  because  the  blood  is  deficient  in  that  "  plastic"  pro- 
perty which  is  entirely  due  to  its  fibrin.  If,  after  taking  these  facts  into 
due  consideration,  they  will  still  maintain  that  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  an 
effete  substance,  and  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  foreign  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  pure  wholesome  blood,  we  can  only  say  that  we  hope  they  will  try 
the  experiment  of  defibrinizing  (d  la  Magendie)  a  few  c^9,  before  they 
carry  their  principles  into  practice  by  purifying  the  blood  of  their  human 
patients  from  this  noxious  ingredient.  We  feel  sure  that  they  will  soon 
return  to  the  orthodox  faith;  and  that  whatever  they  may  think  of  the 
origin  of  fibrin,  they  will  admit  that  its  presence  in  the  blood  has  as 
important  a  relation  to  its  purposes  in  the  system,  as  that  of  any  of  its 
components,  not  excepting  the  corpuscles,  can  possess. 

We  have  intimated  that  our  own  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  desti- 
nation of  fibrin  have  undergone  some  modification  since  we  last  adverted 
to  the  subject ;  and  the  change  is  simply  this.  In  common  with  many 
other  physiologists,  we  formerly  held  the  opinion,  that  fibrin  represents 
the  intermediate  stage  in  the  assimilating  process  between  crude  albumen 
and  the  living  tissues,  and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  that  element  of  the  blood 
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which  is  immediately  <drowD<«pon  in  4he  ^^eratiooa  of  xiutriiion*  This 
opiuiou  rested  in  part  upon  the  eurreiit  doetrine  that  fibria  is  the  con- 
stituent of  musole^  and  in  part  upoa  the  jiasumption,  that,  as  ftbrin  ia 
more  endowed  with  rital  propertieo  than  any  other  of  the  liquid  compo- 
nents of  the  hlood,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  passing  by  Uself  iato  the  con* 
dition  of  an  organieed  tissue,  it  must  be  the  one  most  readily  appropriated 
by  the  various  parts  of  the  solid  fabric,. aa the  material  for  their  growth 
and  development.  But  it  has  been  recently  shown  by  Liebig,  that^  so  far 
irom  there  beii^  any  evidenee  of  the  identity  of  the  fibria  of  blood  wiUi 
the  substance  of  muscles,  the  evidence  is  entirdy  the  other  way;  the  aoh* 
stance  of  muscle  bearing  more  resembiaace  to  coagulated  albumen,  or  evca 
to  the  globulin  of  the  corpuscles,  than  to  the  fibrin  of  the  blood.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  evidence  derived  from  careful  observation  of  the 
organization  of  plastic  effusionSy  tends  towards  the  conclusion  Uiat  a  £bril- 
latiag  fluid  poured  forth  from  the  blood  comes  at  last  to  present  the 
structural  charact^^s  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue]  and  there  are  also  chc^ 
mical  indications  of  the  gradual  conversian  of  the  fibrinous  into  a  gelati- 
nous substance,  the  points  of  purely  oheinical  difference  between  albumen 
and  fibrin  being  such  as  indicate  a  velation  in  the  latter  to  gdiatin  (so 
that  Liebig  speaks  of  the  blood-fibrin  as  perhaps  "  albumen  half  converted 
into  gelatin"),  and  the  basis  of  false  membranes  and  the  skin  of  the  foetus — 
both  of  them  fibrous  tissues  in  an  incipient  stage  of  formation — being 
composed  of  a  substance  still  more  intermediate  in  its  characters  between 
these  two  classes  of  compounds.  We  seem  fully  justifiedy  then,  in  regarding 
fibrin  as  the  special  pabulum  of  those  connective  tissues,  whose  physical 
offices  in  the  economy  are  so  important^  whilst  their  vital  endowments  are 
so  low;  and  we  see  it  serving  by  its  own  vital  endowments  for  the  gene- 
ration of  these  tissues,  whenever  and  wherever  there  may  be  a  demand  for 
them.  They  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  exist  potendaUy  ready-formed  in  the 
blood;  and  no  intermediate  stage  of  cell-development  is  requisite  fi)r  their 
production*  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  as  complete  an  absence  of  evi- 
dence, that  the  tissues  of  the  cellulo-albuminous  type  depend  in  any  way 
upon  fibrin  for  the  material  of  their  growth.  They  seem  to  develop 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  albuminous  ocmstituents  of  the  bloody 
without  any  intermediate  preparation,  unless  it  be  such  as  is  effected  by 
the  floating  corpuscles;  drawing  this  from  the  fluid  which  escapes  from 
the  capillaries  and  permeates  the  tissues,  and  which,  save  in  cases  of 
extieme  congestion  or  of  inflanmiation,  is  not  fibrinous. 

We  might  dilate  at  much  greater  length  upon  this  question;  but  we  thijak 
that  our  readers  will  consider  that  we  have  already  sufficiently  taxed  their 
patience;  and  we  shall  therefore  withhold,  for  the  present^  some  remarks 
we  had  intended  making  in  regard  i»  the  relation  of  fibrin  to  the  inflam- 
matory process  and  to  other  disorders  of  nutrition.  We  would  simply 
direct  Professor  Bennett's  attention  to  those  inquiries  of  Mr.  Paget's,  here- 
tofore alluded  to  by  us  (vol.  vii.  p.  481),  which,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  researches  of  Kokitansky,  appear  satisfactorily  to  prove,  that  so  &r 
from  there  being  an  excess  of  fibrin  (as  stated  by  Professor  Bennett)  in 
'*  weakly,  phthJsioal,  and  chlorotic  individuals,**  and  a  low  proportion  of  it 
in  "robust  persons,"  the  proportion,  as  indicated  by  the  characters  of 
inflammatory  efiusionsy.  ia  precisely  the  other  way, — such  effusions  ia 
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robost  pereona  showing  the  greateert  tendency  to  perf^  ilyrilktion,  whilst 
it  IB  in  cachectic  rabjects  that  tbey  we  most  eorpuseuiar,  and  show  the 
greatest  proneness  to  pass  into  the  purulent  form.  The  whole  subject  <^ 
the  relative  proportion  of  fibrin  in  different  states  of  the  blood,  and  in  the 
blood  of  different  subjects,  needs,  in  fact,  to  be  re-imrestigated,  with  refer- 
ence, not  merely  to  the  amoufU  of  the  colourless  eoagolum,  but  to  its 
eompoeHion;  for  not  only,  as  Mr.  Paget  has  remarked,  is  the  apparent 
increase  in  fibrin  often  due  in  reality  to  an  augmentation  in  the  colour- 
less corpuscles;  but  even  what  is  really  fibrin  may,  though  augmented  in 
quantity,  be  so  deteriorated  in  quality,  as  shown  by  its  very  imperfect 
fibrillation,  that  its  excess  cannot  be  rightly  said  to  indicate  a  greater 
l^asticity  in  the  blood. 

It  is  curious  that,  in  his  eighth  section,  on  LewxHn/tkemia  viewed  in  rda^ 
tiion  to  InfloMMcUion,  Professor  Bennett  should  distinctly  recognise  fibrin 
as  a  normal  and  essential  element  of  the  blood  j  for  he  repeats  and  enforces 
l^e  statement  formerly  made  by  him,  that  '^  the  essential  phenomenon  of 
inflammation  is  exudation  of  the  healthy  U^^ucr  acmgtdnUt  through  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries.**  Now,  ^healthy  liquor  sanguinis"  diffsrs  from 
serum  in  no  particular  that  we  are  aware  of,  save  in  the  presence  of 
fibrin  in -solution.  The  points  especially  dwelt  on  by  Professor  Bennett  in 
this  section,  are  the  inconsistency  of  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  dis- 
covery of  leucocythemia,  with  those  theories  of  Inflammation,  which  would 
phice  its  essential  character  either  in  the  multiplication  of  colourless  cor- 
puscles in  the  blood  (Drs.  Addison  and  C.  J.  B.  Williams),  or  in  the  in- 
eiyased  spissitude  of  the  fluid  and  adhesion  of  the  coloured  corpuscles  to 
each  other  and  to  the  vascular  walls  (Mr.  Wharton  Jones).  For,  as  Pro- 
fessor Bennett  remarks^  "  here  the  colourless  corpuscles  are  increased  in 
number  in  the  smallest  vessels'*  (which  he  denies  to  be  essentially  the  case 
In  inflammation),  *'  and  yet,  instead  of  a  universal  inflammation,  persons 
live  in  that  condition  for  months  and  years,  without  any  obstruction  of  the 
vess^  whatever.**  And  again,  though  "  the  fibrin  was  augmented  in  one 
instance  to  7  08  parts  in  a  thousand,  and  in  another  to  6*0  in  a  thou- 
sand,** and  although,  "  on  examining  the  blood  immediately  after  its 
abstraction  from  the  living  body  in  several  cases  of  leucocythemia,  the 
Coloured  corpuscles  were  seen  to  aggregate  themselves  together  in  the 
manner  so  accurately  described  by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,**  yet  "  in  none  of 
these  cases  were  the  smaller  vessels  and  capillaries  obstructed,  or  the  phe- 
nomena peculiar  to  inflammation  induced.'*  (p.  115.)  We  need  scarcely 
add^  that  we  quite  agree  with  Professor  Bennett  in  the  conclusion,  that  "  it 
is  in  vain  that  physiologists  seek  in  the  alterations  of  the  vessels  on  the 
one  hand,  or  in  morbid  changes  of  the  blood  on  the  other,  for  the  primary 
cause**  of  inflammation ;  it  being  in  a  derangement  of  the  proper  nutritive 
relations  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues,  that  the  essential  departure 
firom  the  normal  condition  consists. 

The  ninth  section,  entitled  Leucocythemia  viewed  m  rdaHon  to  F^juruhnt 
Infection,  contains  matter  of  very  special  interest.  We  have  seen  tiiat  the 
multiplication  of  colourless  corpuscles  in  the  blood  has  produced  in  it  an 
appearance  which  has  been  mistaken  for  purulent  infection;  and  it  seems 
necessarily  to  follow  from  the  phenomena  presented  by  this  pathological 
•eomfition^  "  that  all  explanations  of  purulent  infecticm  founded  upon  the 
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me^ameal  impaction  of  these  bodies  iD  the  mitmte  capillaries  must  be 
erroneous,"'  the  size  of  the  corpuscles  which  freely  floated  in  the  blood 
having  in  some  instances  been  considerably  greater  than  that  of  ordinary 
pus-cells.  We  cannot  admit,  howerer,  that  these  phenomena  also  prove 
that  '^  good  and  laudable  pus*'  may  be  absorbed  into  the  circulation  'without 
deleterious  consequences ;  for  however  similar  the  corpuscles  of  leucocy* 
themic  blood  may  be  to  pus-corpusdes  in  <' general  appearance,  8i2e, 
structure,  and  behaviour  in  the  addition  of  re  agents,"  stiU  they  are  not 
pus- cells;  differing  from  them  in  the  very  important  feature,  that  whereas 
pus-Ksells  are  characterized  by  their  tendency  to  degeneration,  the  colourless 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  characterized  by  their  tendency  towards  a  further 
development.  Still  we  readily  admit  the  cogency  of  other  arguments  on 
this  point;  and  are  disposed  to  believe  that  '' healthy"  pus  produces  a 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  blood  only  when  introduced  into  it  in  laige 
quantities,  or  when  it  finds  there  some  ferment  which  oceadons  its  rapid 
decomposition — just  as,  according  to  Frerichs  and  Dr.  G.  Budd,  urea  and 
biliary  matter  are  comparatively  innocuous  so  long  as  they  retain  tlieir 
original  characters,  but  immediately  become  poisonous  when  they  undergo 
degrading  changes  in  the  current  of  the  circulation.  In  reference  to 
Mr.  Henry  Lee's  statement,  that  pus  mingled  with  recently-drawn  blood 
occasions  its  rapid  and  firm  coagulation,  Professor  Bennett  says : 

"  Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  decided  cases  of  Icucocythemia  the  blood  is 
more  highly  coagulable  when  drawn  from  the  arm,  and  after  death  it  often  presents 
firm  coagula  fillmg  the  vessels,  as  in  case  1.  The  same  occurred  in  case  2  j  and 
yet,  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  the  blood,  loaded  with  the  colourless  corpuscles, 
rolled  through  the  vessels  without  impediment  or  the  formatidta  of  coagula.  It 
does  not  follow,  then,  that  because  dead  pus  is  mingled  with  recently-drawn 
blood  about  to  coagiilate,  that  therefore  it  should  induce  coagulation  of  living  blood 
in  the  vessels  of  an  animal.  Indeed,  numerous  experiments  by  Lebert  and  Sedillot 
show  that  such  does  not  take  place ;  for,  although  in  some  cases  death  followed,  in 
others  the  animals  lived,  and  the  pus-corpuscles  were  dissolved.  Hence,  although 
the  fact  to  a  certain  extent  must  be  admitted,  that  when  pus  is  mingled  with  blood 
the  coa^um  formed  ia  more  firm,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  produces 
coagulation  of  living  blood,  and  is  the  cause  of  phlebitis  or  purulent  infection." 
(pp.  .17,  118.) 

We  cannot  but  think  it  very  strange  that  Professor  Bennett  should  allow 
no  weight  to  what  we  deem  the  incontestable  proof  afforded  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Lee,  that  injection  of  "  pure  healthy  pus"  into  the  vessels  does 
cause  coagulation  of  the  living  blood.  It  is  quite  true  that,  as  in  the 
experiments  of  Lebert  and  S^dillot,  the  animal  may  recover;  but  this  ia 
because  the  local  coagulation  has  effectually  prevented  the  pus  from 
mingling  with  the  general  current  of  blood,  so  that  its  deleterious  influence 
is  purely  local.  Let  Prof.  Bennett  look  again  at  Experiments  vi.,  vii.,  and 
VIII.,  in  Mr.  Lee*s  £ssay,  and  we  think  he  will  be  satisfied  that  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  into  which  the  pus  was  injected  must  have 
been  immediate  and  complete. 

The  title  of  the  tenth  section,  Leucocytlismia  viewed  in  rdation  to  F/debUis, 
is  very  promising;  but  the  performance  is  rather  disappointing,  only  a  page 
and  a  half  being  devoted  to  this  subject  The  interest  of  the  relation  here 
indicated  lies,  on  the  one  hand,  in  this,---*that  the  blood  in  leucocythemia 
frequently  shows  a  pecutisr  disposition  to  the  formation  of  coagula  in  the 
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veins  after  death,  wkich  strongly  pesembles  at  first  sight  those  which 
occupy  veins  that  have  been  inflamed;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
resemblance  which  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  leueooythemic  subjects  bears, 
as  just  pointed  out,  to  tliat  of  blood  contaminated  with  pus.  The  most 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  former  condition  is  Aimished  by  the  case 
which  first  directed  Frofessor  Bennett's  attention  to  this  alteration  of  the 
blood,  and  which  was  considered  at  the  time  as  one  of  pamlent  infection. 

"  Blood. — The  blood  throughout  the  body  was  much  changed.  In  the  rlglit 
cavities  of  the  heart,  pulraonarf  artery,  venae  caTse,  vena  azygos,  external  and 
internal  iliac  veins,  aua  many  of  the  smaller  veins  leading  into  them,  it  was  finnly 
coagulated,  and  formed  a  mould  of  their  size  and  form  internally.  In  the  cavities 
of  the  heart  and  ven®  cavae,  the  blood,  when  removed,  was  seen  to  have  separated 
into  a  red  or  inferior,  and  a  yellwv  or  superior  portion.  The  red  portion  was  of  a 
brick-red  colour;  it  did  not  present  the  dark  purple  smooth  and  glossy  appcanmce 
of  a  healthy  coa^lum,  but  was  dull  and  somewhat  granular  on  section,  and  when 
squeezed,  readily  broke  down  into  a  grumous  pulp.  The  yellow  portion  was  of  a 
liffht  yellow  colour,  opaqae  and  dull,  in  no  way  resembling  the  i^elatuious  appearance 
of  a  healthy  decolourized  dot.  When  squeezed  out  of  the  veins,  as  was  sometimes 
accidentally  done  where  they  were  diviutxi,  it  resembled  thick  creamy  pus.  In 
some  portions  of  the  veins,  the  clot  was  wholly  formed  of  red  coagulum.  In  others 
it  was  divided  into  red  and  yellow.  In  a  few  nlaces  the  yellow  formed  only  a 
streak  or  superficial  layer  upon  the  red,  or  eovcrea  the  latter  with  spots  of  various 
sizes.  ^Vhether  this  co^ilum  existed  in  all  the  veins  could  only  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  a  complete  dissection  of  the  body.  It  was  seen,  however,  that  tlie 
femoral  veins,  after  passing  under  Poupart's  ligament,  were  empty  and  perfectly 
healthy  as  far  down  as  the  sartorius  muscle.  Tne  external  and  internjil  iliac  veins, 
as  well  as  the  pelvic  veins,  were  full  and  distended.  The  azy";os,  both  axillary  and 
jugular  veins,  were  full,  also  the  longitudinal,  the  lateral,  and  other  sinuses  at  the 
baSe  of  the  cranium,  and  veins  ramitying  on  the  surface  of  the  brain.  In  this  last 
situation  some  of  the  veins  appeared,  as  if  full  of  pus,  whilst  others  were  gorged 
with  a  dark  coagulum.  In  the  aorta  and  external  arteries  were  a  few  small  clots, 
resembling  those  found  in  the  veins.  These  vessels,  however,  were  comparatively 
empty.  The  basilar  artery  at  the  base  of  the  brain  was  distended  with  a  yellow 
clot."  (pp.  8,  9.) 

Such  a  state^  however,  is  readily  distinguishable  from  that  which  results 
from  phlebitis,  by  the  absence  of  any  alteration  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  non-adhesion  of  the  clot ;  in  the  case  just  cited,  the  coagula  lay  so 
perfectly  free  within  the  vessels,  that  they  could  be  readily  drawn  out 
thjpoi^h  a  small  orifice.  The  following  observations  by  Professor  Bennett, 
on  the  relation  between  purulent  infection  and  phlebitis,  are  well  worthy 
i^t«ntion : 

*'  From  the  numerous  cases  of  phlebitis  observed,  especially  when  it  ori/nnates  in 
the  uterine  veins,  the  same  general  svmptoms  are  proauced  as  in  the  so-called  cases 
of  purulent  infection.  This  indeed  has  been  considered  by  many  as  the  source  of 
the  pus-corpuscles  which  mingle  with  the  blood.  But  it  is  by  no  means  shown, 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  pus^corpuscles  actually  oirculate  in  the  blood, 
much  less  that,  if  they  did,  the  fatal  result  can  be  attributed  to  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  the  epidemic  nature  of  the  disease  in  puerperal  women,  and  from 
its  conta^ous  character,  a  point  which  seems  to  be  well  established  among  practical 
obstetricians,  it  is  more  probable  that  here  also  a  toxic  effect  is  occasioned,  which 
operates  on  the  blood  altogether  independent  of  the  pus-corpuscles. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when,  owin^  to  phleoitis,  a  coagulum  forms  in  the 
vessel,  and  obstmotiou  of  the  blood  occurs,  that  the  clot  softens,  and  is  converted 
into  pus.    I  have  frequently  seen  such  softened  dots  in  reins,  and  on  the  inteimal 
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surface  of  the  cardiac  cavities,  to  be  cmnposed  of  cokrarless  cells,  presentmg  afl  Ite 
characters  of  pus -corpuscles,  floating  in  a  slightly  molecnlar  fluid.  In  most  cases 
these  corpuscles  are  prevented  from  entering  the  circulation,  on  account  of  firm 
fibrous  coagula  existing  between  the  diffluent  portion  of  the  clot  and  the  moling 
blood.  But  it  is  maintained,  that  occasionally  the  whole  suppurates,  and,  on 
joinini*  the  circulation,  causes  the  symptoms  of  purulent  infection.  If  so,  I  argue 
the  effect  must  depend  upon  either  the  toxic  power  of  such  pus,  or  upon  fragments 
of  the  coap^um  being  carried  into  the  circulation,  and  acting  mechani<»Lily,  as  the 
mercurr  did  in  the  experiments  of  Cruveilhier.  This  point,  however,  in  the  hist4>iT 
of  phleoitis,  requires  further  investigation,  as  well  as  the  separation  of  such 
mechanical  effects,  should  they  occur,  from  the  poisonous  influenoe  of  altered  or 
putrid  pus.**  (pp.  119, 120.) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  whole  subject  will  require  re-investigation,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  knowledge  now  acquired,  that  a  state  of  the  blood 
closely  resembling,  to  all  appearance,  tliat  produced  by  au  admixture  of 
pus-corpuscles,  may  be  produced  by  the  undue  mnltipiication  of  the 
ordinary  colourless  corpuscles. 

The  last  section  of  Professor  Bennett's  monograph  treats  Of  the  rd^Oum, 
between  MorbUl  Conditions  of  the  Lymphatui  Gtandula/r  system  and  of  the 
Blood.  This,  although  brief,  contiuns  the  results  of  a  large  number  of 
important  observations ;  and  as  we  cannot  compress  these  further  than  the 
anUior  has  already  done,  we  shall  present  the  greater  part  of  them  in  bis 
own  words : 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  that  the  lymphatic  glands  and  vessels 
swell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  irritating  wound,  and  that  the  former  are  espocuidly 
liable  to  become  the  seats  of  cancerous  and  tubercular  matter,  apparently  from  the 
result  of  absorption  from  primary  sores  or  lesions.  The  nature  (»  this  enlwrgemant 
in  Ivmphatio  glands  has  not  hitherto  been  very  clearly  understood.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  attributed  to  secondary  inflammation,  which,  if  not  subdued,  advances 
towards  suppuration,  and  in  its  turn  becomes  the  source  of  similar  lesions  in  the 
next  series  of  lymphatic  glands. 

<'0n  examinmg  ghuids  which  become  enlarged  from  the  result  of  irritation  from 
a  neighbouring  mcer,  we  find  them  to  be  soft,  and  readily  to  yidd  ^ n  section  a 
dirty  turbid  fluid.  If  we  examme  this  fluid  under  a  ma^fym^  power  of  250 
diameters  linear,  we  find  it  to  be  crowded  with  naked  nuclei  and  tne  cell-elements 
of  the  gland,  some  of  which  last  are  frequently  enlarged,  and  cont-un  a  considerable 
number  of  nuclei.  It  would  appear  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  nuclear 
and  cell  elements  not  only  increase  in  number,  hut  that  some  of  the  latter  assume  a 
power  of  development  which  thev  never  present  in  a  state  of  health.  For  instance, 
instead  of  there  being  one  nucleus,  it  multiplies  fissiparoosly,  so  that  there  are 
two,  four,  or  even  a  greater  number. 

This  condition  is  remarkably  well  observed  in  the  enlareed  roesenterie  glands 
which  accompany  typhoid  ulcerations  in  the  intestines.  They  are  then  greatly 
distended,  varying  m  size  from  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  a  hens  egg.  They  are 
externally  vascular,  of  a  bright  red  or  purple  colour,  are  soft  and  pulpy  to  the  feel, 
and,  on  section,  present  a  slightly  granuLir  surface,  of  greyish  or  fawn  yellow 

colour,  and  frequently  exhibit  commencing  softening 

"  This  power  of  increased  development  may  be  observed,  not  only  in  the  mesenteric, 
but  in  the  spleen  and  other  lymphatic  glands.  In  a  case  <A  large  epithelial  ulcer  of  the 
leg,  I  exammed  the  glands  aiter  death  with  great  care,  and  found  them  greatly 
emarged,  dependent  apparently  on  the  excess  of  naked  nuclei  and  increased  number 
of  cefls  they  contained.  I  have  observed  the  same  alteration  in  the  axillary  and 
cervical  glands.  Its  occurrence  in  the  spleen  has  been  previously  noticed  This 
enlar^ment  and  softening  of  dandular  organs  is  strictly  analogous  to  what  occurs 
in  articular  cartila^,  from  tne  inoreased  development  of  cells,  and  a  midtiplica- 
tion  of  nuclei  withm  them,  as  observed  and  accurately  figured  by  Dr.  Bedfem. 
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"  In  certaia  morbid  condiiioiis,  I  have  seen  the  ordiuarj  epithelial  or  epidermic 
cells  of  aa  organ  present  ttie  same  tendency  to  multinLication.  Thus,  in  the  lung 
in  certain  cases  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  I  have  seen  the  epithelial  cells  exhibit  the 
same  moliiplicatioii,  with  increase  of  nuclei. 

"  In  the  epidermic  cancroid  disease  observed  in  the  lips,  and  in  the  scrotum  of 
cliiauiey  sweeps,  the  epidermic  scales  increase  far  beyond  their  normal  size ;  the 
oelk  and  nncki  also  enlarge,  and  the  latter  oftea  exhibit  a  disposition  to  multipl 
fissiparoosly,  as  in  the  accompanying  figiAre,  wixere  an  enormous  cell  of  this  kmi 
Wits  foond  in  a  labial  ulcer. 

"  In  certain  tumours  of  the  maramae,  the  ducts  also  may  be  observed  to  become 
distended  with  epithelial  cells,  as  in  the  following  figure,  constituting  an  increased 
growth  of  cell-elements,  which  obstruct  the  tubes.  A  similar  fact  may  be  exem- 
plified in  tumours  of  the  parotid,  and  in  certain  cases  of  cerebral  meningitis 
affecting  the  ventricles,  when  the  epithelium  covering  the  choroid  plexus  is  not 
only  greatly  increased  in  thickness,  but  many  of  the  individual  cells  exhibit  an 
increased  number  of  nuclei,  altogether  distinct  from  fatty  degeneration. 

'*Frcmi  all  these  facts,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that,  under  certain  conditions^  the 
g;rowth  of  cell  elements  in  an  organ,  or  on  the  surface  of  membranes,  may  be 
increased,  and  constitute  diseases^  the  symptoms  of  which  have  been  long  known  to 
medical  men,  although  we  are  only  commencing  to  understand  their  nature.  In 
the  lymphatic  glands,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  these  cells  are  frenuently  formed, 
and  many  of  them  enter  the  blood,  and  are  visible  there,  constituting  leucocythemia. 
An  extensive  inquiry  is  thus  thrown  open  to  the  histological  pathologist,  having 
leferenoe  to  the  auestions,  how  far  do  structural  alterations  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
affect  the  blood  r  and,  how  far  do  alterations  of  the  blood  re-operate  upon  tiie 
^ds?"  (p.  123— 125.) 

Certain  peculiar  alterations  in  the  spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys,  are  then 
jtotieed  by  Professor  Bennett,  which  he  considers  to  be  of  the  same  order 
with  those  just  described.  And  he  concludes  with  the  following  recom- 
mendations, which  we  gladly  transfer  to  our  pages,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  made  as  extensively  known  as  possible  : 

"  In  conclusion,  I  woidd  direct  the  attention  of  my  medical  brethren  to  an 
extended  study  and  investigation  of  the  blood  clinically.  The  means  of  doing  this, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  microscope,  are  now  most  easily  attainable,  and  the 
followittff  points  deserve  attention : 

"1.  m  some  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  where  there  was  every  reason  to  expect 
disease  of  the  intestinal  glands,  the  colourless  corpuscles  have  been  stated  to  be 
increased  in  number.  The  importance  of  this  observation  will  be  recognised,  when 
it  is  remembered,  that,  accoroing  to  Brucke,  these  structures  constitute  the  first 
series  of  the  lymphatic  ghmds.  further  observations  on  an  extended  scale,  how- 
ever, are  required,  especially  in  France  and  Qermany,  where  intestinal  fevers  arc  so 
common. 

"  2.  An  examination  of  the  blood  in  cases  of  bronchoccle  seems  advisable, 
especially  in  places  where  it  is  endemic. 

"  3.  In  all  oases  where  the  blood  glands  are  extensively  aflPected,  whether  from 
hypertrophv,  scrofula,  or  cancer,  it  is  possible  that  the  blood  may  be  found  more  or 
less  altered  in  the  relation  of  the  colourless  to  the  coloured  corpuscles.  If  so, 
further  research  may  explain  the  contradictory  statements  which  have  been 
advfoieed,  having  reference  to  the  actual  detection  of  cancer-cells  in  the  blood. 

"4.  In  all  cases  of  abdominal  tumours^  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  well  to 
examine  the  blood  microscopically. 

"  6.  This  should  also  be  done  in  cases  of  purulent  infection,  puerperal  fever, 
smaU-pox,  glanders,  syphilis,  and  aU  other  disorders  where  the  blood  is  afi'ected  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  lyuiphatio  glandular  system  on  the  other. 

"  6.  A  chemical  analysis  of  the  blood  in  such  oases  is  desirable,  as  it  is  only  by 
a  multiplication  of  buoLl  observations  that  fiur  average  r«»ults  coa  be  arrived  at. 
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"  7.  There  are  some  cases  of  ansmia  which  kill,  apparently  witiMrat  obrkms 
cause.  In  these  it  may  be  well  to  examine  Uie  lymphatic  ghoids.  In  a  boy  who 
80  died  in  Heriot's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Drs.  Chnstiaon  and  Andrew  Wood, 
the  only  lesion  discovered  after  death  was  induration  and  o^-disintegraiiQn  of  the 
mesenteric  ^anda. 

"  All  this  constitutes  a  series  of  researches,  which  can  oalv  be  earned  out  by 
interesting  different  individuals,  especially  those  enga^d  in  pathological  intestiga' 
tion  in  large  hospitals.  Such,  however,  may  be  considered  as  absolutely  nccessaiT 
information  to  be  obtained,  before  the  laws  of  nutrition  and  the  diseases  connected 
with  their  derangement  can  be  fully  understood.**  (pp.  126, 127.) 

In  bringing  to  a  close  this  notice  of  Professor  Bennett's  valuable  mono- 
graph, we  must  take  leave  to  express  a  doubt  which  occurs  to  us  with 
regard  to  one  of  his  inferences.  He  seems  to  consider  that  there  is  an 
absolute  increase  in  the|?roc?wc<t<m of  colourless  corpuscles,  under  the  circum- 
stances  to  which  he  refers,  because  they  bear  an  unusually  large  proportion  to 
the  red.  Now  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles 
is  at  the  same  time  diminished  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  whole  aggregaU 
of  corpuscles  is  beneath,  instead  of  exceeding,  the  normal  average.  Now, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  normal  course  of  development  of  the  white  corpuscles 
tends  to  the  production  of  the  red  (in  one  or  other  of  the  modes  already 
specified),  is  not  the  accumulation  of  colourless  corpuscles  more  probably 
to  be  attributed  to  an  arrest  of  devdopnverU,  than  to  an  augmented  produc- 
tion 1  Supposing  that  we  met  with  a  population,  not  unusually  dense  (or 
rather  the  reverse),  but  presenting  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  indi- 
viduals under  the  average  size;  should  we  not  rather  infer  that  some  dr- 
cumstance  had  operated  to  check  their  growth,  than  that  there  had  been 
an  unusual  multiplicity  of  births?  It  seems  to  us,  too,  that  this  view  of 
the  case  is  more  accordant  with  the  condition  of  the  blood-making  organs 
to  which  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  is  attributed ;  for  that  condi- 
tion seems  usually  to  be  one  rather  of  perverted  and  degraded  vital 
activity,  than  of  an  excess  of  normal  action ;  and  all  analogy  favours  the 
idea,  that  the  products  of  such  organs  should  be  disposed  to  pass  into 
early  degeneration,  without  going  through  their  full  course  of  develop- 
ment. In  cases  where  the  blood  has  been  so  milky  in  appearance,  and 
has  presented  so  little  colour,  as  to  resemble  chyle  rather  than  normal 
blood,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  morbid  condition  is  due  rather  to  an  arrest 
of  the  normal  transmutation,  than  to  an  excessive  production  of  diyle. 
We  recommend  this  view  to  Professor  Bennett's  consideration,  as  weU  as 
to  that  of  our  readers.  That  we  have  not  misapprehended  his  meaning, 
in  attributing  to  him  the  idea  of  increased  production  of  colourless  cor> 
puscles,  as  the  essential  condition  of  leucocyithemia,  will  be  obvious,  we 
think,  from  the  following  passage : 

"  In  certain  hypertrophies  of  the  Ivmphatic  glands,  theu"  cell-elements  are 
multiulicd  to  an  unusual  extent,  and  unaer  such  circumstances  find  their  way  into 
the  blood,  and  constitute  an  increase  in  the  number  of  its  colourless  ocUs." 
(p.  112.) 

We  do  not  deny  that  this  may  be  the  case  in  some  instances;  but  it 
will  be  obvious,  we  think,  on  Professor  Bennett's  own  showing,  that  the 
increased  production  of  colourless  cells  must  normally  tend  to  an  augmen> 
tation  in  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood;  for  he  states,  only 
a  few  lines  above,— 
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^  Thai  the  UDod-^ovpoaries  of  Yortebraito  animals  an  oiignally  formed  in  the 
Ipipliatio  gkzidiilar  mtem,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  them,  on  jmning  the 
oirealation,  become  coHNired  in  a  manner  tlut  is  as  yet  unexplained.  Hence  the 
hlood  voxj  be  considered  as  a  seoietion  from  the  lymphatic  glands,  aithongh  in  the 
higher  animals  that  secretion  only  becomes  fully  formed  after  it  has  recdred  colour 
by  exposnre  to  oxygen  in  the  longs.*'  (p.  112.) 

Hence,  even  if  an  increased  number  of  colourless  cells  should  find  its 
way  into  the  circulation,  an  arrest  of  their  development  must  take  place, 
in  order  that  thej  should  accumulate  aa  mieh  in  the  blood. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  agidn  express  the  pleasure  which  we  feel,  in 
welcoming  this  product  of  Professor  Bennett's  labours  in  a  field  which  he 
has  so  peculiarly  made  his  own;  and  look  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the 
results  of  these  more  extended  inquiries,  in  which  he  will  be  efiiciently 
aided,  we  doubt  not,  by  the  band  of  zealous  histologists  whom  he  has  the 
opportunity  of  training  under  him,  and  whose  contributions  to  anatomical 
and  pathological  science  have  already  been  such  as  to  reflect  great  credit 
on  their  instructor.  But  we  would  urge  it  upon  our  readers,  generally, 
to  promote  Professor  Bennett's  researches  by  the  communication  of  any 
facts  which  can  throw  light  upon  the  numerous  obscurities  that  remain  to 
be  cleared  up;  and  would  insist  upon  it  as  the  duty  of  clinical  teachers 
more  especially,  that  they  lose  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  structural 
and  chemical  characters  of  the  Blood,  in  connexion  with  the  histoxy 
of  Disease. 
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1.  Researches  into  the  PcUhclogy  and  Treatment  of  Deformities  in  the 
Human  Body,  By  John  Bishop,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  &c. — Limdan^ 
1852.     8vo,  pp.  266.     With  numerous  wood-engravings. 

2.  LaJteral  Cwrvatiwre  of  the  Spine,  its  Cemses,  Ifatwre,  and  TrecOmenL 

By  fi.  W.  Tamplut,  F.R.C.S.,  &c.  &c  —  London,  IS52.    Royal  8vo, 
pp.  44.    With  four  plates. 

3.  2%e  Spine :  its  Curvatm^es  and  other  Diseases,  their  Symptoms,  Treat' 
ment,  and  Cwre:  to  which  are  added  some  Remarks  on  Paralysis,  By 
Chasles  Verbal,  M.R.C.S.,  &c, — London,  1851.  8vo,  pp.  234. 
With  a  plate,  and  woodcuts. 

i*  On  the  Prevention  amd  Cure  of  Spmod  Cwrvatares  and  Deformilies  of 
the  Chest  and  Limbs;  being  the  resuU  of  many  yea/ri  experience.  By 
Mbs.  Godfbet. — London,  1851.    8vo,  pp.  90. 

Each  successive  year  produces  its  crop  of  books  on  deformities,  just  as 
n$[alarly  as  strawberries  appear  in  June.  The  burden  of  the  whole  of 
them  is  very  nearly  the  same ;  there  may  be  an  exception  here  and  there, 
hot  the  vast  majority  unmistakably  spfik  as  follows : — *'  Deformities  are 
very  common  and  very  painful  imperfiections  of  ike  human  firame.  Of 
these,  affections  of  the  spine  are  the  most  frequent;  indeed,  one  form  of 
disease^latend  curvature  of  the  spine— 4b  an  almost  necessary  conoo* 
mitant  of  civilized  and  elegant  liCs.  Females  are  espeoially  subject  to  it; 
and  so  insidious  is  its  progress,  that  parents  would  de  well  to  consult 
19-x,  14 
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Bome  spinal  doctor  every  now  ftnd  then,  jttst  to  see  ibat  their  daughters' 
backs  are  kept  straight.  However,  no  matter  what  progress  the  disease 
has  made,  something  can  always  be  done  to  check  and  relieve  it.  The 
author  has  met  with  unexampled  success  in  this  department  of  his  profes- 
sion ;  and  after  days  and  nights  of  sleepless  toil^  and  an  expenditure  of 
brains  equalled  perhaps,  but  not  exceeded,  by  Mr.  Adams  in  those  calcula- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  discoveiy  of  a  new  planet^  has  invented  (some 
of  them  call  it  cUacoverec[)  an  instrument  which  he  can  guarantee  will  serew 
the  most  crooked  back  straight  again.  Many  other  persons  profess  to  do 
this  also,  and  perhaps  honestly  think  they  ean  do  it;  and  far  be  it  from 
the  author  of  this  veracious  treatise  to  insinuate  that  they  are  quacks.  He 
owes  a  duty,  however,  to  the  public ;  and  he  regrets  to  say  that  a  short 
time  ago  he  saw  a  deplorable  instance  of  the  mischief  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  machine  of  Mr.  A.,  of  B  Square,  and  that  recently  he 
was  consulted  by  a  lady,  whose  daughter  had  been  under  the  care  of 
Messrs.  C.  D.  E.,  and  also  the  aforesaid  A.,  but  who  had  derived  no  benefit 
from  their  prolonged  and  expensive  attendance.  It  was  his  better  f<»rtune, 
however,  owing  to  the  more  scientific  principles  upon  which  he  went  to 
work,  to  achieve  a  more  favourable  result;  and  in  this  instance,  one  of  the 
worst  he  ever  witnessed,  the  patient  has  been  restored  to  her  sorrowing 
friends,  and  is  now  the  life  of  her  social  circle,  the  most  active  among  the 
active,  and  the  sweet  dispenser  of  the  best  form  of  charity,  in  the  shape  of 
advertisements  and  recommendations  to  the  author  and  his  establishment.** 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  these  treatises  is,  that  they  mutually 
contradict  one  another.  Either  deformities  of  the  spine  get  well  in  spite 
of  the  most  contradictory  treatment;  or  they  are  often  said  to  exist,  when 
in  truth  they  do  not  exist  at  all ;  or  the  cases  published  are  much  exag- 
gerated, or  are  entirely  false.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  come  to  any  other 
than  one  of  these  conclusions;  but  to  which  of  them,  our  sagacity  has  not 
yet  decided. 

Of  the  books  at  present  before  us,  that  of  Mrs.  Gkxlfrey  has  least  pre* 
tension  and  most  piety ;  and  we  give  it  the  preference  which  she  may  claim 
as  the  privilege  of  her  sex.  Mrs.  Godfrey  does  not  profess  to  science^  but 
trusts  in  "  Divine  Providence"  and  nibbing  with  "  animal  oil."  She  lives 
in  BenshawHstreety  Liverpool;  and  carries  on  a  business  originated  by  her 
late  husband.  At  the  time  she  began,  few  works  had  been  written  on 
curvatures  of  the  spine,  and  none  in  which  she  could  altogether  concur;  so, 
<' human  aid  being  unattainable,"  she  *'was  led  to  seek  wisdom  from 
God" — and  began  to  study  anatomy.  "  She  was  much  delighted  by  the 
discovery  that  every  muscle  terminated  in  a  tendon,  and  each  tendcm  was 
inserted  in  a  bone ;  as  this  discovery  gave  her  a  clear  idea  of  the  plan  of 
treatment  to  be  adopted,  and  was  the  lever  of  her  hope."  (p.  6.)  Charm- 
ing and  affecting  simplicity!  But  what  a  picture  of  the  neglected  educa- 
tion of  the  wife  of  a  medical  man !  Surely  such  a  confession  implies 
nothing  else,  than  the  total  exclusicm  of  the  whole  feathered  tribe  from  the 
Godfreyan  <Unner-table.  Even  a  rabbit  or  a  hare  must  have  been  inter- 
dicted, lest  it  should  prematurely  reveal  the  secret  to  the  enquiring  lady. 
However,  the  discovery  being  once  made,  an  opportunity  was  soon  afforded 
of  impressing  the  &ct  upon  her  mind.  A  lady  pres^ited  herself,  in  whom 
there  was  a  dispkoement  of  the  jointa  of  the  vertebne,  two  being  inclined 
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to  the  Tight  and  two  to  the  left,  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  dorsal.  In  a 
Kttle  time,  from  the  use  of  the  medicated  yaponr-hath,  and  we  presame  also 
of  the  animal  oil,  ^'  the  masrcles  were  relaxed,  the  joints  readily  yielded  to 
pressure,  and  were  restored  to  their  right  position,  and  the  pain  left  her." 
Mrs.  Qodiirey  never  met  with  a  similu*  case  before,  and  has  never  seen  one 
since.  It  was  dearly  miraculous,  and  expressly  sent  to  convince  her  that 
muscles  did  terminate  in  tendons,  and  tendons  in  bones. 

Since  then,  she  has  gone  on  briskly  and  successfully;  she  rubs  people's 
backs,  thumbs  their  vertebrsa,  and  anoints  them  with  oil ;  she  tried  flonr, 
but  it  did  not  answer ;  it  was  cleaner,  to  be  sm*e,  but  it  did  not  afford  the 
same  nourishment.  She  never  uses  artificial  supports.  "  Some  eminent 
surgeons  have  kindly  suggested  them  to  her,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  other  plan  f  but  she  was  proof  against  the  temptation ;  she 
never  could  consent  to  adopt  them,  because  she  thinks  them  positively 
injurious.  And  why  should  she?  Barely  no  instruments  oould  have  done 
more  than  she  has  done  without  them.  A  little  boy,  four  years  old,  came 
to  MiB.  Qodfrey  with  the  upper  part  of  his  legs  bowed  outwards-^ 
^  through  being  put  on  a  rooking-horse  when  too  young,  so  that  the  kneto 
met;  the  two  bows  forming  a  circle.**  She  bathed  him  in  salt-water, 
rubbed  him  with  the  oil,  and  then  rolled  him  up  in  linen.  She  taught  him 
to  kick  straight  out  when  lying  on  his  back,  and  did  so  many  coaxing 
things,  that  the  bones  could  resist  no  longer;  they  &irly  gave  in,  aban- 
doned their  circular  ideas,  and  in  three  months  the  boy  was  "  straight, 
strong,  and  healthy,  without  the  aid  of  irons  or  other  supports." 

Mrs.  Godfrey  considerately  warns  the  reader  not  to  be  led  wrong  by  her 
Buceess;  but  to  take  example  by  the  mother  of  one  of  her  patients,  who 
devoted  four  hours  daily  to  the  friction  of  her  daughter's  back,  but  each 
month  the  deformity  increased.  She  requested  to  have  the  same  oil  as 
Mrs.  Godfrey  used;  "  but,"  vkdwdy  observes  the  good  lady,  "  ihb  secret  was 
not  in  the  oil" 

In  the  second  part  of  her  book,  the  authoress  exposes  the  incompetence 
of  monthly  nurses,  the  ignorance  of  mothers,  and  the  shocking  oonse- 
quences  of  rough  play  with  papas  and  uncles.  We  have  not  the  presump- 
tion to  dispute  with  her  on  either  of  these  points.  We  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  giving  increased  publicity  to  the  direful  effects  which  followed 
a  rough  game  in  a  little  ^rl  now  under  treatment.  We  are  told  of  this 
interesting  little  creatnre  (we  quote  the  words^  that  '^  in  one  of  her  pla3rful 
freska  with  an  uncle"  (a  perfect  Richard,  we  tear),  "  two  of  her  short  ribs 
were  pushed  up  under  the  angle  of  the  long  ones,  which  caused  an  inclina- 
tion to  one  side,  thereby  displacing  two  of  the  joints  of  the  dorsal  vertebres." 
(p.  64.)  As  a  set  off  to  this  uncle,  the  little  girl  was  blessed  with  a  mamma 
iHtfa  '^a  vigilant  eye,"  who  instantly  took  her  to  Eenshaw-street;  and  thus 
lateral  curvature  has  been  avoided. 

Budi  of  our  readers  as  have  been  brought  up  on  the  buttoned-breeohes 
plan,  have  reason  to  feel  thankful  that  they  have  escaped  the  perils 
attendant  upon  that  popular  mode  of  dress. 

*•  When,"  says  Mrs.  Godfrey,  "children  are  a  little  older,  they  are  made  to  wear 
trowscrs  fastened  by  a  large  button,  which  has  been  a  frequent  cause  of  curvature. 
If  the  button  is  pressed  against  the  side  of  the  bone,  the  curve  will  be  lateral ;  if 
npuL  the  top,  it  will  be  anterior,  eausing  a  pzojection  above  t^e  bone,  which  is 
flattened.*'  (p.  40.)  -o      r-  * 
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One  caution  more,  and  we  take  a  respectful  farewefi  of  thid  obserrant 
lady.  Mothers,  make  it  a  point  to  examine  your  children's  pockets !— 4iie 
germs  of  spinal  curvature  may  be  there  concealed.  Mrs.  Godfrey,  on 
examining  a  little  girl,  diacoyered  four  of  the  ribs  on  the  left  aide  of  the 
sternum  elevated,  and  four  on  the  right  inverted.  There  ynm  nothing  to 
account  for  this;  the  dress  was  properly  made,  and  the  diSld*s  position  had 
been  carefully  watdied;  at  last,  however,  the  pocket  was  searbhed,  and 
!u  it  were  discovered  pence,  pebbles,  and  a  heavy  knifa  No  wonder  that 
the  ribs  rebelled  against  such  an  overloading. 

We  have  carefully  gone  through  Mr.  Bishop's  woi^  but  wil^ioat  aao* 
ceeding  in  eliciting  from  it  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  inquiry,  why  be  baa 
written  iti  Our  expectations  have  been  kq[^  on  the  continual  atretoh,  as 
page  after  page  was  anxiously  scanned,  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  his  secret. 
It  is  hardly  fair  in  Mr.  Bishop  to  write  an  elaborate  dissertation  on 
deformities,  fortified  by  a  good  deal  of  science,  and  supported  by  an  amaz- 
ing array  of  mathematical  £)nnulffi,  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  that 
all  methods  hitherto  devised  for  the  cure  of  distortions,  whether  of  the 
trunk  or  extremities,  are  founded  on  false  principles,  and  in  practice 
attended  with  injurious  consequences.  We  scarcely  think  a  man  is  Jus- 
tified in  overthrowing  all  our  fond  hopes,  all  the  cherished  experience  of 
years,  without  substituting  something  more  satisfactory  than  a  simple 
demonstration  that  we  are  m  error.  True,  the  knowledge  of  a  fimlt  is  half 
way  to  its  cure;  but  we  should  owe  a  very  qualified  debt  of  gratitude  to 
sanitary  reformers,  if  they  left  us  with  the  uncomfortaMe  belief  that  we  are 
all  slowly  dying  from  unnecessary  causes,  and  yet  did  nothing  to  asBist  us 
to  cleanse  our  dwellings  and  purify  our  streets. 

Mr.  Bishop,  truly,  hinta  occasionally  that  he  does  know  mnnething  wortli 
telling ;  but  he  never  for  a  moment  lets  us  behind  the  scenes ;  or  ofifers  a 
practical  suggestion  of  any  moment.  He,  too,  concludes  his  book  with 
narrating  an  example  of  the  consequences  resulting  from  a  young  lady^a 
wearing  crutches  to  her  stays,  under  the  advice  of  '<an  unprofieeaio^ 
empiric,*'  and  adds,  "  the  body  is  now  dreadfully  distorted,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity has  been  lost  for  effecting  a  cure;  which  might  have  easily  been 
accomplished,  had  proper  treatment  been  implied  in  the  eariier  stage,  instead 
of  trying  the  experiments  of  an  unprofesMonal  empiric"  (p.  265.)  That 
is  to  say,  in  other  words,  Mr.  Bishop  could  haye  cored  the  young  lady  had 
she  consulted  him  earlier.  Such,  then,  being  the  case,  we  have  a  right 
to  ask,  why  does  not  Mr.  Bishop  tell  us  what  means  he  would  have  applied 
for  the  purpose  ?  or  are  we  and  others  to  accept  his  word  for  it,  and  to 
send  our  patients  to  Bernard-street,  London,  instead  of  to  Eendiaw-street, 
Liverpool?  We  would  not  for  a  moment  impute  to  a  gentleman  of 
Mr.  Bii^op's  honouri^le  position  in  the  profession,  any  motives  so  oa- 
worthy;  on  the  contrary,  we  give  him  ftiil  credit  for  his  desire  "  to  induce 
the  members  of  tlie  profession  to  advance  from  the  employment  of  mere 
mechanical  experimoits,  to  a  sound  and  jndioious  pradaoe,  founded  on 
scientific  data;"  and  our  remarks  are  only  intended  to  point  out  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  mode  of  exposition  he  has  adopted.  His  own 
mathematical  attainments  are  well  known  to  be  of  a  lugh  order;  but  he 
ai^^ears  to  forget  how  lew  of  his  readers  are  likely  to  be  able  to  follow 
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him  in  the  appKcatioa  <Kf  the  prinetples  which  he  lays  down.  Tet  the  fol- 
iowing  passage  frotti  his  preface,  which  follows  the  one  jttst  cited,  woidd 
seem  to  reoogaifle  such  a  probd[>ility.  '<  Should  any  of  them  doubt,  or 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  these  principles,  the  author  is  ready  to  refer 
them,  for  that  practical  satisfiiction  which  results  from  high  authority,  to 
some  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  the  metropolis,  who  have  seen  and 
approved  the  results  of  their  application.*'  We  can  only  wish  that 
Mr.  Bishop  had  given  them  the  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves,  by 
a  dear  enunciation  of  his  mode  of  practice. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  us,  in  a  critical  examination  of  Mr.  Bishop's 
treatise  is  an  assertion  at  page  3,  Apropos  of  the  neglect  of  parents  to 
i^ply  with  their  children  at  im  eariy  stage  of  i^inal  disease,  which  we 
cannot  but  believe  to  be  greatly  exaggerated. 

*'  It  is,  anfortunatelj,  too  true,  that  many  young  persons  (especially  among  the 
lower  ranks  of  society)  are  neglected  during  that  period  of  the  disease  when  the 
adoption  of  methods  for  relief  might  have  been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
effects ;  for  the  parents,  bein^  generally  imconseioas  of  the  mischief  working  in 
the  finime  of  thdr  offspring  m  the  eariy  stages,  do  not  become  aware  of  tndr 
mdanoholy  condition  until,  perhaps,  several  bones  of  the  spme  haying  been  ab- 
sorbed, anchylosis  has  taken  place,  and  the  distortion  consequent  upon  it  is  irre- 
mediable. Cases  of  this  kmd  frequently  come  under  the  observation  of  the 
soigeon."  (pp.  2,  3.) 

Now  we  appeal  to  any  person  familiar  with  hospital  practice,  whether 
the  &cts  are  not  rather  the  oth^  way?  Whether  such  extensive  disease 
as  is  here  alluded  to,  extending  over  a  bug  period  of  time,  and  cured  by 
the  process  of  anchylosis,  must  not  necessarily  have  proclaimed  its  exist* 
ence  long  before  the  events  here  described  could  possibly  have  taken 
place  9  Whether,  in  truth,  children  are  not  veijr  often  brought  to  us  at 
quite  the  early  stage  of  caries  of  the  spine, — ^in  whom  the  disease  ad- 
vances in  spite  of  treatment,  and  terminates  'at  last,  to  our  great  satis- 
fiiction  (since  no  better  termination  can  be  looked-for),  in  the  production 
of  that  very  condition  of  deformity  in  which  they  are  described  as  first 
spphing  for  relief  ? 

The  second  chapter  on  '^  the  Vertebral  Column'*  is  very  interesting,  and 
instructive  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view.  In  speaking  of  the  form  of  the 
spinal  column,  Mr.  Bishop  observes,  that  in  a  mesial  section  of  the  body, 
the  elasticity  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages  and  ligaments  will  cause  the 
several  parts  to  be  distorted  from  their  normal  position,  unless  certain 
precautions  are  taken;  and  thus  an  erroneous  impression  will  arise  as  to 
the  real  shape  of  the  spine.  The  brothers  Weber,  aware  of  this,  removed 
from  a  dead  body  the  intestines  and  such  of  the  muscles  only  as  they 
found  necessary,  without  disturbing  the  ligaments  of  the  spine  and  thorax, 
and  then  poured  plaster  of  Paris  into  the  cavities  of  the  abdomen  and 
chest;  as  soon  as  this  was  set,  and  the  parts  fixed  in  their  natural  posi- 
^n,  a  mesial  section  was  made,  and  we  have  thus  obtained  the  only 
true  outline  of  the  figure  of  the  spine  which  has  hitherto  been  produced. 
I*  The  figure***  then,  <'  of  the  spine  is  an  irregular  curve,  the  superior  and 
inferior  portions  of  which,  viewed  in  firont,  are  convex,  and  &e  central 
portion  is  concave."  (p.  22.^ 

The  chi^  advantage  of  this  curved  form,  we  are  informed  in  a  note,  is 
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(as  we  liav6  alwuys  been  accuBtomed  to  bear  and  to  teach),  tbat  tbc  shocks 
and  jars  applied  at  either  end  of  the  spine  tend  to  bend  the  axis,  while 
they  would,  if  the  spine  were  straight,  crush  some  of  the  vertebrae,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  force  acting  on  them  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  It  is  a 
complete  mistake,  however,  to  suppose,  as  RolHn  and  Magendie  have  done, 
that  the  spinal  column  is  stronger  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement  j 
on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Bishop  satisfactorily  plh)ve8  that  it  is  mudi  weaker. 
The  practical  result  of  this  chapter  seems  to  be,  that  in  delicate  persons, 
owing  to  the  vertebrae,  in  common  with  the  othar  bones  of  the  body, 
having  a  smaller  quantity  of  earthy  matter  in  their  composition  than  they 
ought  to  have,  the  bones  lose  their  normal  elasticity,  and  becoming  com- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  body,  do  not  readily  regain  their  proper 
shape,  and  thus  a  permanent  alteration  of  figure  is  brought  about.  This 
conclusion  is  illustrated  by  an  engraving  of  a  cfistorted  spine  from  the 
Hunterian  Museum;  of  which  we  are  told,  that  '^  it  is  a  ease  oompounded  of 
unequal  pressure  on  the  intervertebral  cartilages,  softening  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrte,  and,  consequently,  of  unequal  muscular  action,  all  arising 
from  a  disturbed  condition  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  forces  which 
act  on  the  body  in  its  natural  state."  Cp.  43.)  Our  readers  will  probably 
think  with  us,  that  this  diagnosis  is  sufficiently  vague;  of  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  such  a  case  we  are  told  just  nothing. 

Mr.  Bishop  next  passes  to  the  muscles;  and  from  a  review  of  the 
physiology  of  muscular  action,  concludes  that  in  spinal  curvature  there  is 
no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  division  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  and  longia- 
simus  dorsi  muscles,  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  other  means; — an 
opinion  in  which  most  surgeons  of  repute  would  coincide.  But  Mr.  ^shop 
ffoes  a  good  deal  further  than  this ;  and  sneering  at  the  award  of  5000 
francs  by  the  Academic  Hoyale  de  M6decine,  to  Stromeyer  and  Dief- 
fenbach, — ^the  first  for  proposing,  and  the  second  for  executing  on  the 
living  subject,  the  operation  for  strabismus,  observes,  that 

•*  It  would  he  more  desirable  to  offer  double  that  sum  for  the  discoveiy  of  the 
means  of  curing  strabismus  without  the  section  of  muscles  and  tendons ;  and  we 
ongiit  not  to  despair  of  attaining  this  end,  seeing  that  the  present  practice  is 
toBcted  against  effects,  or  at  least  against  secondary  instead  of  primary  causes," 
(pp.  50,  60.) 

Further  on  he  says,  that  if  muscles  are  stretched  by  any  foroe  long 
enough  applied,  they  will  not  regain  their  primitive  condition  until  afiier 
a  lapse  of  time  of  greater  or  less  duration,  to  be  determined  by  future 
experiments;  and  that  therefore,  when  the  contracted  muscles  are  situated 
iu  the  back  and  lower  extremities,  we  have  ample  means  of  promoting  their 
extension,  and  have  no  excuse  for  dividing  them  by  subcutuieoua  seetion. 
Finally,  he  thus  concludes : 

"  On  a  careful  and  rigid  examination  of  the  subject  of  myotomy  and  tenotomy, 
it  appears  that  these  operations  cannot,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  oe  deemed  expe- 
dient for  the  purpose  of  curing  deformities,  as  nothing  can  be  obtained  from  them 
which  may  not  be  effected  by  other  and  less  objectionable  means.  The  excepted 
cades,  if  any  really  exist,  are  strabismus,  and  other  analogous  affections;  but  even 
these  are  to  be  regarded  with  great  suspicion.  The  best  surgeons  of  the  French 
school  have  already  decided  against  the  practice,  and.  few  of  our  most  ennneait 
JBii^h  awgeons  adopt  this  empirical  pUoDf  o^utila^  the.  body."  (j^.  01«  W.^ 
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It  b  well  known .  tbat  Mr.  Biebop  has  devoted  much  time  and  aUention 
to  th€sa  aobj^eot^y  and  as  he  takes  upon  himself  to  censure  a  practice  which 
eyerjrbody  kn^ws  to  have  been  attended  with  speedy  and  most  beneiicial 
vesalls  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  he 
should  aupport  his  opinions  by  some  practical  results,  which  might  demon- 
strate their  Qorrectness.  We  seaxch  the  volume,  however,  in  vain,  for  any- 
thing so  reasonable;  and  are  constrained  to  remark,  that  while  everybody 
else  is  condemned^  and  the  author  and  his  principles  alone  held  up  for 
c(»omendation,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  presented  to  us,  whereby 
we  may  form  an  independent  opinion. 

The  next  chapter  is  on  the  Mechanical  Causes  of  Distortion,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  many  woodcuts^  explanatory  of  the  subject.  Apropos  of  the 
"effects  of  wooden  legs,"  the  author  justly  praises  the  admirable  con- 
trivances wluch  of  late  years  have  given  to  the  victims  of  amputation  so 
Qiany  advantages  not  hitherto  obtainable,  and  remarks — 

**  When  we  reflect  that  eveir  person  idio  isobhged  to  wear  the  common  wooden 
Its,  not  only  loses  the  power  of  quick  waUciug,  but  becomes  deformed^  it  is  a  matter 
01  great  importance  that  surgeons  ahouLd  be  familiar  with  these  conaequeaces, 
more  especialiv  as  it  is  too  much  the  custom  at  our  hospitals,  as  well  as  in  private 
practice,  for  ttem  to  consider  their  duty  at  an  end  when  they  have  amputated  the 
Bmb,  healed  the  stump,  and  directed  the  patient  to  an  instrument-maker.  On  the 
contrary,  a  very  important  duly  still  remains  to  be  performed — namely,  that  of 
promotmg  the  future  welfare  of  the  patient  by  presoribing  a  proper  substitute  for 
the  natural  limb ;  and  the  immense  funds  subscribed  for  the  support  of  most  of  our 
he^itals  might  surdy  afford  some  small  allowanoe  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  noor  patients  with  such  improved  wooden  legs  as  would  enable 
them  to  perform  all  the  ordinanr  occupations  of  life  without  difficulty  or  distortion. 
This  is  a  subject  that  arm;^  and  navy  surgeons,  more  particularly,  would  do  well  to 
take  into  consideration;  since,  with  the  assistance  of  such  a  wooden  leg,  soldiers 
and  sailors  nught  be  enabled  to  discbarge  most  of  the' common  duties  of  the  serrioe. 
instead  of  being  dependent,  as  they  now  are,  from  the  moment  they  are  deprived 
of  a  natural  leg."  (p.  79.) 

Passing  over  a  good  many  pages,  we  find  that  the  author  holds  the 
opinion,  contrary  to  that  generidly  entertained,  that  the  white  fibrous 
tissues  are  elastic.  He  states  that  he  has  verified  the  conclusions  to  which 
reasoning  had  brought  him,  by  experiments  on  the  lower  animals ;  and 
that  he  has  found  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  to  possess  a  very  high  degree 
of  elasticity,  but  a  very  limited  amount  of  extensibility  (p.  122,  note). 
We  are  not  informed,  however,  how  these  experiments  were  made. — In 
the  succeeding  pages  we  find  the  same  condemnation  of  tenotomy,  and  the 
aame  absence  of  any  proof  that  it  can  be  dispensed  with;  unless^  imkedi 
such  a  statement  as  this  can  be  allowed  weight. 

*'  The  author  has  been  called  in  to  complete  the  cure  of  cases  of  tenotomy,  whioh» 
although  the  subjects  were  young  persons,  required  the  use  of  instruments  many 
months  after  the  division  of  the  tendon.  ^  This  circamstance  furnishes  an  additional 
tirgument  against  tenotomy  in  general,  since  in  many  cases  the  cure  is  not  hastened 
by  that  mode  of  treatment."  (p.  143.) 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  "  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Defor- 
mities.'" On  the  subject  of  caries,  cancer,  and  enchondroma  of  the  bones, 
we  find  the  anther  affirming  very  positively,  on  thp^uthority  of  Lebert* — 
ivhatiB,  in  our  opinion,  exceedingly  doubtful, — ^the  occasional  co-^stenee 
oC  tubercle  and  cancer.    We  are  still  disposed  to  believe  in  the  incom- 
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pftlability  of  ihe  two  diseases;  and  shall  ooatixiao  to  hold  our  andebt&itiv 
until  moreaatis&ctoiy  evidenoe  shall  havB  beoti  adduced  of  its  iuoorredaeBa. 
We  find  nothing  of  particular  moment  in  the  chapter  on  Bickets^  aaire 
the  general  doctrines  with  which  it  opens,  whose  spe^  application  to  tiie 
case  of  rickets  we  altogether  £ul  to  disoein. 

**In  tracing  the  cause  of  rickets,  the  first  step  will  be  a  physico-pathologiral 
inquiry  into  the  development  of  animal  organs.  According  to  Scheliing,  'The 
peculiar  character  &[  organisaticn  is,  that  the  matter  is  <mj  an  accident  of  the 
thing  itself,  and  that  the  organization  consists  of  ibnn  aLone.  But  this  fMi%  bj 
its  veiY  opposition  to  matter,  ceases  to  be  independent  of  it^  and  is  only  in  id^ 
separame.  In  organization,  therefore,  substance  and  accident,  matter  and  fornix 
are  completely  identical.'  Dr.  Whewell  has  defined  organic  life  to  be  '  a  constant 
form  of  circukting  matter,  in  which  the  matter  and  the  form  determine  each  other 
by  peculiar  laws,  that  is,  by  vital  forces.'  It  is  further  supposed  by  him,  that  the 
Titiu  forces  by  which  these  changes  are  effected  may  be  distinguished  from  chemical 
and  mechanic  forces,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  tend  continually  to  produce  a  final 
condition,  after  which  there  is  no  further  cause  for  change.  Mechanical  foroea 
tend  to  produce  equilibrium;  chemical  forces  tend  to  produce  comj>ositi(»&,  or 
decomposition;  and  this  point  once  reached,  the  matter  in  which  these  forces  reside 
is  altogether  quiescent.  But  an  organic  body  tends  to  constant  motion,  and  the 
highest  activitv  of  organic  forces  £ows  itseU  in  continuous  change.  Again,  in 
mechanical  and  chemical  forces,  the  force  of  any  aggre^te  is  the  sum  of  the  forces 
of  all  the  parts :  the  sum  of  the  forces  corresponds  to  the  sum  of  the  matter.  But 
in  organic  bodies  the  an^ount  of  effect  does  not  depend  on  the  matter,  but  on  the 
form :  the  particles  lose  their  separate  eneigy,  in  order  to  share  in  that  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  they  are  not  added,  they  are  assimi&ted*  These  views,  if  admitted  to  be 
correct,  will  form  a  basis  upon  which  to  found  an  examination  of  the  origin  of  the 
disproportionate  jgrowth  in  rickets,  and  may  at  some  future  period  lead  to  the  scJu- 
tion  Of  the  question,  whether  the  vital  forces  themselves,  or  the  materials  on  which 
they  act,  are  in  fault.'*  (pp.  305,  306.) 

As  the  three  concluding  chapters  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  mechanical  means  employed  for  the  cure  of  deformities^ 
we  shall  dwell  somewhat  upon  them. 

The  various  kinds  of  machinery  are  classed  under  the  three  heads: 
1st.  Machines  designed  to  stretch  the  body  either  in  a  horizontal  or  ver- 
tical position;  2nd.  Those  which  tend  to  prop  the  body  and  limbs; 
3rd.  Those  which  have  for  their  object  the  reclining  the  body  either 
obliquely  or  horizontally  in  prone  and  supine  positions. 

The  stretching  plan  is  very  common  all  over  Europe;  and  was  resorted 
to  by  Ambrose  Par6,  on  the  supposition  that  distortions  of  the  spine  ue 
dependent  on  the  dislocation  of  one  or  more  of  the  vertebree.  It  is  still 
actively  employed  in  Paris,  and  apparently  on  the  same  erroneous  prin- 
ciples; but  whether  used  to  reduce  supposed  dislocation  of  the  vertebrae,  or 
with  whatever  object,  it  is  condemned  in  toto  by  Mr.  Bishop.  As  was 
before  shown,  the  spine  has  three  curves,  the  largest  of  which  is  designed 
to  ^ve  space  for  the  great  organs  of  respiration,  circulation,  and  digestion; 
and  as  stretehing  must,  if  it  does  anything,  diminish  this  curve,  of  course  it 
seriously  interferes  with  the  due  accommodation  and  action  of  these 
important  viscera.  A  general  notion  also  prevails,  that  many  spinal 
curvatures  are  produced  either  by  the  wdght  of  the  superincumbent  parts, 
or  by  the  abnormal  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  back;  but  as  this 
view  is  erroneous,  e:&cept  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  diisease  of  the 
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bodies  <d  the  vartebnb,  the  extension  cannot  effect  a  core,  taicl  must  Bt$}l 
more  evidently  &ii  in  oescB  where  the  bones  of  the  spine  hare  permanently 
aniiiuned  a  wedge- like  form* 

Freppiinff  and  Syipjmtmff  Spgtmns.^^BtxyBy  says  Mr.  Bishop,  most  be 
employed  from  an  idea  that  the  homan  body  is  not  a  self-supporting 
machine;  and  he  proceeda  to  enforoe  their  injurious  consequences,  hy  the 
usual  arguments.  We  shall  quote  all  that  he  here  remarks  upon  the 
employment  of  suoih  suj^rts  when  the  spine  is  actually  curved. 

**  a  corsets  are  so  detrimental  to  the  figure  and  health  of  yottng  pereons  as 
aH  experience  proves  them  to  be,  and  if  they  lead  to  debility  and  deformity  of  the 
trank,  how  is  it  that  they  are  introduced  to  correct  the  evils  they  produce  P  Is 
there  really  existing  in  this  case  an  illustration  of  Hahnemann's  dogma — *  Similia 
simiiibus  carantur"]r  A  strict  examination  into  this  matter  wiU  dispel  the  illusion, 
and  show  the  practice,  although  somewhat  plausible,  to  be  really  unsound.  Stays 
of  different  kinds  have  long  been  introduced  with  a  view  of  supporting  the  spinal 
column,  and  correcting  its  distortions,  under  an  impression  that  curvatures  of  the 
vertebral  column  arise  either  from  its  being  unable  to  support  the  superincumbent 
weight,  and  its  yielding  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  elastic  column  of  metal  or 
wood  b^ids  when  overloaded ;  or  from  the  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  spine  acting 
with  greater  force  than  those  on  the  other,  and  so  pulling  the  spine  into  abnormal 
curves.  It  is  supposed  that  if  the  trunk  be  encompassed  with  a  corset  which  props 
up  the  columns,  and  at  the  same  time  presses  against  or  pushes  in  the  prominent 
parts,  both  the  tendency  to  distortion,  and  the  distortion  itself,  will  be  removed. 
Accordingly,  we  have  Hossard's  lever  belt,  Tavenrier's  lever  belt,  with  inclination 
busk,  Amesbury's,  Biggs',  and  a  large  variety  of  stays,  all  of  them  designed  for  the 
object  just  mentioned,    ^p.  230,  231.) 

The  supine  and  the  prone  position  of  the  body  next  come  to  be  consi- 
dered; and  in  these  the  author  seems  to  admit  that  there  is  some  value. 
The  triple  inclined  plane  of  Mr.  Earle  is  the  best  of  these  inventions, 
because  it  has  the  advantage  of  changing  the  position  of  the  body  as  often 
as  may  be  required,  without  calling  for  great  exertion.  The  pith  of  Mr. 
Bishop's  experience  is  contained  in  the  following  quotation: 

"The  result  of  a  number  of  observations,  without  entering  into  details,  is  this*- 
namely,  that  in  cases  of  curvatures  of  the  spine  arising  from  disease  and  absorption 
of  the  boneu  the  distortions  do  not  increase  while  the  body  is  kept  in  horizontal, 
supine,  ana  lateral  positions ;  but  they  do  increase  when  the  body  is  allowed  to 
move  and  be  erect ;  and  that,  moreover,  when  patients  are  confined  to  the  prone 
position,  so  far  as  the  author's  experience  goes,  the  curve  of  the  spme  is  progressive, 
lor  which  there  are  obvious  meclumical  reasons.  For  instance,  in  all  cases,  both  of 
diseased  bone  and  ourvature,  the  superincumbent  pressure  cannot  be  wholly  with- 
drawn in  any  oblique  position;  ana  where  the  curvature  is  in  a  plane  or  planes 
intermediate  between  the  mesial  and  transverse,  as  generally  happens,  the 
deformity  may  often  be  increased  by  the  tendency  of  the  unsupported  curved  posi« 
tion  towards  the  transverse  plane."  (p.  236.) 

The  author  fortifies  his  conclusions  by  relating  the  case  of  a  girl  who  was 
confined  night  and  day  to  a  prone  couch  for  nearly  two  years,  but  in  whom 
the  vertebral  disease  rapidly  advanced,  and  the  general  health  materially 
BufiTered.  A  most  telling  woodcut  illustrates  the  patient's  conditionj  ani4 
in  the  following  remark  few  will  hesitate  to  coincide  : 

"  Since  no  part  of  the  body  can  be  subjected  to  continual  pressure  without 
ulceration  bein^  produced,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  state  of  lecumbencjr  may  be 
adopted,  it  ougnt  not  to  be  persevered  in  for  any  length  of  time ;  but  rehef  should 
be  afforded  by  changing  the  position,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  done  without 
detriment."  (p.  240.) 
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The  condudiiig  chapter  is  on  the  Pfayocal  and  F^ychcKPhTsioal  Treatment 
<^  Children;  but  contains  noting  that  has  not  many  times  been  said  heicate, 
with  at  least  eqnal  foree  and  propriety. 

In  order  to  justify  our  complaint  of  the  vagueness  of  Mr.  Bishop's 
directions  for  the  practical  treatment  of  deformities^  and  of  the  ooeupatioti 
of  so  large  a  part  of  his  book  with  the  discussion  and  refutation  of  the 
methods  of  others,  we  have  been  much  inclined  to  cite  the  whole  passage 
commencing  at  p.  244  and  ending  at  p.  249,  idiioh  contains  all  that  we 
can  find  of  his  own ;  but  we  are  so  fullj  satisfied  that  after  the  pentsal  of 
this,  our  readers  will  be  very  little  wiser  than  they  were  before^  that  we  refinin- 
from  making  the  extract,  in  the  belief  that  our  space  may  be  better  oecupied. 

The  two  remaining  books  on  our  list  may  be  dismissed  with  but  few 
comments.  They  proceed  from  the  pens  of  two  gentlemen  who  are  prac- 
tising in  this  metropolis,  in  the  special  department  of  surgery  upon  which 
they  write.  One  of  them  at  any  rate  (Mr.  Tamplin)^  belongs  to  an  insti- 
tution that  ranks  amongst  the  most  useful  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  which  can  appeal  to  hundreds  of  cases  which  disprove  the  wholesale 
condemnation  passed  upon  orthopaedic  surgery  by  Mr.  Bishop.  We  are 
far  from  agreeing  with  ml  that  is  advanced  by  many  persons  in  favour  of 
the  purely  mechanical  treatment  of  deformities,  and  still  less  can  we  join 
those  who  constitute  themselves  the  diampions  of  indiscriminate  tenotomy; 
but  we  ourselves  have  had  too  great  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  results 
of  the  treatment  inculcated  by  Mr.  Tamplin,  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded.  His  present  publication  is  ^ 
reprint  of  the  substance  of  his  Lectures  on  Lateral  Curvature,  in  his  work 
on  the  '  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Deformities;'  and  has  for  its  special  object 
to  recommend  an  instrument  which  he  has  constructed  to  assist  in  the  cure 
of  these  curvatures.  The  most  questionable  passage  in  the  book,  is  the 
recommendation  that  the  instrument  be  worn  night  and  day;  and  although 
we  have  Mr.  Tamplin*s  assurance  that  the  general  health  frequently  improves 
under  this  severe  management,  we  must  be  permitted  to  agree  with  what 
is  said  by  Mr.  Yerral  on  this  head. 

"  Upon  no  occasion  have  I  foand  that  I  gained  any  advantage  from  the  appU^ 
cation  of  mechanical  eonthvanoes,  when  used  for  more  than  five  or  six  hours  dauy; 
indeed,  about  six  hours  should  be  fixed  as  the  maiimnm  period  for  which  they  can 
be  adyautageously  worn,  any  time  beyond  this  serving  cdly  to  debilitate  the  paoent, 
and  give  rise  to  a  dangerous  amount  of  bodily  prostration;  moreover,  I  thmk  that 
such  a  time  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  patient  to  engage  in  an  ample 
amount  of  exercise  and  recreation  for  keeping  her  m  strong  and  vigorous  bomly 
health;  and  at  all  other  times  she  will  be  deriving  infinitdLy  more  henefit,  from 
the  employment  of  gymnastic  exercises,  or  lying  in  the  prone  or  supine  position." 
(p.  90.) 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in  words  the  spinal  instrument 
recommended  by  Mr.  Tamplin;  and  those  who  have  not  seen  it^  can  refer 
to  the  diagrams  placed  at  the  end  of  his  volume. 

Mr.  Yerrars  book  is  somewhat  ambitious,  but,  on  the  whole,  very  wdl 
executed ;  and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  humility  of  his  Preface  would 
almost  disarm  criticism.  His  great  panacea  is  the  prone  couch;  a  useful 
invention,  which  we  have  often  employed,  but  the  value  of  which  he  cer^ 
tainly  overrates. 
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He  has  also  eoiiBimcted  Uk  'mabeamtntf  ptftl^  on  the  plan  of  the  one 
en^)k>yed  by  Mr.  Tamplin^  irhieh,  with  somewhat  of  unnecessary  parade^ 
he  formally  makes  over  to  the  profeasion.  We  dare  say  it  is  very  nseftily 
and  it  eerta&nly  ia  very  ii^eniouB.  There  is,  however,  a  something  in 
Mr,  YeiTal's  book,  which  we  would  gladly  see  removed--**  sort  of  writing  for 
l^e-  pabHc;  indeed,  in  one  plaee  he  &irly  entere  into  some  elementary 
explaaattiana  for  the  benefit  of  the  nontprofeesional  reader  who  may  chance 
tQ/refer  to  his  piEiges*  Perhaps  this  defect  is  almost  inseparable  from  a  work 
on  so  popular  a  sulject  as  defoimitiea;  but  certMn  it  is,  that  we  rarely  do 
meet  with  any  authcNr  of  this  daas,  who  is  entirely  free  from  tdiis  imputa^ 
tiott.  Mr.  Bishop  constitutes  an  honourable  exception;  and  the  iaxli  we 
find  with  him  is,  that  his  work  presupposes  too  much  learning  on  the  part 
of  his  readent,  and  requires,  for  its  beneficial  use,  a  capacity  for  applying 
priticiples  to  practice^  which  is,  we  fear,  considerably  beyond  the  average 
of  our  profession. 

Abt.  xvn. 

Chapters  on  Menial  Physiology,    By  Hekky  Holland,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
F.B.C.P.,  (fee.  &c.— London,  1852.     8vo,  pp.  301. 

Thc  title  of  this  volume  is  one  with  which  captious  critics  might  ^nd 
fault,  and  not  without  a  show  of  reason.  We  have  no  wish,  however,  to 
rank  under  such  a  category ;  and  readily  adopt  our  author^s  explanation  of 
it)  more  especially  as  we  own  ourselves  incapable  of  showing  how  it  could 
be  changed  for  the  better.  By  the  term  Mental  Physiology,  Dr.  Holland 
wishes  to  express  ''  that  particular  part  of  human  physiology  which  com- 
prises the  reciprocal  actions  and  relations  of  mental  and  bodily  phenomena, 
as  they  mi^e  up  the  totality  of  life."  And  he  has  adopted  the  title, 
Gfi4»pters  on  Hiysiology,  **  partly  to  avoid  the  profession  of  a  complete 
treatise,  which  this  is  not;  partly  to  indicate  that  most  of  these  topics,  and 
even  their  titles,  are  taken  from  another  work,  the  first  edition  of  which 
was  published  thirteen  years  ago."  Those  of  our  readers  who  hove  enjoyed 
the  profitable  pleasure  of  perusing  Dr.  Holland's  '  Medical  Notes  and 
Beflec^nsy'  will  doubtless  remember  certain  very  interesting  chapters  on 
the  **  Effects  of  Mental  Attention  on  Bodily  Organs,"  <'  On  Time  as  an 
Element  in  Mental  Functions,"  "  On  the  Relations  of  Dreaming,  Insanity," 
Ac.,  *•  On  the  Brain  as  a  Double  Organ,**  "  On  Phrenology,"  and  "  On  the 
Pi^ent  State  of  Inquiry  into  the  Nervous  System,"  which  are  dispersed 
through  different  parts  of  the  volume,  in  the  midst  of  subjects  of  a  more 
strictly  medical  character.  Thus  separated  from  each  other,  they  were 
deficient  in  the  sequence  and  connexion  naturally  belonging  to  the  topics 
of  wiueh  they  treaty  and  indispensable  to  a  proper  consideration  of  the 
entire  subject;  and  feeling  that  there  are  drcumstanoes,  at  the  present 
time,  which  render  it  peculiarly  desirable  that  the  subject  should  be  placed 
prominently  before  the  view  both  of  the  profession  and  of  the  public, 
Dr.  Holland  has  brought  these  chapters  together,  enlarging  them  where 
addition  could  be  profitably  made,  and  re-writing  them  where  alteration  had 
become  requisite,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  knowledge;  whilst  he 
has  added  three  entirely  new  chapters,  "  On  Mental  Consdousness^  in  ita 
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Bektion  io  Time  and  Suooeasion,"  '*  On  tbe  Memory,  as  affected  hy  Age 
and  Disease^"  and  "On  Instincts  and  Habits/*  which  were  ori^nally 
intended  for  a  second  series  of  his  former  essays.  He  has  thus  enJ^odied 
within  the  compass  of  a  very  moderate-«iEed  rolume,  a  philosophical  ^gest 
of  the  products  of  observation  and  reflection  that  hare  beoi  babitoally 
carried  on  throughout  his  professional  life,  on  topics  of  the  highest  interest 
alike  to  the  medical  practitioner  and  to  the  scientific  physiolo^st  and 
psychologist — ^The  following  extract  from  the  prefiioe  will  oonrey  an  idea 
of  the  author*s  general  plan  and  purposes^  to  tiiose  who  are  not  familiar 
with  his  former  work: 

"Much  of  oonne  will  be  found  in  this  Tolnme  which  is  familiar  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  subject,  especially  of  kte  years.  But,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself, 
there  are  still  certain  facts  not  heretofore  duly  recognised  or  defined,  and  certain 
relations  of  phenomena  reanirin^  fuller  illustration  than  they  have  yet  received. 
These  I  have  sought  to  emoody  in  the  ensuing  chapters,  in  the  order  which  seems 
best  calculated  to  give  connexion  and  unity  to  the  whole.  To  arrange  under  new 
combinations  what  is  ahready  known  to  us,  is  often  in  itself  a  source  of  fresh  know- 
ledge, or  a  valuable  means  of  correcting  previous  error.  Various  instances  to  this 
effect  will,  I  trust,  occur  to  the  reader  m  his  progress  through  the  volume.  I  may 
add,  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  sufajects,  tnou^  obli^d  to  adopt  certain  divi- 
sions for  the  sake  of  deamess,  I  have  kept  in  constant  view  that  gieat  law  of  con- 
tinuity, which  equally  governs  all  mental  and  material  phenomena.  No  conclu< 
sions  are  more  secure,  or  more  profitable,  than  those  drawn  from  a  csirefal  notice 
of  continuous  relations ;  and  of  those  gradations  of  change,  which  bring  extreme 
cases  within  common  laws,  and  reconcile  anomalies  with  facts  familiar  f  o  experience. 
To  this  I  would  advert,  as  a  principle  I  have  largely  applied  in  every  part  of  the 
volume. 

"  The  topics  treated  of  are  such  in  their  nature  as  perpetoaDy  to  bring  us  to  the 
very  confines  of  metaphysical  speculation.  Except  m  tne  ease  of  one  great  ques- 
tion, which  could  not  be  put  aside,  I  have  caiefully  avoided  passinj^  over  this 
boundary.  Convinced  of  the  general  truth  of  the  maxim,  that '  it  is  safer  and 
easier  to  proceed  from  ignorance  to  knowledge  than  from  error,*  I  have  endeavoured 
throughout  to  separate  what  is  known  from  that  which  is  uiiknown — what  is  ca- 
pable of  beiuff  reached  by  the  human  understanding  from  that  which  is  presumably 
unattainable  by  it.  The  close  adherence  to  this  principle  will  probably  expose  me 
to  the  charge  of  having  surrounded  the  subject  with  unresolved  doubts  and  dif- 
ficulties. But  I  think  it  far  better  to  incur  this  imputation,  than  to  assume  a 
knowledge  not  yet  possessed,  or  to  cover  the  defidencies  of  reason  by  any  mere 
artifices  of  language."  (pp.  viii.,  ix.) 

One  of  Dr.  Holland's  main  objects  has  been  to  point  out  the  mode  in 
which  the  mesmeric  phenomena  and  doctrines,  and  the  topics  collateral  to 
them,  which  have  drawn  so  largely  upon  public  attention  of  late  years, 
should  be  scientifically  examined.  We  are  glad  to  find  his  views  in  such 
complete  accordance  with  our  ovm  on  this  point.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  profession  has  done  discredit  to  its  own  character,  and  has  lost  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  public  confidence,  by  the  tone  of  ridicule  which 
it  has  generally  assumed  with  regard  to  the  class  of  phenomena  in  ques* 
tion;  and  that  it  will  not  recover  its  lost  ground,  until  it  shall  have  csro- 
fully  and  candidly  examined  them,  with  due  attwtion  to  their  relations  to 
known  physiological  and  pathological  actions,  in  the  mode  and  spirit  of 
which  Dr.  Holl^d  gives  in  this  volume  so  excellent  an  example.  The 
only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  his  treatment  of  it  is,  that  it  is  too  g^ieral 
and  deficient  in  explicitnesa,  so  that  it  is  likely  to  be  accounted  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  by  those  who  have  not  been  prepared  by  their  previous 
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atodies  atid  inqumes  fop  appvefaending  the  whole  meanifig  whieh  is  eon* 
▼eyied  in  some  of  Dr.  HoUand*9  philosophio  abstractiong.  And  this^  we 
fear,  will  operate  against  the  «ctended  appreciation  of  the  present  volume^ 
as  it  has  done  against  the  fnll  recognition  of  the  merits  of  tiie  former  col- 
lection. Men  are  nsoallj  more  etrack  by  new  focts,  than  by  new  aspects 
of  £EM3ts  prenously  famiiuur  to  them;  and  finding  but  few  of  the  former  in 
Dr.  Holland's  esaays,  th^  are  apt  to  ask  themselves  what  they  have  gained 
l^  their  perusal.  In  many  instances,  Dr.  Holland  has  drawn  just  that  in« 
£mnee  from  the  coUoeatkin  and  c<Hnx>arison  of  faots,  which  they  would  have 
themBelves  done  if  those  facts  had  been  brought  before  them  under  a  like 
arrangement;  and  they  have  hence  regarded  the  merit  of  that  inference  as 
being  their  own,  rather  than  Dr.  Holland's,  altogether  overlooking  the  fact 
that  it  was  to  him  they  owed  the  means  of  making  it.  And  even  where 
he  has  propounded  doctrines  possessing  more  obvious  originality,  tliese 
have  been  generally  advanced  with  such  an  avoidance  of  the  dogmatic 
form,  and  with  so  many  cautious  reservations,  that  they  have  taken  no 
definite  gra^  of  the  mind  of  the  reader;  which  may,  nevertheless,  have 
veeeived  from  them  such  a  direetion  and  impulse,  that  it  works  out  the 
same  conclusions  in  a  form  of  its  own  at  some  future  time,  and  may  fancy 
them  to  be  original,  unless  any  circumstance  should  occasion  a  recurrence 
to  Dr.  Holland's  suggestive  pages.  This  is  what  has  happened  to  our* 
selves  in  numerous  instances,  and  we  know  that  it  has  occurred  also  to 
others.  And  our  author  must  be  content  to  look  for  his  reward,  rather  in 
the  consciousness  of  having  successfully  laboured  to  lead  others  to  the 
formation  of  correct  and  philosophical  views,  than  in  the  direct  recognition 
of  the  original  source  of  those  views, — rather  in  the  good  which  he  has 
done,  than  in  the  applause  which  he  will  receive  from  it  from  the  public. 
But  this,  to  a  man  who  loves  truth  as  Dr.  Holland  has  shown  that  he  does, 
can  be  no  real  disappointment. 

Each  of  the  cha{[>ters  of  which  we  have  enumerated  the  titles,  might  well 
serve  as  the  text  for  a  critical  discussion;  but  upon  such  a  discussion  our 
limits  forbid  ua  to  think  of  entering;  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
attempting  to  give  an  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  Dr.  Holland  treats  the 
aubjeeto  now  for  the  first  time  introduced,  and  with  selecting  a  few  passages 
Cm*  extract. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  On  Medical  Evidence,  which  has  been  trans- 
planted from  the  former  collection,  we  find  the  following  additional  pas- 
sage which  conveys  warnings  that  are  alike  needed  by  t£e  public  and  by 
the  members  of  our  own  profession : 

"Here,  again*  I  must  advert  to  a  circumstance  which  renders  strict  attention  to 
the  laws  of  evidence  a  matter  of  peculiar  obligation  at  the  present  time.  This  is 
the  tendency,  so  marked  in  modem  physiology,  to  carry  its  researches  into  the  more 
abstruse  questions  connected  with  vitality,  the  nervous  power,  and  the  relations  of 
mental  and  material  phenomena, — ^inquines  justUlable  m  themselves,  but  needing 
to  be  fenced  round  by  more  than  common  caution  as  to  testimony,  and  the  c<mcla« 
siens  thence  derived.  Yet  here  especially  it  is  that  such  precautions  have  been 
disregarded;  partly,  it  may  be,  from  the  real  difficulty  and obscnrity  of  the  sub- 
ject— stai  more,  perhaps,  from  the  incompetenqy  of  many  of  those  who  hare  taken 
it  into  their  hands.  Tor  these  researches,  no  longer  confined  to  a  few  as  heretofore, 
have  become  thej)roperty  and  pursuit  of  many  who  wander  merely  on  the  confines 
of  ecienee,  believmg  thej  are  within  its  pale ;  and  whose  speculations  on  what  they 
tue  iM  little  checked  by  ooUateral  knowledge,  oi^  l^  a  dm  estimate  of  the  laws  and 
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limits  of  scientific  inquiry.  The  mjsterj  of  tiie  8ub}€ct  is  in*  itself  a  dnum  aad 
seduction  to  the  mind.  They  see,  and  pve  attentioa  for  the  first  time  to,  those 
wonderful  phenomena,  which,  though  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  man,  and  in 
the  relations  of  his  mental  and  corporeal  nature,  are  not  familiar  to  common 
observation.  The  feelings  are  thereoy  excited  even  more  than  the  reason ;  and 
belief  is  hurried  on,  and  results  accredited,  with  little  care  for  the  sufficiency  of 
proot  or  knowledge  of  the  many  facts  which  otherwise  explain,  or  contradict,  the 
conclusion.  However  earnest  the  desire  f;)r  truth,  imposture  rarely  fails  to  mix 
itself  with  inquiries  so  conducted;  and  increases  the  practical  evil  which  always 
more  or  less  results  from  error.  Ev  ery  philosophical  phyaician  b  bound  to  vstch 
over  these  events  as  they  pass  before  hnn ;  never  refusmg  inquiry,  because  what  is 
put  forward  is  new  or  strange;  but  requiring  evidence  m  proportion  to  the 
unusual  character  of  the  facts ;  sifting  closely  that  which  is  offered,  and  rejecting 
all  conclusions  not  foimded  on  this  basis."  (pp.  9, 10.) 

In  a  note  to  this  passage,  Dr.  Holland  adyerts  to  ^e  great  diyeiBtties 
which  prevail  in  the  intellectual  constitution  of  man,  as  regards  the  readi- 
ness with  which  different  individuals  allow  themselves  to  be  convinced, — one 
man  concluding  upon  proof,  which  to  another  has  neither  weight  nor  per^ 
tinency, — one  mind  pursuing  a  suhject  throughout  all  its  relations,  whilst 
another  follows  but  a  single  line  to  the  result.     We  have  often  had  ooca^ 
sion  to  observe,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  how  remarkably  the  adage  is 
frequently  verified,  that ''  extremes  meet.**     It  b  an  old  observation,  that 
complete  scepticism  in  religion  is  often  allied  with  extraordinary  credulity 
in  other  matters;  and  we  have  a  remarkable  verification  of  this  at  the 
present  time,  in  the  authors  of  '  Man's  Nature  and  Development,*  of  one  of 
whom  it  has  been  not  unaptly  or  untruly  remarked,  that  ^'  she  will  believe 
anything  that  18  not  in  the  Bible."     This  relation  is  frequently  exem- 
plified in  the  sudden  conversion  of  the  utterly  incredulous  opponent  of 
Mesmerism,  who  begins  by  maintaining  it  to  be  a  tissue  of  humbugs 
delusion,  and  imposture,  into  the  thoroughgoing  advocate,  whose  motto 
seems  to  be,  credo  quia  incredibile  est, — for  whom  no  prodigy  is  too  mar- 
vellous, no  impossibility  too  staggering.     No  sooner  does  such  an  indi- 
yidual  become  convinced  that  there  is  "  something  in  it,**  than  he  yields 
himself  entirely  and  indiscriminately  to  the  seductions  of  the  novel  and 
mysterious  phenomena  which  are  presented  to  his  admiring  attention, — 
the  very  same  deficiency  in  the  power  of  critical  analysis,  which  made  him 
reject  everything  in  the  first  instance,  causing  him  to  suxjMow  everything 
in  the  second.     Our  own  observations  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  men  of  candid,  discriminating,  philosophical  minds,  who  are  reaUy 
qualified  by  intellectual  ability,  and  by  the  habitual  subjection  of  their 
feelings  to  their  sense  of  right,  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  in  mattes 
of  this  kind,  are  very  few  indeed.     And  it  happens  unfortunately  for  the 
interests  of  true  science,  that  the  men  of  this  class  are  usually  of  a  tein>- 
perament  which  indisposes  them  from  putting  themselves  prominently 
forwards,  to  take  the  inquiry  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
conducted  it;  and  who  shrink  from  coming  into  collision  with  the  vio*- 
lence  and  vulgarity,  which  is  alike  manifested  by  the  advocates  and  by  the 
opponents  of  the  doctrines  in  question.     Yet  it  must  be  by  the  verdict  of 
the  philosophical  inquirers,  that  the  question  must  ultimately  be  decided^ 
and  we  think  that  the  present  aspect  of  Mesmerism  is  one  which  strongly 
calls  for  a  full^  fair,  and  searching  investigatioQ,  with  all  the  assistance 
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whidi  €an  now  be  afforded  to  the  inqtiiiy,  by  tbe  study  of  those  remark- 
able  states,  with  which  the  public  has  been  of  late  familiarized  (not,  how- 
ever, that  we  mean  to  aver  that  everything  is  reed  which  has  been  exhi- 
bited by  itinerant  performers — far  from  it),  under  the  designations  of 
Electro-biology  and  Hypnotism.  For  it  is  by  the  thorough  examination 
of  those  peculiar  states,  which  are  capable  of  being  artificially  induced, 
without  even  the  semblance  of  any  external  agency  or  influence,  that  we 
may  best  hope  to  learn  what  is  true  and  what  is  false  in  Mesmerism ;  to 
eliminate  all  that  may  be  probably  or  even  possibly  attributed  to  the 
kifiuence  of  siiggestion,  acting  through  the  conscious  mind  of  the  subject 
of  the  experiment;  and  thus  to  separate  the  phenomena,  if  such  there  be, 
which  are  inexplicable  by  any  known  agency,  and  which  must  be  held  to 
prove  the  existence  of  powers  hitherto  unrecognised  by  scientific  psycho- 
logists, phyncklogistB,  or  physictsts. 

Dr.  Holland's  chapter  on  the  Effects  of  AU&ntion  on  Bodily  Organs,  is 
one  which  has  received  more  notice  than  perhaps  any  other;  and  quite 
deservedly,  since  it  affords  the  clue  to  the  investigation  and  explanation  of 
a  vMt  number  of  those  phenomena^  of  which  it  has  hitherto  been  consi- 
dered most  difficult  to  afford  a  satisfactoiy  solution,  and  which  have 
ftooordingly  been  referred  to  the  undefined  categories  of  "  faith,"  '^  imagina- 
tion,** d^.  In  his  present  reproduction  of  it,  we  find  many  valuable 
additions ;  and  from  these  we  shall  first  cite  a  passage,  in  which  he  more 
distinctly  defines  the  state  of  mind  to  which  he  refers,  than  he  had  pre- 
viously done. 

"  Before  entering  on  the  sabject,  however,  I  must  premise  a  few  words  as  to 
iha  act  of  mind,  woich  we  designate  attention ;  a  term  apparently  needing  no 
defiiution,  yet  which  is  open  to  some  difference  of  interpretation,  depending  on  the 
different  fonctions,  of  mmd  and  body,  with  which  it  is  associated,  or  by  which  it 
is  brought  into  action.  The  phrase  of  direction  of  consciousness  might  often  be 
advantageously  substitated  for  it ;  but  here  a^ain  the  same  explanation  is  required 
as  to  the  especial  manner  in  which  the  consciousness  is  thus  called  into  exercise. 
Limiting  the  question,  as  we  do  at  present,  to  the  effects  on  the  bodily  organs,  we 
have  to  note  the  several  distinctions  between  attention  directed  to  any  part  by 
expitss  effort  of  the  will — attention  solicited  by  sensations  derived  from*  tne  part, 
ana  independent  of  all  volition — and  attention  suggested  or  excited  by  some 
mental  state,  having  reference  to  the  part,  but  in  which  the  will  is  equally  nncon- 
cemed.  These  cases,  though  ever  ^^uating  into  one  another,  as  is  common 
with  all  mental  phenomena,  yet  are  essentially  distinct ;  and  even  where  scarcely 
divisible  to  observation,  do  still  severally  modify,  more  or  less,  the  results  in  which 
they  concur.  The  function  of  the  will,  exercised  in  the  first  case,  and  only  par- 
tially, or  not  at  all,  in  the  others,  best  defines  the  separation,  and  has  greatest 
influenoe  on  all  the  phenomena."  (pp.  14, 15.) 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  rightly  understand  our  author's  meaning  in 
^  last  clause  of  the  preceding  quotation.  That  which  seems  to  us  to  have 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  result  is,  not  the  volunta/ry  direction  of  the 
attention,  but  the  state  of  expectation  of  a  certain  result,  which,  when  the 
Bund  is  completely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  seems  to  act 
M  an  independent  originating  power.  It  is,  as  it  appears  to  us,  when 
the  voluntary  power  is  in  the  most  complete  abeyance,  that  this  state  of 
easpoctasU  attention  (to  use  a  phrase  which  has  long  been  familiar  to  us, 
and  which  Dr.  Holland  elsewhere  employs)  produces  the  most  powerful 
eftets,  both  upon  the  animal  and  the  oo'ganic  functions.    And  these  effects 
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maj  be  produced,  even  where  the  will  is  exeHang  itself  to  antagonize 
them.  Of  this  we  cannot  have  a  better  illustration  than  that  which  is 
afforded  by  the  "  swing-swangs*"  which  haye  been  a  fashionable  amusement 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  among  those  who  had  not  the  wit  to  see 
through  the  fallacy  of  thdbr  results.  If  a  man  suspends  a  button  bj  a 
string  from  the  end  of  his  finger,  and  attentively  watches  its  vibrations, 
with  the  conviction  that  they  will  assume  a  definite  direction,  they  will 
presently  do  so,  notwithstanding  that  he  exerts  his  utmost  voluntary 
power  to  prevent  any  movement  of  his  hand.  If,  then,  another  person 
lay  hold  of  his  disengaged  hand,  or  he  take  into  it  a  homoeopathic  globule, 
or  a  piece  of  metal  be  placed  beneath  the  button,  or  any  other  change  be 
made  which  leouls  him  to  eaopect  an  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  vibra- 
tions, mich  aUerution  tJoiU  take  place,  quite  independently  of  his  will,  whidi 
may  be  exerting  the  same  resisting  power  as  before.  It  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  very  imperfect  analysis  which  is  commonly  made  of  such  phe- 
nomena, that  from  the  moment  when  they  are  found  to  be  referrible  to  a 
physiological  principle,  instead  of  demonstrating,  as  they  were  at  first 
supposed  to  do,  the  existence  of  a  new  force,  they  seem  to  lose  all  their 
interest  for  those  who  had  previously  watched  them  with  eagerness,  and 
to  be  set  down  as  illusory,  or  as  the  product  of  the  imagination,  notwith- 
standbg  that  they  are  as  real  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  From  the 
time  when  these  phenomena  were  brought  under  our  notice,  we  have 
steadily  maintained  that  they  are  referrible  to  the  principle  of  eoapectani 
attention;  the  fixed  idea  that  a  certain  result  would  ensue,  being  sufficient^ 
in  those  individuals  whose  minds  can  be  brought  to  entertain  it,  to  pro- 
duce those  insensible  movements  of  the  hand  which  bring  it  about;  so 
long — ^that  is — as  the  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  vibrating  body,  and  the 
requisite  guiding  senstUions  are  obtained  through  them.  And  it  has 
afforded  us  no  little  amusement  to  watch  the  various  stages  of  belief  in 
many  of  our  friends,-— commencing  with  complete  increduHty,  and  ending 
with  the  full  reception  of  the  odylic  force  which  these  experiments  were 
supposed  to  demonstrate, — and  Uien  to  be  able  to  upset  the  whole  fabric, 
by  the  simple  proof  that  these  results  are  entirely  due  to  the  menial  state 
of  the  performer,  that  they  depend  upon  his  constant  watching  of  the 
vibrations,  which  lose  their  regularity  as  soon  as  he  takes  his  eyes  from 
them,  and  that  €my  change  which  he  can  be  led  to  expect  may  be  thua 
induced,  whether  the  appropriate  physical  influences  be  employed,  or  not.* 
But  the  facts  are  not,  when  thus  accounted  for,  one  whit  the  less  curious 
and  interesting;  and  they  afford  one  of  the  best  possible  proofs,  that  a 
state  of  mind  which  is  neither  volitional  nor  emotional,  but  which  simply 

*  Sm  tb0  •oooont  of  Dr.  Henry  Madden's  experiments  <m  Mr.  Ruttei's  macnetometer,  at 
BrightoD.  in  the  Lancet,  for  Nor.  )5,  IMl. — We  are  not  without  hopes  that  Dr.  Mailden*s  good 
sense  may  lead  him  to  Inqnire,  whether  the  operation  of  homceopathic  grlobnles  upon  the  living 
body  is  not  doe  to  the  same  principle  as  that  which  he  found  to  goreim  the  morementa  of  hia 
suspended  button — namely,  the  state  of  expeetant  attention  in  the  minds  of  those  who  employ  them. 
We  think  that  a  few  experiments,  candidly  and  carefully  made,  wiU  lead  him  to  suspect  that  such 
may  not  improbably  be  the  case.  On  this  point  Dr.  Holland  well  remarks :  "We  may  reasonably 
refer  to  the  same  principle  some  of  the  alleged  fiscts  in  homcsopathy ;  such  at  the  long  train  of 
symptoms,  aometfanes  amounting  to  hundreds,  which  are  catalogued  as  proceeding  from  inlloitaal. 
malljr  small  quantities  of  substances,  inert  or  insignificant  in  other  manner  of  use.  The  attentioii 
urged  to  seek  for  local  sensations  has  no  difficulty  In  finding  them.  Thejr  generate  one  another  {  and 
■re  often,  at  we  aball  afterwards  see,  excited  by  the  mere  expectation  of  their  occnnence."  (p,  ao.) 
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oonakts  i&  ita  complete  eBgrossment  by  an  idea^  may  express  itself  in  mus- 
eular  moyements,  which  must  be»ac<K>unted  automatic  in  their  character, 
although  originating  in  the  cerebrum,  not  in  the  spinal  axi&  To  the  action^ 
of  this  class,  Dr.  Carpenter  has  recently  given  the  name  of  ideo-motor;  aad, 
has  shown  that  they  oonstitote  a  group  which  must  take  rank  in  physiology 
aboYe  the  tenaari^moior,  as  these  last  do  above  theexeUo-motor;  the  cerebrum^ 
the  sensory  ganglia,  and  the  spinal  cord,  being  the  instrumental  agents  in 
these  groups  respectively.*  This  view  was  extended  by  Dr.  Carpenter  to 
aU  those  states  of  min^  in  which  the  voluntary  control  over  the  current 
of  thought  is  suspended,  and  in  which  the  mental  state  is  determined 
entirely  by  the  re-action  of  the  mind  of  the  individual  upon  external  im- 
pressions,— ^the  states,  namely,  of  dreaming,  somnambulism,  hypnotism, 
electro-biology,  &c;  and  he  showed  how  the  various  phenomena  of  these 
states,  strange  aA  they  at  first  sight  appear,  are  reducible  to  this  one  simple 
principle,  the  possession  of  the  mind  by  a  dommaaU  idea,  of  which  it  has 
no  power  to  divest  itself,  and  of  which  all  the  bodily  actions  performed 
dunng  its  continuance  are  the  expressions.  Although  Dr.  Holland  is  leas 
explicit  in  his  statements,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  also  his  view;  and 
some  of  his  most  valuable  additions  to  this  chapter  relate  to  the  influence  of 
the  will  in  directing  the  current  of  thought,  and  to  the  automatic  character 
of  the  mental  operations  when  this  power  is  withdrawn  or  suspended. 

"In  speaking  of  the  automatic,  however,  as  opposed  to  the  voluntary  power,  we 
must  not  limit  the  former  to  what  are  commonly  termed  the  parts  and  functions  of 
organic  life, — those  which  depend  on  the  spinal  and  ganglionic  systems,  and  the 
direct  and  reflex  actions  therewith  connected.  We  can  hardly  apply  an^  other 
term  to  those  states  of  the  sensorial  organs,  in  which  there  is  the  loss,  partially  or 
completely,  of  volnntarv  power  over  the  ideas,  images,  or  creations  which  succes- 
sivdy  traverse  the  mind ;  as  well  as  of  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  voluntary 
muscles  of  the  hody.  The  rational  ^vemance  of  tliese  acts  is  enfeebled  or  gone ; 
and  ^e  influence  oi  organic  or  matenal  causes  comes  in,  producing  those  vague  and 
inconsequent  trains  of  thought  and  imagery,  which  we  have  jttst  denoted  as  strongly 
expressed  in  the  states  of  skep  and  disease ;  but  which  are  of  constaut  occurrence, 
in  one  degree  or  another,  in  all  the  p  issages  of  life.  In  manv  remarkable  cases,  the 
ordinary  perceptions  from  the  senses  are  wholly  disturbed  and  perverted  by  the 
condition  of  the  seusorium  receiving  them.  Muscular  motions  occur  from  other 
causes  than  volition ;  and  past  images  and  memories  rise  up  unbidden  to  perplex 
both  sensations  and  acts  by  mingling  with  them,  without  control  or  direction  ot  the 
rational  wilL 

"  We  can  hardly  go  farther  in  deciphering  this  most  obscure  part  of  our  nature,' 
present  though  its  effects  ever  are  to  our  consciousness.  But  tnese  effects  are  too 
rapid  in  sequence,  the  changes  in  the  power  and  direction  of  the  will  too  frequent 
and  transient,  to  be  submitted  to  analysis.  We  recognise  the  main  fact  of  its 
limitation  by  the  automatic  parts  of  our  structure ;  we  see  and  feel  it  to  be  vari-^ 
ously  controlled  by  impressions  from  without  and  states  of  mind  within;  we 
observe  the  influences  of  these  several  causes  in  creating  habits  of  action,  mental 
as  well  as  bodily,  in  which  the  power  of  the  will  is  so  far  lost  that  they  become 
ahnost  like  the  instincts  of  inferior  life."  (pp.  28,  29.) 

In  applying  these  considerations  to  the  states  already  alluded  to,  he 
proceeds: 

"Here  the  attention,  no  longer  guided,— or  if  at  all,  partially  and  interruptedly, 
—by  the  rational  will,  becomes  submitted  to  the  vague  and  almost  automatic  condL 

*  See  the  Report  of  hto  Lecture  at  the  Royal  Instttution,  March  19,  1859;  contained  in  th« 
Atheottinn,  May  is,  1859. 
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tions  of  the  sensoiium  just  described.  The  actions  upon  it  from  without,  and  the 
reflected  acts  and  moveroents  thereby  induced,  form  a  very  extraordinary  page  in, 
the  history  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  here,  !n  fact,  that  we  must  look  for  explana- 
tion of  those  strange  results  in  animal  maepietism,  electro-biology,  &c.,  which  have 
served  so  greatly  to  perplex  all  ordinary  oDservers,  and  even  some  who  come  better 
prepared  ^r  the  scrutiny  of  such  phenomena.  Without  referring  in  detail  to  things 
often  described  and  very  generally  known,  I  will  at  once  point  out  the  questions 
which  concern  us  in  the  present  mquiry ;  and  which  govern,  in  truth,  every  other 
question  and  argument  in  relation  to  the  topics  just  mentioned.  Are  these  phe- 
nomena— admitted  by  all  to  be  singular  and  striking — derived  from  a  peculiar  agent 
or  influence,  transmitted  from  one  human  body  to  another  by  certain  modes  of 
communication  P  Or  are  they  the  effects  of  various  external  excitements  on  the 
sensorium  and  nervous  system  of  persons  of  a  peculiar  temperament,  analogous  in 
nature  and  origin  to  phenomena  witli  which  we  are  more  familiar  in  sleep,  trance, 
hysteria,  and  other  forms  of  cerebral  or  nervous  disorder  P 

"  'Hiese  questions,  involving  the  very  reality  of  the  mesmeric  theory^,  must  ever 
be  kept  before  us  in  all  observation  or  reasoning  on  the  subject.  It  is  siagularlY 
important  that  this  should  be  done  wherever  experiment  is  concerned ;  inasmuca 
as  they  suggest  those  particular  tests  which  are  essential  to  complete  evidence,  but 
which  have  Deen,  for  the  most  part,  unaccountably  neglected.  In  patting  these 
questions,  moreover,  we  indicate  the  absolute  need,  for  the  rieht  prosecution  of 
tnis  inquiry,  of  familiaritjr  with  the  natural  phenomena  of  health  and  disease  just 
adverted  to.  Without  this  knowledge,  and  without  the  just  perception  of  what 
constitutes  scientific  evidence,  we  might  as  well  be  gazing  on  the  feats  of  a  conjuror 
at  a  public  exhibition,  as  on  those  of  animal  magnetism  in  similar  assemblies." 
(pp.  80,  31.) 

Ae  to  what  have  been  termed  the  "higher  phenomena**  of  Mesmerism, 
Dr.  Holland  makes  the  very  just  remark  that  the  asserted  powers  of  clair- 
voyance, prophecy,  &c.,  require  a  very  diflferent  kind  and  degree  of  evidence 
for  their  establishment,  than  that  which  is  needed  to  verify  those  other 
conditions  which  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  ordinary  changes  in  health  and 
disease.  The  more  carefully  all  those  phenomena  of  mesmerism  are 
examined,  which  present  themselves  with  any  tolerable  constancy,  as  well 
in  the  presence  of  philosophical  sceptics,  as  in  that  of  true  believers,  the  more 
completely  are  they  found  to  be  really  akin  to  those,  which  occur  under 
circumstances  that  demonstrate  the  absence  of  the  very  agency  for  which 
the  Mesmerists  contend.  This  has  been  fully  brought  out  by  the  investiga- 
tion which  the  electro-biological  phenomena  has  received  from  scientific 
enquirers,  especially  in  Edinburgh ;  and  upon  this  point  Dr.  Holland  makes 
the  following  observations,  with  which  we  fully  coincide : 

"  Another  frequent  error  of  belief  it  is  also  important  to  remove.  The  nhenomena 
which  have  been  produced  under  the  name  of  electro-biology,  have  manilestl)^  close 
relationship  to  those  of  Mesmerism,  and  are  connected  by  common  opinion  with  the 
same  mysterious  cause.  Yet  this  remarkable  class  of  facts  does  m  fact  contra- 
dict what  we  have  seen  to  be  the  main  assumption  of  the  Mesmerists ; — that, 
namely,  of  a  bodily  influence  of  A.  upon  B.,  by  which  the  latter  is  brought  into 
what  could  only  be  considered  a  new  state  of  existence ;  mental  as  well  as  bodily, 
active  as  well  as  passive.  The  results  exhibited  by  the  biologists — analogous  m 
kind  and  equally  striking — are  not  alleged  to  proceed  from  any  such  mysterious 
agency ;  but  come  before  us  fairly  as  the  very  curious  effect  of  excitement  of 
various  kinds  upon  certain  peculiar  temperaments;  and,  as  such,  well  illustrate 
some  of  the  topics  under  discussion  in  this  chapter,  and  are  reciprocally  illus- 
trated by  them.  These  relations  have  been  ablv  examined  and  commented  upon  ; 
and  proof  given  that  all  the  more  credible  results  of  animal  magnetism  (ana  the 
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experiments  of  Baron  Keiclienhacli  come  under  the  same  class)  may  be  obtained 
from  a  more  natural  source  than  that  in  whidi  Mesmerists  profess  to  believe." 
(pp.  32,  33.) 

The  "  higher  phenomena,"  however,  seem  only  to  be  vouchsafed  to  those 
who  are  already  either  believers,  or  who  are  disposed  to  become  so,  or  who 
are  in  that  state  of  dogmatic  incredulity,  which,  as  we  have  just  observed, 
is  closely  allied  to  the  unquestioning  reception  of  the  whole  series  of  mes- 
meric marvels«  The  plulosophical  sceptics,  who  require  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  what  they  see,  and  who  insist  upon  probing 
and  examining  into  all  possible  sources  of  fallacy,  are  unfortunately  just  the 
very  people  whose  ^  atmosphere*'  is  unfavourable  to  the  manifestation  of 
the  clairvoyant  and  prophetic  powers,  just  as  the  neighbourhood  of  a  wet 
blanket  prevents  an  electrical  battery  from  retaining  its  charge.  And 
until  some  neutralizing  agency  shall  be  discovered,  we  are  afraid  that  the 
Mesmerizers  must  despair  of  ever  convincing  these  very  troublesome  cos- 
tomers  of  the  reality  of  the  alleged  phenomena;  since,  whilst  they  are  ready 
to  recdve  upon  the  testimony  of  others  such  facts  as  are  conformable  to 
their  previous  knowledge,  they  assert  their  right  to  decline  admitting  as 
of  equal  cogency,  the  testimony  of  the  same  individuals  in  regard  to 
phenomena  which  are  altogether  beyond  their  own  experience,  or  in  complete 
contravention  of  it.  Thus,  for  example,  we  have  always  felt  ourselves 
fully  justified  in  refusing  to  believe  that  Mr.  Lewis,  the  negro  Mesmerizer, 
\if^  a  man  aff  his  feet  by  the  magnetic  '^  traction;''  notwithstanding  that  no 
less  eminent  an  authority  than  Professor  Gregory  assures  us*  that  this 
experiment  has  been  satisfactorily  performed.  AH  that  Professor  Gregory 
himself  saw  was,  that  "  when  Mr.  Lewis  stood  on  a  chair,  and  tried  to  draw 

Mr.  H without  contact  from  the  ground,  he  gradually  rose  on  tiptoe, 

making  the  most  violent  efforts  to  rise,  till  he  was  fixed  by  cataleptic 
rigidity;"  a  phenomenon  by  no  means  surprising  when  properly  interpreted. 
But,  naively  continues  Dr.  Gregory,  '^  Mr,  Lewis  said,  that  had  he  been 

still  more  elevated  above  Mr.  H ,  he  could  have  raised  him  from  the 

floor  without  contact,  and  held  him  thus  suspended  for  a  short  time,  while 
Bome  spectator  should  pass  his  hand  under  the  feet.  Although  this  was 
not  done  in  my  presence,  yet  the  attraction  upwards  was  so  strong,  that  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  by  others 
who  saw  it,  that  this  experiment  has  been  successfully  performed."  And 
be  goes  on  to  assure  us  that  he  did  himself  see  "  this  subject  kept  by 
Mr.  Lewis's  influence  for  some  time  in  a  position  leaning  backwanis,  in 
which  he  could  not  have  remained  for  a  second  without  falling,  in  his  usual 
state,  and  in  which  he  instantly  fell,  when  Mr.  Lewis's  influence  was 
removed."  Now  what  says  Mr.  Lewis  himself  on  this  point  ?  Having 
subsequently  visited  Aberdeen,  where  his  pretensions  were  systematically 
investigated  by  several  of  the  professors  of  the  University,  Mr.  Lewia  distinctly 
disclaimed  the  possession  of  any  such  power  as  that  attributed  to  him  by 
Professor  Gregory,  and  stated  "  that  he  could  only  influence  a  person  lying 
on  the  ground  so  as  to  make  him  start  up,  though  others  were  endeavouring 
to  hold  him  down.''t     What,  now,  are  we  to  think  of  Dr.  Gregory's 

*  Lettera  to  e  Candid  Inqairer,  pp*  98)  •  >• 
t  Sm  Dr.  Redfem's  Taluable  sutement  of  **  Sxamlnatloii  of  Mr.  Lewis's  Experimsnts  on  M es« 
r  in  the  Ediaburgb  MonUily  Joamsl,  Feb.  1853* 
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expression  of  belief  ?  and  what  credit  can  we  attach  to  any  one  statement 
in  his  book,  that  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  ordinary  experience  1 

We  must  not  dwell  any  longer  on  this  topic,  but  must  pass  on  to  notice 
briefly  the  contents  of  the  first  of  Dr.  Holland's  new  chapters, "  On  Mental 
Consciousness,  in  its  Relation  to  Time  and  Succession.**  The  question 
which  he  proposes  for  discussion  is  as  follows : 

"Is  our  mental  existence,  as  interpreted  by  consciousness,  best  viewed  and 
nnderstood  as  a  series  of  acts  and  states^  single  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  suc- 
ceeding each  other  with  more  or  less  rapimty  of  change,  but  in  absolute  and 
unbroken  sequence  P— or  as  a  wide  and  mixed  current,  in  which  various  sensations, 
thoaG;hts,  emotions,  and  volitions  do  actuaUy  coalesce  and  co-exist  as  to  time,  and 
are  simultaneously  testified  to  us  by  this  common  consciousness?"  (p.  48.) 

This  subject,  he  justly  remarks,  has  not  yet  been  so  clearly  defined  or 
explicitly  treated  as  its  importance  merits : 

"  No  adequate  attention  has  been  nven  to  the  singleness  or  exdnsiveness  of  par- 
ticular acts  of  mind — or  to  the  rapioity  of  their  succession— or  to  the  conditions 
which  produce  and  govern  their  change  of  state-H)r  to  the  influence  of  the  will,  as 
the  most  important  of  these  conditions.  Yet  each  one  of  these  points  involves  con- 
clusions of  great  interest ;  and  though  the  nature  of  the  subject,  which  becomes  a 
sort  of  analysis  of  mental  existence,  forbids  the  hope  of  certainty  in  such  conclu- 
sions, yet  is  the  approximation  sufiicient  to  warrant  full  inanity.  Whatever  the 
power  of  comprehension  of  the  mind  at  each  instant  of  time,  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  number  of  objects  coexisting  to  the  consciousness.  How  near  this 
limit  approaches  to  unity  can  never,  peihaps,  be  proved  or  defined ;  but  we  nsay 
proceea  far  in  the  direction  towards  it,  with  constant  reference  to  Time  as  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  question."  (pp.  49, 50.) 

After  pointing  out  the  mode  in  which  the  enquiry  must  be  conducted, 
he  applies  it,  first,  to  the  investigation  of  the  sequential  perception  of  sen- 
sations from  without,  and  then  to  that  of  intellectual  operations  and  emo- 
tional states;  and  arrives  at  what  we  believe  to  be  the  undeniable 
conclusion : 

'*  That  the  consciousness,  which  gives  identity  to  our  mental  existence,  consists 
in  a  series  of  states  incessantly  pressing  upon  one  another— from  causes,  and  under 
conditions,  which  are  in  part  external  to  ourselves,  in  part  depending  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  itself;  but  all  so  far  subordinate  to  time,  that  the  further  we 
analyse  them  the  more  do  we  abridge  their  probable  duration,  and  reduce  them  to 
a  more  single  and  exclusive  form."  (p.  60.) 

He  then  goes  on  to  what  we  regard  as  the  most  important  part  of  the 
whole  enquiry — viz.,  the  power  which  the  will  possesses,  of  determining 
and  controlling  the  succession  of  these  states  of  consciousness;  a  power 
which,  he  justly  says,  '*  is  very  various  in  degree,  but  which,  in  its  full  pos- 
session, and  in  due  exercise,  involves  all  the  highest  intellectual  attainments 
of  which  man  is  capable.**  In  a  subsequent  page,  Dr.  Holland  extends 
this  statement  to  the  moral  part  of  Man's  nature,  affirming  that  his  power 
of  self-elevation  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  this  control  over  the  succes- 
sion of  his  ideas.  In  this,  too,  we  fully  accord  with  him;  having  been  long 
since  assured,  by  the  analysis  of  our  own  consciousness,  that  the  influence 
of  the  will  in  the  direction  of  the  conduct  is  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  exerted,  in 
modifying  the  relative  /oree  of  the  moUvee  whic^  are  the  r^  springs  of 
action,  by  fixing  the  attention  npon  some  of  these,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  a 
strong  light  before  the  mind*s  eje,  whilst  it  withdraws  the  attention  firom 
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others,  and  thus  virtually  throws  them  into  the  background, — just  as 
Dr.  Holland  well  shows  that  it  can  do  with  regard  to  external  objects  of 
sensation.  When  a  man  is  struggling  with  a  temptation,  and  the  motives 
to  good  and  the  motives  to  evil  are  nearly  in  equilibrium,  like  weights  in  the 
two  scales  of  a  balance,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that,  as  some  would  affirm, 
the  will,  acting  as  an  independent  power  or  additional  motive,  makes  either 
scale  preponderate  at  its  bidding;  but  rather  that  it  imparts  an  augmented 
gravity  (if  we  may  so  express  ourselves)  to  the  weights  on  one  side,  by 
directing  the  attention  to  their  value,  whilst  it  diminishes  the  force  of  those 
on  the  other,  by  preventing  the  mind  from  occupying  itself  about  them. 
And  it  is  thus  that "  second  thoughts'*  so  often  come  to  be  best ;  and  that 
haste  in  action  so  often  leads  to  a  wrong  course.  The  disparity  in  the 
degree  in  which  this  power  is  possessed  by  different  individuals,  is  a  very 
common  source  of  diversity,  both  in  mental  action,  and  in  the  conduct  of 
life  which  proceeds  from  it.     Thus,  as  Dr.  Holland  remarks : 

"We  every  daj  meet  men  whose  conversation  is  made  up  of  rambling  incon- 
gruities ;  who  can  hold  to  no  subject  consecutively ;  and  who  seem,  and  actually 
are,  incaj^ble  of  regulating  the  series  and  association  of  their  ideas.  Such  minds 
ate  a  cunous  subject  of  study ;  and  often  yield  more  to  examination  than  those 
higher  intellects  which  have  gained,  either  nom  nature  or  exercbe,  the  dominion 
wanting  to  the  former.  An  argument  with  persous  thus  deficient, — ^fruitless,  probably, 
in  every  other  respect, — becomes  a  sort  of  analysis,  by  which  we  can  discoyer  the 
sudden  and  strange  aberrations  of  thought,  the  faulty  associations,  and  the  dis- 
turbances from  external  impressions,  which,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  perplex 
their  whole  intellectual  existence."    (pp.  66, 67.) 

The)re  is  another  phase,  which  our  author  does  not  notice;  that  in  which 
there  is  a  full — ^perhaps  even  an  extraordinary — ^measure  of  intellectual 
power,  but  a  want  of  that  determining  control  over  it,  which  is  necessary 
to  keep  it  steady  to  any  fixed  purpose.  Of  this  combination  we  find  a  typical 
example  in  Coleridge,  who  might  be  almost  described  as  a  thinking  machine 
that  would  run  on  automatically  to  an  unlimited  extent  when  once  wound 
up  and  set  going,  but  who  yet  possessed  scarcely  any  power  of  self- direction, 
dther  as  regarded  the  course  of  his  thoughts,  or  the  actions  of  his  life. 

The  practical  conclusion  of  this  chapter  is  most  important,  and  can- 
not be  too  strongly  or  too  early  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  one. 
The  discriminating  practitioner  is  so  constantly  witnessing  the  lamentable 
results  of  the  want  of  early  acquirement  of  habits  of  self  control,  that  he 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  objects  to  be  kept  in 
view  in  the  education  of  the  young;  no  amount  of  intellectual  acquirement 
being  comparable  in  value  with  that  power  of  self-direction,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  constitutes,  in  our  apprehension,  the  most  essential  difference 
between  the  psychical  nature  of  Man  and  that  of  the  more  rational  among 
brutes,  and  gives  to  him  such  ability  as  he  possesses  of  striving  to  attain 
a  higher  elevation : 

"Can  this  voluntary  power  over  the  course  and  succession  of  mental  states — 
thus  varying  in  different  individuals,  and  limited  in  all, — ^be  exercised  and  cultivated 
in  such  way  as  to  enlarge  its  scope,  and  giye  it  greater  energy  to  resist  the  causes 
which  control  it  ?  Experience  answers  at  once,  and  unequivocally,  that  it  may  be 
so.  The  faculty  in  question  is  given  us  not  merely  to  use,  but  to  educate  and 
exalt.  It  is  emmenUy  capable  of  cultivation  bv  steady  intention  of  mind  and 
habitual  exercise ;  and,  rightly  thus  exercised,  it  becomes  one  of  the  highest  per- 
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fections  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  being.    By  no  qniilLtj  is  one  man  better 

distinguished  from  another,  than  by  the  mastery  acquired  over  the  subject  and 
course  of  his  thoughts— by  the  power  of  discarding  what  is  desultory,  frivolous,  or 
de^ading;  and  ofadherin^  singly  and  steadHv  to  those  objects  which  enlarge  and 
invigorate  the  mind  in  their  pursuit."  (pp.  67,  68.) 

In  the  chapter  On  Time  as  an  Element  in  Mentcd  Functions,  we  do  not 
find  much  additional  matter.  The  following  obsenration,  however,  is  one 
of  much  interest ;  and  many  of  our  readers  will  be  able,  we  doubt  not^  to 
confirm  it  from  their  own  experience, 

''In  many  cases  of  affection  of  the  sensorium — as  in  the  progress  of  recovering 
from  apoplectic  seizure,  or  generally  in  cases  of  partial  coma, — a  certain  and  often 
considerable  time  may  be  observed  to  elapse  between  a  question  asked  of  the  patient 
and  his  reply.  And  this  seemingly  without  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  answer  to  be 
given,  or  any  apparent  fault  in  the  act  of  articulation,  except  slowness  and  greater 
effort — ^but,  rather,  as  if  the  mind  received  the  perception  more  tardily  than  is 
usual  or  natural— -or  more  slowly  put  itself  into  action  through  the  external  OTsans 
in  reply.  Occasionally,  though  aware  of  the  fact  from  former  experience,  I  have 
been  led  by  the  length  of  the  interval  to  ask  another  question  before  the  first  was 
answered ;  this  answer  following  afterwards,  as  if  no  such  second  question  had  inter- 
vened. Several  cases  I  have  noted  where  a  full  minute  has  passed  before  the 
organs  were  put  into  motion  for  articulate  reply."  (p.  70.) 

The  chapter  On  Sleep  is  one  that  is  peculiarly  fertile  in  valuable 
suggestions;  and  we  attach  particular  importance  to  those  that  have 
reference  to  the  doctrine  which  it  is  Dr.  Holland's  main  object  to  enforce 
and  illustrate— namely,  that  sleep  must  not  be  regarded  as  ''a  unity 
of  state,**  but  is  "  a  series  of  fluctuating  conditions,  of  which  no  two 
moments  perhaps  are  strictly  alike,'*  ''these  variations  extending  from 
complete  wakefulness  to  the  most  perfect  sleep  of  which  we  have  cog- 
nizance either  from  outward  or  inward  signs.*'  It  is  surprising,  as 
Dr.  Holland  justly  remarks,  that  this  fact,  brought  constantly  under  notice 
by  the  most  famiHar  experience,  should  be  so  little  regarded  m  all  common 
reasoning  on  the  subject.  The  ordinary  phenomena  of  that  transition  from 
the  waking  to  the  sleeping  life  which  occurs  every  day  of  our  lives,  pass 
unheeded  on  account  of  their  natv/ralnesa ;  and  we  satisfy  ourselves  with 
the  result  of  the  various  influences  which  tend  to  produce  this  transition, 
without  studying  their  modus  operandi. 

"But  let  it  happen,"  continues  our  author,  "that  similar  conditions  are  pro- 
duced by  xnesmenc  passes  or  other  similar  means,  and  the  phenomena  are  loodced 
upon  with  astonishment  and  awe.  The  deep  interest  which  nghtlv  belongs  to  sleep 
in  its  ordinary  state,  is  excited  for  the  first  time  by  the  unwontea  manner  in  which 
it  is  brought  on ;  and  a  great  function  of  our  nature,  ever  open  to  rational  enquiry, 
is  thus  mystified  and  obscured  by  the  manipulations  of  art.     (p.  83.) 

The  so-called  mesmeric  sleep,  he  justly  remarks  in  another  part»  does 
not  differ  so  much  from  some  forms  of  natural  sleep,  as  these  differ  among 
each  other;  "  the  intermediate  gradations  express  that  general  law  of  con- 
tinuity which  pervades  and  explains  all  these  phenomena.**  And,  with 
ourselves,  he  attaches  great  value  to  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism, — the 
peculiar  sleep  induced  by  the  fixed  gaze  at  an  object  so  closely  approxi- 
mated to  the  eyes  as  to  require  a  considerable  convergence  of  the  optic 
axes,  as  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Braid, — and  to  those  of  electro-biology» 
which  is  a  state  of  reverie  rather  than  of  sleep,  brought  on  by  the  same 
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filed  gase  at  an  oljeet  more  remote.  Observation  of  such  states  fills  up 
the  lacuna  that  would  otherwise  exist ;  and  shows  us  how  close  a  relation 
there  is  between  the  phenomena  which  present  themselves  in  these  various 
gradations,  and  the  modes  in  which  they  are  respectively  induced, — a  rela- 
tion which  may  be  legitimately  extended  also  to  the  mesmeric  sleep,  and 
deprives  it  of  all  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  indiscriminating  and  uninformed 
enquirer,  most  strongly  indicates  a  power  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject 
of  it  by  some  external  agency. — ^The  whole  of  this  chapter  is  well  worthy 
of  attentive  study;  as  is  also  that  which  succeeds  it.  On  the  RdcOions  of 
Drwming,  InatmUy^  dsc.  From  this,  however,  we  shall  only  extract  the 
following  passage,  in  which  Dr.  Holland  notices  the  illustration  which  may 
be  found  of  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  and  insanity,  in  the  waking  moods 
of  our  minds, 

"  Dreams  appear  inconsecative  in  the  series  of  impressions  and  thouffhts  which 
compose  them ;  and  are  so,  in  fact,  in  different  degrees,  according  to  the  varying 
oonoition  of  sleep.  Bat  let  any  one  follow  with  consciousness  or  unmediate  recol- 
lection  the  ramblings  and  transitions  of  the  waking  state,  when  the  mind  is  not 
bound  down  to  any  one  subject,  and  no  strong  impressions  are  present  to  the 
senses-— and  he  will  often  find  these  no  less  sin^ilar,  abrapt,  and  rapid  in  chan^ ; 
though  the  effect  of  such  irregularity  is  here  subordinate  to  certain  regulatmg 
causes,  which  are  absent  during  sleep. 

"The  admission  of  external  sensations  is  amoncst  the  most  important  of  these. 
Their  influence  in  correcting  aberrant  trains  of  thought  is  marked  in  nxunerous 
familiar  instances ;  still  more  remarkably  when  causes  of  actual  disorder  are  pre- 
sent^ A  person  on  the  verge  of  intoxication  feels  confusion  of  thought  rapidly 
coming  on  him  when  he  closes  his  eyes,  which  is  lessened  or  removed  when  opening 
them  again ;  and  such  alternation  may  repeatedly  occur.  A  patient  unaer  low 
rambling  delirium  will  often  pause  from  this  when  a  question  is  asked  him,  or  when 
any  distmct  impression  is  made  on  the  senses ;  relapsing  almost  instantly  a^n  into 
the  same  state.  Examples  of  this  kind  show  how  slight  the  Hue  is,  if  hne  there 
be,  which  separates  the  healthy  actions  of  mind  from  those  of  morbid  nature, 
(pp.  135, 126.) 

The  title  of  Dr.  Holland's  chapter  On  the  Memory,  as  affected  by  Age 
and  Disease,  includes,  as  he  remarks,  some  of  the  most  curious  phenomena 
which  come  under  the  notice  of  tlie  physician.  But  the  subject,  both  in 
its  physiological  and  in  its  psychological  aspects,  is  one  whidi  seems 
almost  to  bi^e  enquiry,  so  strange  and  diverse  are  the  changes  which  this 
faculty  undergoes.  Dr.  Holland's  main  object,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  to 
connect  the  perversions  which  we  see  it  to  undergo  from  disease  or 
accident,  with  its  normal  operations;  and  he  points  out  many  very  inter* 
esting  relations  of  this  kind,  which  are  well  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
He  draws  an  important  distinction  near  the  outset,  which  we  have  our- 
selves frequently  had  occasion  to  make,  but  which  has  been  very  com« 
monly  overlooked,  between  simple  memory,  and  the  act  or  faculty  of 
recoBecdon, — between  the  mere  assemblage  and  aggregation  of  materials  in 
the  mind,  and  the  power  of  recalling  and  combining  them  by  a  voluntary 
effort.  It  seems  probable  that  no  change  ever  tekea  place  in  our  oon*- 
Bciousness,  without  leaving  an  i/mpression  behind  it,  which  may  be  revived 
at  some  future  time,  however  remote,  either  by  suggestions  independent  of 
the  will,  or  by  a  voluntary  act  of  recollection  (which  we  believe  to  be 
nothing  else  than  a  revival  of  the  desiderated  impression  by  suggestions 
puiposely  brought  to  act  upon  it),  or,  it  may  be,  by  the  return  of  a  oertain 
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fiet  of  phjfflGal  conditions  which  act  more  directly  than  through  the  <^aniiel 
of  suggestion,  as  in  the  delirium  of  fever.  And  that  our  recollection  of 
even  the  most  familiar  things  is  due  to  the  power  of  yoluntarilj  directing 
our  thoughts,  is  most  curiously  shown  in  the  (so-called)  '*  hiologized**  state, 
in  which  the  suhject,  on  heing  assured  that  he  cannot  remember  the  moet 
&miliar  thing — his  own  name  for  example— loses  his  power  of  recalling  it, 
through  the  very  oonyiction  which  for  the  time  possesses  his  whole  mind, 
of  the  impossibility  of  the  act.  Now,  this  is  only  an  intensified  condition 
of  a  state  of  which  almost  every  one  must  be  occasionally  oonsdous,  in 
which  the  anxious  doubt  of  success  itself  becomes  the  cause  of  failure,  because 
"  it  interrupts  by  its  presence  those  trains  of  association  upon  which  recol- 
lection  depends;**  whilst  '^  restored  confidence  repairs  the  failure,  by  exclud- 
ing this  cause  of  disturbance,  and  enabling  the  mind  to  concentrate  itself 
again  upon  its  object." 

In  the  chapters  On  the  Bram  as  a  Double  Organ,  and  On  Phrenology , 
we  find  so  little  that  is  new,  that  we  need  not  stop  to  comment  upon  them. 
That  On  Insimcte  and  EabUsy  on  the  other  hand,  being  entirely  new,  and 
presenting  the  subject  in  an  aspect  which  is  in  many  respects  novel,  seenais 
to  call  for  an  extended  notice.  Our  limits,  however,  do  not  enable  us  to 
say  more,  than  that  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  thoroughly  philosophical 
spirit;  a  broad  basis  being  laid  in  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  phe- 
nomena; and  Uie  relations  between  the  diflPerent  groups  of  these  being 
pointed  out  with  that  discrimination  and  sagacity  which  are  so  abundantly 
displayed  in  Dr.  Holland's  other  writings.  The  essential  correspondence 
between  the  purely  instinctive  actions  of  animals,  and  the  various  gradar 
tions  of  automatic  action  in  man,  is  the  point  upon  which  he  most  dwells. 

A  large  portion  of  the  last  chapter,  On  the  Preeent  Stale  of  Inquiry  uUo 
the  Nervous  System,  is  altogether  new;  and  much  of  what  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  volume  of  which  the  chapter  originally  formed  part,  has 
been  rewritten,  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Of 
the  new  matter,  a  considerable  proportion  bears  upon  those  dynamical  rela- 
tions, which  the  progress  of  enquiry  seems  to  indicate  that  n^rve-foroe 
possesses,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  physical  forces,  and  on  the  oth^,  to  mental 
agency :  this  is  a  question,  however,  which  we  propose  to  consider  in  our 
next  number;  and  we  shall  therefore  postpone  until  then  any  notice  of 
Dr.  Holland's  cautiously-expressed  but  very  suggestive  views. 

In  taking  leave  of  our  author  for  the  present,  we  again  tender  him  our 
thanks  for  this  very  seasonable  contribution  to  a  department  of  enquiry, 
which  no  one  possesses  such  opportunities  of  promoting,  as  the  physician 
who  is  prepared  for  it  by  his  previous  studies  and  habits  of  thought;  and 
which  no  physician  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  has  shown  more  ability 
than  himself  to  pursue. 
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PAET  SECOND. 


Abt.  L—Paihologf/  of  the  Human  Eye,     By  John  Dalrtmplk,  F.R.S., 
F.RC.S.     Fasciculi  vni.  <fe  ix.— Zwwibn,  1852. 

The  Botisfiiction  with  which  we  shoold  have  annoanced  ihe  completion  of 
this  nniivalled  work,  is  overdouded  by  the  regret  which  we  feel,  in  com- 
mon with  all  who  were  acquainted  with  its  distinguished  and  estimable 
author,  at  his  early  decease.  For  some  time  previously  to  his  death,  he 
had  porfbrmed  his  professional  duties  with  increasing  difficulty,  in  conse- 
qu^ice  of  seyere  pulmonary  affection;  but  he  still  laboured  in  his  yocation 
with  aeal  and  success,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation,  acquired  within 
a  eomparatiyely  short  period,  sudi  as  most  men  would  consider  it  an  ample 
reward  to  have  attained  in  a  long  life.  That  his  practice  was  based  on  a 
thoroogh  knowledge  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of  the 
eye,  we  need  scarcely  infcnnn  our  readers.  His  treatise  on  the  '^  Anatomy  of 
the  Human  Eye,"  published  in  1834,  was  the  first  work  specially  devoted 
to  that  subject,  that  was  at  all  worthy  of  it,  in  the  English  language ;  and 
it  still  remains  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive.  And  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  pathology  of  the  organ,  no  better  evidence  could  be 
afforded,  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  work  now  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion. Among  the  benefits  which  Mr.  Dalrymple  has  conferred  upon 
ophthalmic  practice,  it  has  not  been  among  the  least  that  he  did  much  to 
keep  it  from  the  hands  of  those  who  would  have  carried  it  on  upon  an 
empirical  basia,  and  to  maintain  its  place  as  a  branch  of  surgical  science  and 
art.  Himself  the  son  of  a  distingnidied  provincial  snrgeon^  and  thoroughly 
educated  in  the  whole  range  of  surgical  acquirement,  he  constantly  kept 
before  his  mind  the  fundamental  relations  which  ophthalmic  surgery  bears 
to  every  other  branch  of  practice,  all  being  offsets  from  one  common  stem ; 
and  although  his  labours  were  latterly  restricted  to  this  sole  department,  it 
was  simply  because  his  time  was  so  ^illy  occupied  in  it,  that  he  had  none 
to  spare  for  any  other.  His  professional  position  as  a  mivrgeony  and  not  a 
mt  re  oeuU^,  was  honourably  recognised  by  his  election,  not  many  months 
before  his  death,  to  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  Jirte  plate  of  tiie  Eighth  Part  b  chiefly  devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
Strabismus;  a  convergent  and  a  divergent  form  of  that  complaint  being 
represented.  With  r^;ard  to  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  this  affection,  Mr. 
Dalrymple  remarks  that  the  failure  in  a  large  number  of  the  results  of  its 
performance  has  caused  it  to  fall  into  undeserved  discredit;  but  that  the 
impossibility  of  anything  like  a  certain   prognosis  of  success,  in  any 
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individual  case,  should  prevent  a  surgeon  from  undertaking  it  without  a  full 
explanation  to  the  patient  (and  to  the  parents,  in  the  case  of  a  young  sub- 
ject) of  the  possible  consequence  of  failure.  In  his  own  practice,  he  never 
operated  on  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  recommended  that  a 
trial  should  be  given  to  the  constitutional  and  special  treatment  by  which 
the  affection  is  sometimes  cured  or  ameliorated.  The  other  subject  of  this 
plate  is  Ptosis,  which  is  dependent  upon  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  third  pair 
of  nerves,  whose  existence  is  usually  indicated  previously  by  some  degree 
of  palsy  of  the  iris  and  of  strabismus  divergens. — ^The  aeoond  plate  is 
intended  to  illustrate  palsy  of  the  facial  nerve;  but  it  is,  we  think,  less 
happy  than  most  of  Mr.  Bagg*s  delineations;  since,  until  we  understood  its 
meaning,  we  conceived  it  to  be  of  a  very  different  nature,  the  paralysed  side 
being  the  one  that  appears  in  the  most  natural  state.  The  subjects  of  the 
third  and  fourth  plates  are  somewhat  miscellaneous.  Three  figures  of  the 
third  plate  are  occupied  upon  cysts  of  the  anterior  diamber,  whose  oeour- 
rence  is  by  no  means  rare,  although  true  entozoa  so  seldom  present  then^ 
selves  in  that  situation,  that  Mr.  Dalrymple  states  that  he  has  never 
witnessed  a  case  of  the  kind.  Two  such  cases  have  been  seen  and  de« 
scribed  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  of  GHasgow;  and  we  have  ourselves  met  with 
another.  The  fourth  figure  represents  a  singular  form  of  Chemosis,  due  to 
deep-seated  inflammation  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  orbit,  one  of  the  most 
painful  and  even  dangerous  diseases  to  which  the  organs  of  vision  are  liable; 
of  this  disease,  Mr.  Dalrymple  narrates  two  striking  cases,  in  one  of  which 
the  eye  was  saved,  whilBt  in  the  other  it  was  very  rapidly  destroyed.  And 
the  fifth  figure  very  &ithfully  delineates  that  change  of  position  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  known  as  Exophthalmos,  in  which  it  is  thrust  forwards  by 
the  pressure  of  tumours  &o. — In  the  Jtyurth  plate,  conical  cornea  is  the 
first  subject  represented,  or  rather  attempted,  it  being  "  particularly 
difficult,*'  or  rather,  we  should  say,  impossible,  "  to  convey  in  a  drawing  the 
very  peculiar  aspect  presented  by  a  living  specimen  of  this  disease^" 
Another  figure  more  successfully  portrays  a  form  of  that  curious  affection, 
Microphthalmus,  in  which,  instead  of  a  defect  of  size  of  the  entire  globe  of 
the  eye,  there  was  deficient  development  of  the  cornea  and  iris  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  organ,  the  sclerotic  being  prolonged  considerably  over 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  so  as  almost  to  give  the  appearance  of  arcus 
senilis.  The  opposite  condition,  general  hypertrophy  of  the  globe  or  Buph*- 
thalmns,  is  next  illustrated;  this  differing  from  Hydrops  oculi,  with  iduch 
it  has  been  confounded,  in  the  absence  of  disease  or  of  alteration  in  the 
normal  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  organ.  And  lastly,  we  have  two 
figures  of  Coloboma  iridis;  one  representing  the  most  common  form,  in 
which  the  pupil  is  a  perpendicular  slit  in  the  iris,  resembling  that  of  a  oat; 
whilst  in  the  other,  which  is  a  rarer  malformation,  the  pupil  is  elongated  in 
the  horizontal  direction,  as  in  ruminant  animals. 

Of  the  Ninth  and  conduding  Part  it  is  but  right  for  us  to  state,  that  its 
entire  material  was  prepared  b^re  Mr.  Dalrymple*s  death;  the  plates  having 
been  already  lithographed  and  in  the  hands  of  the  oolourer,  whilst  the 
letter-i^ess  was  in  possession  of  the  printer.  And  it  is  no  small  matter  of 
congratulation  to  the  publisher  and  the  purchasers  of  tiiis  admirable  and 
beautiful  production,  that  such  was  the  case.  This  fasciculus  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  Mali^narU  Diseases  of  the  Effe;  which  are  delineated  with  a 
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beauty  and  accuracy  that  we  Tenthre  to  affirm  have  never  been  surpassed,--* 
we  much  doubt  if  they  have  been  equalled.  The  forms  of  cancer  described 
by  Mr.  Dalrymple  as  affecting  the  eye,  are  medullary  sarcoma  or  fungus 
bsBmatodes,  melanosis,  and  carcinoma  or  scirrhus.  He  has  never  seen 
colloid  cancer  in  or  about  tiie  eye;  and  considers  osteo-sarcoma  as  probably 
only  a  modification  of  medullary  cancer,  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
tissue  implicated.  Of  all  forms  of  this  frightful  malady,  he  states  that 
the  white  medullary  fungus  is  the  most  common;  this,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  affecting  children  between  two  and  ten  years  of  age, 
but  adults  not  being  entirely  exempt  from  its  ravages.  On  the  contrary,  true 
carcinoma  never  presents  itself  in  the  veiy  young,  and  rarely  until  after  the 
middle  period  of  life;  and  melanosis,  though  occasionaUy  seen  in  early 
adalt  life,  is  more  common  towards  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Dabymple  has  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  medullary  sarcoma;  and  the  r^rult  <^  his  experience  is  most 
ttnfiivoarable  to  operative  interference.  He  has  never  known  an  instance 
in  which  the  disease  has  not  returned  after  extirpation  of  the  eyeball;  and 
this  usually  within  so  short  a  peaod,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  if  the  operation 
had  even  succeeded  in  prolonging  life.  Booner  or  later,  the  dbease  invariably 
proves  fiital  by  extension  to  the  toon;  as  is  evidenced  by  the  po8t-moTi«iif$ 
^aeofvery  of  tumours  in  the  course  of  the  optic  tract,  about  the  base  of  the 
bndn,  or  even  upon  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  in  those  cases  in  which 
an  examination  has  been  made;  and  by  the  symptoms  preceding  death, 
when  such  examination  has  not  been  permitted.  The  extirpation  of  the 
eye,  even  in  a  very  early  stage  of  disease  of  that  organ,  offers  no  security 
whatevw  against  such  extension;  for  Mr.  Dalr3rmple  has  seen  cases  in 
whidi  death  took  place  from  fungoid  tumours  of  the  brain,  whilst  as  yet 
the  ocular  disease  was  in  its  very  first  stage,  being  limited  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  globe,  and  not  having  produced  any  enlargement  of  the  organ. 
In  no  case  of  genuine  medullary  fungus  of  the  eye,  therefore,  would  he 
either  have  performed,  or  have  sanctioned,  the  extirpation  of  the  eye  balL 
He  subeequently  assigns  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis,  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease^  as  an  additional  reason  for  the  non-performance  of  the  opera- 
tion at  that  period;  for  the  metallic  lustrous  reflection  seen  at  the  fundus 
of  the  eye,  which  is  almost  always  the  first  marked  symptom  of  medullary 
cancer,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  it,  this  effect  of  the  development  of  a 
stratum  or  of  tubercles  of  cancerous  structure  in  the  retina  being  simulated 
by  a  deposit  of  simple  exudation-cells  in  fibrinous  dropsy  of  the  eye,  in 
acute  or  chronic  choroiditis,  and  in  scrofulous  inflammation;  as  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Travers,  whose  views  on  this  subject  have  been  fiiliy 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Dalzymple^s  observations.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
some  of  the  cases  in  which  extirpation  has  been  considered  to  have  been 
successfully  performed,  have  been  of  this  latter  kind.  The  first  plate  con- 
tains two  figures  representing  the  early  stage  of  medullary  sarcoma,  in  which 
it  is  as  yet  limited  to  the  retina;  and  a  third  fig^e  illustrating  the  condi* 
tion  oi  the  eye  when  the  fungous  growth  has  advanced  forwarded  producing 
enlargement  of  the  globe,  disorganization  of  its  internal  structure,  and 
pressure  upon  the  sclerotic  coat  and  cornea^  which  occasions  the  former  to 
yield  in  staphylomatous  bulgings,  and  the  latter  to  slough,  forming  an 
opening  from  which  the  fongous  granulations  sprout  forth.    Three  other 
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figures  are  from  prepurations  which  Bhow  the  extension  of  the  fungous 
disease  along  the  course  of  the  optic  nerre  to  the  hram,  before  the  globe  of 
the  eje  had  been  seriously  affected;  in  one  of  these  case%  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  pronounced  before  death  that  any  other  than  scrofulous 
disease  was  present^  for  the  cornea  and  lens  were  clear,  the  iris  unscathed, 
and  the  white  exudation  behind  presented  no  appearances  that  may  not  be 
assumed  by  a  fibrinous  effusion ;  and  yet  not  only  was  the  theca  of  the  optic 
nerve  distended  with  cancerous  deposit,  but  there  were  numerous  fungoid 
tumours  about  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  eecand  plate  is  entirely  occupied 
with  a  single  illustration,  and  this  a  singularly  fiuthiul  and  beautiful  one,  of 
the  advanced  stage  of  tUs  terrible  dis^»e;  the  case  was  one  in  which  the 
morbid  growth  haid  apparently  been  entirely  removed  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Scott,  but  reappeared  within  three  or  four  mouths;  and  at  the  time  the 
drawing  was  made — ^about  six  weeks  before  the  patient's  death — ^it  pro- 
jected from  the  orbit  to  the  siae  <^  a  large  orange,  partly  covered  by  the 
livid  and  extended  skin  of  the  eyelids,  in  a  manner  that  has  been  repre- 
sented by  the  artist  with  a  fearful  truthfulness.  As  the  tumour  increases 
in  size,  its  surface  softens,  and  portions  of  it  die  and  form  sloughs,  which 
are  again  and  again  detached  as  brown  and  dead  d^nia;  this  stage,  also,  is 
beautifully  represented  in  the  first  figure  of  the  fourth  plate.  So  far  from 
the  bulk  of  the  tumour,  however,  being  diminished  by  this  partial  destruc- 
tion of  its  substance,  it  continues  to  increase  in  consequence  of  its  inherent 
activity  of  growth ;  and  the  patient  dies  exhausted  by  frequently-recurring 
haemorrhage,  or  drained  by  the  discharge,  unless  more  speedily  carried  off 
by  encephalic  disease. 

The  third  plate  represents  a  case  of  scirrhus  of  the  eyeball,  occurring 
in  a  woman  seventy^four  years  of  age.  This  form  of  cancer  may  com- 
mence, not  merely  in  the  globe  of  the  eye,  but  also  in  the  lachrymal  gland, 
or  even  amongst  the  cellular  and  fibrous  contents  of  the  orbit.  When  the 
morbid  growth  is  limited  to  the  lachrymal  gland,  there  seems  adequate 
ground  for  its  extirpation ;  cases  having  occurred  in  which  the  operation 
has  been  i^parently  successful.  And  Mr.  Dalrymple  would  not  absolutely 
forbid  the  removal  of  the  globe  when  this  is  involved  in  the  disease,  provided 
that  there  is  no  indication  of  its  existence  elsewhere;  although  its  return 
must  be  seriously  apprehended.  No  other  save  palliative  treatment  can,  in 
his  opinion,  be  productive  of  anything  but  an  injurious  result.  His  com- 
mentary on  this  plate  contains  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  genaral 
pathology  and  therapeutics  of  cancerous  diseases.  In  common  with  most 
writers  who  have  recently  examined  the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  he 
considers  that  the  malignant  cachexia  is  rather  the  cause  than  the  con- 
sequence of  the  localised  growth ;  and  that  the  "  reproductive  law  of  the  can- 
cer-cell is,  in  all  probability,  closely  connected  with  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  individual,"  this  condition  being  more 
favourable  to  the  multiplication  of  a  low  type  of  cells,  than  to  their  deve- 
lopment into  a  higher  form.  Hence  he  considers,  that  "  if  the  sdence  of 
medicine  should  ever  so  far  advance,  as  to  suggest  a  cure  for  malignant 
diseases,  it  will  be  in  the  direction  of  such  agents  as  shall  increase  the 
vital  powers."  Unfortunately  we  are  acquainted  with  no  other  agents  of 
this  kind,  than  sudi  as  exert  a  general  hygienic  influence,  and  can  scarcely 
think  it  probable  that  any  such  will  be  discovered.    Here,  as  elsewhere, 
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W6  have  the  means  of  prevention  more  eerlatnly  within  our  reach,  than 
those  of  care.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  general  opinion,  that  malignant  diseases 
are  on  the  increase;  and  it  behoves  us  diligently  to  study  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  mosl  prone  to  develop  themselves,  that  we  may 
detertnine  for  them,  if  possible,  what  has  already  been  deterouned  in  greal 
degree  with  regard  to  tlie  nearly-allied  group  of  scroftilous  diseases. 

The  fowih  plate  contains  two  illustrations  of  Melanosis  of  the  eye;  a 
form  of  disease  which  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  as  distinguished  from 
ordinary  cancer  (some  patholog^ts  considering  it  as  an  incidental  asso* 
ciation  of  dark  granular  pigment  with  ordinary  cancer-cells),  by  its 
inferior  malignancy;  its  eztrrpation  by  operation  being  unquestionably  less 
Kkely  to  be  followed  by  the  re-appearance  of  the  disease,  than  is  that  of 
the  morbid  growths  already  adverted  to.  There  is  also  a  representation 
of  an  orbital  tumour,  the  nature  of  which  was  for  a  long  time  extremely 
doubtful,  but  which  is  considered  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  to  have  been  of  a 
carcinomatous  nature.  And,  lastly,  there  is  a  beautiful  delineation  of  a 
malignant  tumour  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  which  had  been  the  source  of 
Amaurosis.  No  attempt  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  to  inehide 
illustrations  of  the  last-named  disease  in  his  series  of  deUneations ;  because, 
as  he  justly  remarks,  the  objective  symptoms  are  scarcely  subjects  for  the 
artist,  the  dilated  pupil  owing  its  pathognomonic  signification  rather  to  its 
immobility  than  to  its  size,  while  the  peculiar  brightness  of  the  organ  caa 
scarcely  be  expressed  in  a  drawing.  '^ Moreover,'*  he  oontinues,  ''the 
history  of  amaurosis  has  yet  to  be  written;  it  is  among  the  most  difficult 
subjects  in  ophthalmic  medicine,  and  well  worthy  the  labour  of  a  life  to 
investigate,  explain,  and  supply  a  rational  and  successful  therapeia.** 

In  bringing  our  notice  of  this  work  to  a  close,  it  is  but  right  that  we 
should  mtdLe  our  readers  clearly  understand  what  it  does,  and  what  it 
does  not,  profess  to  teach.  Its  author  designed  it  to  comprise  ''  selected 
specimens  of  those  forms  of  disease  of  the  organs  of  vision  most  frequently 
met  with  in  practice;**  and  this  intention  he  has  fully  carried  out.  Though 
our  own  experience  has  not  only  made  us  familiar  with  all  the  commoner 
forms  of  ophthalmi6  disease,  but  has  also  brought  us  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  rarer,  we  cannot  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  Cystiowcus 
in  the  anterior  chamber,  we  have  met  with  a  single  disease  capable  of 
this  kind  of  illustration,  which  is  not  here  faithfully  portrayed.  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple did  Thot  intend,  however,  to  make  his  work  a  complete  treatise  on 
the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  comparable  to  that  of  Professor  Von 
Ammon ;  and  whibt  we  may  regret  that  no  such  treatise  exists  in  our 
language,  we  still  cannot  but  feel  that  the  plan  which  he  has  so  ably 
and  satisfactorily  carried  out,  is  the  one  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
ophthalmic  practice  in  this  country,  is  likely  to  be  fiar  more  beneficial  than 
any  other  would  have  been.  For  we  have  had  many  occasions  of  seeii^ 
how  erroneous  is  the  diagnosis  too  frequently  made  by  those  who  have 
not  specially  attended  to  ophthalmic  surgery,  and  how  injurious,  either  by 
omission  or  commission,  has  been  the  treatment  pursued  in  consequence  of 
that  faulty  diagnosis;  and  as  those  who  have  no  opportunity  of  studying 
these  diseases  on  an  extensive  scale,  may  be  most  effectually  aided  by 
cbaraoteristtc  delineatioBS  of  theniy  wa  ]!^oe  that  a.  work  now  exists 
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which  may  be  most  conscientiously  recommended  for  this  purpose.  Still 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  very  best  figures  and  descriptions  are 
far  less  instructive  than  the  actual  observation  of  the  diseases  themselves 
in  their  successive  phases ;  and  no  student  ought  to  consider  himself  pre- 
pared for  general  practice,  who  has  not  taken  the  opportunities  which 
metropolitan  or  large  provincial  institutions  abundantly  afford,  of  Uani" 
liarizing  himself  with  the  latter. 

AitT.  II. — The  London  Dispensatory:  a  Practical  Synoptia  of  Materia 
Medica,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeutics.  By  the  late  Akthokt  Tobd 
Thomson,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c,  &c  Eleventh  Edition.  Edited  by 
Alfred  Babino  Qabrod,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics  in  University  College,  London,  &c.,  &c — London,  1852. 
8vo,  pp.  1230. 

The  recent  alterations  in  the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopceias,  to  which 
we  have  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  on  former  occasions,  of  course 
rendered  it  necessary  that  all  the  works  which  are  principally  based  upon 
them  should  undergo  revision;  and  the  re-editing  of  Dr.  Thomson's  well- 
known  Dispensatory,  the  value  of  which  has  been  attested  by  the  sale  of  no 
fewer  than  ten  editions,  has  been  entrusted  to  Dr.  Thomson's  successor, 
Dr.  Garrod,  who  has  performed  his  task  in  a  manner  which,  in  our  opinion, 
reflects  great  credit  upon  his  judgment,  as  well  as  upon  his  industiy  and 
accuracy.  We  shall  extract  the  chief  part  of  his  prdiaoe,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  nature  of  the  alterations  which  he  has  made: 

"  It  has  been  the  great  aim  of  the  editor  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
matter  of  the  author,  and  only  to  make  such  alteratioius  as  the  changes  in  the  Phar- 
macopceias and  the  progress  of  science  have  rendered  necessaiy.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  arrangement  of  the  work  has  been  preserved,  with  a  few  imim- 
portant  exceptions.  Part  I.  wiH  be  found  considerably  reduced  in  extent ;  but  it  is 
oelieved  that  the  diminution  is  not  due  to  the  removal  of  any  important  matter. 
In  the  various  editions  through  which  the  work  had  passed,  much  material  had 
gradually  accumulated,  which  the  editor  considered  might  be  advantageously 
remove^  consisting  of  speculative  discussions  on  the  constitution  of  matter  and 
other  subjects,  which,  although  valuable  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  have  now 
ceased  to  be  so ;  all  that  is  essential  has  been  embodied  in  Farts  11.  and  III.,  w 
added  to  the  Appendix.  In  Part  II.  the  important  alterations  are  as  follow :— In 
the  first  place,  any  new  dru^  contained  in  the  lists  of  materia  medica  in  the  new 
Pharmacopceias  have  been  aaded.  A  few  of  the  dru^  not  now  officinal,  and  which 
have  fallen  into  disuse,  have  been  omitted.  Again,  certain  articles  have  been 
introduced,  which,  though  not  officinal,  have  recentlv  gained  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  remedies.  Little  or  no  alteration  has  been  maae  m  the  botanical  description 
or  history  of  the  drugs,  except  where  change  of  name  has  rendered  such  necessary. 
The  descriptions  of  these  by  the  author  have  long  been  considered  as  constituting 
one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  work,  and  have  been  freely  made  use  <^by 
various  compilers  of  dispensatories.  In  describing  the  composition  of  the  various 
articles  in  the  materia  medica,  such  additions  ajid  alterations  have  been  made  as 
the  progress  of  chemistxy  hsus  rendered  essential;  at  the  same  time  the  whole  has 
been  simplified  by  the  omission  of  matters  and  discossions  which  have  now  ceased 
to  be  of  mterest.  In  the  treatment  of  the  medical  properties  and  use  of  drugs, 
but  little  alteration  will  be  found,  little  progress  or  change  of  opinion  having  taken 
place  since  the  last  edition  was  issued ;  and  the  editor  did  not  oonsidernimself 
called  upon  to  give  his  own  opinions,  even  when  differing  from  those  of  the  author } 
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it  being  his  aim  that  the  present  edition  should  be  strictljra  work  of  Dr.  Thomson^ 
and  not  one  representing  the  editor's  opinions  on  the  subject  of  therapeutics.  The 
character  of  the  work,  likewise,  which  does  not  orofess  to  enter  into  much  thera- 
peutical detail,  prohibits  the  introduction  of  all  controversial  discussions  on  the 
action  of  medicines In  Part  III.,  which  contains  all  the  officinal  prepara- 
tions of  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Colleges,  the  greatest  alterations  nave 
been  made,  rendered  neoessarr  br  the  appearance  of  the  new  Pharmaoopceias.  As 
the  Talue  of  a  dispensatory,  both  to  the  medical  practitioner  and  also  to  the  dis- 
penser, depends  upon  its  accuracy,  the  editor  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  this 
part  of  the  work  correct,  so  that  it  may  be  appealed  to  with  confidence ;  and 
though  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  existing,  on  account  of  the  discrepancies  in 
names,  composition,  &c.,  of  various  preparations  in  the  three  PharmacopGeias,  he 
trusts  he  wul  not  be  found  to  have  fallen  far  short  in  effecting  his  object.^' 

We  have  every  confidence  that  the  present  edition  of  this  Dispensatory 
will  be  found  well  worthy  of  the  reception  which  hafl  been  accorded  by  the 
profession  to  so  many  of  its  predecessors;  and  that  Dr.  Thomson's  useful 
labours  in  this  and  other  fields  will  continue  fruitful,  so  long  as  they  shall 
be  as  ably  followed  up  as  they  have  already  been. 


Abt.  m. — A  Popular  History  of  the  BrUiah  Ferns  and  Allied  FlarUa, 
comprising  the  ChdMnosses,  Fepperworts,  amd  Horsetails,  By  Thomas 
MooBEy  r.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the  Society  of  Apo- 
thecaries. With  Twenty  Coloured  Plates. — London,  Square  IGmo, 
pp.  354. 

There  is  no  group  of  plants  more  pleasing  than  that  of  Ferns,  as  regards 
the  elegance  of  their  forms  and  the  gracefulness  of  their  port;  and  as  our 
British  species  are  neither  very  numerous  nor  very  inaccessible,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  very  easily  ciUtiTated,  and  do  not  lose  their  interest  when 
dried  for  the  herbarium,  they  present  a  very  attractive  object  of  study  for 
those  who  seek  a  healthful  occupation  which  brings  them  into  contact  with 
Nature,  and  who  do  not  set  store  either  by  gaudy  flowers  or  by  varied 
foliage.  For  the  physiologist,  again,  they  have  many  points  of  peculiar 
interest;  among  others,  that  it  has  been  from  the  study  of  their  develop- 
ment, that  the  sexuality  of  the  higher  Cryptogamia,  which  is  now  coming 
to  be  generally  admitted  among  botanists,  was  first  put  upon  a  tolerably 
certain  basis. — ^The  little  work  before  us  is  rather  addressed,  however,  to 
those  who  collect  and  cultivate  Ferns  for  their  amusement,  than  to  scien- 
tific botanists;  being  one  of  the  series  of  illustrated  popular  works  on 
various  branches  of  natural  history,  which  do  so  much  credit  to  Mr.  Beeve's 
press,  and  of  which  we  have  noticed  most  of  the  members  as  they  have 
successively  appeared.  The  author  has  endeavoured  to  familiarize  his  readers 
with  the  plants  of  which  he  treats,  without  entering  upon  Abstruse  discus- 
sions about  specific  identity  and  diversity,  or  other  dubious  and  debateable 
matters,  on  which  difierent  enquirers  have  been  led  to  diverse  opinions,  and 
which  are  only  interesting  to  the  advanced  student;  and  for  this  purpose 
his  work  is  extremely  well  adapted,  his  illustrations  being  appropriate  and 
well  drawn,  and  bis  descriptions  clear.  We  might  suggest,  however,  that  a 
few  figures  of  the  fructification,  more  highly  magnified  than  any  which  the 
plates  contain,  would  have  been  useful  in  explaining  the  description  of  its 
parts  which  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  ^'  Structure  of  Ferns;"  and 
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would  have  also  been^  in  a  merelf  ornamental  point  of  view,  no  inap- 
propriate addition  to  the  excellent  series  wliich  the  yolnme  indudes,  since 
there  are  few  among  our  microscopic  ^  objects/  that  are  more  beautiful 
than  the  sori  of  some  of  our  commonest  ferns. 


Abt.  IY. — A  Hcrndbook  of  Orgamc  CkemiMiry;  being  a  new  and  greaiitf 
enlarged  edition  of  the  *  OuUines  of  Organic  Chemistry^  for  the  t$ee  of 
StvdeTUs.     By  William  Gbeqobt,  M.D.,  F.R.S.K,  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. — London^  1852.     12mOy  pp. 
532. 

The  new  title  under  which  Professor  Gregory's  '  Outlines'  now  appean^  is 
fully  justified  by  the  altered  character  of  the  woric,  to  which,  as  now 
enlarged,  its  former  designation  would  have  been  inappropriate.  This 
enlargement  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  accumulation  of  minute  details,  aa 
to  the  embodiment  of  general  prindples,  in  the  development  of  which  the 
researches  of  the  last  few  years  have  been  peculiarly  fruitful.  The  most 
important  of  these  researches,  however,  receive  their  full  share  of  notice; 
particular  stress  being  Uiid  <m  those  which  are  snggeative  of  further 
progress. 

"For  example,  the  brilliant  discovery  fpredieted  in  1839  by  Liebig)  of  the  sew 
volatile  bases  nomologous  with  ammonia*  by  Wxuiz,  and  so  admirably  followed  out 
by  Hofmann  in  the  latter  part  of  his  splendid  series  of  papers  on  the  artificial 
bases ;  Hofmann's  own  most  recent  discovery  of  the  singular  class  of  ammonium 
bases ;  the  researches  of  a  host  of  chemists  on  that  striking  series  of  volatile  acids 
begimung  with  formic  acid,  and  ending,  for  the  present,  with  melissic  acid,  and  on 
the  oils  and  fats  generally ;  the  continued  discovery  of  new  compounds  belonging 
to  the  methylic,  ethylic,  and  amylic  series ;  the  researches  of  Frankland  and  Kolbe 
on  the  radicals  of  the  ethylic  group,  and  those  of  Frankland  on  the  compounds  of 
those  radicals  with  metab ;  those  of  P.  Binard  on  compounds  of  phosphorus  with 
the  same  radicals ;  the  lij^ht  shed  on  the  doctrine  of  substitution  by  these  inves- 
ti«itions,  and  by  those  of  the  French  school,  by  Laurent,  Gerhardt,  Cahoun,  and 
others;  the  admirable  monoffrajjh  on  the  bUe  by  Strecker;  the  introduction  of 
hyponitrous  acid  as  a  means  of  oudiring  organic  compounds  by  Pirea  and  Stredter ; 
the  minute  study  of  the  products  of  decomposition  of  the  albuminous  compounds, 
by  Bopp,  (juckelberg|er,  and  others ;  the  many  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  phy- 
siologic»Ed  chemistry  by  Liebig  and  many  other  chemists ;  and  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  homologous  series,  as  a  practical  guide  in  rcsearcL" 
(p.  viii.) 

The  section  on  the  nutrition  of  plants  and  animals,  also,  has  been 
entirely  rewritten  on  a  larger  scale;  and  now  constitutes  probably  the  best 
outline  of  the  subject  which  has  yet  been  given.  Here,  as  in  other  che- 
mical treatises,  however,  we  meet  with  statements  based  upon  the  mere 
chemical  relations  of  the  components  of  the  body,  which  are  by  no  means 
correct  physiologically;  and  we  feel  satisfied  that,  as  Professor  Lehmann 
has  most  successfully  shown,  the  true  import  of  the  chemical  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  living  system  can  only  be  made  out  by  the  study  of  its 
economy, — Chemical  action  being  to  be  here  viewed  as  in  subordination 
to  Vital,  rather  than  Vital  as  a  mere  product  of  Chemical. 
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Aj».  v. — The  NcOwral  History  ofAnimah;  being  ike  subetance  of  Three 
Courses  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  InstUtUwn  of  Greost 
Britain.  Bj  Thomas  Rtmer  Jones,  F.RS.,  Professor  of  Gomparatiye 
Anatomy  in  King's  College,  London.  Vol.  II.,  with  104  Wood- 
engravings. — London,  1852.     Post  8vo,  pp.  395. 

We  must  own  that  we  had  nearlj  given  up  the  continuation  of  this  work, 
as  one  of  those  promises,  liberally  made,  which  are  not  destined  to  be  ful- 
filled. The  first  volume  was  published  no  less  than  seven  years  ago,  soon 
after  the  completion  of  the  lectures  of  which  the  work  professes  to  give 
the  substance;  and  its  purchasers  were  led  to  expect  the  speedy  appearance 
of  the  remainder.  The  delay  has  certainly  not  resulted,  as  in  some  other 
cases  to  which  we  could  point,  from  the  necessity  of  bestowing  a  large 
amount  of  time  on  the  prosecution  of  original  researches  to  be  embodied 
in  the  treatise;  for  we  do  not  find  in  this  volume  the  slightest  evidence 
that  any  such  labour  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  subject.  In  fact,  for 
anything  we  have  met  with  to  the  contrary,  it  might  just  as  well  have 
be^i  published  six  years  ago,  without  the  difference  of  a  word.  We  are 
certain  that  the  delay  cannot  have  arisen  on  the  part  of  the  publisher,  who 
would  have  been  only  too  glad,  we  feel  assured,  to  bring  the  work  to  an 
early  completion.  And  we  are  constrained,  therefore,  to  fix  the  onus  upon 
the  author,  who  does  not  condescend  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  breach 
of  his  implied  though  not  expressed  promise. 

Having  thus  disdiarged  ourselves  of  the  reproof  which  we  feel  it  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience  to  utter,  on  behalf  of  the  book-buying  public,  in  any  case 
like  the  present,  we  have  the  more  pleasing  duty  to  perform,  of  saying  that 
tiiis  volume  fully  bears  out  the  character  of  its  predecessor,  in  regard  to  its 
easy  popular  style,  and  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  illustrations.  It  is 
entirely  devoted  to  the  natural  history  of  the  higher  Articulated  animals, — 
insects,  arachnida,  and  Crustacea;  and  contains  a  body  of  well-selected 
information  upon  this  subject,  put  forth  in  a  strictly  scientific  method,  but 
in  a  form  adapted  to  the  general  reader. 

We  trust  that  Professor  Jones  will  spare  us  the  necessity  of  again  having 
to  qualify  our  praise  with  blame,  by  producing  the  remaining  volume  or 
volumes  without  further  delay. 


Art.  VI. — On  Animal  Electricity :  being  an  Abstract  of  the  Discoveries  oj 
£mil  Du  Bois-Rethond,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Berlin.  &c.  &c.  Edited  by  H.  Bekce  Jones,  M.D.,  A.M.  Cantab., 
F.RS.,  kc—Londm,  1852.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  214. 

The  name  of  M.  Du  Bois-Re3rmond  is  probably  known  to  most  of  our 
readers,  as  that  of  a  zealous  investigator  into  Animal  Electricity;  but  they, 
like  ourselves,  may  have  felt  a  difficulty  in  estimating  the  merits  of  his 
experimental  results,  novel  as  many  of  them  have  been,  and  opposed  as 
some  of  them  are  by  the  experience  of  physicists  to  whom  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  as  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject, — ^we  refer  espe- 
cially to  Prof.  Matteucci.  It  has  been  partly  because  no  connected  account 
of  his  researches  has  come  before  us,  and  partly  on  account  of  our  uncer- 
tainty as  to  their  value,  that  we  have  hitherto  refirained  from  noticing 
19-x.  16 
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them.  We  have  now  had  the  opportunity,  however,  of  witnessing  some  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these  experiments  for  ourselves,  and  of  forming 
our  own  judgment  of  the  methods. folio  wed  hy  M.  Du  Bois-Beymond,  and 
of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  apparatus  which  he  employs;  and  we  believe  that 
we  speak,  not  only  our  own  impression,  but  that  of  all  who  have  had  the  same 
advantage,  when  we  say,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  such  experi- 
ments to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  more  calculated  to  elicit  truth  and  to 
eliminate  sources  of  error.  The  galvanometer  employed  by  M.  Du  Bois- 
Beymond  is,  we  understand,  of  unrivalled  sensitiveness ;  and  its  indications 
corresponded  so  precisely,  in  each  case,  with  his  predictions,  that  he  fully 
satisfied  us  of  his  complete  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  he  brought  under  our  observation. 

The  little  volume  now  before  us  is  a  translation,  with  some  additions, 
of  an  outline-view  of  M.  Du  Bois-Beymond*s  researches,  which  has  been 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  J.  Miiller,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Freiburg.  It  has  the 
great  merit  of  giving  such  a  comparison  of  his  results  with  those  of  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  that  the  points  of  originality  and  of 
diversity  are  clearly  brought  out;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  comparison  has  been  made  without  partiality,  and  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  objects  which  M.  Du  Bois-Bey- 
mond  has  kept  in  view,  throughout  his  researches,  are  the  following : — 
1.  To  obtain  clear  ideas  regarding  the  existence  of  electric  currents  in 
muscles  and  nerves ;  2.  To  determine  whether  during  motion  and  sensa- 
tion any  changes  in  the  intensity  or  the  direction  of  the  electric  currents 
occur;  3.  If  possible,  to  trace  the  connexion  between  the  electric  changes, 
and  the  contraction  or  sensation  which  ultimately  takes  place.  "  The 
practical  application  of  these  results  to  pathology  and  the  treatment  of 
disease,**  as  the  editor  justly  remarks, ''  cannot  yet  be  foreshadowed ;  but 
this  at  least  may  be  said,  that  direct  experiments  on  the  action  of  electric 
currents  upon  the  nerves  and  muscles  themselves  must  precede  any  clear- 
ness and  certainty  in  the  employment  of  electricity  as  a  remedial  agent.** 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever;  we  have  no  agent  which  possesses 
a  power  of  modifying  the  vital  activity  of  the  nerves  and  muscles,  in  a 
degree  by  any  means  comparable  to  that  in  which  electricity  can  affect  it; 
and  yet  the  results  of  its  therapeutic  application  are  so  imcertain,  as  to 
baffle  any  confident  prediction  of  its  efficacy, — nothing  but  a  trial  of  its 
effects,  in  each  individual  case,  affording  an  adequate  basis  for  its  use  or 
disuse.  And  although  we  may  not  yet  see  our  way  much  better  than 
we  previously  could,  yet  we  feel  sure  that  such  researches  as  M.  Du  Bois- 
Beymond's  must  in  the  end  make  the  path  comparatively  clear  before  us. 

The  late  period  of  the  quarter  at  which  this  little  book  came  into  our 
hands,  must  be  our  apology  for  not  more  fully  noticing  its  contents  on  the 
present  occasion;  we  shall  return  to  the  subject  in  our  next  number;  but 
in  the  meantime  we  may  remark,  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  M.  Da 
Bois-Beymond*s  discoveries  consists  in  his  having  shown  that  nwrves  possess 
an  electro-motive  power,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  long  known  to  exist 
in  muadeSy  and  which  has  been  particularly  investigated  by  MatteuccL 

We  beg  to  tender  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Bence  Jones  for  this  very  season- 
able publication,  and  for  the  very  efficient  mode  in  which  he  has  performed 
the  task  which  he  imposed  upon  himself.    Although  such  as  merely  '^  dip** 
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into  the  book  may  be  appalled  at  the  new  terms  and  forma  of  expression 
which  are  copiously  scattered  through  its  pages,  yet  we  cannot  see  that 
these  conld  have  been  dispensed  with,  save  by  a  most  undesirable  circum* 
locution ;  and  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  begin  at  the  banning, 
instead  of  at  once  turning  to  the  conclusion,  will  have  no  difficulty,  we  feel 
assured,  in  comprehending  the  author's  meaning.  The  descriptions,  we 
should  add,  are  illustrated  by  fifty  woodcuts,  illustrating  the  peculiarities 
of  M.  Du  Boi8^Beymond*s  apparatus,  and  of  his  methods  of  employing  it; 
80  that  we  are  not  ofdy  able  to  judge  the  better  of  the  value  of  his  results, 
but  such  as  have  the  means  of  doing  so  can  also  test  them  for  themselves, 
without  those  errors  which  so  frequently  arise  from  variations  in  the  tnode 
of  experimenting. 

Am*.  YII. — Class-Book  of  Botany;  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  By  J.  H.  Balpouk,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.L.S., 
I^fessor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With  upwards 
of  1000  Illustrations.— Zondbn^  1852.     8vo,  pp.  557. 

Thb  object  of  this  treatise  is  ^'to  initiate  the  student  into  the  study  of  the 
structure  and  forms  of  the  various  parts  of  plants;"  and  it  is  limited  to 
Histology  and  Organography,  or  ''  a  description  of  the  tissues  of  which 
plants  are  composed,  and  of  the  various  organs  concerned  in  the  processes 
of  nutrition  and  reproduction."  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  vast  improvement  upon 
all  the  treatises  which  are  constructed  according  to  the  old  model,  and  is 
especially  commendable  for  the  beauty  and  copiousness  of  its  illustrations; 
but  still  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  Professor  Balfour  had  thrown  that 
model  entirely  aside,  and  had  presented  us  with  a  treatise  more  worthy  of 
the  position  he  holds,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  series  presented  by 
the  Vegetable  kingdom  should  be  treated  as  a  connected  whole;  instead  of 
devoting  nearly  his  entire  attention  to  the  Phanerogamic  plants,  and  pushing 
aside  the  Cryptogamia  as  a  sort  of  troublesome  appendage,  about  which  it 
is  necessary  to  say  something. 

The  recent  researches  of  Hoffmeister  have  fully  confirmed  the  views 
which  we  expressed  on  a  former  occasion*  with  regard  to  the  sexuality  of 
the  Cryptogamia,  and  have  established  this  point  almost  beyond  a  doubt; 
whilst  ihej  have  at  the  same  time  demonstrated  such  a  continuity  in  the 
essential  nature  of  the  reproductive  organs,  between  the  ConifersB  and  the 
higher  Cryptogamia,  that  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  two  groups 
must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  quite  an  arbitrary  one.  We  purpose 
giving  some  account  of  these  researches  in  our  next  number. 


Abt,  YIIL — The  Vegetation  qf  Eturope ;  its  Conditions  and  Causes,  By 
Arthur  Hekfbey,  F.L.S.,  &c. — London,  1852.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  387. 
With  a  Map. 

This  compact  little  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  which  Mr.  Van  Voorst  pur> 
poses  to  issue,  under  the  title  of*  Outlines  of  the  Natural  History  of  Europe;' 
and  it  contains  a  general  resvme  of  the  labours  which  have  been  most 

•  Vol.  !▼.  p.  S41. 
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industriously  earned  on  for  some  time  past,  by  a  large  number  of  observers, 
into  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  and  the  circumstanees  which 
modify  it, — some  of  these  circumstances  being  the  physical  conditions 
afforded  by  climatic  influences,  and  others  the  various  modes  of  transport 
which  bring  about  the  migration  of  plants,  and  facilitate  their  radiation 
from  original  or  from  acquired  habitats.  These  general  and  special  influ- 
ences are  considered  in  two  introductory  chapters,  which  will  amply  repay 
an  attentive  perusal;  and  the  vegetation  of  £urope  is  then  described,  as  it 
presents  itself  in  the  ten  principal  provinces  into  which  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  is  marked  out  by  the  physical  conditions  of  each  part,  rather  than  by 
actual  boundaries. 

The  treatise,  though  small  in  compass,  presents  a  large  amount  of  well-* 
selected  information,  conveyed  in  a  very  pleasing  style;  and  Mr.  Henfrey's 
well-known  eminence  as  a  philosophical  botanist  and  a  painstaking  writer,  is 
a  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  his  digest. 


Art.  IX. — Lectures  on  Histotogy,  delivered  at  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Surgeons 
in  Englcmdj  in  the  Session  1650-51.  By  JoHic  Qubrbtt,  Assistant 
Conservator  of  the  Museum.  Illustrated  by  159  Woodcuts.  London, 
1852.     8ro.  pp.  215. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  reprint,  with  some  additions,  of  the  lectures  which 
have  already  appeared  in  the  *  Medical  Times,'  and  which  many  of  our 
readers  have  doubtless  perused  with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  first  nine 
lectures  are  devoted  to  the  histology  of  Vegetables,  which  Mr.  Quekett  has 
done  wisely  to  introduce  into  his  course ;  since  not  only  does  the  study  of 
the  minute  structure  and  growth  of  plants  throw  great  light  upon  that  of 
animals,  but  in  much  that  relates  to  manipulation  and  to  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  the  phenomena  examined,  the  young  microscopist  will  find  it 
the  best  possible  introduction.  This  subject  is  very  copiously  treated;  and 
all  the  points  which  are  of  special  interest  to  the  human  physiologist  and 
pathologist  are  very  fully  dwelt  on.  The  histology  of  Animals  is  only 
commenced  in  this  volume;  the  subjects  included  in  the  nine  remaining 
lectures  of  the  course,  being  the  simple  fibrous  tissues,  the  various  forms  of 
cartilage,  and  fat. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state,  that  these  lectures  are  of  the  highest 
value,  for  the  clear  and  concise  expression  which  they  give  to  Mr.  Quekett*8 
opinions  on  the  various  subjects  of  which  they  treat;  and  that  those 
opinions,  based  as  they  are  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  to  which 
flcarpely  any  other  microscopist  can  lay  claim,  are  of  first-rate  authority. 
The  numerous  illustrations  are  for  the  most  part  very  characteristic,  although 
not  possessing  the  high  finish  with  which  we  have  been  of  late  rendered 
familiar.  And  it  only  remains  for  us  to  express  the  hope,  that  Mr.  Quekett 
will  not  follow  certain  bad  examples  we  could  name,  in  delaying  the  com- 
pletion of  his  work,  until  those  who  may  have  purchased  this  first  part 
have  been  driven  to  other  sources  of  infonnation  on  the  subjects  which 
remain  to  be  treated. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  pleasure  we  have  derived  from 
the  recent  appointment  of  Mr.  Quekett  as  Professor  of  Histology  to  the 
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College  of  Surgeons;  the  Council  of  wLich  body  has  done  itself  great  credit 
bj  this  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  distinguished 
ability  which  Mr.  Quekett  has  shown  in  the  prosecution  of  histological 
enquiry. 

Abt.  X. — Chemical  McmipiilcUion  and  Analysia,  QtudiUUive  cmd  Quan-- 
tUative,  With  an  Intradv4s(Mn^  exfjlanaiory  of  the  Oeneral  Frindplee 
of  Chemical  N'omencUUwrey  the  Construction  cmd  Uae  of  ForrryuJUej  the 
Doctrine  of  Equvoalent  Proportional  cmd  the  Prepcvra^iion  cmd  Moffyage- 
ment  of  Oases,  By  Henry  M.  Noad,  PLD.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry 
at  St.  Qeorge*B  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged.—- 
London,  1852.     8vo,  pp.  431. 

This  work  was  originally  prepared  as  part  of  a  general  treatise  on  Che- 
mistry, which  was  designed  to  appear  in  a  new  series  of  the  '  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge.'  The  present  "  new  edition*'  is  a  reprint  of  the  portion 
which  had  been  previously  issued,  with  the  addition  of  an  Introductory 
Chapter  on  the  Preparation  and  Management  of  the  Gases,  which  had  been 
preyiously  somewhat  strangely  overlooked,  and  of  an  Appendix,  in  which 
some  points  of  Quantitative  Analysis  are  more  fully  dwelt  on  than  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  The  whole  has,  consequently,  a  somewhat  patchy 
character,  which  is  not  diminished  by  the  difference  in  the  style  of  printing 
between  the  introduction  and  appendix  and  the  body  of  the  treatise,  the 
latter  being  in  double-columns,  after  the  fashion  of  the  well-known  series 
in  which  it  first  appeared.  We  cannot  say  that  the  book  is  by  any  means 
complete  or  satisfactory;  but  the  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  ordi- 
nary manipulations  of  chemistry  will  be  found  very  useful  to  the  student 
who  is  out  of  the  reach  of  oral  direction ;  as  it  enters  much  more  fully 
into  this  subject,  than  do  any  of  the  systematic  treatises  on  chemical 
science. 


Art.  XI. — Climate  of  Italy  in  Relation  to  Pulmonary  Consumption;  tviih 
Eemarks  on  Hie  Infltuence  of  Foreign  Climates  upon  Invalids,  By 
T.  H.  Burgess,  M.D.,  &c.— London,  1852.     12mo,  pp.  206. 

Dr.  Burgess  justly  remarks  that  the  influence  of  climate  upon  health  and 
disease  is  only  to  be  determined  by  authenticated  facts  and  positive  obser- 
vation ;  in  comparison  with  which,  vague  assertions  and  traditionary  fame 
should  cease  to  exert  any  influence.  In  regard  to  the  climate,  or  rather 
the  climates,  of  Italy  (for  the  different  parts  of  that  peninsula  offer  a  wide 
variety  both  in  temperature  and  in  every  other  climatic  influence),  a  great 
body  of  information  has  been  furnished  by  the  meteorological  reports  of 
Scbouw ;  and  his  statements  form  the  basis  of  the  enquiries  of  M.  Carriere, 
whose  work  on  the  climate  of  Italy  has  acquired  a  standard  value. 
Dr.  Burgess's  own  experience,  acquired  during  a  residence  in  Italy,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  scientific  investigations  of  these  eminent  authorities ; 
and  we  are  disposed,  therefore,  to  attach  great  weight  to  the  opinions  he 
expresses,  although  they  are  opposed  to  various  notions  that  are  prevalent 
in  this  country.  We  think,  however,  that,  in  common  with  some  other 
writers  who  take  his  unfavourable  view  of  the  influence  of  climate  on 
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patients  affected  with  pulmonary  disease,  he  looks  too  exclnnyelj  at  the 
meteorological  conditions,  and  does  not  take  sufficient  account  of  the  effects 
of  change  of  scene  and  of  habits  of  life,  and  of  those  Tnorcd  influences  which 
are  engendered  by  free  exposure  to  bright  and  sunny  skies,  in  the  minds 
of  such  as  have  previously  suffered  from  the  depression  of  spirits  engen- 
dered by  a  monotonous  and  almost  hopeless  confinement.  Although  the 
removal  of  a  patient  in  whom  phthisis  has  already  developed  itself  fully,  may 
be  of  little  avail,  yet  our  personal  knowledge  prevents  us  from  entertaining 
a  doubt,  that  many  persons  are  able,  not  merely  to  live,  but  to  enjoy  life, 
in  well-selected  parts  of  Italy  or  in  Madeira,  who  could  not  bear  exposure 
to  our  ungenial  winters  and  cold  springs,  and  who  would  soon  find  their 
malady  forced  into  a  fatal  activity  by  the  ennui  of  a  protracted  restriction 
to  an  artificial  atmosphere. 

Still  we  believe,  with  Dr.  Burgess,  that  vast  mischief  is  done  by  the  faith 
reposed  in  popular  notions  upon  the  efficacy  of  change  of  climate  in  con- 
sumption ;  and  we  gladly  welcome  his  work  as  a  valuable  contribution 
towards  a  more  exact  appreciation  of  the  subject,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
public  and  on  that  of  the  profession.  In  common  with  Sir  James  Clark, 
he  fully  recognises  the  beneficial  effects  of  an  appropriate  change  of  climate 
in  dyspepsia,  nervous  affections,  rheumatism,  and  scrofula. 


Art.  XII. — The  Physiological  AncUomy  and  Phydohgy  of  Man.  By 
Egbert  Bentley  Todd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  r.RC.P.,  &c.  &c.,  and  William 
Bowman,  F.RS.,  r.R.C.S.,  &c.  &c.  Part  IV.,  Section  l.—Limdm, 
1852.     8vo,  pp.  208.     With  53  Wood-engravings. 

HowEVEB  much  we  may  regret  the  tardy  appearance  of  the  sucoeasive 
portions  of  this  admirable  work,  we  cannot  feel  that  its  authors  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  blame  which  we  consider  to  have  been  incurred  by  others,  whose 
cases  at  first  seem  analogous;  for  they  set  out  with  fche  praiseworthy  inten- 
tion of  examining  all  the  more  important  departments  of  human  anatomy 
and  physiology  for  themselves,  so  as  to  give  to  their  descriptions  the 
value  derived  from  original  investigation;  and  they  have  been  unwilling  to 
lower  its  character  by  tiie  mere  reproduction  of  the  untested  statements 
and  doctrines  of  others,  notwithstanding  that  they  soon  found  that  the 
execution  of  their  plan  would  require  a  far  larger  expenditure  of  time  and 
labour  than  they  originally  contemplated.  It  may  be  said  that  they  ought 
to  have  formed  a  more  accurate  estimate,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  extent 
of  their  undertaking;  but  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  if  they 
had  done  so,  they  would  not  have  enterefl  upon  it  at  all,  and  our  much- 
valued  "  Todd  and  Bowman"  (as  the  book  is  usually  designated)  would 
never  have  come  into  existence.  We  are  thankful,  therefore,  for  what  we 
can  get ;  and  would  only  express  the  hope,  that  if  the  increasing  profes- 
sional engagements  of  the  authors  should  prevent  them  from  themselves 
completing  the  work  on  the  basis  of  their  own  personal  researches,  within 
a  short  interval,  they  will  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  some  of  those 
intelligent  workers  who  have  been  trained  up  under  their  instruction,  and 
will  employ  them  (in  the  mode  in  which  we  know  that  Professor  Kolliker 
is  aided  by  his  pupils)  in  carrying-out,  under  their  superintendence,  those 
enquiries  which  they  are  themselves  unable  to  prosecute. 
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The  present  Part  is  entirely  oooapied  with  the  organs  of  digestion^ 
absorption,  cironlation  (including  the  blood),  and  respiration.  It  is  almost 
snperflaous  to  remark,  that  it  maintains  the  high  character  of  the  pre- 
ceding portions ;  bnt  we  feel  it  right  to  state,  as  one  of  the  evil  results 
attendant  on  this  mode  of  publication,  that  the  earlier  sheets  even  of  this 
&8Giculus  are  prematurely  old,  having  been  in  print  before  the  appearance  of 
important  memoirs  of  at  least  two  years'  date,  which  are  consequently  not 
referred  to. 

Whenever  the  work  shall  be  completed,  we  promise  our  authors  a  full 
rmie^jo,  in  which  its  peculiar  merits  shall  be  carefully  and  discriminatingly 
set  forth  j  at  present  we  must  be  content  with  thus  briefly  noticing  the 
appearance  of  a  farther  instalment. 


Art.  XIIL — The  Hcund;  Us  Mechanism  cmd  VUal  Endowments,  as  evincing 
Design.  By  Sir  Charles  Bell,  K.G.H.,  F.R.S.,  L.  &  E.,  &c.  Fifth 
Edition,  revised,  with  Woodcuts. — London,  1852.     Post  8vo,  pp.  428. 

We  believe  that  this  work  has  been  among  the  most  popular  of  the  series 
of  *  Bridgewater  Treatises,*  of  which  it  originally  formed  one.  And  we  do 
not  wonder  at  that  popularity,  whilst  we  confine  our  view  to  the  happy 
mode  in  which  the  author  brings  down  his  argument  to  the  most  ordinary 
capacity,  and  illustrates  it  by  the  teachings  of  the  most  familiar  experience. 
The  truly  scientific  reader,  however,  can  perceive  many  blemishes  and  many 
omissions;  and  whilst  fully  sympathizing  with  the  writer  in  the  pleasure 
with  which  he  expounds  his  numerous  and  well-arrayed  illustrations  of 
special  adaptation,  cannot  but  feel  regret  that  he  should  have  dwelt  so  little 
upon  the  wonders  of  that  general  plan,  of  which  these  are  only  individual 
cases.  But  Sir  0.  Bell  wrote  at  a  time  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  consider 
these  two  sets  of  doctrines  as  antithetically  opposed  to  one  another,  when 
"unity  of  type**  was  the  bugbear  of  the  theologist,  and  the  idea  of 
"  design"  was  no  less  offensive  to  the  so-called  "  philosophical  anatomist." 
The  two  schemes  of  enquiry  are  now  pursued  in  mutual  harmony,  according 
to  the  method  so  ably  marked  out  by  Professor  Owen ;  and  we  have  no 
longer  any  difficulty  in  imagining  that  a  general  plan  may  include  every 
kind  of  subordinate  modification,  and  that  the  hand  of  man  does  not  less 
certainly  display  a  designed  adaptation  to  its  varied  offices,  because  the 
limb  of  which  it  forms  part  may  be  shown  to  be  the  *'  diverging  appendage" 
of  the  occipital  vertebra. 

We  cannot  but  regret,  therefore,  that  this  treatise  should  be  republished 
in  its  original  form;  since  it  is  not  only  behind  the  present  state  of 
anatomical  science,  but  tends  to  keep  up  erroneous  and  prejudiced  views 
in  regard  to  it.  The  editor,  Mr.  Alexander  Shaw,  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained  a  sort  of  superstitious  veneration  for  his  uncle's  work ;  for  he  has 
not  done  anything  to  amend  or  correct  it ;  and  the  only  difference  between 
this  and  previous  editions  consists  in  the  introduction  of  about  eighty 
pages  of  additional  matter,  derived  from  the  author's  notes  to  Paley's 
'  Natural  Theology,'  and  from  his '  Animal  Mechanics.'  The  ''  respiratory 
system,"  of  course,  retains  its  place;  and  no  hint  is  given  of  the  more 
general  scheme  of  "  reflex  action,"  its  isolation  from  which,  by  Sir  0.  Bell, 
was  one  of  his  greatest  errors,  instead  of  being,  as  we  believe  he  always 
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considered  it,  one  of  his  most  important  discoveries.  And  the  perpetuation 
of  Cuvier's  classification  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  which  still  maintains 
its  place  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  notwithstanding  the  glaring  errors 
which  the  progress  of  research  has  shown  to  exist  in  it,  b  another  mark 
of  that  indisposition  to  advance  with  the  times,  which  seems  to  have 
descended  from  Sir  C.  Bell  to  his  nephew  and  editor.  On  all  these 
accounts,  therefore,  we  greatlj  regret  the  re«issue  of  the  work  in  its  present 
form;  and  trust  that,  should  another  e<lition  be  called  for,  it  may  be 
modified  in  the  manner  we  have  pointed  out. 


Art.  XIV.  —  1.  Homoeopaihy  and  the  ffomosopctths.  By  J.  Stevenson 
BusHNAN,  M.D.,  F.RC.P.E.,  kc— London,  1 852.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  214. 

2.  Homoeopathy  Unveiled:  or,  Observations  on  Hahnemann,  his  Doctrines, 
and  Treatment  of  Disease,  By  Wiluam  Perrin  Brodribb,  M.R.C.S. 
Second  Edition. — London,  1852.     8vo,  pp.  45. 

These  two  publications  have  the  same  laudable  purpose  in  view,  that  of 
showing  the  utter  baselessness  of  the  system  of  Homoeopathy,  and  the 
extraordinaiy  gullibility  or  dishonesty  of  those  who  practise  it.  They  are 
both  of  them  intended  rather  for  the  professional  than  the  general  public ; 
and  are  designed  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  those  who  may  be  tormented  by 
the  doubts  suggested  by  the  acknowledged  uncertainties  of  legitimate 
medicine,  or  staggered  by  the  confident  assertions  of  success  which  are  so 
liberally  sent  forth  by  homoeopathic  practitioners,  and  so  eagerly  caught 
up  by  the  public;  or,  again,  to  furnish  those  whose  own  minds  are  in  no 
danger  of  being  thus  unsettled,  with  the  requisite  data,  whereby  they  may 
be  enabled  to  give  a  ready  answer  to  those  who  are  teasing  them  with  nar- 
ratives of  wonderful  cures,  and  with  challenges  to  refute  t£e  system.  Both 
are  written  in  a  calm,  gentlemanly  tone,  and  with  an  entire  freedom  from 
that  arrogant  assumption  of  superiority,  and  that  manifestation  of  contempt 
for  those  benighted  idiots  who  hold  a  difierent  opinion,  which  disfigures  the 
greater  part  of  the  productions  of  the  homoeopathic  press.     But  we  would 

Xially  reconmiend  Dr.  Bushnan*8  little  volume,  as  containing  a  much 
and  more  searching  examination  of  the  subject,  than  the  narrower 
limits  of  Mr.  Brodribb's  pamphlet  admit.  And  we  deem  it  particulariy  valu- 
able, as  containing,  in  Hahnemann's  own  words,  an  exposition  of  his  system, 
from  which,  notwithstanding  its  alleged  perfection,  many  of  his  professed 
disciples  have  departed  just  as  much  as  it  suited  their  convenience  or 
policy  to  do,  thereby  tacitly  admitting  its  fallacies.  We  can  scarcely  com- 
prehend the  state  of  mind,  which,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  Dr.  Bushnan's 
expose,  can  continue  to  uphold  Homoeopathy  on  any  other  basis,  than  its 
admission  of  Nature  to  work  out  her  cure  without  interference  for  evil  or 
for  good. — We  have  so  recently  brought  the  leading  points  at  issue  under 
the  consideration  of  our  readers,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  now  to 
go  over  the  ground  again. 
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PAET    THIED. 


ANATOMY.  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  ORGANIC  CHEMISTKY. 

On  the  Structure  of  ike  Liver.    By  C.  Handfield  Jqnes,  M.D.,  P.KS. 

Jr.  Leidy  and  Professor  Eetzdus,  with  Miiller,  Weber,  and  Kronenberg,  maintaiii 
the  existence  of  plexuses  of  ducts  in  the  parench3rma  of  the  liver  containing  the 
cells  in  their  tubes.  Some  other  anatomists,  especially  Gerlach,  believe  the  ducts 
to  be  prolonged  into,  the  lobules  of  the  parenchyma,  under  the  form  of  mere  inter- 
cellular passages  without  walls. 

Injections  of  acetate  of  lead  in  saturated  solution,  thrown  into  the  ductus  corn- 
mums  choledochus,  produce  appearances  which  seem  to  confirm  the  latter  view. 
The  author,  however,  believes  them  to  be  fallacious,  and  that  the  ducts  really  ter- 
minate, as  he  has  described  them  in  his  former  paper,  by  closed  extremities,  either 
rounded  and  even,  or  somewhat  irregular.  Further  details  are  given  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  ultimate  and  penultimate  ducts  in  the  several  vertebrate  classes. 

In  the  class  of  fishes,  the  minute  ducts  most  commonly  appear  as  solid  cylinders 
of  soft  granulous  substance,  in  which  scarce  anything  but  some  oily  molecules  are 
to  be  discerned ;  but  not  very  unfrec^uently  two  other  conditions  are  observed,  which 
seem  to  illustrate  very  well  the  active  character  of  the  function  of  the  duct.  In 
the  first  the  granulous  matter  exists  in  much  smaller  quantity,  and  the  nuclei 
imbedded  in  it  are  consequently  seen  much  more  distinctly ;  their  presence  is  thus 
unequivocally  determined;  it  is  shown  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  the 
ducts  of  the  fish's  and  those  of  the  mammalian  liver,  only  that  the  granulous  matter 
is  usually  accumulated  in  the  former  more  abundantly  than  in  the  latter.  The 
presence  of  free  nuclei  in  granulous  matter  indicates  an  active  change  to  be  pro- 
ceeding in  the  part.  In  the  second  condition  sometimes  observed,  the  granulous 
matter  has  imbedded  in  it  a  varying  number  of  pellucid  vesicles  of  great  delicacy, 
but  quite  distinct ;  these  testify  that  a  process  of  active  growth  takes  place  in  the 
miimte  duets,  and  show,  the  author  thinks  conclusively,  that  these  minute  ducts  are 
not  mere  efferent  canals. 

Sugar  was  detected  on  two  or  three  occasions  in  the  livers  of  Fishes ;  it  seems  to 
be  absent  when  the  organ  is  extremely  fatty. 

In  the  minute  hepatic  ducts  of  Reptiles,  the  condition  of  the  epithelium  is  very 
similar  to  that  in  fishes ;  the  nuclei  sometimes  appearing  with  great  distinctness, 
sometimes  being  obscured  by  much  granulous  matter,  sometimes  developing  them- 
selves into  pellucid  vesicles.  The  livers  of  frogs  and  toads  almost  constantly 
contain  dark  yellow  masses,  which  were  forrocriy  regarded  by  the  author  as  biliary 
concretions,  but  are  now  considered  to  be  only  pigmentary  deposits ;  they  coexist 
sometimes  with  much  diffused  black  matter. 

The  ultimate  ducts  have  been  traced  recently  very  satisfactorily  in  Birds^  Mam- 
malia, and  Man:  and  the  description  given  of  them  in  the  paper  accords  with  the 
author^b  former  account. 

The  development  of  the  liver  and  its  apparatus  of  ducts  has  been  traced  out  in 
fishes  and  reptiles,  and  the  following  results  obtained  in  both  classes : 

(1.)  The  liver  (i.  e.  the  parenchyma  of  the  or^)  is  formed  aa  an  independent 
mass,  and  does  not  proceed  aa  an  offset  from  the  intestine. 
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(2.)  The  gall-bladder  is  dereloped  separately  as  a  transparent  reside,  containing 
a  clear  fluid. 

^3.)  The  gall-bladder  elongates  itself  at  one  end,  tends  towards  the  intestine,  and 
at  last  opens  into  it,  while  from  one  part  of  its  extent  hepatic  ducts  are  developed; 
in  the  frog  the  hepatic  ducts  seem,  however,  to  be  formed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
gall-bladder,  and  to  be  developed  pari  passu  along  with  it.  The  cystic  duct  is 
fined  by  cifiary  epithelium,  which  plays  very  actively. 

The  examination  of  the  process  of  development  in  the  chick  has  confirmed,  so  far 
as  it  was  carried,  the  account  given  in  the  former  paper. 

In  mammalia,  the  subject  of  enquiry  has  been  cliiefly  the  following^ — ^vis.,  to 
ascertain  how  far  there  was  evidence  tmit  the  secretion  of  bile  actually  is  effected 
in  and  by  the  hepatic  celk,  or  whether  its  presence  in  them  is  accidental,  and  the 
bile  is  really  and  necessarily  secreted  by  the  ultimate  ducts. 

It  is  rcmarked  that  the  existence  of  a  portal  vein  conveying  blood  from  the 
intestinal  surface  is  coeval,  not  with  the  formation  of  a  bile-secreting  structure 
(for  many  animals  have  organs  which  secrete  abundance  of  biliary  matter  without 
any  portal  vein),  but  with  the  addition  of  a  parenchymatous  mass  to  the  biliary 
organ,  to  which  mass  exclusively  the  portal  vein  is  distributed.  It  is  known  that  the 
parenchyma  of  the  fiver  during,  and  for  many  hours  after,  digestion  of  food,  forms, 
from  the  blood  suppfied  to  it,  abundance  of  sugar,  which  thus  appears  to  be  its 
proper  secretion ;  and  it  is  not  proved  that  the  hepatic  cells  in  a  healthy  state 
contain  biUary  matter,  thoue^h  they  often  do  in  various  morbid  oonoitions. 
Extracts  of  the  hepatic  paroncnyma  tested  for  bile  by  Pettenkoffer*s  method,  give 
only  very  imperfect  and  doubtful  traces  of  the  presence  of  biliaiy  matter,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  uie  sugar  formed  by  the  parenchyma,  which  is  found  so  abundantly  in 
the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein,  is  absent  from  the  bile.  The  case  of  fatty  fiver,  as 
occurring  either  pathologically  or  normaUy,  seems  also  to  require  an  exi)lanaiion 
consonant  with  the  view  to  wnich  the  above  facts  point,  for  otherwise  it  seems 
impossible  to  understand  how  perfectly  formed  dark-green  bile  could  be  contained 
in  the  efferent  channels  of  a  ^land  whose  tissue  is  a  mass  of  oiL 

The  structural  condition  of  the  ultimate  bifiarv  ducts  is  compared  to  that  of  the 
epithefium  of  the  thyroidal  cavities,  and  the  nucleated  granular  tissue  surrounding 
the  lacteal  in  a  viUus;  and  it  is  shown  to  be  probable  that  the  terminal  portions 
of  the  ducts,  so  far  as  they  possess  the  peculiar  characteristic  structuro,  exert 
an  active  daborating  energy,  by  means  of  wnich  bile  is  formed  or  generated  out  of 
oily,  albuminous,  or  saccharine  material,  which  surrounds  and  may  oe  said  to  bathe 
them. — Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Sodety,  Jan.  ^9,  1862. 

[We  have  thought  it  right  to  place  Dr.  Uandfidd  Jones's  views  before  our 
readers,  as  those  of  a  painstaking  and  conscientious  observer;  but  we  cannot  help 
feeling  sreat  surprise  that  he  should  consider  his  physiological  deductions  to  be 
requirea  or  even  justified  by  the  facts  he  adduces.] 


On  the  Rhythmical  Contractions  of  the  Veins  of  the  Bai*s  Wing, 
By  T.  Whaaton  Jones,  r.R.S,,  &c. 

The  author  finds  that  the  veins  of  the  bat's  wing  contract  and  dilate  rhythmically, 
and  that  they  are  provided  with  valves,  some  of  which  completely  oppose  regur- 
gitation of  blood,  others  only  partiaUy.  The  act  of  contraction  of  the  vein  is 
manifested  bv  progressive  constriction  of  its  cafibre  and  increasing  thickness  of  its 
waU;  the  relaxation  of  the  vessel,  by  a  return  to  the  former  width  of  cafibre  and 
thickness  of  wafi.  The  rhytlimical  contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  veins  ara 
continually  going  on,  and  this,  on  an  average,  at  the  rate  of  ten  contractions  in 
the  minute.  The  contractions  centrad  and  distad  of  a  valve  appear  to  be  simul- 
taneous, as  also  the  dilatations. 

Dunng  contraction,  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  vein  is  accelerated,  and  on  the 
cessation  of  the  contraction,  the  flow  is  cheeked,  with  a  tendency  to  regurgitation* 
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which  brings  the  ralves  into  plaj.  But  this  check  to  the  onward  flow  of  the 
blood  is  osimllj  onlj  momentary;  already,  even  while  the  yein  is  in  the  act  of  again 
becoming  dilated,  the  onward  flow  recommences  and  ^s  on,  though  with  com* 
paiatiTe  slowness,  until  the  vein  contracts  again.  It  is  the  heart's  action  which 
maintains  the  onward  flow  of  blood  during  the  dilatation  of  the  yein,  whilst  it 
is  the  contraction  of  the  vein,  coming  in  aid  of  the  heart's  action,  which  causes 
the  acceleration. 

The  contractility  of  the  arteries  the  author  finds  to  be  alto^ther  different  from 
that  of  the  yeins,  being  tonic,  not  rhyikmieiU.  He  has  not  been  able  to  obser?e 
unequivocal  evidences  of  tonic  contractility  of  the  veins,  which  they  have  been 
alleged  to  possess. 

The  author  further  finds  that  nowhere  do  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  web  of 
the  bat's  win|^  directly  communicate,  as  has  also  been  alleged;  the  only  com- 
munication being  the  usual  one  through  the  medium  of  capillaiies. — Proceedings 
of  the  BoycU  Society,  Feb.  5, 1853. 


On  the  Structure  of  the  Papilla  of  the  OtUis.  By  Professors  Wagneb 
and  XoLLiKSB. 
Ih  the  Gottingen  *  Gclehrte  Augeige,*  for  Feb.  2,  1862,  Professor  Wagner  pub- 
lished an  account  of  recent  investigations  bv  Meissner  and  himself  into  the 
structure  of  the  papillee  of  the  skin.  The  chief  results  of  these  investigations  (of 
which  we  give  a  brief  statement  from  the  *  Gazette  Medicaid*  in  our  last  number) 
were : — 1.  That  the  papillae  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  of  the  fingers  are  of  two  kinds, 
tactile  papilla  and  vascular  papilliB :  the  former  contain  no  vessels,  the  latter 
contain  no  nerves. — 2.  Each  ttictile  fopilla  contains  an  oval  body,  the  "  cor- 

EuBCulum  tactus,"  composed  of  a  honzontally  laminated  substance,  between  the 
lycrs  of  which  nuclei  are  scattered.  The  corpusculum  is  invested  by  a  striated  finely 
granular  cellular  tissae,  and  externally  by  the  epidermis,  which  sometimes  possesses 
a  basement-membrane  and  sometimes  does  not.<-3.  llie  principal  sensitive  nerves 
divide,  as  those  which  are  distributed  to  muscles  and  electric  organs  are  known  to 
do.  They  are  usually  dichotomous  or  trichotomous,  dividing  down  to  the  axis 
cylinder,  and  then  enlarging  again  so  as  to  have  double  contours.  Each  nerve- 
April  runs  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  gives  off  its  branches  perpen- 
dicularly upwards  into  the  papillas ;  these  then  apply  themselves  to  the  corpuscula 
tactus ;  their  ends  curl  round,  and  the  axis  cylinder  passes  out  and  splits  up  into 
branches.  The  nerves  of  the  papillae  form  no  loops. — 4.  In  conclusion,  Wagner 
regards  the  "  corpuscula  tactus"  as  peculiar  sensory  oi]gans,  as  elastic  cushions, 
for  the  purpose  or  transmitting  and  intensifying  tactile  impressions  to  the  nerves 
of  touch. 

Incited  to  a  re-exaraination  of  the  subject  by  the  statements  of  Wagner  and 
Meissner,  Professor  Kolliker  has  just  published  ('  Zeitschrift  for  Wis^enschaften 
2kx)logie,'  Band  iv.  heft  1,  1852)  the  conclusions  derived  from  an  elaborate  and 
apparently  careful  re-investigation  of  the  structure  of  the  p^iU»  of  the  cutis  in  all 
]Mrts  of  the  body.  His  results  difler  widely  from  those  of  Professor  Wagner.  In 
the  first  place,  he  denies  that  the  corpuscula  tactus,  or  axile  bodies  of  the  papilke, 
as  he  prefers  to  call  them,  can  be  by  any  means  so  sharply  distinguished  morpho- 
logically, as  Wagner  asserts.  They  are  not  laminated,  but  are  composed  of  a  mass 
01  homogeneous  areolar  tissue,  with  an  external  layer  of  imperfectly  developed 
elastic  tissue,  consisting  of  ramified  cells  more  or  less  elongated  into  fine  fibres, 
with  elongated  nuclei.  The  elastic  tissue  winds  transversely  round  the  mass,  which 
sometimes  contains  nuclei  in  its  interior.  In  fact,  these  aiule  bodies  are  essentially 
similar  to  the  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue  encircled  by  elastic  fibres,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  cutis.  In  papillse  which  were  investigated  without  the  application  of 
any  re-agent,  the  axile  bodies  did  not  appear  more  sharply  defined  than  Kolliker 
had  abready  figured  them  in  his '  Mikroskopische  Anatomic  (fig.  4).  Nor  did  a  dilute 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  the  re-agent  which  he  chiefly  employed  in  examining  the 
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course  of  the  nerves,  render  them  much  more  marked.  Ou  the  other  hand,  acetic 
acid,  which  was  employed  by  Wagner  and  Meissner,  usually,  though  not  always, 
gives  these  bodies  a  more  defined  cylindrical  or  oval  contour. 

The  axile  bodies  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  pabn  of  the  hand,  the  red  edges  of 
the  lips,  and  the  point  of  the  tougue ;  a  few  traces  of  them  may  be  detected  in  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  upon  the  back  of  the  hand ;  but  none  were  to  be  discovered  in 
the  skin  of  the  toes,  thorax,  back,  glans  penis,  or  nympke.  In  the  hand,  they  existed 
chiefly  in  the  compound  papilhe.  In  the  lips,  they  were  discovered  in  two  persons, 
and  not  in  a  third.  In  the  tongue,  they  were  found  in  the  papillae  f ungiformes  of  one 
person  out  of  three  examined. 

In  direct  oj^position  to  Wagner,  Eolliker  describes  and  figures  capiUair  loops  in 
papillflB  contiuning  axile  bodies  and  nerves.  He  asserts,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
vascular  papillae  containing  no  axile  bodies,  do,  at  times,  possess  ordiq^u^  nerve- 
fibrils  ;  and  suggests  that  even  where  no  such  fibrils  have  been  detected,  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  investigation,  and  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  pale  fibres  as 
those  discovered  by  Mmself  in  the  skin  of  the  mouse,  should  detract  from  the 
importance  of  mere  negative  evidence. 

As  to  the  course  of  the  nerves  of  the  papilhe,  KoUiker,  while  he  does  not  deny 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  free  termmations,  describes  and  figures  six  instances 
of  unquestionc^le  loops  which  he  has  recently  observed.  In  any  case,  the  nerves 
never  terminate  in  the  axile  bodies,  but  only  wind  round  them. 

With  rqgard  to  the  function  of  the  axile  bodies,  Kolliker  argues  that  their  non- 
existence in  many  parts  of  the  skin  which  possess  every  variety  of  tactile  sensation, 
is  evidence  that  they  have  no  such  close  and  necessary  relation  to  the  sense  of 
touch  as  Wagner  suggests ;  and  that  they  are,  in  fact,  by  no  means  to  be  considered 
as  special  tactile  organs.  He  admits,  however,  that  they  may,  by  their  elasticity 
and  resistance,  help  to  intensify  tactile  impressions ;  performing  a  function  similar 
to  that  of  the  nails,  phalanges,  &c.,  but  being  no  more  special  organs  of  sense  than 
these  are. 

[It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  little  bitterness  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  con- 
troversy between  Professors  Wagner  and  KolUker.  The  former,  not  content  with 
attacking  his  opponent  in  the  AUgcraeine  Zeitung  in  good  vernacular  German, 
borrows  a  little  English,  and  characterizes  KolUker's  style  as  "not  gentlemanlike." 
We  do  not  profess  to  be  judges  of  German  etiquette ;  but  as  a  mere  question  of 
philosophy  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  so  far  as  we  are  acquamted  with 
Professor  Kolliker's  writings,  the  English  phrase  in  question  is  by  no  means 
applicable  to  them.] 

On  the  Innocuousness  qf  the  Introduction  of  Virus  and  Virulent  Matters  into 
the  Digestive  Canal  of  Man  and  Animals.    By  M.  Renault. 

Yaaious  facts  are  known,  accrediting  the  opinion  that  men  and  animals  may 
feed  with  impunity  on  meats,  the  produce  of  animals  that  have  died  of  diseases 
reputed  malignant.  M.  Renault,  director  of  the  veterinary  school  at  Alfort,  has 
recently  presented  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  to  the  Academic  des 
Sciences,  containing  many  conclusive  proofs  in  favour  of  this  view.  From  his 
numerous  series  of  experiments,  he  draws  the  following  conclusions: — 1.  The 
doe  and  pig  may  eat  with  impunity  all  the  products  of  secretion,  and  all  the 
cadaveric  remains,  as  blood  and  flesh,  cookea  or  not,  proceeding  from  animab 
which  have  suffered  from  the  various  oontajgious  diseases, — ^^anders,  farcy, 
charbon,  rabies,  typhus,  the  peripneumonic  epizootic  of  the  ox  tribe,  and  the 
Gontagioua  epizootic  of  the  gallinaceae. — 2.  Fowls  enjoy  the  same  immunity, 
except,  perhaps,  with  respect  to  this  last  affection. — 3.  The  virulent  matters  of 
gknoers  and  farcy,  which  completely  lose  their  contagious  property  during  the 
action  of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  camivora,  preserve  them,  though  diminished, 
in  the  intestinaT  canal  of  the  horse. — 4.  The  virulent  matter  of  the  blood  of  the 
spleen,  which  the  dog,  pig,  and  fowl  can  digest  without  inconvenience,  often  gives 
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rise  to  symptoms  of  charbon  when  swallowed  bj  the  sheep,  goat,  or  horse. 
5.  This  immunity,  which  the  camiyora  and  omnivora  enjoy,  as  compared  to  the 
herbivora,  seems  to  depend  upon  the  fact,  that  these  Tiruses,  which  in  their  ori^ 
are  of  essentially  an  animal  nature,  undergo  complete  modification  in  di^tive 
organs  fitted  for  animal  matters,  by  means  of  wnich  they  lose  their  injurious 
properties ;  but  which  they  do  not,  in  the  digestive  organs  of  animals  fitted  to  digest 
Tegetable  substances  only. — 6.  It  is  proved  that  there  is  no  danger  for  man 
to  derive  his  nourishment  from  the  flesh  or  other  products  of  pigs  or  fowls  that 
have  been  fed,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  with  greater  or  less  quantities  of  the 
remains  of  animals  that  have  died  of  contagious  diseases. — 7.  There  is  no  sanitary 
reason  why  pigs  and  poultry  should  be  prevented  from  feeding  on  such  remains. 
8.  The  cooKing  of  meats  and  the  boDing  of  the  fluids  which  proceed  from 
animab  suffering  from  contagious  diseases,  have  the  effect  of  destroying  their 
virulent  properties,  and  this  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  matter  of  farcy  and 
glanders  may  now  be  swallowed  with  impunity  by  the  horse,  sheep,  and  goat ; 
and  the  remains  of  birds  which  have  diea  of  epizootic  disease,  by  poultry.  8o, 
too,  these  matters,  which  in  their  fresh  state  are  so  powerfully  and  certainly 
contagious,  become  quite  inert,  even  by  inoculation,  after  undergoing  these 
processes. — 9.  Hence  it  results,  that  however  repugnant  it  may  oe  lor  men 
to  feed  upon  the  flesh  or  milk  of  animals  dying  of  contagious  disease,  there  is  in 
reality  no  danger  in  their  doing  so.  when  the  meat  has  been  cooked  or  the  milk 
boiled.— ^tt//.  de  Thirap.  tom.  41,  p.  525. 


A  Semarkable  Case  of  Change  of  Gomplexun^  with  Lose  of  the  Sense  qf 
Smell,  in  a  Negro,    By  Joseph  C.  Hutchison,  M.D. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  a  slave  (Jo),  the  property  of  Mr.  B.,  of  this  neighbour- 
hood, ffit.  45,  was  bom  in  Kv.,  of  black  parents,  and  was  himself  perfeotfy  black 
until  twelve  years  of  age  At  that  time  a  portion  of  skin  an  inch  wide,  encircling 
the  cranium  just  within  the  edge  of  the  hair,  gradually  changed  to  white ;  also  the 
hair  occupying  that  locality. 

A  white  spot  next  appeared  near  the  inner  canthus  of  the  left  eye,  and  from  this 
the  white  colour  gradually  extended  over  the  face,  trunk,  and  extremities,  until 
it  covered  the  entire  stuface.  The  complete  change  from  black  to  white  occupied 
about  ten  years,  and  but  for  his  hair,  which  was  crisped  or  wooUy,  no  one  would 
have  supposed,  at  this  time,  that  his  progenitors  haa  offered  any  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  ne^,  his  skin  presenting  the  healthy  vascular  appearance  of  a 
fair-complexioned  European.  When  about  twenty-two,  dark  copper-coloured  or 
brown  spots  began  to  appear  on  the  face  and  hands,  being  limited,  as  they  are 
at  present,  to  those  portions  of  the  surface  exposed  to  %ht.  He  had  rubeola  and 
pertussis  when  black,  and  again  after  having  chang^ed  to  white:  eyes  black: 
cannot  smell,  having  lost  this  sense  about  the  time  ms  sable  hue  began  to  dis- 
appear :  taste  unaffected. 

With  the  exception  of  chronic  rheumatism,  pertussis,  rubeola^  and  scarlatina, 
which  latter  appeared  after  the  change  of  colour  commenced,  he  has  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  good  health. 

The  history  of  the  above  case  was  obtained  from  the  patient  himself,  and 
Mrs.  B.,  a  respectable  and  intelligent  lady,  in  whose  family  he  was  bom  and  raised. 
It  offers  two  interesting  physiological  anomalies  —  the  disappearance  of  the 
pigmentum  nigram,  and  the  affection  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  with  total  loss  of 
smell.  The  occurrence  of  measles  and  hooping-cough  a  second  time  (after  ha^nng 
chimged  his  colour),  although  a  singular  coincidence,  is  not  very  unusual,  similar 
oases  having  occurred  to  almost  everv  practitioner. 

The  integrity  of  the  branches  of  tiie  fifth  pair,  being  neeessary  to  the  proper 
performance  of  the  functions  of  all  the  facial  senses,  to  which  thejr  are  distri- 
buted, was  carefully  examined^  and  found  to  be  complete.    The  secretion  from  the 
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Schneiderian  membrane  was  not  obviously  increased  or  diminished;  action  of  the 
dilators  and  compressors  unimpaired;  common  sensibility  of  the  nose  perfect, 
internally  and  externally.  Ether,  ammonia,  &c.,  produce  a  pungent,  burning  sen- 
sation, but  excite  no  odour;  the  one  bein^  distinguished  from  the  other  only 
by  its  greater  degree  of  pungency.  Bancid  olire  oil,  castor  oil,  alcohol,  tinct. 
camphor,  &c.,  proance  no  sensation  whatever,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
water.  No  obstruction  of  the  nerves.  Snuff  irritates  the  Schneiderian  membrane 
so  as  to  excite  sneezing. 

Notwithstanding  this  patient  was  deprived  of  the  sense  of  smell,  we  were 
unable  to  detect  any  imperfection  in  the  sense  of  taste ;  for  he  could  readily  dis- 
tinguish the  taste  of  substances  of  not  widely  different  flavours,  as  well  as  of 
those  that  possess  no  odour,  and  which  tasted  very  much  alike ;  and  although 
the  tongue  is  endowed  with  a  very  delicate  and  accurate  sense  of  touch,  we  do 
not  thiiSc  he  could,  by  this  alone,  distinguish  between  substances  of  the  same 
temperature,  consistence,  and  form,  possessing  no  irritating  or  pungent  properties, 
as,  for  instance,  butter  and  lard,  molasses  and  honey. — Amer,  Jot^m.  <^Med. 
8ei,,  Jan.  1852. 

On  the  Action  of  Ozone  on  Miasmata.    By  M.  ScHdNBEiN. 

M.  Sghonbein's  additional  researches  have  still  farther  developed  the  analogy  of 
this  substance  to  chlorine,  and  leave  no  doubt  of  the  injurious  effects  it  may  exert 
on  the  respiratory  organs  when  in  excess.  Mice  soon  perish  in  an  atmosphere 
containing  -g^.  Tlie  quantity  which  prevails  in  the  atmosphere  is  very  variable, 
being  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  electricity,  and  therefore  at  its  maximum  in 
winter,  and  its  minimum  in  summer.  It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that,  when 
existing  only  in  minute  quantities,  it  exerts  a  purifying  effect  on  the  atmosphere 
by  destroying  various  deleterious  miasmata.  There  are  a  great  number  of  inor- 
ganic gaseous  bodies,  which,  when  diffused  in  scarcely  anpreciable  quantities,  yet 
render  the  air  irrespirable — such  as  the  gaseous  compounas  of  hydrogen  with  sele- 
nium, sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic,  gases  characterized  by  the  facility  with 
which  they  become  oxidized.  Ozone  belongs  to  a  class  of  bodies  which,  as  agents 
of  oxidation,  rapidly  destroy  these  hydrogenous  compounds.  An  incessant  source 
of  miasmata  exists  in  the  variety  of  gaseous  compounds  which  are  incessantly 
liberated  bv  the  decomposition  of  the  innumerable  masses  of  organic  beings  which 
perish  on  the  surface  of  our  globe.  Although  the  composition  of  most  of  these  is 
unknown,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  their  accumidation  would  render  the  air  unfit 
for  respiration.  Nature  has,  however,  provided  the  means  of  destroying  such 
deletenous  compounds  as  fast  as  thev  are  generated,  for  M.  Schonbein  regards 
ozone,  which  is  so  constantly  generated  under  electrical  influence,  and  is  so  power- 
ful an  agent  of  oxidation,  even  at  ordinary  temperature,  as  specially  destined  to  that 
end.  l£s  experiments  prove  that  air  containing  ^^^  of  ozone  can  disinfect  540 
times  its  volume  of  air  produced  from  highly  putnd  meat ;  or  that  air  containing 
a  A  40666  ^^  ozone  can  disinfect  an  equal  volume  of  air  so  corrupted.  Such  expe- 
riments show  how  little  appreciable  by  weight  miasmata  may  oe,  which  arc  yet 
sensible  to  the  smell,  and  now  small  is  the  proportion  of  ozone  necessary  for  the 
destruction  of  all  the  miasmata  produced  by  the  putrefaction  of  organic  matter,  and 
diJEfnsed  in  the  atmosphere. 

We  may  admit  that  the  electrical  discharges  which  occur  incessantly  in  different 
parts  of  the  atmosphere,  and  determine  there  the  formation  of  ozone,  purify  tiie  air 
oy  ridding  it  of  oxidizable  miasmata.  At  the  same  time  that  these  are  dEestroved 
by  ozone,  the  orpnic  miasmata  cause  its  own  disappearance,  and  prevent  cum- 
gerous  accumulation  of  it.  The  opinion  that  storms  purify  the  air  may  not  be 
without  foundation,  as  a  large  quantity  of  ozone  is  then  produced.  In  the  author's 
experiments,  he  has  always  found  a  large  proportion  of  ozone  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
stormy  clouds  on  the  Jura;  and  air  ozonized  by  phosphorus  for  experiment,  gives  forth 
a  similar  smell  to  that  perceived  amidst  storms  in  monntainotifi  regions.    It  is  very 
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Srobable,  that  in  certaia  localities,  the  balance  between  the  ozone  and  the  miasmata 
oes  not  prevail,  and  disease  may  be  the  consequence*.  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
numerous  experiments  have  shown  that  the  air  contains  free  ozone  (though  in  very 
dijSerent  proportions),  so  that  no  free  oxidizabie  miasmata  can  there  exist.  M. 
Schonbein  recommends  that  the  atmosphere  should  be  tested  for  ozone,  in  localities 
and  at  periods  where  fevers  and  other  forms  of  disease  prevail,  so  that  the  results 
of  accumulated  observations  may  be  obtained. — Arch,  des  Sciences  {Oe7ih)e\  torn, 
xviii.  p.  194,  and  Henle  and  Ffeufer,  N.  8.,  Band  i.  p.  385. 


A  Case  cf  Phospharescenee  of  the  Urine  and  Semen.    By  Dr.  Landbkeb, 

of  Athens. 
A  T0UV6  Armenian  merchant,  who  had  becpme  prematurely  aged  by  debauchery, 
had  been  treated  for  impotence  by  the  most  distinguished  practitioners  of  Con- 
stantinople. Besides  tonics  and  nervines,  a  mixture  containing  phosphorus  was 
exhibited  internally,  and  as  it  seemed  to  benefit  him  the  patient  continued  it  for 
some  months,  rubbing  into  the  vicinity  of  the  genitals  also  a  liniment  composed 
of  phosphorized  oil,  laudanum,  and  tincture  of  amber.  Dr.  Landerer  founa  him 
at  Smyrna,  much  astomshed  that  his  urine  and  semen  (for  he  had  spermatorrhoea) 
exhibited  phosphorescence  in  the  dark,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  several  minutes, 
in  spite  of  the  addition  of  water.  Attempts  to  blow  out  the  light  only  added  to 
its  intensity. — Buchnev^s  Bepert.,  viii.  833. 


On  the  Presence  qf  Arsenic  in  Plants.    By  M.  Stein. 

Tbn  jears  since  M.  Stein  observed  that  charcoal  which  he  employed  emitted  an 
arsemcal  odour  when  burnt ;  and  the  researches  of  Chatin  on  the  gpreat  diffusion  of 
iodine,  and  of  Malaguti,  Dnrocher,  and  Sarzeau  upon  that  of  suver  and  copper, 
have  induced  him  to  re-investigate  the  subject.  He  has  found  arsenic  distinctly  in 
the  ashes  of  various  hard  woods,  and  in  those  of  the  straw  of  rye,  though  not  in 
the  ire  itself.  Cabbages  from  which  the  external  leaves  were  removed,  turnips, 
and  tne  tubers  of  the  potato,  furnished  an  ash  yielding  arsenic — circumstances 
in  fact  nowise  surprising,  since  Walchner  and  others  have  shown  that  arable  land 
ordinarily  contains  arsemc. — Jour,  de  Chim.  MM.,  1851,  p.  281. 


On  the  Fat  of  different  Regions  of  the  Body.    By  M.  Lassaioks. 

Fkom  a  variety  of  examinations  that  he  has  made,  M.  Lassaigne  concludes— 1. 
That  the  fat  of  the  same  animal  does  not  present  the  same  composition  in  the 
different  regions  of  the  body  in  which  it  is  deposited.  2.  That  the  proportions  of 
stearine  ana  elaine  differ  in  these  fats.  3.  That  the  point  of  fusion  of  fatty  bodies 
extracted  &om  animals  is  in  general  high,  in  proportion  as  the  fat  has  been  taken 
from  around  deep-seated  organs.  4.  That  the  quantity  of  stearine  separable  by 
the  action  of  solvents  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  fusibility  of  such  fats. — 
Jour,  de  Chim.  M6d.  1851,  p.  266. 

On  the  Gastric  Juice  of  the  Jackal.    By  Dr.  Landerer. 

A  LARGE  jackal  having  been  killed  near  the  Hymettus,  Dr.  Landerer  took  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  condition  of  the  gastric  juice.  He  found  in  the 
stomach  a  small  quantity  of  a  very  acid  fluid,  whidi  turned  the  ed^  of  the  teeth, 
and  effervesced  with  carl)onates.  As  the  chief  constituents  of  this  fluid,  he  found  free 
muriatic  acid,  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  muriates,  sulphates,  an  albuminous  matter, 
colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  and  a  fatty  substance  extractable  by  ether.  As  the 
digestive  powers  of  this  animal  are  so  powerful,  he  experimented  upon  an  artificial 
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digestive  fluid,  fonned  by  digesting  the  mncoas  membranes  of  the  stomach  in 
water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  mnriatic  acid  had  been  added.  The  fluid  tho^ 
obtained  exerted  a  remarkably  powerful  effect  on  coagulated  albumen,  meat,  and 
other  articles  of  diet.  Some  ofit  administered  to  one  ofnis  pupils  who  suffered  from 
indigestion  and  flatulence  after  taking  the  lightest  articles  ot  food,  enabled  him  to 
manage  those  of  very, indigestible  quality  with  ease. — Buchner^s  Bepert.,  viii.  342. 


On  a  Special  Acid  of  the  Lun^a,    By  MM.  Dttkas  &  Veedeil. 

M.  Dumas  recently  presented  a  paper  to  the  Academy,  giving  an  account  of  his 
and  M.  Yerdeil's  researches  on  a  special  acid  secreted  by  the  pulmonary  paren- 
chyma in  most  animals ;  and  which  may  be  found  free,  but  is  usually  oombined 
with  a  salt  of  soda.  Obtained  in  the  crystalline  form,  it  is  a  brilliant  body,  strongly 
refracting  light.  It  does  not  lose  its  water  of  crystallization  at  a  temperature  of 
100°  Cent. ;  but  when  heated  still  more,  it  decrepitates,  melts,  and  is  deoom- 
p6sed,  giving  rise  to  empyreumatic  products.  Much  coal  remains,  which  disappears 
without  leaving  any  traces  of  ash.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  boiling  alcohol; 
but  not  in  cold  alcohol  or  ether.  Its  ultimate  analysis  exhibits  definite  proportions 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxysen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur.  It  forms  crystallized  silts 
with  bases,  and  expels  caroonic  acid  from  the  carbonates. 

The  existence  ot  this  substance  is  of  high  physiological  interest ;  for  the  acid 
thus  secreted  by  the  parenchyma  comes  in  contact  with  the  carbonate  of  soda  of 
the  blood  transported  by  the  capillaries,  and  decomposes  it,  uniting  with  the  soda 
and  setting  free  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  exhaled.  The  presence  of  a  portion  of  • 
this  acid  in  the  free  state,  in  the  parenchjm^  indicates  that  it  is  really  there, 
that  it  is  formed,  and  not  in  the  blood,  which  is  an  alkaline  fluid.  By  nniting 
with  the  soda  of  the  blood,  the  acid  does  not  change  the  re-action  of  that 
fluid,  since  it  merely  takes  the  place  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  expelled  during . 
expiration.— «7b«r».  de  Chimie  Medicate,  1852,  No.  3. 


PATHOLOGY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

On  the  infltienee  exerted  hy  Chronic  JHseaees  upon  ike  Composition 
of  the  Blood,    By  MM.  Becquekel  and  Eddies. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  a  paper  recently  read  at  the  Academic  des 
Sciences,  detailing  the  results  of  MM.  Becquerel  and  Aodier's  latest  hsematologic^l 
researches. — 1.  Tiie  majority  of  chronic  diseases  and  various  anti-hygienic  circum- 
stances induce  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  three  principal  elements  of  the 
blood — ^the  globules,  the  fibrine,  and  the  albumen,  and  this  either  separately  or 
simultaneously. — 2.  The  globules  undei^o  diminution  in  the  course  of  most  chronic 
diseases  of  long  duration,  and  especially  m  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  the  chronic 
form  of  Br^ht's  disease,  chlorosis,  marsh  cachexia,  haemorrhages,  hemorrhoidal 
flux,  excessive  bloodlettine,  the  last  stases  of  tubercular  disease,  and  the  cancerous 
diathesis.  The  same  result  is  observed  in  those  whose  food  is  not  sufficient  in 
ouantity  or  reparative  power,  or  who  are  exposed  to  insufficient  aeration,  humidity, 
oarkness,  ftc— 3.  The  albumen  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  diminished  in  quantity 
in  the  third  stage  of  heart-disease,  great  symptomatic  aniemia,  the  cancerous 
diathesis,  and  insuffioirat  aiimentation.---4.  The  fibrine  is  maintained  at  its  normal 
proportion,  and  sometimes  increased,  in  acute  scorbutus.  It  is  diminished  in 
chronic  scorbutus,  as  also  in  the  scorbutic  condition  symptomatic  of  certain  chronic 
diseases,  which  is  most  often  and  most  markedly  observed  in  organic  diseases  of 
the  heart. — 5.  In  all  the  above-mentioned  circumstances,  the  quantity  of  water 
contained  in  the  blood  becomes  very  considerably  increased. — 6.  A  diminution  of  the 
proportion  of  globolea  ia  especially  accompanied  by  the  following  phenomena :  a 
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coloiurless  sUte  of  the  skin,  palpitations,  dyspnoea^  a  hruit  de  toufiei  heard  at  the 
base  of  the  heart  daring  its  first  sound,  an  intermittent  bruit  de  soujflet  in  the 
carotids,  and  a  continuous  bruit  in  the  jogulars. — 7.  The  diminution  of  the 
proportion  of  albumen,  even  though  not  very  considerable,  when  it  takes  pUoe  in 
an  acute  manner,  rapidly  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  drcmsy,  but  it  requires  to 
be  much  more  considerable  when  not  appearing  in  the  acute  torm.  Considered  in  a 
^eral  manner,  dropsy  is  the  symptomatic  characteristic  of  a  diminished  propor- 
tion of  the  albumen  of  the  blooa.— 8.  A  diminished  proportion  of  fibrine  is  mani- 
fested by  the  production  of  cutaneous  or  mucous  nsmorrhages. — 9.  In  aniemia 
symptomatic  of  considerable  hiemorrha^e  or  insufficient  alimentation,  the  change  in 
tne  olood  is  characterized  by  a  diminution  of  its  density,  an  increase  of  the  water, 
diminution  of  globules,  a  maintenance  of  the  normal  proportion  or  sometimes  a 
slight  diminution  of  the  albumen,  and  a  normal  proportion  of  fibrine. — 10.  In 
chmrosis,  which  is  an  entirely  distinct  affection  from  anemia,  there  may  be  no 
ehangea  in  the  blood  whatever.  When  such  are  present,  they  consist  in  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  proportion  of  globules,  an  increase  of  that  of  the  water,  and  the 
normal  quantity  or  an  increase  of  the  fibrine. — 11.  In  the  acute  form  of  Bright*s 
disease  the  fibrine  continues  normal,  and  the  albumen  is  diminished.  In  the 
chronie  form  there  is  a  diminution  of  globules  and  albumen,  and  sometimes  of 
fibrine. — 13.  Most  of  the  dropsies  regarded  as  essential  depend  upon  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  proportion  of  albumen ;  and  usually  originate  in  a  material  cause, 
consisting  in  a  degeneration  of  the  solid  or  fluid  parts  ofthe  economy. — 13.  In  dis- 
eases of  tne  heart  the  blood  becomes  more  and  more  changed,  as  they  approach  the 
fatal  termination.  The  changes  consist  in  the  simultaneous  diminution  of  glo- 
bules, fibrine,  and  albumen,  and  an  increase  of  water. — 14.  In  acute  scorbutus,  the 
principles  of  the  blood  do  not  undergo  any  appreciable  modification.  In  the 
chrome  form  the  fibrine  b  notably  diminished,  while  the  globules  are  sometimes 
eonsiderablv  inereased.  In  both  rorms,  the  increase  of  the  proportion  of  the  soda 
of  the  blood  explains  all  the  circumstances ;  but  it  has  not  yet  oeen  demonstrated. — 
15.  The  above  modifications  should  influence  our  therapeutical  management  of 
these  different  morbid  conditions,  as  each  element  of  the  blood  is  susceptible  of 
special  modification.  Thus,  when  the  proportion  of  albumen  is  diminisned,  we 
prescribe  cinchona,  and  a  tonic  strengthening  diet.  A  diminution  of  fibrine  and 
an  increase  of  the  soda  of  the  blood  are  to  l^  met  by  good  diet,  vegetable  acids, 
and  appropriate  hygiene ;  and  by  hygienic  measures  and  the  exhibition  of  iron, 
we  combat  the  diminution  of  globules. — L*  Union  MSdicale,  No.  66. 


Case  of  Absence  of  the  Sternum.    By  Dr.  Benjamik. 

This  was  observed  in  a  girl  (aged  11)  yet  living.  The  true  ribs  are  connected 
toother  on  each  side  by  a  strong,  narrow,  cartilaginous  band,  the  two  bands  being 
jomed  below  by  a  commissure.  Between  them  a  space  about  as  broad  as  the 
normal  sternum  exists,  filled  only  with  soft  parts,  and  rising  and  falling  with  the 
systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart.  The  thorax,  deeply  depressed  where  me  sternum 
should  be,  is  elsewhere  much  vaulted,  and  appears  to  be  still  more  so  than  it  really  is, 
from  a  deep  depression  in  the  abdominal  coverings,  immediately  under  the  commis- 
sure. At  this  spot  there  is  a  firm  ligamentous  mass  connecting  the  commissure  and 
the  false  ribs  together.  The  interclavicular  ligainents  and  the  anterior  ligaments  of 
the  cartihtfea  ofthe  ribs  are  wanting ;  but  the  two  cartihiginons  bauds  impart  to  the 
thorax  sumcient  firmness,  and  allow  of  its  mobility,  although  no  movement  of  the 
anterior  ends  ofthe  ribs  on  their  axes  can  take  place.  The  respiration,  is,  however, 
but  little  impeded  from  this.  The  muscles  of  the  thorax  which  have  attachments 
to  the  sternum,  are,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  attached  to  the  cartilaginous 
bands  or  their  commissure.  The  heart  is  pushed  towards  the  right  side,  and 
its  apex  beats  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs.  It  is  directly  in  contact  with 
19-x.  17 
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the  skin  in  the  epaoe  betweHi  the  eaiiilttgrnoiis  hancb,  iiid  its  paisstkma,  thousli 
not  abnormal,  are  there  viaibk.  Dnrixiff  deep  inapiratioaa,  the  akin  in  t£e 
ateraal  region  is  prqieoted  stron^j  forwards.  The  liver  is  fek  hisjb  up  under  the 
thoracic  parietes.  thiriB^  the  £rst  yeara  of  life  the  girl  aiifiered  nom  a  difficnlty 
of  breathing,  which  has  now  ceased,  except  when  she  asoeods  ataira  hastily.  Sue 
is  in  good  health,  but  b(^  strong ;  and  none  of  her  fonr  aistcn  Iukfc  aii^  otganic 
defect. 

Dr.Vauffban  describes  (in  the  '  New  York  Med.  Kepository/ 1801)  the  dissection 
of  a  child,  aged  13,  who  from  its  birth  had  snfTered  from  dkiksulty  of  breathing. 
The  sternum  was  found  absent,  its  place  being  snppKed  br  a  small  connecting 
cartilage.  The  heart  was  very  large  and  the  pericanlinm  fall  of  fluid.  The  liver 
extended  into  the  mediastinum.  Another  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Saske,  in  the 
'  Oesterr.  Med.  Wochensohiift,'  1844,  which  refers  to  a  man,  aged  23,  who  had 
alwavs  enjoyed  good  health,  and  followed  his  oconpatton  as  a  musician,  notwitk- 
standing  the  abunce  of  the  sternum.  The  ribs  were  coBneeted  by  a  csrtilaginoaB 
border,  a  rudiment  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  alone  existing.  He  md  not  apply  on 
account  of  disease ;  but  to  be  examinra  for  exemption  from  military  anties. 
Sommering  also  met  with  a  living  man  destitute  of  stemnm.  Wiedemann  relates 
another  examj^e  in  his  Programma  upon  the  sufafeot. — Oppenkeim'e  ZmUckr^t 
Baud  Ixiv.  p.  91. 

On  a  form  qf  Sanguinewis  Tumuntr  of  the  CranUtm.    By  MM.  SxBO]C£rs& 

and  DUFOU&. 
PfiO?ES80&  HsciosR  described,  in  1845,  a  hitherto  unobserved  affsotion,  under  the 
name  of  varix  drcunueriptus  vevue  diploica  fi'ontalis,  consisting  in  a  san- 
guineous tumour  of  the  cranium,  having  connexion  with  the  veins  oi  the  diploe, 
and  through  these  with  the  sinus  of  the  dura  mater — ^an  incomplete  formation  of 
the  outer  cranial  wall  being  present.  To  this  M.  Stromeyer  proposes  to  give  the 
name  of  8imu  Pericranii,  and  fornishes  notes  of  two  examples  he  has  met  witli. 
One  of  these  occurred  in  a  child  six  years  old,  who,  four  years  since,  fell  from  a 
considerable  height,  producing  an  indentation  of  the  parietal  bone.  A  swelling 
formed  here,  which  when  fml  projected  to  three  lines.  It  filled  on  occasions 
which  caused  congestion  of  the  brain ;  but  otherwise  no  fluid  could  be  felt  in  the 
depressed  part.  A  deficiency  of  the  outer  table  existed.— 3.  A  soldier,  aged  80, 
had  had  from  his  birth  a  large  swelling  over  his  left  eye,  which,  on  occasions  wiien 
the  brain  became  ooneested,  projected  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  forehead. 
On  emptying  the  swellinff,  a  depression  was  felt  in  the  os  frontis,  as  if  from  a  loss 
of  substance.  The  blood  re-entered  the  tumour  half  a  minute  after  being  pressed 
out.    The  condition  of  the  skin  was  normal. — ScAmidt*s  Jahrh.  vol.  Ixx.  p.  146. 

A  case  recently  related  by  M.  Dufour  seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature'  as  the 
above ;  and  is  the  more  interesting  from  ^poBt-moriem  examination  having  been 
made.  The  subject  of  it  was  an  old  officer,  who  in  1799  had  received,  while 
mounting  a  breach,  a  blow  on  the  forehead.  In  1847,  M.  Hntin  carefnlly  examined 
Ins  condition.  As  there  had  been  no  breach  of  surface,  there  was  no  cicatrix ; 
but  a  very  sensible  depression  of  the  frontal  bone  was  present,  supposed  to  be  dne 
to  absorption  of  the  diploe,  and  approximation  of  the  other  two  tables.  A  tumour, 
covered  with  very  thm  skin,  and  of  a  livid  colour,  formed  to  the  size  of  half 
an  egg  when  he  held  his  head  downwards  towards  the  ground,  but  diBap{)eart^ 
again  as  soon  as  he  altered  his  position.  No  pulsation  existed  in  it,  nor  did  the 
respiratory  actions  influence  it,  during  the  short  period  it  could  be  examined — ^the 
position  necessary  for  its  production  causing  vertigo.  The  veteran  enjoyed  good 
nealth,  could  read  without  (j;laS8es,  had  a  costinct  articulation,  and  slept  a  good 
deal.  He  died  of  bronchitis  (aged  81)  in  1851 ;  and  after  death,  inclining  the 
head  downwards  foiled  to  fill  tne  tumour  as  it  did  during  life.  The  biain  was 
found  to  be  healthy.    At  three  centimetres  distance  from  the  faix  on  the  right 
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side,  the  two  purietea  ttA  tie  sradiiioid  Mid  the  ditn  mater  were  fwihereat,  as 
was  this  last  to  the  akulL  On  detaching  these  adiiesioDS,  several  red  poiats, 
orifiees  of  opeoai  Teasels^  were  oheerred,  aim  opposite  to  these,  small  openings  in 
the  table  of  the  skolL  Water  dropped  into  this  spaee  soon  filtered  through, 
rendering  the  skin  tumid;  and  b^  injecting  fluids  and  passing  bristles,  the 
commnnication  between  these  openinffs  in  the  bone  and  the  lonffitudinal  sinas 
was  proved  to  exist.  The  calibre  of  tne  sinus  was  somewhat  emamd,  and  it 
oontabied  a  coagulam.  On  dividing  the  scfdn  extemallT,  sJender  nbrous  pro- 
longations were  observed  to  extend  from  the  nbro-moscnJar  layer  to  be  united 
witn  the  periosteum,  at  the  edge  of  the  depression,  which  was  five  centimetres 
broad  and  two  and  a  half  de^.  It  was  linea  by  a  very  delicate  periosteum,  coii- 
tinnous  with  these  filaments.  The  edges  of  the  depression  consisted  of  thickened, 
compact  tissue,  while  the  centre  was  composed  of  very  thin,  rarefied  bone.  The 
portron  of  the  bone  corresponding  to  the  thinning  of  the  external  skin  (about 
two  centimetres  in  diameter)  was  destitute  of  diploe,  and  peiforated  with  holes. 
No  internal  projection  corresponded  with  the  external  denression. 

Ahhou^  all  tumour  was  now  absent,  the  mouths  of  tne  vessels  corresponded 
with  the  apertures  in  the  bone;  and  the  affection  might  not  improperly  be  termed 
8tt  oHeo-wMculat  iUMa^  or,  according  to  M.  Bouchut,  a  JUtuUk  of  the  longi- 
tudinal  sinus.  Tne  pathological  opemnss  were,  however,  situated  about  an  inch 
from  the  sinus,  and  the  reductibility  of  uie-tumour  during  life  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  M.  Dufour  thinks  the  case  can  be  best  characterized  as  one  of  "san- 
guineous hernia  of  the  cranial  vault,  by  communication  of  the  meningeal  vessels 
with  the  external  skin,  through  apertures  in  the  bone."  His  personal  inquiries 
and  litttwr  researches  have  failed  to  discover  a  similar  caae. — Qatette  M£di4sale^ 
1851,  No.  49. 

On  a  Case  qfSuman  Intestinal  Calculus.    By  Dr.  Buchnxb. 

Ok  examining  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  been  liable  to  gall-stones,  and  who  died 
after  an  attack  of  peritonitb.  Dr.  Biichner  found  that  this  last  arose  from  the 
prasence  of  a  large  oalcnlua  firmly  impacted  in  one  of  the  convolutions  of  the 
jejunum,  and  entirely  fiUing  up  the  volume  of  the  intestine.  Above  this,  the  canal 
was  much  distended  as  far  as  the  stomach,  and  was  filled  with  fluid  fiecal  matter, 
whidi,  however,  was,  to  some  extent,  enabled  to  pass  the  obstruction.  Some 
fingers'  breadth  below  the  calculus,  a  strong  contraction,  with  mortification  and 
penoration,  was  observed.  The  calculus  weighed  rather  above  an  ounce,  and  its 
upper  end  was  very  jpointed  and  smooth*  probably  from  the  peristaltic  action.  It 
measured  3  inches  m  lensth,  and  4!-5ths  of  an  mch  in  diameter.  It  was  found 
bcokea  into  two  pieces,  tne  broken  surfaces  presenting  light  and  dark  coloured 
concentric  rings,  uke  the  section  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  microscope  exhibited, 
amidst  the  amorphous  mass  of  which  it  was  composed,  large  and  beautiful  crystals 
of  cholesterine ;  and  its  chemical  examination  furnished  the  constituents  of  the 
bile.  There  was  no  nucleus  found,  on  a  section  beiujg  made.  In  the  gall-bladder 
were  two  calculi  of  medium  size.  Dr.  Biichner  behoves  that  this  case  of  human 
intestinal  calculus  found  so  high  up,  is  unique. — Menle's  Ze^fekrtft^  Band  x. 
p.  191. 

On  the  Reciprocal  Influence  ofAcuie  Diseases  and  Metistruation, 
By  M.  He&abd. 
M*  Hbbabd  terminates  a  recent  memoir  with  the  followii^  conclusions:—!.  All 
acute  diseases  exert  a  pretty  similar  effect  on  menstruation. — 2.  This  influence 
varies  accordingly  as  the  disease  becomes  developed  during  a  menstrual  epoch,  or 
daring  an  interval— 3.  In  the  first  of  these  oases  the  menses  are  usually  auppresscd 
oompfetely  or  mcompletely,  when  they  may  reappear  after  some  hours  or  days. 
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tb^agh  ttdaftfihf  in  diminisbed  <fiaiitffy.  The  patiems  regard  the  sitppreeeiaiL  as 
being  the  eau«e  of  the  febrile  disease,  aitbongh  the  oontrarj  is  the  foet :  and  even 
in  the  ease  of  aonte  fehriie  disease  becoming  manifested  after  suppression,  we  must 
regard  it  as  a  consequence  of  the  chill  that  has  produced  this.— ^.  When  an  acute 
febrile  disease  is  developed  in  the  interval,  if  the  next  epoch  is  near  at  hand,  so  tiiat 
the  fever  continues  to  it^  the  menstruation  is  faroum  bj  the  increased  hsmor- 
rhagic  congestion  of  the  Qienis  and  oivaries. — 5.  The  menses  are  usnallT  absent  or 
notably  diminished  in  quiantity,  at  the  periods  which  occur  daring  the  deeUae  of  a 
disease,  or  in  oonvaleseence.  This  seoondaij  amenorrhoBa,  though  sometimeB  per- 
sistent, usually  only  continues  for  from  one  to  three  months.—-^.  The  menstnud 
eruption  in  nowise  predisposes  to  disease. — 7.  Menstruation  exerts  no  appre- 
ciable influence  .on  the  issue  of  acute  f^rile  a£fections.  The  pn^ireas  and 
termination  of  these  are  the  same,  whether  the  discharge  appears  or  not,  whether  it 
is  increased  or  diminished  in  quantity,  is  earlier  or  later  in  appearance,  or  whether 
this  takes  place  at  the  beginning  ox  end  of  the  affeotion. — 8.  In  treating  acute 
febrile  affections,  it  is  the  condition  of  the  disease  that  must  ensage  our  attention : 
fbr  it  is  rare  that  any  special  therapeutical  indication  is  derivable  from  the  state  w 
the  menses;  and  we  must  act  absolutely  in  the  same  way  if  the  menses  are  on  the 
point  of  anpearing,  or  are  expected,  as  if  they  were  not  so. — 9.  Bloodletting  does  not, 
ni  general,  prevent  their  appearance  or  continuance.^ — 10.  The  sudden  suopression 
Of  tne  menses  bv  the  development  of  an  acute  febnle  disease,  or  amenorriKea  con- 
secutive to  sucn  disease,  does  not,  in  general,  call  for  any  special  treatment. — 
L*  Union  Midicale,  1851,  No.  149. 


On  the  Influence  ofFregnancp  and  the  Puerperal  State  on  the  Progress  of 
Phthisis,    By  MM.  O&isoLLE  &  Dvbreuilh. 

M.  Grisollb,  in  reporting  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  upon  a  memoir  presented  by 
M.  Bebreuilh,  obsarves,  that  the  views  he  formerly  expressed*  have  only  obtained 
additional  conflrmation.  In  none  of  the  13  cases  related  by  M.  Dubreuilh,  or  in 
the  35  now  collected  by  M.  GrisoUe,  has  the  power  fonnerly  vaguely  attributed  to 
pregnancy  of  staying  the  progress  of  phthisis,  been  observed.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  it  seems  to  have  played  the  part  of  determining  cause,  and  in  others  to  have 
aggravated  the  condition.  According  to  M.  Grisolle*s  observation,  cases  in  which 
the  first  symptoms  of  phthisis  are  developed  at  an  early  period  of  presnancy,  and 
amidst  a  state  of  health  otherwise  satisfactory,  are  more  common  than  those  in 
which  the  pregnancy  is  consecutive  to  the  early  appearance  of  the  or^nic  disease. 
Both  observers  are,  indeed,  of  opinion  that  phthisical  women  conceive  with  difficulty ; 
and  M.  Delafond  assured  the  reporter  that  cows,  even  at  an  earlv  period  of  the 
disease,  usually  remained  sterile,  even  though  they  continued  fully  alive  to  the 
atteutions  of  the  bull.  He  added,  also,  that  m  such  as  did  conceive,  abortion  was 
common  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  month ;  while  in  such  as  went  their  full  time,  the 
progress  of  the  disease  was  in  nowise  modified.  In  M.  Grisolle's  former  papers  he 
stated  that  pregnancy,  in  his  cases,  so  far  from  retarding,  hastened  the  progress  of 
phthisis;  and  although  the  rate  was  found  to  be  somewnat  slow  in  M.  Dubreuilh ^s 
cases,  this  probibly  arose  from  their  having  occurred  in  private  practice,  while 
M.  GrisoUe  s  were  all  hospital  patients.  Both  sets  of  cases,  however,  amply 
disprove  the  suspending  power  of  pregnancy ;  and  M.  P.  Dubois*  experience  has 
lon^  since  led  lum  to  a  similar  conclusion.  Phthisis  which  has  appeared  at  an  early 
penod  of  pregnancy  pursues  a  constantly  onward  course ;  and  if  improvement  is  to 
take  place  at  sdl,  it  never  does  so  until  after  delivery.  It  is  rare  for  phthisis  thus 
complicated  to  present  those  intermissions  or  sadden  suspensions  of  progress 
sometimes  met  with  in  ordinary  phthisis.  The  children  brought  forthby  pnthisical 
mothers,  thousjh  usually  small,  are  plump  and  well-looking  to  an  extent  that  would 
not,  h  priori,  DQ  expected  from  persons  suffering  from  so  exhausting  a  disease. 

•  BrltUh  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirarsical  Reriew,  vol.  ▼!.  p.  201. 
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M.  Dnbreuilh  expraases  » theoretical  opioioai  m  hi?mt  of  the  preyale&t  faeUef 
that  the  procress  of  phthisis  is  hastened  bV  delivery,  builde  £&etfi  are  a^Bjaioat  him; 
md  so  complete  is  the  sttspenaioiL  of  the  diseaae  sometioiefi^  that  delusive  hope9  of 
cure  are  entertained. 

In  regard  to  the  infinenoe  of  phtkieis  an  pregnancy  both  obaenrers  are  agreed 
that  snoi  pattesta  ordinarily  go  their  full  time;  which  must  be  regarded  as  a 
remarkable  fact,  when  it  is  considered  that  more  than  one-half  the  pregnant 
women  attacked  bj  pnenmonia^  abort.  Both  also  find  that  these  women  usually 
have  Terj  easy  lalioncs — a  foot  due  to  the  smaller  size  of  the  child  and  the  relaxed 
state  of  the  tissues.  Both,  too,  consider  thait  the  attero^  to  suekle  exerts  the 
most  disastrous  influence  upon  both  mother  and  ohikL — Bulletin  de  rAoad*, 
Um.  xTiL  pp.  14^25 ;  Bev.  M^  1851,  torn,  ii  p.  649. 


On  hereditary  Transmission  qf^  Phthisis,    By  M.  GuilxOT. 

SiNCB  1835,  M.  Guillot  has  been  tracing  out  the  histoiy  of  certain  cases  of 
phthisis,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  laws  which  regulate  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  this  disease.  He  follows  the  historv  of  the  fanuly-Une,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  this  does  not,  by  suocessi?e  degradation,  become  exhausted  snd  extin- 
guished. He  refers  to  the  case  of  a  man  who  died  of  phthisis,  aged  66.  Before 
the  age  of  48,  all  his  four  children  died  of  the  same  disease  j  all  had  children,  but  the 
third  generation  did  not  survive  the  period  of  the  first  dentition,  all  bein^  carried 
off  either  by  pneumonia  supervening  on  tubercle,  or  by  tubercular  meningitis.  In 
another  example,  a  grandfather  diea  of  phthisis.  One  of  his  daughters  also  died  of 
it  at  30.  The  other  daughter  is  still  living,  but  three  of  her  children  have  died 
either  of  tubercular  pneumonia  or  meningitis.  The  general  conclusion  is,  that  in 
proportion  as  phthisis  descends  in  the  genealogical  scale,  its  manifestation  takes 
place  at  an  earlier  period  of  life.  A  child  wul  therefore  run  greater  chance  of 
railing  a  victim  to  the  oonsequenoes  of  the  numerous  accidents  of  a  tubereuho: 
affection,  in  proportion  as  the  phthisical  parents  who  have  given  birth  to  it  have  not 
attained  advanced  age.  In  a  diagnostical  point  of  view,  then,  the  existence  of  tuber- 
cular disease  in  the  offspring  while  yet  young,  offen  a  very  strong  presumption 
of  phthisis.  The  practical  importance  of  this  is  especially  evident  in  pneumonia, 
so  common  is  it  to  find  tubercles  of  the  lungs  in  the  bronchial  glands,  masked  fay 
the  signs  of  this  affection. — L*  Union  Midi^Ue^  No.  5. 


On  Measles  as  observed  in  Idiot  Children,    By  M.  Dslasiavvb. 

The  remark  has  been  frequently  made,  that  in  certain  classes  of  the  insane,  inci- 
dental diseases  exhibit  a  seventy  which  is  not  usually  observed  in  persons  in  the 
possession  of  their  faculties.  Exactly  the  contrary  to  this  has  been,  it  is  true,  main- 
tained by  some,  and  a  supposed  immunity  asserted.  Geor^t  and  Esquirol,  however, 
have  shown  that  insanity  disposes  the  subjects  <rf  it  to  oe  more  severely  affected 
than  are  others  by  ordinary  diseases ;  and  Ferrus  especially  points  out  dementia 
and  idiocy  as  unfavourable  conditions  in  this  point  oi  view.  M.  There,  also,  in  a 
special  essay  on  the  subject,  adopts  the  same  view.  M.  Delasiauve  deduces 
tne  same  conclusion  from  the  opportunties  he  has  had  of  observing  epidemics  of 
measles  at  the  Bicetre.  The  children  of  the  employes  of  the  establishment  were 
recently  attacked  in  great  numbers,  and  from  these  tne  disease  was  communicated 
to  the  idiot  and  epileptic  children.  While  among  the  former  the  eruption  pursued 
a  normal  and  favourable  course,  anomalous  conditions  complicated  it  among  the 
latter,  and  very  often  rendered  it  fatal.  In  different  epidemics,  there  has  Deen 
observed  apreaominance  of  some  one  of  these,  such  as  engorgement  of  the  lungs, 
of  the  brain,  or  the  parotid,  cedema,  &c.  Violent  diarrhoea  was  the  especial  cha- 
racteristic of  the  present  one.    Besides  thb,  however,  in  six  out  of  eight  cases. 
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26^  Prop.  Pakc?oast  on  the  Operaiionfi^  StMHarMte,  [J^Tf 

occurring  in  one  section,  asphyxia  from  bronchitis  occarred,  endongerbg  the  lives 
of  the  whole,  and  terminating  fatally  in  two. — Annalei  M4d.  Psychol.  N.  S. 
vol.  iii.  p.  343. 

Epidemic  of  Lead  Colic  in  Parte flrom  8opkUiieaiio»  ^  Oder  wUk  the 

Acetate. 

Much  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  very  nnmettyaa  cases  of  colic 
occurring  in  Paris  among  persons  who  drank  cider;  ^nd  on  investigation  beins^ 
made,  it  was  discovered,  that  as  this  year  great  difficnlty  in  clarifying  the  fltdd  bad 
been  experienced,  some  of  the  brewers  had  resorted  to  the  use  of  acetate  of  kad 
for  this  purpose,  the  base  of  which  had  only  become  partialis  precipitated  with  the 
dregs.  Tlie  chemists  found  nearly  a  grain  of  lead  per  litre  of  tne  fluid.  No  sooner 
did  the  Board  of  Health  receive  an  intimation  of  the  matter,  than  the  most  laudable 
energy  was  employed  in  examining  the  remaining  stodc  of  cider  in  the  capital ;  so 
that  within  t&ee  days  all  fear  of  a  repetition  of  the  accidents  was  rendered 
groundless. 

The  first  cases  that  were  seen,  somewhat  puzzled  those  called  upon  to  treat  them ; 
but  their  great  similarity  to  ordinary  lead  colic  led  to  the  appropriate  treatment 
being  soon  decided  upon.  The  seat  of  pain  differed,  however,  somewhat  horn  its 
ordinary  locality,  occupying  the  epigastnum  and  the  right  hypochondrinm  in  place 
of  the  umbilicus ;  and  stools  were  producible  by  much  milder  'purgatives  than  are 
usually  required  in  lead  colic.  In  all  the  patients  in  whom  it  was  sought  for,  the 
blue  mark  of  the  gums  was  discoverable.  This  valuable  pathojgnomonic  sign  should 
indeed  be  always  sought  for,  whenever  obscure  abdominal  pams,  local  paralysis,  or 
even  cerebral  symptoms  of  doubtful  origm,  are  present.  A  remarkable  example  of 
this  occurred  to  M.  Martin-Solon.  During  the  events  of  June,  184S,  on  a  hurried 
transference  of  some  of  the  patients  to  other  wards,  accounts  of  their  eases  wei^ 
lost.  One  of  these  patients  came  under  M.  Martin-Solon's  care,  seemingly  suf- 
fering from  marked  coma  due  to  cerebral  effusion.  No  account  of  the  case  could 
be  obtained ;  but  after  an  attentive  exploration  of  the  whole  body,  this  sa^adous 
observer  detected  the  pathognomonic  condition  of  the  gums ;  and  believing  the 
patient  to  be  suffering  from  saturnine  encephalopathy^,  he  ordered  purgatives,  and 
soon  rescued  him  from  an  apparently  hopeless  condition. — Butt,  de  TMre^,,  toSn. 
xlii.  p.  122. 

SURGERY, 

On  the  Operation  for  Strahiemue.     By  Professor  Panooast. 

PROFESSOK  Panooast  believes  that  it  arises  from  the  ill  consequences  which  have 
resulted  from  the  non-observance  of  the  principles  which  should  guide  the  surgeon  in 
performing  this  operation,  that  by  many  persons  it  has  been  considered  as  aban- 
doned. His  own  conviction,  founded  on  the  result  of  about  1000  operations 
performed  since  1839,  is,  that  no  other  operation  in  surgery  yidds  more  gratifying 
results  than  this ;  and  in  very  few  would  he  feel  so  disposed  to  promise  a  penect 
cure,  on  condition  of  obedience  to  rules  of  after  treatment. 

Eirst,  the  nature  of  the  defect  to  be  remedied  must  be  understood.  It  oonsistis 
in  a  spastic  or  unrelaxed  contraction  of  one  of  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye. 
Although  it  usually  commences  in  one  eye,  the  other,  sooner  or  later,  more  or  less 
regularly  assumes  the  same  condition.  Tbe  causes  of  the  contraction  may  be 
various,  such  as  imitation,  the  pressure  of  a  tumour,  &c. ;  but  the  most  frequtot 
by  far  is  the  disturbance  of  the  centric  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  the  straight 
moscles  by  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  meninges,  which  so 
often  occur  in  measles^,  scarlatina,  pertussis,  or  cerebral  disease. 
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Tiie  div&nj^en^  Conn  appears  ocoaaionaU^y  to  foe  nroduced  t^cong^tion  of  thQ 
Oftvemoas  siaua^  tlurongh  which  the  nerves  to  the  eyeoall  roiu  Whea  seea  recentlj, 
such  cases  have  always  been  relieved  bj  repeated  alternate  cupping  and  blistering 
the  nape  and  the  temples,  thoroagU  purgmg*  ftnd  the  cold  douche.  If  not  seen 
earlv,  tne  external  rectus  has  to  be  divided. 

The  common  ifUef*nml  or  eanvtrgmi  ^^ttfbittMu  efaoilld  be  submitted  to  th^  fol- 
lowinj^  preliminary  investigation.  We  have' first  to  determine  whether  the  distor- 
tion IS  doable,  and  whether  it  is.  equal  in  both  eyes.  To  do  thb  accurately  i^ 
difficult,  as  the  patient  can  voluntarilj  direct  either  eye  straight  towards  an  object, 
and  the  whole  obli(]iuity  of  both  seenos  accumulated  in  one  eye,  "  I  place  myself 
in  front  of  the  patient,  and  direct  him  to  roll  the  eyes  as  far  as  possible,  alter- 
nately to  the  rignt  and  left.  Now  a  person  of  middle  age,  with  healthy  eyes,  can 
hide  the  white  completely  at  the  outer  canthus,  and  slightly  bury  the  edge  of  the 
cornea  at  the  inner.  A  young  subject,  in  which  the  tissues  are  always  more 
yielding,  can  do  more  than  thb.  If  I  mid,  after  repeated  triab  of  this  sort,  that  the 
movements  of  one  eye  are  normal,  and  that  in  the  other  the  cornea  is  buried  too 
deeply  in  the  inner  canthus,  and  that  a  strip  of  the  adnata,  one-sixth  or  one^eighth 
of  an  inch,  is  left  uncovered  at  the  outer»  then^  I  sav,  the  internal  rectus  of  this 
eve  is  alone  at  fault,  and  its  tendon  must  be  divided.    TVe  will  also  frequently 


observe  in  the  faulty  muscle,  an  involuntanr  and  rapid  twitching  when  the  eye  it 
turned  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction.  If,  at  the  same  time,  I  nnd  that  the  eye  at 
fault  prettjr  generally  rolls  upwards  and  inwards,  or  downwards  and  inwards,  t  say 
that  a  portion  of  the  upper  or  lower  rectus  muscle  is  likewise  concerned  in  the 
dfiforauty,  and  may,  alter  the  ojperation  on  the  internal  rectus,  require  to  have 
its  tendon  cut,  and  I  locate  my  mcision  through  the  conjunctiva  to  suit.  I  next 
observe  carefully,  when  the  patient  is  makinz  no  unusual  effort  with  the  eyes« 
wheilier  the  lids  open  equally  wide  ^  or,  in  other  words,  if  there  is  not  a  larger 
disk  covered  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea  in  one  eye  than  in  the  other.  If  so, 
I  am  sore  that  the  eye  that  has  the  comer  most  covered,  is  the  one  which  has  the 
fihortened  muscle  and  the  squint ;  for  the  effect  of  the  strabismic  contraction  ia 
to  sink  the  ball  and  leaye  the  lids  less  widely  separated." 

'  When  the  case  is  a  dear  one  of  single  squint,  and  the  internal  rectus  has  been 
divided,  if  the  eye  do  not  become  straight,  and  remains  a  little  sunken,  we  may 
aftearwards  divide  a  portion  of  the  superior  or  inferior  rectus.  But  if,  without 
becoming  straight,  the  eye  is  equaUy  or  rather  more  prominent  than  the  other,  the 
division  must  he  abstained  from,  or  we  shall  weaken  the  stavs  of  the  ball,  and  the 
eye,  though  straight,  will  become  too  prominent  and  protrooing.  This  result  has 
too  frequently  been  produced  by  an  attempt  to  cure  a  double  squint,  under  the 
mistaken  belief  that  only  one  eye  was  at  fault.  A.  squint  exists  in  the  other  eye, 
but  it  cannot  be  considerable,  or  it  would  have  been  discovered  during  the  pre- 
liminary trials.  The  corresponding  tendon  of  this  eye  has,  therefore,  whe  divided 
completely.  The  intermuscular  fascia  should  not,  however,  be  divided,  nor  the 
Miatainin^  power  of  the  conjunctiva  diminished  more  than  is  unavoidable — th^ 
object  b^nff  to  straighten  the  direction  of  the  ball  without  causing  protrusion ;  and 
Guerin's  suDcutaneous  operation  accom\)lishes  this  the  best. 

We  frequently  have  a  double  squint  so  decided,  that  the  single  tendon  may  be 
divided  (in  the  adult)  on  each  eye  at  a  sitting.  We  then  apply  our  tests  to 
discover  which  eye  requires,  in  order  to  brin^  both  parallel  and  equally  prominent, 
the  iBtermnscttlar  fascia  to  be  divided  upwards  or  downwards,  or  one  of  the 
adioiuiog  straight  muscles  partially,  or  in  extreme  cases,  entirely  cut. 

The  operation  fov  external  or  divergent  strahismus,  cases  of  which  occur  in  the 
proportion  of  four  to  five  per  cent.,  is  easier,  as  the  tendon  is  uncovered  for  a 
lar^r  space,  and  we  have  no  plica  semilunaris  to  avoid.  Still  the  cure  of  this  is 
neither  so  easily  nor  so  promptly  accomplished  as  is  that  of  the  iutemal— a  circum- 
•atance  in  some  cases  due  to  a  paralytic  condition  of  the  internal  rectus. 

When  treating  the  young  (and  operations  under  10  years  of  ^  should  be 
exceptional)  the  extent  of  our  sections  must  be  more  i^uarded.    Here  the  over- 
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power  seemiiatg  to  extend  oyer  Bevend  days.  Tfie  em  to  be  £$arfd  is^  tbAt  th« 
antagoiiistic  muscle  will  puU  the  hidl  so  far  over,  a&  to  let  the  divided  tendon 
beoome  reattached  too  Ur  back  oa  tbe  ^lobe,  Ia  feiF  oaaoii-.eveA  of  doable 
et^uint,  then,  should  hoth  eyes  be  operated  ^oa  «t  a  aitting,  undier  pnjbevty.  Th» 
teudcm  on  the  worst  side  ahovld  be  divided,  and  them  we  ma^  i^ait  several  dam  w 
even  in  soine  cases  inonths^  to  observe  the  effect.  Ia  chudren  we  moat  alwii^ 
allow  for  this  recuperatiye  power  of  the  muscle,  and  not  seek  to  make  the  eyes 
immediately  straifnt.  "The  proper  degree  of  tdlowance  to  nndse,  is  one  of  the 
di&ulties  of  this  operation,  whi<^  has  to  he  gnided  by  the  judgment  of  tkt 
operator,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  degree  pf  th^  deformity.  J$ 
is  true,  in  case  an  external  squint  should  follow  an  operation  for  one  of  an  opposite 
kind,  you  hare  it  in  youi  power  to  oorroot  it  bv  a  subsequent  division  of  the 
external  tendons ;  vet  it  is  a  most  unpleasant  result,  which  you  ough^  and  may 
most  usuaDy,  avoia.  One  mode  to  wrach,  when  1  particnlarlV  fear  such  a  result, 
I  have  xecoui^e^  v^  to  stop  oonsidesBbly  short  of  audung  the  eyea  straigfat,  to 
reintroduce  subeoqaeatly  my  blunt  hook,  so  as  to  looae  the  reattaching  tendon, 
and  to  nick  the  fasoia  above  or  below  very  cautiously  with  the  sdssara  without 
ealarging  the  wound  «£  the  eo^junotivai  until  the  balls  bqginagain  to  assume  their 
projper  position." 

The  division  of  the  ohUqm  musdbs  is  in  all  OKdinary  cases  uuneoessazy,  as  t^ksy 
are  never  directly  conciBmed  in  the  -production  of  strabismus.  In  his  earlier 
<»)erations.  Professor  Pancoast  scTeral  times  divided  them,  without  ever  inducing 
the  sli^ht^t  change  in  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  balL — PhiL  Med.  JExam, 
ToL  vii.  p.  609. 

On  ike  Treatment  qf  Paronychia.    By  Propessob  Pakcoast. 

It  is  important  to  know  ihe  modus  agendi  by  which  a  trifling  iMmctnre  nwy  give 
rise  to  the  alarming,  or  even  fatal  symptoms  scnnetimes  met  with.  If  the  pQ]i9- 
ture  be  not  deep,  there  is  merely  inflammation  beneath  the  skin,  giving  rise,  how- 
ever, to  creat  suffering,  from  the  free  nervous  distribution  to  the  finger.  The 
cutide  abes  not  give  way  readily,  and  a  poultice  by  softening  it  may  arord  relief. 
If  this  ia  not  obtained,  the  inflaounation  sooner  or  later  extends  beneath  the  vaginal 
ligament,  involving  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  The  ligaments  not  yielding  to  the 
increased  bulk  of  the  inflamed  tissue,  strangulation  is  prodneed,  and  sloughing  of 
the  tendinous  sheath  and  periosteal  lining,  and  subsequent  death  of  the  phahsnges, 
may  occur,  producing  what  is  called  in  America  a  "  felon."  The  disease,  compremd 
laterally,  eitends  readily  upwards  towards  the  palm,  following  along  the  sheath  of 
one  finger,  into  the  scro^cellular  ooverine  of  all  the  tendons  of  the  hand  and  wrist. 
It  may  now  extend  itself  down  the  thecsl  burs»  of  the  other  fingers,  or  along  f^ 
tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles,  hi^h  up  in  the  arm.  The  first  indication  is  to  relieve 
the  strangulation.  A  sharp-pomtea,  curved  bistouiy  is  passed  vertically  through 
the  skin  and  va^mal  ligaments,  to  the  flexor  tendons,  and  brought  down  with  its 
back  towards  tie  palm,  so  that  the  point  may  slide  under  the  ligament,  in  the 
direction  of  the  finder,  and  so  pass  out.  The  incision  should  extend  the  Icaigth  of 
one  phalanx  only ;  if  this  is  not  enough,  it  is  better  to  make  a  separate  indsionovsr 
another  pbalani,  than  to  divide  the  whole  length  of  the  finger,  when  the  tendons 
would  start  from  their  sheath.  The  pcdm  is  not  to  be  laia  open  as  we  do  the 
fingers^  although  this  would  relieve  the  strangulation ;  but  a  deforming  and  troubk- 
some  cicatrix  would  be  left,  and  a  troubleaome  hnmorrhaoe  might  arise.  Whea 
tim  middle  palmar  fasoia  becomes  involved  at  one  of  its  sides,  so  as  to  let  a  soft 
fluctuatiiB^  tumour  form  in  the  palm,  this  may  be  opened,  as  the  preliminary  inflam* 
mation  will  have>  Uooked  up  the  vessels.  When  the  pahnar  fascia  has  not  yieldefl^ 
Dr.  Panooast  has  several  times  afforded  oonpleie  relief,  virithout  any  ^-ooa- 
sequeneeG  following^  by  passing  a  somewhat  blunt-pointed,  curved,  and  rather  dull 
bistoury,  under  the  opemed  sheath  af  the  tendoig^  from  the  first  phalanx  int<i  the 
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wntlre  \rf  tl»  palm,  wA  dtv^phig^  it  gefitly  round,  so  ai  tt)  bteak  down  tie'  inflamed 
Bynovial  imd  celtolar  tidsnes,  and  lurnish  an  outlet  for  the  fluids  with  which  they 
ftte-distanded.  little  force  is  given  to  the  sweep,  so  that  the  tendons  need  not  be 
out.  No  hflsmorrhager  follows,  for  the  swollen  state  of  the  jparts  separates  the  two 
paknar  «Poiie»^th6  radial  arch  hemg  txtdi  by  its  perforatmg  vessels  near  the  face 
Q^  ^e  nietiicarpsd'  bones,  and  the  xAaxt  being  poshed  oiF  with  the  palmar  fascia, 
hiring  as  it  does  in  front  of  the  snperfi<aiil  ftStor  tendons. — Fhilad.  Med.  JSjeam.', 
riLp.  606.  i   > 

[In  the  '  Ameiioan  Journal  of  Medical  ScienoesJ,'  Jan.  1852,  Br.  Mbrgan  states 
that  paronydiia,  during  last  summer,  prevailed  in  an  epidemic  form  at  Washington. 
Ithe  oonstitutiottal  sjrmptoins  were  in  some  cases  very  severe.] 


On  the  Oofue^[uences  of  CoMgemtal,  Phimosis.  3y  M*  JjtiEFKX* 
if.  Fl&u&t  terminates  hiai-papev  upon  thb  subject  with  the  folio  wing  conclusions': 
*— 1.  Con§|enitai  phimosis  possesses  a  pathogenetic  importance  that  has  been 
almoat  entunely  ofverlooked.-^9.  This  is  exhibited  in  three  orders  of  phenomena 
to  which  it  gives  rise.  Tliese  am  (a.)  Ajooidents  nal^tiAg  to  the  genital  organs.  The 
penis  and  t^tes  are  frequently  small,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  glands 
Micate,  red,  and  morbidh  sensitive.  Coition  is  painful  and  edaouktiottinoompkte, 
dificult,  and  often  attenaed  with  severe  perineal  pain.  Sxliausting  erections  and 
Aooturnal  pollutions  are  of  frequent  ooourrenoe,  as  are  urethral  msehio^  even 
alter  the  purest  oonnexion.  The  genital  sense  is  sometimes  so  excited  as  to  gite 
rise  to  almost  continual  erection,  immoderate  renereal  desire,  masturbation,  and 
involuntary  emission ;  while  in  other  eases-it  is,  so  to  say,  extinct,  a  more  or  less 
complete  anaphrodisia  prevailing,  (b.)  Phenomena  referriole  to  the  urinary  organs. 
These  are,  frequent  desire  to  passunne,  pain  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  other 
^mptoms,  wmch  are  ncnially  aitributea  to  a  vesical  neuralgia,  disease  of  the 
prostate,  stone,  or  some  oth«r  disease  of  these  organs,  (c.)  Various  disturbances 
of  the  nervous  system,  presenting  a  great  analogy  to  those  observed  in  women  suf- 
fering from  uterine  disease,  or  diiqilaoement  of  the  uterus,  such  as  gastralgiS;, 
hvpocbondriasis^  and  hysteriform  attacks — ^the  true  cause  of  whidi  symptoms  is 
always  overlooked. — 3.  The  excision  of  the  prepuoe  is  the  only  remedial  mean8.-->- 
Jn  23  out  of  27  cases  in  which  this  was  resorted  to^  success  was  complete^  the 
4  others  being  lost  sight  of  soon  after  the  operation.-^.  Whatever  form  of  treat- 
meikt  may  be  nad  recoaise  to,  these  cases  cannot  be  relieved  until  the  vicious  con^ 
.formation  has  been  remedied.  After  the  operation,  tonios,  anti-spasmodios,  and 
especiallv  hydro-therapeutic  means,  are  often  of  great  service. — 5.  Kioord's  opeta«- 
tion,  aifkd  by  the  ierre-finei  of  Vidal,  constitutes  the  best  surgical  procedure.-*^ 
jBuU.  de  VAead,,  tom.  xviL  p.  79. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Hospital  Gangrene.  By  Professor  Porta.  . 
In  treating  this  disease,  two  principal  indications  are  to  be  observed ;  the  removal  of 
the  causes,  and  t^e  arrest  of  the  ^ngrenous  process.  Bvfulflttbig  the  first  of  these 
we  may  often  out  short  an  epidemic,  and  cure  the  individual  case  without  resorting 
to  special  means  for  accomplishing  the  second;  the  gangrenous  process,  no 
longer  fed  by  the  nxfluenoes  which  induced  it,  ceashtg,  the  eschar  becoming 
detached,  and  the  wound  returning  to  its  simple  condition.  Hie  success  obtomea 
in  such  cases  has  sedneed  many  oMervers  into  4be  erroneous  belief  that  the  cure  of 
hospital  gangrene  consisted  entirely  in  removing  the  causes,  without  the  necessity 
of  Mtendmg  to  the  local  process  at  all.  It  is  true  that  at  first  this  will  sijJIoe ;  but 
when  the  gangrene  has  struck  deep  roots  into  the  part,  it  can  maintain  itself  there 
in  mnite  of  the  removal  of  the  primary  causes. 

From  whatever  oaiues  it  may  proceed,  hospital  ga&grene  is,  at  least  at  first,  of  on 
inflammatory  ohoraeter,  and  oalis  for  general  and  k>oal  ant^ihlogislios.     But 
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frequently  these  become  useless  in  oonaequence  of  thefogacious  or  iUusoiy  cbanc* 
ter  of  the  mflammation ;  and  then  the  stimuknt,  tonic^  and  antiseptic  remedies^ 
formerly  so  much  abused,  are  of  avail.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  eidog^ 
passed  on  caustics  and  the  cautery.  Dr.  Porta  was  accustomed  to  find  them 
usually  disappoint  expectation  in  his  own  and  other  hands,  the  gangrene  continu- 
ing to  advance,  or  reappearing,  and  the  patient  dying  or  undergoing  ampntation. 
!Bxaniining  these  cases  after  death  or  amputation,  he  found  tha4;  the  gangrenous 
substance  tielow  the  eschar  was  untouched,  and  that  at  the  periphery  of  the  ulcer 
it  sent  prolongations  below  the  integument  into  the  areolar  membrane  and  fleslij 
substance.  The  supposed  relapse  was  in  fact  but  an  extension  of  the  disease.  M 
even  repeated  cauterizations  failed  to  reach  the  ultimate  roots  of  the  gangrene,  the 
author  oelieved  that  the  knife  might  advantageously  precede  or  replace  them.  At  a 
distance  of  some  lines  from  the  gangrenous  mai^n,  he  carried  an  incision  quite 
round  this,  through  the  skin,  adipose  substance,  and  aponeuroses,  opening  a 
passage  into  healthy  parts.  When  the  bleeding  had  ceased  ne  applied  some  caustic 
substance  or  oftener  the  cautenr,  freely  along  the  track  of  the  mcisioi^  so  as  to 
surround  the  ^ngrenous  mass  by  an  artificiafeschar.  In  other  oases^  in  place  of 
following  the  mcbion  by  caustic,  he  removed  by  means  of  the  knife  all  the  corrupted 
mass  which  covered  the  part,  leaving  a  clean  wound  behind.  This  practice  has 
proved  highlv  successful;  for  although  in  some  exceptional  cases,  under  the 
influence  of  tne  causes  which  first  produced  it,  the  gangrene  has  appeared  in  the 
recent  wound,  in  the  majoritv  of  cases  the  complete  removal  proved  finaL  In  some 
cases  the  effect  has  seemed  almost  marvellous ;  the  patient,  who  was  exhibiting  all 
the  symptoms  of  typhus,  recorerinfr  as  if  by  enchantment,  after  the  removal  of  this 
source  of  sanious  resorption  and  reflected  irritation. — Annali  Omedei,  vol.  cxxxr. 
pp.  549-57. 

Statistical  AccowU  qfthe  Fractures  oecurrifig  in  the  New  York  Hospital 

By  Br.  Lente. 

In  this  paper  Dr.  Lente  furnishes  a  statistical  account  of  the  1722  eases  of  frac- 
ture which  were  treated  in  the  New  York  Hospital  during  twelve  years  (1839-61); 
and  he  compares  some  of  the  results  with  those  furnished  by  the  cases  rqwrted  by 
Malgainm,  from  the  Hdtel  Dieu  (1939),  by  Lonsdale,  from  the  Middlesex  (1392>, 
and  by  Norris,  from  Pennsylvania  (840).  The  following  table  exhibits  the  pe^ 
•oentage  of  the  principal  fractures : — 

Thigh  . 
Leg  . 
Arm  . 
Forearm 
Clavicle 
Jaw 
Patella 
Cranium 

In  respect  to  age,  Dr.  Lente  observes  that  the  peatest  number  of  fractures 
of  the  thigh,  arm,  forearm,  clavicle,  and  lower  jaw,  occurred  between  20 
and  30 ;  of  the  leff  and  patella,  between  30  and  40.  Of  fracture  of  the  leg,  65  SO 
per  cent,  occurred  between  20  and  40 ;  while  of  the  thigh,  only  38*04  per  cent, 
occurred  at  this  age.  In  the  earlier  years  of  life,  fracture  of  the  thigh  is  more 
common  than  that  of  the  leg— viz.,  prior  to  10  years  of  age,  as  1776  per  cent, 
compared  to  1'71,  and  between  10  and  20  as  20*65  to  8*11.  No  case  of  fracture 
of  the  cervix  femoris,  either  within  or  without  the  capside,  occurred  prior  to  23. 
Above  the  age  of  50  the  per-centage  of  fractures  of  the  os  brachii  (11*25)  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  bone,  that  of  the  forearm  being  ouly  3  12,  Only  1  case  of 
fractured  olavide  uoder  10  years  of  age,  and  21  cases  under  20  years,  occuxred  in 
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a  total  of  158  !  In  regard  to  the  se:t  of  the  patients,  the  females  varied  from  10 
to  11  per  cent,  of  the  males,  except  for  the  ckvicie,  when  they  were  17  per  cent. 
Dr.  Lente  regards  the  auestion  of  shortening  as  an  unnecessary  refinement  in 
respect  to  any  other  bone  than  the  femur;  inasmuch  as  an  inch  or  so  of  shortening 
in  the  upper  extremity  does  not  interfere  with  its  uses.  In  the  lee,  if  there  be  no 
considerable  deformity  from  loss  of  bone,  there  will  be  no  appreciable  shortening; 
and  even  when  the  deformity  is  great,  the  shortening  is  usuidly  inconsiderable. 
In  a  great  number  of  cases  that  Dr.  Lente  has  measurea,  he  has  never  found  any 
shortening  that  could  give  rise  to  a  limp,  where  there  was  no  loss  of  bone,  even 
when  the  fracture  was  comminuted.  For  several  days  after  the  accident,  there  is 
considerable  shortening;  but  the  fractured  surfaces  gradually  adjust  themselves 
so  as  to  render  this  imperceptible^  even  on  measurement.  It  is  this  same 
self-adjusting  power  which,  in  fracture  of  the  femur  of  young  children,  corrects 
the  obstinate  early  bowing-oat  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  In  fractore  of  the 
femur  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  prevent  shortening,  as  this  will  produce 
lameness ;  and  this  is  the  only  fracture  in  which,  for  that  reason,  extension  is 
required.  Dr.  Lente  agrees  with  Malgaigne  that  a  certain  amount  of  shortening 
must  take  place  in  almost  all  cases ;  and'  he  believes  that  sur^ons  who  declare 
they  can  treat  cases  without  an^  occurring,  are  either  dismgenuous,  or  are 
incompetent  to  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  comparing  the  limbs  by  measure. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  there  vrill  be  no  limp,  though  a  shortening  of  }  or 
f  of  an  inch  occur;  and  a  shortening  of  1^  inch  may  be  overlooked  in  the 
ordiuaty  mode  of  measuring  by  placing  the  Umbs  side  by  side.  To  measure 
properly,  requires  tact  and  practice;  and  a  limb  should  be  examined  several 
times  l}efore  coming  to  a  conclusion.  At  the  New  York  Hospital,  the  average 
shortening  amounts  to  f  of  an  inch;  and  sometimes,  in  spite  of  every  care, 
it  reaches  an  inch  or  more. — New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  vol.  vii.  p.  154. 


JPeeu€UMHembranau9  Tfiichening  qf  the  Tunica  Vaginalis,  in  Hydrocele 
aoid  Hamatocele.    By  M.  Gosselik. 

Iiv  this  essay  M.  Gosselin  endeavours  to  demonstrate  that  the  condition  described  by 
authors  as  thichenina  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  is  really  due  to  the  production  of  a 
firm,  thick,  imperfect^^r  organized  pseudo-membrane,  which  lines  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
and  produces  the  thickness  and  inflexibility  observed  in  these  cases.  It  can  be 
completely  detached  from  the  tunica^  except  near  the  testis,  leaving  it  in  its  normal 
state  of  suppleness  and  flexibility,  though  slightly  thickened.  To  the  naked  eye  it 
looks  like  dense  fibrous  tissue,  and  has  oeen  often  described  tiBjlbro^artilaginous 
trantformation,  but  its  minute  structure  resembles  no  nondal  tissue.  Short, 
narrow  fibres  are  observed,  lost  amidst  amorphous  matter,  nucleated  fibres  being 
found  here  and  there  in  smiJl  numbers.  Sometimes  calcareous  matter  is  deposited 
amidst  the  stratified  layers,  which  has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  incipient 
ossification ;  but  the  microscope  detects  no  vascular  canaliculi,  or  bone-corpuscles. 
The  membrane  contains  vessels  which  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  tunica. 
The  fluid  in  such  a  hydrocele  is  usually  of  a  chocolate-brown  or  deeper  colour,  from 
the  mingling  of  blood,  and  it  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  cholestenne.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  pseudo-membrane  is  rugous,  and  sometimes  covered  with 
plastic  exudations.  The  testisy  usually  placed  as  in  ordinarv  hydrocele,  is  some- 
times situated  in  front,  and  sometimes  it  remains  below  tne  tumour,  which  then 
simulates  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord.  It  is  often  pressed  back  and  flattened, 
so  as  not  to  be  felt  from  the  interior  of  the  sac;  but  the  author  has  never  known 
it  atrophied.  The  body  of  the  epididymis  is  sometimes  separated  two  to  five 
centimetres  from  the  testis,  becoming  elongated  and  flattened  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  separation,  and  assuming  a  curved  form,  with  an  external  superior 
convexity.  It  is  now  even  difficult  of  recognition,  and  has  been  often  divided 
^  cut  away  in  operations.    Thb  change  in  the  position  and  form  of  the  epidi- 
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dymis,  is,  however,  also  a  result  of  tlie  distenlion  of  the  sac,  and  may,  as  shown 
by  Curling,  be  present  in  ordinary  hydrocele.  M.  Gosselin  has  met  with  sperma- 
tozoa only  in  one  case,  but  this  may  arise  from  the  suspension  rather  than  from 
the  destruciion  of  the  function  of  secretion;  and  he  has  as  yet  seen  no  such 
disorganization  of  the  seminiferous  substance,  as  would  justify  the  belief  that  secre- 
tion could  not  be  reproduced.  Excretion  m^y  in  some  cases  he  prevented  by  the 
obliterations  which  oocur  at  XYatglohus  minor,  and  which  may  be  a  consequence  of  all 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  testis  and ii»  coverings.  In  some  of  the  cases,  injec- 
tion proved  that  no  such  obstruction  was  present. 

In  their  mode  of  formation,  these  pseudomembranes  resemble  those  more  deli- 
cate and  completely  oi^ganiaed  ones,  wbidi  sro  found  uniting  the  two  suif aoeo  of  thft 
serous  membrane  after  the  cure  of  hydrocele ;  and  which,  mdeed,  are  seldom  found 
absent  (to  a  partial  extent)  in  the  aault  and  aged.  From  these  the  present  difeiv 
by  not  establishing  adhesions  between  the  two  surfaces  (almost  exclusively  belong- 
ing to  the  parietal  one),  and  by  becoming  very  much  more  thick  and  inflexible. 
Their  cause  is  found  in  whatever  may  produce  a  chronic  and  often  unperceived 
vaginitis,  this  arising  sometimes  spontaneously,  sometimes  from  traumatic  causes, 
and  at  others  following  orcldtis  or  epididymitis. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  affection  is  often  obscure>  and  especially  in  its  early  stages. 
It  may  be  suspected  when  the  transparency  of  the  hydrocele  is  imperfect,  when  its 
formation  has  oeen  attended  with  pain,  or  when  injecaons  have  already  once  or  twice 
proved  unavailing.  At  a  later  period  it  may  be  confounded  with  sarcocele,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  less  weight,  and  by  the  fluctuation,  though  indis- 
tiuct.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  presented  when  calcareous  deposits  have  been 
formed.  An  exploratory  puncture  is  usually  required  to  assure  the  diagnosis,  and  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  thickness  of  the  envelopes,  and  the  power  of  contracting  upon 
themselves  they  may  possess.  Left  to  itself,  the  diseased  mass  may  reach  the  sira 
of  a  double  fist,  but  rarely  gets  laiger.  A  sudden  increase  sometimes  supervenes 
on  external  injury ;  and  there  is  a  great  proneness  to  suppurative  action,  as  a  con* 
sequence  of  even  slight  wounds  or  injuries.  The  general  symptoms  attendant 
upon  this  traumatic  inflammation,  are  often  very  serious ;  so  that  the  exploratoiy 
puncture  should  not  be  made  until  we  are  prepared  to  follow  it  by  the  definitive 
operation  it  may  show  to  be  necessary.  The  prognosis  of  this  pseuao-membranoua 
hydrocele  is  much  more  serious  than  that  of  the  common  one,  in  consetjuence  of 
the  more  severe  operations  required  for  its  removal,  and  the  jgreater  liability  to 
consecutive  dangerous  accidents.  These  last  arise  from  the  dimculty  with  which 
the  adhesive  infiLammation  is  set  up,  and  the  tardiness  of  the  formation  of  granula- 
tions after  suppuration — ^tedious  nstulse  being  common,  while  the  false  membrane 
may  foe  eliminated  through  gangrenous  inflammation,  giving  rise  to  great  con- 
stitutional irritation. 

In  describing  the  treatment  suitable  for  this  affection,  M.  Gosselin  passes  in 
review  the  different  operations  that  have  been  recommenckd,  observing  that  the 
French  surgeons  have  rejected  that  of  incision,  still  performed  in  England  as  highly 
dangerous,  and  prefer  to  it  that  of  excision,  or  even,  on  account  of  the  dangers 
attimdant  upon  both  of  these,  ccuirati^m.  He  now  proposes  for  adoption,  one 
which  he  terms  decortication  or  ablation  of  the  pseudo-membrane — ^an  operation 
not  more  dangerous  than  castration,  and  one  wnich  leaves  the  testis  uninjured. 
He  thus  descnoes  it.  Having  left-in  some  fluid  after  the  exploratory  puncture^ 
and  ascertained  that  the  testis  is  situated  posteriorly,  he  carries  a  vertical  incision 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  anterior  side  of  the  tumour,  dividing  the  tissues 
layer  by  layer.  When  little  more  of  these  remain,  he  plunges  the  bistoury  into  the 
lower  part,  and  enlarges  the  incision  upwards.  The  aetachment  of  the  membrane 
is  elected  by  the  handle  of  the  sealpei  or  the  fingers,  just  as  one  would  peel  an 
oorange,  drawing  it  inwards  at  the  same  time  by  means  of  a  forceps  held  in  the 
other  hand.  If  there  is  much  resistance,  a  few  strokes  of  the  bistoury  or  scissors 
may  be  required.  When  the  lowest  portion  near  the  testis  is  reached,  he  stops, 
and  proceeds  to  separate  ^  other  hm  in  the  same  manner.    When  both  partioBB 
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are  tliu9  brought  down,  tbey  maj  be  durid^d  li^  the  scalpdl  or  acbsors ;  or  one 
side  may  be  excised  before  proooediug  to  the  other.  The  bottom  of  the  wound 
being  now,  after  the  removal  of  thb  abnormal  membrane,  composed  of  healthy 
tbsue,  takes  on  a  good  form  of  inflammation,  and  easily  iSlls  up  with  granulations. 
In  the  only  case  in  which  he  has  tried  this  procedure,  the  author  nas  met  with 
complete  success.  This  is  related,  as  are  several  others  illustrative  of  the  different 
points  adverted  to  in  the  memoir. — Arch.  GMralet^  xxvii.  §  5, 295  and  385. 


SUUisUcs  o/Memia.    By  M.  Hutik. 

At  a  reoent  examination  of  the  pensioners  at  the  K6tel  dos  Invalides*  M.  Hutin 
fband  that  among  the  entire  popuMtion  of  3177  penaioQero,  there  were  670  who  had 
henua.    These  were  distributed  as  follow : 

681  Inguinal  (213  double,  418  single). 

6  Femoral  (5  left,  1  right). 
18  Umbilical. 
11  SuperumbiHcal. 

2  SuDumbilical. 

2  Near  spine  of  ilram. 

670.— !?«;.  MM.  Ckir.  vol.  xi.  p.  182. 


Cases  qf  Atresia  Ani  in  ike  Adult ,  with  Preternatural  Anus. 
By  Dr.  Detjtsch. 

Da.  Dbutscu  has  met  with  two  of  these  rare  cases.  The  first  ooourred  in  ao. 
immarried  woman,  et.  29,  whose  oorporeal  development  seemed,  however,  rather  thait 
offtgirlof  15.  She,  however,  enjoyed  good  health  until  seized  with  a  nervous 
fever.  While  she  was  in  an  unsconscioos  state,  it  was  discovered,  on  attempting 
to  give  an  enema,  that  there  was  no  anal  aperture.  At  its  usual  seat  a  cartnage^ 
like  substance,  the  size  of  a  pea,  could  be  felt;  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina, 
immediately  below  the  hymen,  which  was  complete,  a  pretty  regular  round  opening, 
half  an  iucn  in  diameter,  was  observed,  surrounded  by  a  firm,  almost  cartilaginous 
edge.  The  finger,  passed  througii  this  into  the  rectum,  caused  faecal  matter  to  flow 
oat.  Around  the  cartilaginous  border,  radiated  folds  of  membrane  were  observed, 
resembling  those  surrounding  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  The  opening  contracted' 
slightly  upon  the  finger,  but  could  not  be  completely  closed.  The  patient,  on 
reoovering  her  senses,  was  surprised  to  leam  that  she  was  the  subject  of  an  abnormal 
formation.  She  said  she  had  only  inclination  for  stool  once  or  twioe  in  a  fortnight^ 
the  feces  then  passiz^  eitlier  in  a  fluid  state  or  in  small  hard  pieces.  She  refuaed 
to  submit  to  any  attempt  to  remedy  an  inconvenience  from  which  she  suleied  so 
little. 

On  examining  the  other  case,  occurring  in  a  well-developed  girl  of  16,  a  com- 
pletely flat  surface,  with  neither  depression  nor  elevation,  was  observed  at  the  seat 
of  the  anus.  About  the  middle  of  the  perinsum,  and  rather  towards  the  ri^ht 
side,  an  aperture  existed  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  surrounded  by  almost  oartilA* 
pinous  edges,  and  capable  of  completely  opening  and  shutting.  Towards  the 
interior  it  was  lined  by  a  circular  fold  of  mucous  membrane ;  and  the  oomplet^iess 
of  the  power  of  expansion  and  contraotion  which  existed,  left  little  douot  of  the 
existence  of  a  mascular  apparatus. 

Doepp  states,  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Petersburgh  Physicians,'  that  among 
five  cases  of  atresia  ani  in  the  adult,  two  occurred  in^rte.  The  hymen  extended  to 
a  membrane  closing  the  anus,  and  an  aperture  existed  in  the  vagina.  In  both 
oases  he  sought,  by  an  incision  in  the  interval  between  the  hymen  and  rectum,  to 
enlarge  the  aperture  of  the  artificial  auus;  but  both  cases  died  in  consequence  of 
his  interference.— i\re»e  J^i;(«<;A.^r  Oebiir^  Band  juul  pp»  281-^28$. 
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On  the  Cause  and  Dioffnostic  Value  iff  Mnsca  VoUtantet.    By  M.  Tavigbot. 

M.  Tavignot  assigns  as  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  the  passage  of  the  lommous 
rays  throueh  a  very  okcuon scribed  spot  oi  the  semi-traiis[^ient  tissue  of  the  iris, 
which  has  become  deprived  of  its  pigmentary  matter — a  fissure  in  the  uvea.  This 
theory  explains :  1st.  Why  the  musoa  are  pkced  near  tilie  visual  axis,  but  always 
on  one  sioe  of  it ;  3nd.  It  explains  the  hxA  of  their  disaopeanmoe  in  obscure  Issht, 
and  their  especial  distinctness  in  a  bright  one,  which  inauces  the  contraction  oTthe 
pupil,  and  tne  enlargement  of  the  apeKore  in  the  uvea ;  3rd.  Also  their  varied 
form,  according  to  the  diiferent  action  of  lijO^ht  upon  the  eye,  and  the  effect  of  this 
upon  the  size  of  the  fissure ;  4th.  It  explams  their  appearance  after  sudden  move- 
ment of  the  eyes  upwards,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  a  contractile  oscillation 
of  the  iris,  as  also  their  diminution  or  disappearance  as  the  pupil  enlarges. 

If  this  theory  be  sound,  the  muscse  ougnt  to  disappear  when  the  pupil  is  dOated 
bv  belladonna ;  and  M.  Tavignot  declares  that  his  experiments  have  oonvineed  him 
that  they  do  disappear  in  proportion  as  artificial  ro  vdriasis  is  thus  produced,  and  that 
they  return  again  with  the  retuminff  motions  cA  the  iris.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  remarics  are  referrible  otuy  to  esiential  musots  vohtantes ;  M.  TaviCTOt 
intending  to  show  hereafter,  that  in  the  s^nipafMie  form  (as  in  g^ueomiO  aa 
altered  condition  of  the  texture  of  the  iris  explains  the  appearance,  and  adds  con> 
firmation  to  the  above  view. 

Artificial  diUUatum  of  the  pupil  enables  us  to  decide  whether  we  have  to  do 
with  muscsB  volitantes,  properly  so  called,  or  with  the  spots  known  as  scoto- 
mata,  which  are  found  in  partial  opacities  of  the  cornea,  and  in  incipient  cata- 
ract; for  while  the  muscn  volitantes  disappear  on  the  production  of  the  mydriasis, 
the  scotomata  persist,  and  even  become  more  distinct. — Gaz>  des  HSp.,  1851, 
No.  127. 


On  the  Combination  of  Lithotomy  and  LithotrUy  in  the  ease  of  large  Calculue, 

By  M.  Petrequin. 

Since  the  introduction  of  lithotrity,  lithotomy  has  become  a  far  less  common  opera- 
tion, and  presents  a  much  smaUer  proportion  of  successful  cases,  inasmuch  as  the 
most  favourable  ones  are  selected  tor  the  new  operation.  A  surgeon  will  in  future 
have  some  difficulty  in  bringing  forward  sucn  a  statistical  account  as  that  of 
M.  Viricel,  of  Lyons,  who,  during  1806-12,  operated  upon  109  patients,  and  ]ost 
only  9,  having  53  consecutive  recoveries. 

Amonff  the  dangers  of  lithotomy,  the  voluminous  size  of  the  stone  stands  foremost, 
so  that  wnen  this  has  proved  excessive,  various  authors  have  recommended  the  opera* 
tion  to  be  left  unfinished.  The  older  surgeons  attacked  these  calculi  by  various 
forms  of  crushing  forceps,  all  of  these  being  of  a  most  gigantic  size.  The  modems 
have  more  turned  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  operative  procedures  ; 
but  in  spite  of  any  direction  or  extent  that  may  be  given  to  the  incision,  there  are 
calculi  too  huge  to  be  removed  by  the  perinieum  with  impunity,  notwithstanding  the 
dilatability  of  the  prostate  and  the  elasticity  of  the  neck.  Too  large  incisions 
also  favour  the  infiltration  of  urine. 

To  meet  such  cases,  M.  Petrequin  adopts  a  combination  of  lithotomy  with  litho- 
trity. He  does  not  mean  that  cystotomy  should  be  resorted  to  after  hthotrity  has 
failed,  for  fruitless  attempts  to  crush  the  stone  only  add  to  the  danger  of  sul»e- 
quent  cutting.  Simple  hthotomy  should  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  it  is  best 
calculated  to  succeed — ^viz,,  calculi  capable  of  removal  by  a  moderate  perineal 
incision ;  and  when  the  calculus  is  too  voluminous  we  should  call  in  the  aid  of  litho- 
trity to  reduce  its  size.  Two  cases  are  related  in  which  this  combination  was  attended 
by  a  happy  issue,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  numerous  serious  complicatians. 
-^BuU,  de  IM-ap.,  torn.  xli.  p.  442. 
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MIDWIFERY,  Ac. 

On  the  Treatment  qf  S^htlis  in  Pregnant  Women,    By  M.  Devilliebs. 

Ths  foUowin^  are  the  oonclitaions  with  which  M.  Devilliers  terminates  a  memoir 
upon  this  subject: — i.  A  pregnant  woman  uBually  supports  mercurial  treatment 
pretty  well  during  the  mst  naif  of  pregnanoy»  and  even  from  the  first  week. — 
8.  Any  injurious  effects  that  may  occur  during  this  period,  seem  principalljr  to 
depend  upon  a  want  of  tolerance  in  the  digestive  organs,  and  consequent  nervous  irri- 
tability.— 3.  The  foetus  is  more  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  syphilis,  and  to  the  action 
of  specific  remedies,  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  the  perfection  necessary  for 
extrauterine  life. — 4r.  In  the  application  of  treatment,  the  following  circumstances 
in  relation  to  the  progress  of  syphilitic  disease  in  pregnant  women  should  be  borne 
in  mind — ^viz.  (a.)  The  condition  of  conception  may  excite  the  external  manifesta- 
tion of  symptoms  which,  for  a  ^^^ter  or  less  period,  had  remained  dormant. 
(6.)  The  symptoms  frequently  exhibit  oscillations  during  pregnancy,  and  have  an 
especial  tendency  to  re-appear  about  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  month,  (e.)  They 
gjenerally  disappear  spontaneously,  and  rather  quickly  after  delivery.*- 5.  Pallia- 
tives for  nrimaiy  symptoms  in  the  early  months  are  useless  and  a  radical  treat- 
ment should  at  once  be  resorted  to.  It  is  still  more  urgent  to  treat  without 
delay  any  seoondary  or  tertiary  symptoms  that  may  be  present. — 6.  Active  treat- 
ment undertaken  or  recommenced  towards  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy — i.  e.,  the 
period  when  abortion  from  syphilis  is  most  likely  to  occur— requires  greater  pre- 
cautions to  be  observed  than  during  the  early  period. — 7.  When  the  treatment 
during  the  first  half  of  pregnancy  has  not  been  completely  interrupted,  or  has  bec^ 
so  only  for  a  short  time,  its  resumption  on  the  re-appearance  of  symptoms  during 
the  latter  period  exposes  both  mother  and  child  to  less  chance  of  accidents. — 
8.  Treatment  should  not  be  discontinued  too  quickly  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  symptoms,  but  persevered  with  in  very  small  doses  as  long  as  possible. — 9,  The 
treatment  seems  to  be  well  borne  both  by  mother  and  child  at  all  periods  of  gesta- 
tion, in  proportion  to  the  complicated  and  aggravated  condition  of  the  syphilitic 
accidents. — 10.  The  syphilitic  symptoms,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  which 
are  manifested  during  tne  latter  weeks  of  pregnancy,  require  general  as  well  as 
local  treatment.  The  child  is  then  more  amenable  to  treatment,  if  this  be  required 
after  birth. — 11.  We  must  not  wait  too  long  after  delivery,  to  commence  or  resume 
treatment,  deceived  by  the  decrease  of  the  symptoms  so  common  at  that  period. 
If  the  child,  suckled  by  the  mother,  exhibits  any  mark  of  syphilis,  we  must  not 
wait  later  than  the  eighth  or  tenth  day. — 12.  In  the  early  period  of  pregnancy, 
internal  mercurial  treatment  is  often  ill  borne.  This  is  less  frequently  the  case  m 
the  middle  and  later  periods.    In  the  former,  inunction  should  be  resorted  to. 

M.  Gibert,  commenting  upon  the  above  essay,  likewise  says  that  the  ill  effects 
which  several  practitfoners  have  observed  to  result  from  the  administratiou  of 
mercnxy  in  sypniUtic  women,  have  arisen  from  their  giving  it  internally.  It  fre- 
quently excites  vomitii^  and  colics  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  months;  and  mer- 
curial frictions  are  infinitely  oreferable.  Abortion  from  syphilis  ordinarily  occurs 
after  the  fourth  or  fifth  montb ;  whence,  if  treatment  is  to  be  preventive,  it  must 
be  commenced  early. — BulL  de  rAcad,,  torn,  xvii  p.  77 ;  Bull,  de  Th^ap. 
tom^xlLp.  439. 

On  the  Seproduetion  of  Lactation  after  a  lengthened  Intermission. 
By  NL.  QuBLEB  and  Dr.  Baxlou. 

Two  very  interesting  communications  have  appeared  at  the  same  time  from  dif- 
ferent quarters,  showing  that  when  suckling  has  been  suspended,  oven  for  months, 
it  may,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  resumed  by  a  little  perseverance  on  the 
part  of  the  motner.  Tiie  west  of  these  is  from  M.  Gubler,  wbo  ^ves  an  account 
of  M.  Trousseau's  experience  in  this  matter.    That  able  practitioner  is  in  the 
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habit  of  advising  that  children  whom  disease  or  accident  have  kept  awaj  from 
tbe  breast,  and  who  are  suffering  in  consequence,  should  be  reapplied  at  periods 
when  this  is  usually  deemed  useless.  Cases  are  referred  to  in  which  the  breast 
had  not  been  taken  for  two,  four,  or  even  nine  months,  and  wherein  the  resumption 
of  suckling  was  usuallv  attended  with  little  difficulty,  or  at  all  events  only 
temporary  difficulty,  ana  followed  by  the  best  effects. — V  Union  MidiceUe,  1852, 
No.  7. 

The  other  communication  is  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Ballon  at  the  Rhode  Island  Medical 
Society,  in  which  he  mentions,  tnat  he  was  lied  bv  physiological  considerations  to  ex- 
pect that  the  secretion  of  milk  might  be  re-excitea  without  much  difficulty,  even  after 
a  lengthened  suspension  of  it;  this  bein^  chiefly  dependent  upon  "  the  stimulus  which 
the  child  exerts  upon  the  mamm»  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  nourishment  from  them, 
connected  perhaps  with  the  mental  desires  of  the  mother  to  foster  and  nourish  her 
offspring.  Accordingly  he  states  that  in  several  cases  where  a  temporary  malady  had 
checked  the  secretion  of  milk,  and  a  suspension  of  the  function  of  lactation  had 
necessarily  ensued,  in  cases  where  there  was  no  return  of  the  secretion  after 
recovery,  he  ordered  the  child  to  be  applied  to  the  breasts,  two,  three,  or  more 
times  daily,  with  the  uniform  result  ot  a  renewed  secretion  of  milk.  In  other 
cases,  where  the  mother  was  suffering  from  debility,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
system  could  not  sustain  itself  under  so  great  a  tax  upon  its  powers.  Dr.  Ballou 
has  directed  the  removal  of  the  child  for  a  season,  ana  the  drying<up  (to  use  the 
common  phrase)  of  the  milk,  until  the  restorative  powers  of  the  svstem,  with  the 
assistance  of  appropriate  means,  should  produce  a  return  of  health  and  vigour. 
After  the  recovery  of  health,  he  has  advised  the  re-application  of  the  child  to  the 
breasts ;  when  it  has  in  a  few  days  uniformly  obtained  the  usual  supplv  of  nutri- 
ment, in  some  instances  to  its  own  great  benefit.  In  no  case.  Dr.  Ballou  assurea 
us,  have  his  expectations  been  disappointed. — American  Jour,  of  Med.  Sot., 
Jan.  1852. 


On  the  Jaundice  of  Infants.   By  M.  Dtjclos. 

Although  this  frequent  affection  of  early  infancy  does  not,  in  the  great  majority  oC 
instances,  present  any  danger,  it  occasionally  ^ves  rise  to  important  occurrences, 
and  indeea,  when  complicated  with  other  affections,  may  sometimes  prove  fatal. 

Besides  the  yellow  colour,  the  icterus  of  infants  may  be  attended  with  fever,  som- 
nolence, tension  of  the  belly,  and  colic,  with  constipation  or  diarrhoea.  Its  causes 
may  be  ranged  under  five  different  heads,  which  it  is  of  importance  to  distinguish. 
1.  Retention  <f  the  meconium  is  the  most  frequent  of  all.  If  it  be  not  evacuated 
within  twent;|r-six  hours,  colicky  pains  are  set  up,  and  the  skin  becomes  yellow.  The 
colostrum  is  m  this  case  the  best  purgative.  When  the  child  cannot  or  will  not  suck, 
a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  the  syrup  of  rhubarb,  chicory,  and  peach-flowers,  eoual  parts, 
may  be  given.  When,  after  the  meconium  has  been  passed,  a  considerable  dWree 
of  tympanitis  remains,  together  with  what  is  called  "  windv  colic,"  preventing  skep, 
M.  Duclos  administers  small  doses  of  rhubarb  and  calcined  magnesia. — 2.  The  next 
in  freauency  is  spaem  of  the  digestive  organs.  Tbe  child  suffers  from  cardial^ 
and  colic,  is  in  a  state  of  fever,  is  constantly  trying  to  suck,  and  has  few  or  greenish 
stools.  Sometimes  convulsions  occur.  Purging  and  vomiting  aggravate  in  place  of 
relieving  the  condition.  As  retained  meconium  is  usually  tlie  origin  and  cause  of 
the  symptoms,  that  must  first  be  obviated,  and  then  recourse  had  to  emollient  baths, 
mild  antispasmodics,  linseed  poultices,  friction  with  camphorated  oU,  and  mild 
lavements.  If  the  milk  is  too  old,  the  nurse  should  be  changed ;  and  when  an 
anodyne  is  required  to  relieve  the  violent  colic,  a  little  lettuce-water  should  be 
added  to  some  sugared  water.  This  description  of  medicine,  however,  requires 
care,  and  opiates  in  any  form  are  inadmissible.  Narcotism,  which  induced  death 
in  one  child  and  was  nearlv  fatal  in  another,  was  brought  on  by  a  clyster  containing 
ten  drops  of  Uudanum. — o.  JEnporgement  of  the  liver  is  another  cause,  and  one 
especially  acting  after  oompresftion  of  that  orgui  by  the  uterine  contraction  in  foot 
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and  breech  presentations.  When  this  condition  is  present,  pnrging  the  child  is  not 
snfficiefnt.  it  most  be  kept  warm,  and  its  skin  rubbed  with  hot  flannel ;  with  Gen- 
tleness, howerer,  lest  erysipelas  be  induced.  When  the  skin  is  rough  and  not» 
emollient  tepid  baths  are  useful  adjuvants. — I.  Bad  nourishment  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  icterus,  the  milk  disameing  with  the  child,  or  improper  food  being  given 


to  it  when  broujriit  up  by  hand. — 5.  Cold  and  humidity :  voung  infants  are  very 

old  being  alike  injurioufl 


susceptible  to  changes  of  temperature — too  ^at  heat  or  colt 

to  them ;  but  as  regards  the  present  affection,  cold  is  espedaUy^mischievouA.-— 

Betfue  Med,  Chir,,  torn.  x.  p.  350. 

0»  the  Increase  qf  Weiffki  oheertfed  in  lu^amU  eoneequeni  upon  SkiehUng, 
By  M.  GmiiLOT. 
M.  GuiLLOT  observes,  that  although  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  quality  of  the  milk  furnished  to  infants,  no  information  exists  as  to  the  quan- 
tity they  really  take  or  require;  and  he  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  some 
eKperimentS  he  has  made  upon  the  subject,  by  weighing  the  child  everv  morning 
prior  to  and  after  suckling,  and  multiplying  the  weight  so  obtained  by  tne  number 
of  tiroes  that  suckling  is  repeated  in  the  24  hours.  At  present  he  only  publishes 
some  of  the  rou^h  results,  to  call  attention  to  the  subject  and  induce  cooperation 
in  the  investigation. 

r  We  may  observe  here,  that  it  seems  to  us  by  no  means  safe  to  infer  that  the 
ckud  sucks  the  same  amount  of  milk  each  time  that  it  is  applied;  while  the 
number  of  times  M.  Guillot  says  that  the  children  are  appHed  in  the  24  hours  (from 
85  to  30)  seems  truty  enormous.] 

In  the  examples  given,  the  quantity  of  milk  estimated  to  be  taken  by  children 
irom  2  days  to  40  days  old,  in  the  24  hours,  varied  from  less  than  1  kilogramme 
(nearly  32  oz.  Apoth.  weight)  to  nearly  4  kilogrammes,  the  quantity  ususSly  flue* 
tuating  between  1  and  2.  The  rapidity  with  which  even  slight  ailments  were 
attended  with  a  diminution  of  weight  was  remarkable.  One  child  gained  270 
grammes  in  17  days ;  and  a  loss  of  weight  of  90  grammes,  consequent  on  slight 
erythema  of  the  nates,  was  repaired,  and  260  grammes  added  to  the  original 
wei^t,  six  days  after  the  erythema  had  ceased.  This  oscillation  of  weight,  con- 
aeqaent  upon  disease  apparently  slight,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  drcum* 
st-anoea  ascertained.  A  child  weighing  3904  fframmea  on  admission,  at  the  age 
of  30  days,  increased  to  4258  grammes  in  12  aays ;  and  its  nurse  was  calculated 
to  have  nirnished  it  during  a  month  with  milk  equal  in  weight  to  that  of  her  own 
body.  The  examples  upon  which  these  statements  have  been  founded,  were  hos* 
pital  children ;  and  M.  Guillot  beUeves  that  the  more  robust  infants  of  private  life 
will  be  found  to  require  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  more  than  2  kilogrammes  of 
milk  daily,  their  weight  increasing  more  than  50  grammes  per  diem. 

When  the  child  from  illness  is  unable  to  swallow  or  digest,  its  weight  rapidly 
diminishes ;  and  death  may  always  be  expected  when  this  diminution  continues 
progressive.  Examples  are  given  in  which  the  ohild  lost  500  grammes  in  5  days, 
and  decreased  to  1/00  or  even  1500  grammes  in  weight.  This  diminution  is  ob- 
served in  infants  that  are  brought  in  with  sclerema,  and  cannot  suck ;  but  the  most 
rapid  diminution  of  weight  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  diarrhoea.  The 
weight  of  a  child  in  good  health,  and  with  a  good  nurse,  should  regularly  increase 
dayoy  day.  It  decreases,  on  the  contrary,  sometimes  several  days  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  diseases  (as  pneumonia  or  measles),  and  during  their  continuance.  It 
again  resumes  its  regularity  of  increase  when  these  have  disappeared.  On  the 
otaer  hand,  a  remarkable  increase  of  weight  sometimes  precedes  diarrhosa, 
beinff  due  to  accumulation  of  matters  in  the  intestines.  M.  Quiilot's  general 
oonmsion  is,  that  an  infant  must  be  supplied  with  more  than  1000  grammes  of 
milk  a  day.— X'  Union  MMeale,  No.  16. 
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MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPBOTICS. 

(M  th&  BuiphpMtd  ofManfftmese.    By  MM.  PxtKEQvnr  and  Buimr. 

lif  this  paper  M.  Petreauin  brings  forward  additional  evidence  of  the  greatly- 
increasea  efficacy  which  the  combination  of  manganese  with  iron  confers  opon  tbe 
latter  metal.  M.  Barin  has  recently  had  a  memoir  which  he  presented  to  the 
Academy,  upon  the  condition  in  which  inanganese  exists  in  the  blooa,  very  favonrably 
reported,  upon  by  M.  Lecattu.  Aooordinff  to  M.  Burin's  asialyses,  1000  grammes 
of  blood  are  thus  constituted  as  regards  this  substance : 

Welsbt  of  Globalcs.  Oxide  of  Iton.      Oxide  of  Manganeie. 

Pkthoricman  .    .    .    143'600    1-360    0071 

Normal  blood   .    •    .    138-300    1-230    0060 

Chlorotic  girl   .    .    .      63-980    0-500    0  026 

M.  Burin  has  furnished  several  fonnuln  for  ferro-manganeae  salts,  which  are 
now  obtainable  in  Paris,  and  are  as  easily  administered  as  is  iron  alone — ^their  only 
drawback  beinfi^  their  high  price. 

Tins  metal  being  as  much  a  normal  ingredient  in  the  blood  as  is  the  iron,  its 
administration  is  indicated  in  chlorosis  and  other  cases,  in  which  both  substances 
are  in  deficient  quantity ;  and  M.  Petrequin  believes  that  the  resistance  which 
many  of  these  cases  o^r  to  iron,  and  their  frequent  relapse,  may  be  obviated  by 
this  addition,  by  the  use  of  which  also  a  smaller  quantity  of  iron  is  made  to  suffice. 
He  objects  to  the  administration  of  this  substance  unaooompunied  by  the  iron ;  and 
he  regards  the  statement  that  sometimes  the  manganese,  sometimes  the  iron,  is 
deficient  in  quantity  in  the  globules,  as  purely  ooxi}ectural — the  analysis  showing 
thus  far,  that  both  substances  are  alike  wantmff.  M.  Petrequin  has  found  these 
combined  medicinal  bodies  especially  useful  in  blood-diseases,  such  as  the  chloro- 
anaemia  after  hiemorrhage,  operations,  metrorrhagia,  &c.  They  are  of  remarkable 
efficacy  in  the  chlorosis  whicn  appears  about  puberty,  a  malady  which  is  far  more 
common  even  among  male  adolescents  than  is  supposed.  It  is  also  met  with  at  the 
critical  period  of  women,  especially  when  passive  nsemorrhage  prevails.  Its  efficacy 
is  also  remarkable  in  the  ansemic  cachexia  following  prolonged  mtermittent  fever,  as 
also  attendant  upon  prolonged  suppuration,  and  on  strumous  and  cancerous  disease. 
In  the  disordered  states  of  the  circulation  met  with  in  chloro-ansemia,  which  are 
sometimes  mistaken  for  organic  disease,  the  ferro-man^nese  preparations,  com- 
bined with  di^talis  or  other  substances,  are  of  mat  utihty.  The  various  neuroses 
of  the  digestive  organs,  which  complicate  the  chlorotic  state,  are  frequently 
relieved ;  and  m  the  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  from  various  descriptions  of 
excesses,  they  are  foond  highly  useful. — Bull,  de  ThSrap.,  torn.  xlii.  pp.  193—306. 


Turpentine  EmhrocaUon  in  Ague, 

Ths  following  embrocation  is  recommended  by  M.  Debout  as  being  highly  efficadoos 
as  a  substitute  for  quinine,  and  especially  for  the  poorer  classes  :---l)s8ential  oil  of 
turpentine,  100 ;  chloroform,  10 ;  or  laudanum,  4.  It  is  to  be  rubbed  along  the  spine 
twice  a  day,  during  the  apyrexia,  taking  care  that  one  of  the  frictions  uiould  take 
place  an  hour  or  two  prior  to  the  expected  paroxysm.— j|?«;/.  de  2%h^^  torn.  xliL 
p.  164. 

JSmploymenl  of  Oxygenated  Water  in  Asphyxia,   By  M.  Rdspivi. 

Iir  a  noent  series  of  experiments  upon  the  effect  exerted  byvarious  saseous  bodies 
upon  the  contractility  of  the  heart  of  the  frog,  MM.  Polli  and  Broglia  hsve 
especially  drawn  the  attention  of  practitioners  to  the  stimulating  effect  of  oxygen 
gas  in  asphyxia ;  and  to  the  feasibility  of  employing  injections  of  oxygenized  water 
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when  the  respiratovj  orgaos  oan  no  longer  perform  their  foiusiioiii.  M.  Rospim, 
of  Beroamo,  recently  in  part  carried  out  these  views  in  treating  a  case  of  asphjxia 
firom  cnarooal  rapouTi  in  which  a  slight  degree  of  animal  heat  constituted  the  onlj 
Bemsimng  sign,  of  lifew  He  caused  some  axygcn  to  be  disengaged  from  a  flask  of 
ox^^^enated  water,  and  this  having  been  respired,  and  a  litue  of  the  oxygenated 
water  poured  down  the  throat,  animation  became  speedily  restored.— Jb«r.  de 
Cib'm.ib»i.,No.  4,p.276. 

On  Matieo  in  Dtarrkma.    By  M.  Modonimi. 

M.  MoDONiNi  states  that  he  has  employed  this  substance  in  about  120  cases,  and 
usually  with  good  and  speedy  effect,  in  various  species  of  intestinal  discharaes, 
and  especially  in  atonic  diarrhoea.  It  is  given  at  the  Bologna  Hospital  in 
doses  of  from  18  grs.  to  5j.  per  diem,  no  inconvenienoe  save  a  little  nausea  or 
diarrhoea  ever  being  caused,  and  this  being  citable  of  remond,  either  by  dimi- 
mahing  the  dose,  or  temporarily  suspending  the  remedy.  In  the  most  favourable 
eases,  an  impression  is  made  upon  the  disease  bv  three  or  four  doses ;  and  it  is  quite 
relieved  in  from  three  to  six  days.  The  medicine  should,  however,  be  coutinued 
awhile  longer,  in  order  to  prevent  relapse.  In  those  diarrhoeas  in  which,  owing  to 
the  existence  of  visceral  cnanges,  or  the  presence  of  a  general  dyscrasis,  the  return 
of  the  diarrhoea  is  inevitable,  tne  matieo  is  still  an  invaluable  remedy,  owin^  to  the 
npidity  of  its  astring^t  action,  which  enables  us  to  suspend  the  exhausting  dis- 
Purges,  and  obtain  time  for  the  employment  of  any  other  means  which  the  nature 
of  the  case  may  indicate. — Bulietino  deUe  Seienge  Med^  voL  xx.  p.  63. 


On  the  Mode  of  Administration  of  Iodine,    By  M.  Deyeboie. 

VL  DsvsBOiB  administers  this  substance  as  an  "  antilymphatic,*'  in  the  following 
manner: — ^Porpbyrized  unoxidized  iron-filinn,  40  centigrammes;  iodine,  1  gramme, 
65  to  80  Centig.;  water,  8  grammes;  simfue  syrup,  600  grammes.  The  iron  and 
iodine  are  triturated  in  a  mortar,  the  water  being  added  drop  by  drop,  and  then 
inoorporated  with  the  syrup.  When  it  is  desired  to  add  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
6  or  8  grammes  are  previously  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water, 
and  inoorporated  witn  the  iron  and  iodine  before  the  syrup  is  added.  A  tablespoonful 
of  this  syrup  is  given  ui  a  bitter  tisane  (that  of  hops,  prepared  according  to  the 
Paris  Codex,  being  the  best),  night  and  morning. — Qcui,  des  H6pitaux,  No.  22. 


On  the  Treatment  of  Chilblains.    By  M.  TBOuasEAU. 

M.  Tbousseax;  washes  all  the  parts  affected  with  chilblains,  three  times  a-day,  with 
the  following  lotion: — ^Borax,  50  parts;  water,  500.  Four  tablespoonMs  are 
added  to  a  quart  of  water.  He  also  prescribes,  both  for  the  prevention  and 
removal  of  chdbbuns,  the  following  lotion,  to  be  used  night  and  morning : — Sal  am- 
moniac, 20  parts ;  water,  40 ;  proof  spirit,  10.  When  ulceration  has  occurred,  lie 
nrescribes  one  of  the  following  formuue : — Tannin,  10  parts ;  water,  500.  Or,  Ext. 
Rhatany,  10  parts;  quince  mucilage,  o.  s.  This  is  mixed  up  as  a  soft  electuary, 
with  which  the  parts  are  smeared ;  ana  the  application  is  also  an  excellent  one  for 
the  cracked  lips  which  oeoor  in  the  winter. — U  Union  Med,,  No.  85. 


On  the  Preventive  Power  ^fBelladomna  in  Scarlatina.    By  Dr.  FoftCHEB. 
Is  this  paper  Dr.  Poreher  presents  his  readers  with  an  analysis  of  the  various 
opinions  which  have  been  published  upon  this  subject  since  they  were  summed  uf) 
in  the  2nd  volume  of  Bayle's  Biblioih^que  de  Tk^apenUqne.     This  survey  has 
Beoesflitated  the  examination  of  aome  hundreds  of  volumesi  and  Dr.  Forcher 
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believes  that  a  dispassionate  consideratioii  of  the  subject  necessarily  leads  to  a 
conclusion  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  prophvlactic  power  of  this  substance. 
"However  some  may  consider  the  evidence  of  a  negative  character,  and  there- 
fore unworthy  of  confidence,  yet  from  its  cumulation,  from  the  careful  way  in 
which  some  observers  conducted  their  inauiries,  and  from  the  possibility  of  fauuie 
being  owing  to  the  use  of  an  inferior  or  badly-prepared  drug,  we  cannot  but  con- 
ceive that  to  discard  it  as  utterly  indecisive  would  be  indulging  a  spirit  of  irrational 
incredulity,  leading  to  the  rejection  of  any  amount  of  merely  presumptive  proof."— 
Charleston  Medical  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  453. 


On  Disffuuinff  the  Taste  of  Quinine.    By  M.  Piokkt. 

A  PIECE  of  chocolate  should  be  half-masticated,  and  retained  between  the  cheeks 
and  ihe  teeth.  The  quinine  draught  is  to  be  rapidly  swallowed ;  and  then  the 
mastication  of  the  chocolate  is  to  oe  completed,  so  that  it  may  be  swallowed  also. 
The  taste  of  the  quinine  is  thus  hardly  perceived.— ^«W.  de  VAcad4mie,  torn, 
xvii.  p.  329. 

On  the  Effects  qf  Camphor  on  the  Teeth,    By  M.  Stanibiaxis  Mabtih. 

Soke  time  since,  a  warm  discussion  was  carried  on  by  our  weekly  contemporaries 
as  to  the  effect  exerted  by  aamnhor  dentifrices.  In  France,  for  some  time  past, 
camphor,  under  the  patronage  of  M.  Raspail,  has  become  tiie  popular  specific  for 
all  bcdily  ills.  There  are  numerous  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  daily  adminis- 
tering to  themselves  a  camphor  lavement,  rubbing-in  camphor  ointments,  washing 
the  mouth  with  the  spirit,  snuffing  the  powder,  innaling  the  fumes,  or  chewing  the 
substance.  Its  effect  is  supposed  to  be  preservative  from  colds  in  winter,  and 
from  miasmata  and  epidemic  influences  in  summer.  One  of  the  results  of  thift 
folly  is  the  frequent  production  of  pains  of  the  jaw,  and  a  carious  state  of  the 
teeth.  M.  Martin  has  for  several  months  kept  teeth  in  c(mtact  with  camphor  itk 
powder,  and  finds  that  the  essential  oil  completely  penetrates  them,  and  diminishes 
their  hardness.  If  we  nux  phosphate  of  hme  and  powdered  camphor,  the  water 
which  is  added,  is  loaded,  in  the  course  of  some  months,  with  calcareous  matter, 
which  is  certainly  due  to  a  chemical  action  between  these  two  bodies. — JBulL  de 
Th^.  torn.  xl.  p.  456. 

On  the  Rapid  Cure  of  Itch,    By  MM.  Hardt  and  Dsvsbgie. 

M.  Haubt  states,  that  by  the  modification  which  he  has  introduced  into  the  mode 
of  treating  the  itch  at  St.  Louis,  he  is  now  enabled  to  definitively  cure  a  patient 
in  two  hours,  so  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  treat  all  patient^s  suffering  under 
this  disease  as  out-patients.  The  entire  body  is  first  thoroughly  rubbed  for  hdf  an 
hour  with  soft  soap,  which  has  the  effect  of  breaking  up  some  of  the  furrows  in 
which  the  acari  are  lodged.  A  tepid  bath  is  next  employed  for  one  hour,  in  order 
to  soften  the  epidermis,  the  patient  continuing  to  wash  himself  well  while  in  it. 
Finally,  the  patients  rub  each  other  thoroughly  for  half  an  hour  over  the  entire 
surface  with  the  sulphur  ointment  Hard  8  parts,  sulphur  2,  subc.  potass  1),  and 
the  itch  is  cured.  The  various  seconaarr  eruptions,  formerly  oonfonnded  with  the 
itch,  may  reauire  several  days  for  their  dispersion,  by  means  of  simple  baths.  In 
4  only  out  ot  400  cases  so  treated,  have  relapses  occurred^  and  144  cases  out  of 
145  occurring  in  June  were  so  cured. 

In  this  way  the  disease  spreads  by  contagion  much  less  than  heretofore,  when 
the  patients  had  t^  wait  until  thejr  could  obtain  admission  into  tlue  hospital. — In  a 
recent  paper,  however,  M.  Devergie  expresses  an  opinion  that  this  rapid  cure  of  a 
disease  which  has  often  been  long  persistent,  is  a  practice  not  to  be  followed,  aa 
being  dangerous  to  present  or  future  health.  In  certain  forms  of  itch  the  secretion 
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is  abundant,  and  when  tlie  disease  has  been  mistaken,  this  may  increase,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  purulent  emunctory  not  to  be  at  once  destroyed  with  impunity.  It 
is  probable,  that  some  of  the  internal  abscesses,  which  have  been  observed  in  cases 
of  this  disease,  have  arisen  from  its  repercussion ;  and  certainly  in  no  other  form 
of  pustular  eruption  would  the  practitioner  thus  act.  The  itching  or  pruritus 
which  is  produced  is  not  entirely  an  indifferent  matter,  and  the  habit  of  nocturnal 
scratching  must  not  be  suddenly  suppressed.  Even  when  pedicular  disease  or 
prurigo  is  suddenly  arrested,  dangerous  pulmonary  congestion  sometimes  occurs, 
requiring  active  rubefacients,  althoudb  here  little  or  no  secretion  has  been  sup- 
pressed. A  single  gentle  friction  suffices  to  destroy  the  contajgious  property,  and 
it  is  best  to  complete  the  cure  by  repeating  such  for  five  or  six  days,  than  to  run 
the  risk,  by  too  violent  friction  with  very  strong  ointments,  of  producing  the  too 
sudden  repression,  or  of  exciting  various  forms  of  eczematous  or  lichenoid  erup- 
tions, which  are  sometimes  more  difficult  to  cure  than  the  original  disease,  espe- 
cially among  the  working-classes,  who  are  so  apt  to  neglect  the  condition  of  their 
skin.— ^num3f<fi.  1S51,  No.  95;  Bulletin  die  ThSrapeutique,  torn.  xli.  p.  385. 


On  the  Treatment  qf  Intermittent  Fever  by  Salt. 

The  employment  of  so  cheap  a  substance  as  salt,  as  a  succedaneuro  for  quinine, 
has  of  late  attracted  much  attention  in  France,  severalpractitioners  having  stated 
that  they  had  derived  great  advantage  from  its  use.  M.  riorry  has  instituted  several 
trials  at  his  hospital,  and  has  delivered  a  very  favourable  report  to  the  Academie 
de  M^ecine,  basing  his  approval,  however,  chiefly  on  the  alleged  fact,  that  the 
salt  produces  an  immediate  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  enlai^;ed  spleen,  which 
he  considers  as  the  essential  cause  of  the  febrile  paroxysm.  He  believes  it  x>f  use 
even  in  some  cases  where  quinine  fails,  and  in  others  in  combination  with  quinine. 
A  great  obstacle  to  its  employment  is  the  utter  repugnance  the  patients  manifest 
to  it  in  the  large  doses  ^ten  or  fifteen  grammes)  in  which  it  is  required,  and  the 
difficulty  of  retaining  it  m  the  stomach.  His  recommendation  that  its  use  should 
be  adopted  in  charitaole  establishments,  and  in  the  army,  was  warmly  opposed  in 
'the  Academic,  bv  MM.  Grisolle  and  Levy.  The  former  declared,  the  trials  upon 
which  this  bad  been  based  were  most  unsatisfactory,  as  the  diagnosis  had  wen 
made  from  the  condition  of  the  spleen,  not  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The 
cases,  too,  had  been  treated  as  soon  as  admitted ;  whereas  Chomel  long  since 
showed,  that  the  altered  hygienic  condition  of  patients  admitted,  alone  sufficed  to 
cure  a  large  proportion  without  any  medicine  at  all.  M.  Levy  declared  that 
M.  Fiorry's  doctrme  of  the  dependence  of  intermittent  fever  on  enlar&rement 
of  the  spleen,  met  with  no  favour  among  the  medical  officers  of  the  armv  familiar 
with  the  disease  in  Algeria,  Corsica,  and  Eome,  where  it  prevailed  enaemioally. 
They  were  well  aware  tnat  the  organ  always  became  engorged  and  diseased,  as  a 
consequence  of  tlie  affection.  In  these  localities,  too,  where  the  engorged  and 
diseased  state  of  the  viscera  and  the  cachexia  consequent  on  repeated  attacks  and 
relapses  had  to  be  combated,  medicines  which  proved  successful  amongst  the 
simple  intermittents  of  Paris  had  far  less  success ;  and  a  much  smaller  proportion 
of  cases  were  cured  by  quinine  itself  than  in  the  capital.  For  treating  these  more 
complicated  cases,  he  considers  the  cinchona  itself,  and  especially  the  innnm 
einchame^  to  be  far  preferable  to  quinine — ^it  being  at  once  a  febrifuge  and  a 
tonic,  while  the  quinine  and  its  substitutes  act  as  mere  anti-periodios. — Bulletin 
de  VAcod,,  torn.  xvii.  pp.  315  &390;  Qaa.  MH.  1852,  No.  8. 


On  the  Medicinal  Uses  of  Urate  of  Ammonia.    By  Dr.  Bauer. 

Five  years'  observation  has  convinced  Dr.  Bauer  that  this  is  a  most  valuable 
medicine  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases  and  in  tubercular  diseases  of  the  lung.  An 
ointment,  containing  one  scruple  to  the  ounce,  is  applied  by  a  pencil  to  the  erup- 
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tion  night  and  morning,  the  cnre  being  ef  acted  in  from  one  to  lliree  weeks.  In 
tubercmar  disease  the  ointment  is  rnbbed-in  alternately  night  and  morning  on  the 
back  and  front  of  the  chest.  No  inflammatory  compliciUion  should  be  present 
daring  its  employment. 

In  reference  to  this  substance  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  in  Colombia,  Sonl^ 
America^  where  lepra  prevails  so  extensively,  the  benefit  derived  from  the  external 
and  internal  use  of  guano  has  been  placed  oeyond  all  doubt ;  and  Dr.  Lallemand 
has  found  it  of  great  utility  in  the  treatment  of  morphiea  in  the  Brazils.  The 
urate  of  ammonia^  which  is  found  in  this  substance  in  great  abundance,  is  probably 
the  chief  medicinal  agent. — Buchner^s  Bepert.,  No.  19,  p.  86. 


POKBNSIC  MEDICINE  AND  MEDICAL  BTATI8TIC6. 

On  Fwsoning  hy  Sulphate  of  Iron.    By  M.  Objpuju 

M.  Orfila  observes,  that  prior  to  Smith's  and  his  own  experiments  in  1815,  the  salts 
of  iron  were  supposed  to  be  almot^  innocuous ;  and  whoi  these  experiments  proved 
their  poisonous  effects  on  dogs,  the  point  was  still  regarded  by  many  as  undecided 
as  respects  man,  although  M.  Orfila  has  fully  demonstrated,  that  all  substances 
which  prove  poisonous  to  the  dog,  do  so  also  to  man.  Several  trials  before  the 
French  tribunals  have  of  late  years  decided  the  actual  occurrence  of  such  poisoning. 
In  the  most  recent  one,  M.  Orfila  has  been  consolted  in  consequence  of  tne  inconi- 
petency  of  the  provincial  experts  ;  and  he  has  drawn  up  an  interesting  report  of  the 
case,  embracing  some  incidental  questions.  The  ptresent  case  was  that  of  a  child 
aged  fifteen  months,  who  died  after  purging  and  vomiting  a  black  fluid.  On  opening 
the  body  ten  days  after  burial,  the  stomach  was  filled  with  a  greenish  fluid,  and  the 
vessels  of  the  lungs  and  brain  were  gorj;ed  with  black  bloo(L  M.  Orfila  detected 
sulphate  of  iron  in  notable  quantities  m  the  portions  of  the  abdominal  contents 
forwarded  to  him.  He  does  not  think  that  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  alimentaiy 
canal  were  not  present  because  the  esmerU  did  not  find  them.  They  are  so  in 
most  cases  of  this  poisoning;  but  the  thick  coat  of  greenish  varnish  has  to  be  cut 
through  before  the  state  of  the  membrane  can  be  ascertained.  Absence  of  inflam- 
mation is,  however,  no  proof  that  poisoning  may  not  have  occurred,  as  the  sulnhate 
of  iron  acts  on  the  economy  by  producing  disorders  in  it  which  are  the  results  of 
absorption,  rather  than  by  causing  local  inflammatory  action.  In  commenting  upon 
the  defective  procedures  of  the  country  experU,  who  at  first  were  umible  to  detect 
the  iron  at  al(  and  then  employed  a  process  which  confounded  the  accidental  with 
the  normal  iron  of  the  economy,  M.  Orfila  observes,  that  this  last  is  always  to 
be  carefully  avoided  in  judicial  investigations.  When  copper,  lead,  or  ferrugmoos 
salts  exist  m  the  alimentary  canal  as  a  consequence  of  poisoning,  we  have  only  to 
treat  the  canal  by  means  of  very  dilute  muriatic  or  acetic  acid,  at  a  moderate  heat^- 
these  acids  dissolving  the  metallic  substances  sought  for,  without  attacking  any 
portion  of  those  metals  that  form  part  of  the  organization.  To  obtain  these  last, 
we  must  treat  the  viscera  bjr  more  energetic  agents,  or  incineration. 

M.  Orfila  took  this  occasion  to  rej^resent  to  the  court  the  reasons  why  erperie 
could  not  reply  to  the  question  so  often  put  to  them,  as  to  whether  a  euffieient 
quantity  of  poison  to  cause  death  had  been  administered;  and  the  dan^r,  in 
reference  to  tne  suppression  of  crime,  the  insisting  upon  such  a  question  gave  nse  to. 
The  chemist  may  only  be  able  to  detect  a  thousandth  or  the  twenty-thousandth  part 
that  has  been  admimstered,  when  the  poison  has  been  evacuatea  or  excreted^  and 
the  discharges  have  not  been  preserved.  If  all  the  poison  has  been  thus  expelled, 
he  may  not  oe  able  to  detect  even  a  trace;  and  yet  although,  in  the  one  case,  what 
he  has  detected  has  been  insufficient  to  cause  death,  and  in  the  other  he  has 
found  none  at  all,  so  that  the  jury  may  pronounce  that  no  poisoning  has  occuired, 
yet  has  the  person  died  of  such  poison.    To  ascertain  the  whole  amount  of  poisfm 
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that  xemaiBs  in  the  body,  the  eatixe  franie  would  bATe  to  be  subnutted  to  analysis 
which  is  deady  impracticable;  while  oalcuktioQS  of  the  quantihr  existing  in  the 
whde  body  £rom  that  which  has  been  obtained  £rom  a  part,  would  give  rise  to  the 
greatest  errors,  inasmuch  as  the  poison  is  not  equally  distributed  over  the  frame, 
some  portions  of  this  abaorbuag  and  retaining  much  more  of  it  than  others. 
Different  processes,  also,  wnployed  bv  the  same  hand,  obtain  very  different  quan- 
tities ;  as  does  the  same  process  wielded  by  chemists  possessed  of  different  degrees 
of  expertnesfl.  The  French  law,  too,  does  not  require  any  decbion  on  this  point, 
as  it  punishes  the  attempt  to  poison,  by  any  substance  that  may  cause  death — 
tius  Implying,  not  to  the  proportion  employed,  but  to  the  substance  used. — Awnatet 
^Hy^ihie,  torn.  xlvL  pp.  337-^382. 

OnPaitomng  by  Toirtario  Acid.     Bj  MM.  Devxb^is  &  QBfii.A.. 

Emfloted  as  an  esrpert  in  a  case  of  poisoning  by  this  substance,  M.  Devergie 
furnishes  in  this  paper  a  minute  account  of  the  analyses  and  experiments  he  under- 
took for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject.  He  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  as 
to  the  action  of  this  substance  on  the  animid  econonij :— -1.  Tartaric  acid  is  a 
pcMSon  capable  of  prodncing  deaih  in  a  short  time.-^S.  It  aets  emeigetioallj  in  an 
inverse  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  in  which  it  b  dissolved. — 3.  It  mduoes 
death  raiher  by  asphyxiay  than  by  the  local  lesions  it  causes. — 4.  The  asphyxia  b  pro- 
dnced  by  tiie  absorption  and  passage  into  the  blood  of  the  poisonous  substance. 
— 5.  It  exerts  a  special  influenee  on  the  lungs,  in  which  it  gives  rise  to  partial  oon- 
^taoDs,  approachmg  to  hepatizationa,  which  are  disseminated  amidst  the  healthy 
tissne. — 6.  It  exerts  a  special  iafluimee  on  the  blood,  seeming  to  augment  its 
floidi^,  while  it  modifies  its  nature ;  so  that  tlus  blood  assumes,  when  exposed  tiO  the 
lir,  a  bright  red-«nrrant  colour,  which  it  communicates  to  the  different  organs,  in 
nropoition  as  it  is  fredy  distributed  to  them.  It  remains  fluid  for  an  extremely 
long  period.— 7.  Thb  pobon  b  one,  therefore,  which  chiefly  acts  by  absorption. 
—^8.  It  nevertheless  exerts  a  corrosive  action  on  the  tissues ;  but  thb  would  seem 
ta  be  only  a  secondary  cause  of  death. — Annates  d*Mvgihie,  tom.  xlvi.  p.  443. 

In  the  succeeding  number  of  the  Annates,  M.  Orfila  severely  oriticLBCS  the  fore- 
going, declaring  that  the  chemical  processes  employed  were  faulty,  and  that  thepost' 
m&rtem  appearances  observed  are  uncharacteristic.  Phosphoric  acid,  cream  of 
tartar,  neutral  tartrate  of  potass,  tartrate  of  soda  and  potass,  or  even  an  excess  of 
wine,  will  fumbh  the  same  re-actions  as  those  which  M.  Devergie  so  obtained ; 
-while  CMla's  experiments  on  animals  show,  that  poisoning  by  tartaric  acid  b  UA- 
attended  bv  any  special  symptoms,  or  peculbr  post-mortem  appearanoes,'— the 
eochymosea  api)earance  in  the  lung^,  and  currant-red  colour  of  the  blood,  being 
also  found  in  aniinals  that  had  died  from  the  influence  of  other  poisons.  From  hb 
own  researches,  M.  Orfila  oondudes — 1.  That  tartaric  acid  b  absorbed,  since  he 
has  detected  it  in  the  blood  and  liver  of  dogs  poboned  bj  it. — 2.  That  no  con- 
clusion as  to  poisoniug  having  taken  place  from  free  tartaric  acid,  can  be  drawn, 
unless  thb  substance  has  been  obtainea  from  the  fluids  of  the  stomach,  the  blood, 
or  the  liver,  by  alcoholic  and  not  aqueous  treatment  (that  employed  by  Devergie) : 
water  being  able  to  dbsolve  the  tartrates,  which  act  noon  acetate  of  lead  and 
snlphuretted  hydrogen  just  as  tartaric  acid  does.  Pure  alcohol  does  not  sensibly 
dissolve  these  tartrates. 


On  the  Deprivation  of  ike  Noxious  Power  qf  Poisonous  Mushrooms, 
By  M.  GiRiJj). 
M.  GiKAJRD  has  recently  exhibited  before  a  committee  of  the  Parb  Council  of 
Health  the  complete  innoouousness  of  the  most  poisonous  species  of  omshroom, 
after  being  subjected  to  a  very  simple  mode  of  preparation.  The  experiment  was 
exhibited  in  his  own  person,  after  both  he  and  all  the  members  of  us  family  had 
made  simihir  tiiab  witb  the  like  result.    Two  of  the  most  poisonous  forms  wera 
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chosen :  the  amaniiO'  musoaria  and  i)meimsa,  ol  Feckraoa;  and  the  trial  was  pto> 
nounced  quite  satialactory.  The  preparation,  prmoipalty  ooztsistiag  in  soitable 
maceration,  has  indeed  been  long  praotised  to  some  extent  by  the  country  people. 
The  researches  of  Leteilier  have  also  shovn  that  the  principle,  which  he  oills 
amanitine,  is  very  deliquescent^  and  is  remarkably  and  almost  ezdiusively  soluble  ijn 
water.  Alcohol  only  takes  it  up  by  reason  of  the  small  quantity  of  water  whioh  it 
contains ;  and  when  amanitine  renders  sulphuric  ether  yellow,  this  is  owing  to 
imperfect  rectification.  M.  Gerard  directs  that  to  every  500  erammes  of  mush- 
rooms cut  up  into  a  medium  size,  a  litre  of  water,  slightly  aciculated  bv  two  or 
three  spoontuls  of  vine|;ar  (or,  if  nothing  else  is  at  hand,  nay  salt),  snonld  be 
added.  If  water  alone  can  be  obtained,  this  must  be  renewed  once  or  twice.  In 
this  fiuid  the  funfi:i  are  to  be  macerated  for  two  entire  hours,  after  whioh  they  am 
to  be  washed  in  aoundance  of  water.  Nert  they  are  to  be  put  into  cold  water 
and  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  after  which  they  may  be  taken  out,  washed,  dried,  and 
used  as  food,^Z' Union  Midicale,  1851,  No.  148. 


On  Spontaneous  Human  Combiution,    By  M.  Dev£B.0I£. 

MM.  BiscHOFT  and  Libbig,  employed  as  experte  in  the  recent  celebrated  case  of 
the  Countess  of  Gorlitz,  not  onlv  declared  that  her  case  presented  an  example  xApoat- 
mortem  burning,  which  proved  to  be  true,  but  took  the  occasion  abM^lutely  to 
deny  the  trustworthiness  of  any  of  the  cases  of  spontaneous  human  oombnstion  on 
record.  This  position  M.  Devergie  combats,  founding  his  ai^^^ument  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  a  case  which  occurred  to  hunseif,  and  of  the  vanous  accounts  of  other 
examples  that  have  been  recorded  by  trustworthy  persons.  Although  the  term 
spontaneous  is  not  a  strictly  correct  one,  inasmuch  as  there  has  always  been  an 
immediate  cause  of  the  combustion,  he  retains  it  for  want  of  a  better;  arid  he  con- 
siders the  leading  characteristic  of  these  cases  to  be  the  absence  qf  harmony 
between  the  mass  qfthe  parts  burned  and  the/eebleness  qftke  anient  qfoombusHon. 
He  enumerates  the  following  peculiarities,  as  exemplified  by  most  of  the  facts  on 
record : — 1.  The  extent  and  depth  of  the  burns,  as  compared  with  the  feeble  pro- 
portion of  combustible  matter  employed  in  their  production. — 2.  Indulgence  in 
spirituous  liauors  by  the  victims. — 3.  The  far  greater  frequency  of  the  occurrence 
in  women,  ana  espeoially  in  old  women. — 4.  The  presence  of  an  accidental  detennining 
cause. — 6.  So  complete  is  the  combustion  in  some  cases  that  nothing  but  tte 
ashes  remain,  and  these  are  always  of  the  same  £atty  soot. — 6.  The  combustion 
while  acting:  on  a  mass  of  flesh  and  fat  has  usually  spared  highly  inflammable  bodies 
in  the  vicinity. — 7.  The  flame  when  seen  has  always  been  described  as  of  a  bluish 
colour,  and  as  inextinguishable. 

M.  Devergie  points  out  how  these  circumstances  differ  from  those  observed  in  the 
countess's  case,  and  in  death  from  ordinary  combustion.  When  this  extends  from 
the  clothes  to  the  person,  very  large  superficial  bums  are  produced,  which  from 
their  very  size  prove  fatal ;  but  there  is  no  instance  of  bodies  becoming  completely 
carbonized  or  reduced  to  the  condition  in  which  they  are  found  in  these  cases.  It  is 
true  that  when  the  amount  of  combustible  body  exists  in  due  proportion  to  the 
body  to  be  burned,  we  may  see  such  effects  produced ;  but  the  absence  of  this  relet- 
iion  is  the  prime  characteristic  of  these  cases.  A  mere  lamp  or  a  hot  cinaer  suffices ; 
while  in  the  experiments  made  upon  the  countess's  body,  125  lbs.  of  wood  had  to  be 
used.  The  other  capital  point  is,  tne  isokUum  of  the  combustion  amidst  combustible 
bodies,  the  most  inflammable  substances  remaining  uninjured.  In  the  countess's 
case  the  floor  and  chairs,  even  at  a  distance,  were  burned.  In  M.  Devergie's  case, 
complete  eombustion  of  the  body  had  taken  place  in  a  little  wooden  room  five  or 
six  teet  broad  by  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  and  yet  two  muslin  curtains  at  the 
window  were  uninjiu«d.  In  all  the  oases,  too,  abuse  qf  alcohol  is  mentioned; 
and  although  Bischoff  lauffhs  at  this  as  a  mere  invention  of  the  persons  of  the 
vicinity,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  a  moral,  it  is  too  particularlv  specified  in  all 
the  cases  to  admit  of  doubt    And  it  k  to  this  abuse  of  alcohol,  tnat  M.  Devergie 
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is  disposed  to  attribute  tlie  prrodxietion  of  thepbemonkenoa.  The  quantity  excreted 
bjr  the  uriDe  and  sweat  is  probably  iu>t  in  due  relation  to  that  imbibed;  and  a 
vital  mo<fifleation  is  impressed  upon  the  tissaes>  by  reason  of  which  they  become 
endowed  with  a  greater  combustibility,  either  mechanically,  or  by  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  absorbed  aloohol  oombined  with  the  tissues  into  a  new  substance,— 
Annalet  dPHygihiey  torn.  xlvi.  pp.  383 — 481. 


Muwmlar  Pcvser  i^ihe  In$o,ne,    By  M.  Mobel. 

A  GXKBBAi.  popular  error  prevails,  that  the  insane  are  endowed  with  inordinate 
moscular  power;  and  this  explains  why  so  many  persons  are  brought  to  the 
Marerille  Asylum  fearfully  tied  and  corded.  When M.  Morel  was  first  appointed  to 
this,  he  found  numerous  patients  bound  up,  reputed  dangerous,  and  especially  so 
because  of  their  vociferations.  He  set  them  at  liberty,  without  any  ill- effect,  and 
attributes  much  of  the  violence  that  had  previously  occurred  to  the  iU-conduct 
of  the  attendants.  He  agrees  with  Jacobi,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  insane 
exhibit  no  inordinate  muscular  power;  and  some  of  the  patients  oi almost  colossal 
stature  are  easily  managed  by  one  person.  Indeed,  the  insane,  when  engaged  in 
manual  labour,  soon  tire,  and  require  frequent  repose.  If  some  of  them,  by  excej[>- 
taon,  work  with  a  feverish  activity,  and  display  great  strength,  the  majority  are 
dejected  and  languid.  The  persons  in  whom  he  has  met  with  the  matest  develop- 
ment of  muscular  power,  beumg  to  the  following  categories : — 1.  Persons  of  small 
stature,  delicate  complexion,  and  nervous  temperament ;  and  especially  females  who 
appear  exhausted  by  their  cries  and  affitation.  Among  sucn  miserable-looking 
bemgs,  a  power  of  resistscnee  is  developed  under  certain  circumstances,  which  defies 
the  united  energies  of  several  attendants ;  3.  Insane  epileptics ;  3.  Monomaniacs, 
who  are  not  yet  exhansted  by  the  disease  or  irrational  treatment.  When  their 
pission  is  opposed,  these  persons  sometimes  manifest  a  resistance  only  to  be 
overcome  by  several  attendants.— >^»n€i^.  Med,  Psych,,  torn.  ill.  p.  560. 


On  the  Duraiion  qf  Hfe  amoTig  the  Staff- Officere  of  the  Prussian  Army. 
By  Dr.  Caspeb. 
As  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  667  staff- 
officers  of  the  Prussian  army,  Dr.  Casper  found  that  no  less  a  number  than  27f 
(or  41*5  per  cent.)  attained  more  that  70  years  of  age ;  while  this  happened  to  only 
2487  (or  22  per  cent.)  in  10,000  of  the  picked  lives  of  the  London  £quitable 
Aasuranee  Society.  Natural  causes  of  mortality  are  only  taken  account  of,  officers 
dying  in  battle  or  from  wounds  received  therein  being  excluded.  In  reference  to 
this  point  it  may  be  remarked,  that  wliile,  during  the  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
5X  generals  fell  in  battle  (37  in  the  Seven  years  war  alone)  only  1  general  and  3 
bri^Miier-generals  fell  during  the  bloody  strife  of  1813-15,  in  wnich  the  Prussian 
armies  took  so  large  a  part. 

On  adding  tc^^etner  the  entire  number  of  years  lived,  and  dividing  by  the  667, 
a  quotient  of  69  years  is  furnished — ^i.  e.,  persons  of  this  condition  nave  an  equal 
probability  of  living  and  dying  at  this  a^e.  The  date  of  the  appointments  of  413 
of  these  officers  was  ascertained,  and  this  was  found  upon  an  average  to  havo  taken 
place  exactly  at  the  40^th  year  of  age.  As  the  average  age  of  death  was  69,  these 
individuals  had  lived  28  j-  years  after  their  nomination,  the  probability  of  life  at  the 
same  a^  being  for  the  male  population  of  Berlin  only  20}  years.  Again,  the 
nomination  as  maior-general  took  pUoe  on  the  average  of  588  instances  at  the  age 
of  48^.  The  prooabuity  of  life  was  then  20^  years,  while  for  Berlin  generally  it 
was  only  16  years.  Dr.  Casper  exT^ains  these  favourable  results  by  the  absence  of 
excessive  exertion  of  mind  or  body,  while  a  sufficient  alternation  of  activitrf^  and 
rest  for  the  maintenance  of  health  is  secured,  and  by  the  bUmting  ihe  stmg  of 
inordinate  ambition.  When  these  conditions  become  somewhat  altered  by  the  too 
sadden  oeissation  of  the  habits  oC  m  active  careei^  results  of  an:  opposite  character 
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ttre  produced.  Thus  the  average  age  of  Retirement  of  336  officers  was  61^;  satkii 
they  lived  but  7i  years  after,  slthoagh  ti^e  expectation  of  life  at  tiiat  age  in  Berlin 
is  10 J  years. — C(Mper's  Wbcketuckrift,  1851.  No.  85. 

[It  is  with  regret  we  find  that  Br.  Casper's  valuable  periodical  is  to  be  di&con- 
tittued.  Fortunately  this  does  not  arise  trona  a  lack  of  subscribers ;  but  from  his 
intention  of  establishing  in  Prussia  a  quarterhr  publication,  analogous  to  the  French 
AwuUes  d*Ht/gihie^  which  will  engross  all  the  time  he  can  spare  for  literary 
avocations.] 

On  the  General  Improvement  in  the  Condition  qfthe  Ineane, 
By  M.  MoBXL. 
M.  Morel  observes,  that  since  the  reform  of  the  French  asylums  commenced  by 
Pinel  and  Esquirol,  and  continued  bv  Ferrus,  the  physiological  condition  of  their 
inhabitants  has  become  quite  changed ;  and  remarks  on  their  condition,  whieb  would 
have  been  just,  twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  are  so  no  longer.  Among  the  800 
patients  of  mareville,one  may  seek  in  vain  for  the  friehtful  types  of  degradation  seen 
in  difTerent  asylums  but  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  insane  have  a  more  civilized 
appearance,  and  are  cleaner.  The  number  ot  dirty  patients  is  considerably 
diminished ;  and  excrement-eaters  are  now  only  found  quite  exceptionally.  For 
the  purpose  of  cb'nical  instruction,  all  the  idiots  and  imbeciles  of  the  asylum  have 
been  bronj^ht  together,  so  that  their  special  characteristics  might  be  studied ;  and 
the  graphic  picture  of  their  condition  drawn  by  Esquirol  is  not  now  found  of 
geneial  application.  Their  condition  has  become  ameliorated  by  the  agem^  of 
work,  exercise,  gymnastics,  good  diet,  and  especially  by  their  being  transferred  to 
healthy,  well-ventilated,  and  well-lighted  locahties ;  for  theyare  no  longer  confined 
within  walls  which  prevent  their  view  of  the  horizon.  We  must  never  deceive 
ourselves  by  the  supposition  that  patients  apparently  in  the  most  degraded 
state  are  insensible  to  the  charms  of  nature.  Surrounded  by  these,  their  features 
expand,  and  their  physiognomy  loses  somewhat  of  its  stupid  appearance. — Annates 
Med.  Feych,,  torn.  iii.  p.  563. 

Statietics  of  the  French  HoepitaU  and  Hoepieee.    By  M.  db  Wattstillb. 

M.  DB  "Watte viiLB,  Inspector  of  Charitable  Establishments  in  France,  has  recently 
presented  a  Beport  upon  their  present  condition,  from  which  we  extract  varioutr 
interesting  particulars. 

There  are  in  France  1133  "Hospital  Administrations,**  which  have  under  their 
Control  337  hospitals^  (in  which  ttie  indigent  sick  are  received),  199  hospices 
fin  which  are  maintained  aged  oersons,  those  suffering  from  incurable  diseases, 
rouncflings,  and  orphans),  and  IZ^  hospital-hospices,  constituting  a  combination 
of  the  two  classes  of  establishments.  The  number  of  hospitals  m  towns  are  far 
too  few ;  and  the  reporter  regrets  that  the  great  bulk  of  legacies  and  donations 
that  have  occurred  of  late  (122,614,890  francs  during  1800-45)  has  not  been 
employed  in  founding  new  establishments  rather  than  in  enlarging  old  ones. 
These  1270  hospitals  and  hospices  possessed,  in  1847,  a  revenue  of  54,116,660 
francs.  This  was  derived  from  three  sources: — 1.  The  landed  and  funded  pro- 
perty of  the  establishments  (24,453,654)  2.  Contributions  of  the  communes, 
amounting  to  16,164,117  francs,  of  which  the  city  of  Paris  contributed  8,133,174. 
And  (3.)  the  repavment  of  expenses  incurred,  to  the  amount  of  13,498,888.  Of 
this  sum  1,817,96^  franes  were  received  from  patients  who  were  admitted  for  the 
payment  of  small  sums,  which  raised  them  from  the  rank  of  paupers.  The  large 
sum  of  3,772,5^  francs  was  paid  for  soldiers  in  the  communes  where  there  were 
BO  xnilitaiy  hospitals;  and  even  this  does  not  repay  the  actuid  cost.  Tlie  eayten* 
diture,  m  1847,  was  51,900,416  francs,  or  more  than  2  millions  less  than  the 
receipts. 

In  the  1270  hospitals  and  hospices,  there  are  made  up  126,142  beds.  Of  ihm 
number,  46,538  are  destined  for  the  sick,  and  55,052  for  the  aged  and  children  in 
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tibfi  hoapioes.  These  ore  7863  beds  deroted  to  the  ui3ane.  These  126,142  beds 
wen  oceapied,  in  1847«  by  575^223  persons.  Of  this  number  there  were  treated 
gratuitously  in  the  hospitals  380,840  patients;  206,201  men,  139,616  women, 
and  35,023  children—the  small  number  of  these  last  being  accounted  for  by  the 
fiftct  that  many  hos])itaIs  refuse  to  receive  very  younfi^  children.  There  were 
87,500  soldiers  admitted,  who,  added  to  the  65,000  admitted  into  the  military 
hospitals,  constitute  the  enormous  number  of  150,000  sick  in  a  force  of  300,000 
men,  or  1  in  2.  There  were  94,176  orphans  in  the  hospices,  at  the  eipense  of  200 
francs  per  head.  The  mean  duration  of  residence  in  tne  hosnitals,  for  all  France, 
was  40  days  for  men,  67  for  women,  70  for  children,  and  260  for  the  insane.  In 
some  of  the  rural  distcicts,  where  there  is  no  demand  for  the  beds,  patients  remain 
in  hospital  sometimes  for  5  or  6  months ;  but  in  the  urban  districts  the  duration 
of  residence  is  below  the  average.  Thus,  at  Paris  it  is  24  days  for  men.  25  for 
women,  and  21  for  children;  at  Lyons  26  for  men,  28  for  women,  and  25  for 
children;  and  at  Marseilles  20  for  men,  32  for  women,  and  24  for  children.  The 
mean  daily  cost  of  a  patient  in  the  hospitals  of  France  is  little  more  than 
a  franc.  The  mea/n  mortality  (which,  however,  varies  extremely,  even  in 
adjoining  departments)  in  the  hospitals  is  1  in  ]  5  of  the  men,  1  in  12  of  the 
women,  and  1  in  16  of  the  children. 

Cost  of  Admimstratum,  &e. — ^For  the  administration  of  the  1270  hospitals  and 
hospices,  providing  126,142  beds,  there  are  not  less  than  31,488  official,  medical 
ana  menial  empl^is — being,  in  fact,  1  to  every  4  inmates !  Of  this  number, 
however,  the  5927  administrators  serve  gratuitously.  Connected  with  the  general 
management  of  the  institutions,  their  possessions,  finances,  &c.,  there  are  4489 
persons.  The  physicians,  surgeons,  pharmaciens,  and  internes,  amount  to  2874 ; 
and  the  midwives  and  female  pupils  to  376.  The  reliaieuses,  teachers,  and  imme- 
diate attendants  on  the  sick,  number  12,058 ;  the  other  employSs  and  servants, 
5814.  The  expenses  of  thb  enormous  staff  absorb  a  fifth  of  the  entire  revenues. 
In  some  of  the  smaller  hospices,  to  take  care  of  from  10  to  20  natients,  there  are 
from  5  to  10  reliaieuses,  besides  2  or  3  servants.  The  2167  pnysicians  and  sur- 
geons receive  81^497  francs. 

M.  de  WattevDle  concludes  his  report  with  a  comparison  of  the  former  and 
present  condition  of  the  charitable  establishments,  at  least  as  far  as  the  imperfect 
statistical  statements  of  Necker  and  Tenon  allow  it  to  be  drawn.  1.  While  in  the 
year  1780  there  were  870  hospitals  and  hospices  in  France,  there  are  now  1270. — 
8.  These  establishments  then  possessed  a  revenue  of  20,000,000  francs,  and  now 
possess  one  of  54,000,000 ;  or  40,000,000,  excluding  the  expense  of  foundlings, 
the  insane,  and  the  miUtaiy,  which  is  repaid. — 3.  In  1780,  110,000  persons  comd 
be  taken  charge  of,  while  now  126,500  can  be  so,  or,  including  foundlings  brought 
up  at  the  cost  of  the  public,  225,000. — 4.  The  mortality  is  nearly  the  same  for  the 
two  epochs,  in  spite  of  the  immense  amelioration  which  the  internal  management 
of  charitable  estaolishments  has  undergone. — Qaz,  des  JELSpitaux,  1851,  iNos.  59, 
91,  96,  99,  102. 

[This  last  statement,  were  it  not  based  upon  statistical  documents,  examined  by 
a  competent  observer,  would  be  incredible.  How,  then,  have  the  hygienic  ame- 
liorations of  the  last  half  century,  in  which  France  has  so  largely  participated, 
failed  to  produce  an  impression  on  a  class  of  establishments  so  especially  open  to 
their  influence  P] 


MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

It  will  be  seen  from  our  Advertisement  Sheet,  that  a  Prize  of  60/.  is  offered  for 
the  best  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Hydrophobia ;  this  sum  having,  we 
understand,  lieen  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Professor  Milicr,  by  a  gentiemasn  wno  is 
desirous  that  the  subject  may  be  elucidated. — The  Prize,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  liberally 
thrown  open  to  aH  oompetitoia* 
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Abt.  I. 

1.  Second  Rqxyrt  on  Qtiarcmiine — Yellow  Fever;  tnth  Appendices,  by  the 

General  Boa/rd  of  HeaJUk;  presented  to  both  Homea  of  Parliament,  by 
commcmd  of  Her  Majesty, — London,  1852.     pp.414. 

2.  Observations  on  that  portion  of  the  Second  Report  on  Quarantine  by  the 

General  Board  of  Health,  which  relates  to  the  Yellow  Fever  Fpidemy  on 
board  H.M.S.  Eclair,  and  at  Bod  Vista,  in  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands, 
By  J.  O.  M* William,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  Medical  Inspector  H.  M,  Customs. 

The  First  Report  on  Quarantine  bj  the  Board  of  Health  was  a  general 
treatise  on  Epidemic  Diseases ;  the  Second  deals  specifically  with  Yellow 
Fever;  and  the  Third,  which  looms  dimly  in  the  darkness  of  1853,  is  to  be 
occupied  with  the  subject  of  Oriental  Plague.  Our  readers  will  recollect 
that  we  were  oompelled  to  record  our  dissent  from  the  principles  of  the 
First  Report;  we  now  find  ourselves  necessitated  to  pursue  the  same  course 
with  regard  to  the  Second;  and  without  consulting  a  clairvoyante,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  a  similar  manner  of  dealing  with  the  Third  will  be  required 
at  our  hands. 

We  may  state  with  perfect  truth,  that  it  gives  us  pain  to  criticise  and 
to  condemn  the  productions  of  a  Board,  by  whose  exertions  we  at  one 
time  hoped  the  entire  nation  would  have  profited.  The  Board  of  Health 
is  the  impersonation  of  the  principle,  that  the  health  of  the  people  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  its  government.  It  was  the  result  of  an  exten- 
sive agitation  on  the  part  of  those  who  knew  what  the  sanitary  condition 
of  our  great  towns  is,  and  what  it  might  become.  Great  results  were 
expected  from  this  first  systematic  attempt  to  put  into  practice  wise  prin- 
ciples, and  thereby  to  arrest  great  and  increasing  evils. 

That  the  Board  of  Health  have  not  done  all  that  was  expected,  and  not 
unfjEiirly  expected,  from  them,  must  be  admitted.  They  can  plead  in  excuse 
that  they  have  been  hampered  by  absurd  legislation^  and  cramped  by  the 
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diBtrust  and  ignorance  of  those  with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  Whether 
this  plea  can  justify  all  thm  shoirt-eomings,  we  shall  not  stof)  now  to  ask. 
At  the  present  moment  it  concerns  us  more  to  inquire  what  they  have 
written,  than  what  they  have  done ;  what  they  wish  the  legislature  to  do, 
than  what  positive  results  can  he  traced  hadL  to  their  own  official  existence 
of  four  years. 

Our  pages  can  testify  that  we  have  heen  anxious  to  support  the  Board 
of  Health,  whenever  we  felt  it  possible  to  do  so.  In  spite  of  the  anomaly 
of  what  should  be  a  medical  body,  having  only  one  medical  member,  and 
being  directed  by  lawyers  and  engineers,  the  principle  involved  in  its 
existence  was  so  important  that  we  were  at  first  anxious  only  to  discover 
good,  and  not  to  probe  too  severely  what  there  might  be  of  feebleness  and 
untruth  in  its  proceedings.  The  Board  of  Health,  however,  have  now  left 
us  no  alternative  but  to  oppose  them,  and  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to 
prevent  the  legislature  from  adopting  their  opinione.  The  medical  press 
of  this  country  is  in  fact  the  only  antagonistic  element  which  the  Board  of 
Health  have  to  meet.  The  general  press  are  contented  to  adopt  and  echo 
their  opinions;  the  legislature  which  called  them  into  action  can  scarcely 
refuse  assent  to  the  conclusions  which  they  profess  to  have  arrived  at  by 
an  impartial  investigation  of  the  subject ;  parliament,  when  called  upon  to 
deliberate  on  their  measures,  is  not  likely  to  bestow  much  study  on  a 
distasteful  subject,  but  if  the  government  have  a  working  majority,  will 
probably  at  once  confirm  their  propositions.  Hence  there  is  really  a  great 
chance  that  principles,  which  we  must  designate  as  utterly  false  in  them* 
selves,  and  as  eminently  dangerous  in  practice,  will  be  acted  upon  tbrongh* 
out  the  vast  extent  of  the  British  colonies,  and  in  all  the  dependencies 
over  which  the  British  crown  has  influence. 

The  question  of  Quarantine  is  no  petty  subject  which  the  medical  pro- 
fession can  afford  to  throw  aside  without  consideration.  It  is  more  than  a 
national,  it  is  an  universal  subject.  The  practitioners  of  medicine  in  ail 
oountries  are  naturally  the  persons  to  whom  the  public  will  look  for  in^ 
formation  and  for  guidance.  We  ought  to  be  prepared  both  with  our 
opinions  and  with  our  reasons  for  them.  We  ought  to  know  how  far 
our  real  knowledge  reaches;  and  at  what  point  observation  fails  to 
penetrate  farther,  and  where  uncertainty  and  perplexity  begin.  To  fix 
this  point,  to  present  to  the  legislature  all  the  ascertained  facts  which  bear 
upon  the  subject,  and  then,  passing  onwards,  to  recommend  provisionally 
what  common  sense  and  wise  precaution  indicate,  would  be  the  duty  of  a 
commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  quarantine.  Such  a 
commission  would  find  that  the  whole  administration  of  quarantines  in 
Europe,  and  perhaps  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  founded  on  no  uniform 
and  settled  principles;  that  the  rules  vary  without  reason  in  neighbouring 
localities ;  that  many  of  the  customs  are  not  based  on  any  appredabie 
scientific  ground,  but  arise  from  obsolete  dogmas,  or  are  grounded  on  hypo- 
thetical reasoning  for  which  no  proof  could  be  advanced.  Quarantines,  in 
fact,  would  be  found  to  be  little  else  than  a  diaos  of  arbitrary  and  useless  rules, 
needlessly  oppressive  to  individuals,  and  vexatious  to  trade,  and  yet  not 
sufficiently  protective  against  the  evils  to  oppose  which  they  were  formed. 
It  would  be  observed,  also,  that  in  all  the  countries  in  which  quaran|»Ms 
are  employed  in  their  most  vigt^rous  and  extended  form^  the  precautions 
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wUcb  common  sense  directs  ns  to  employ  against  pestilences^  are  oegleeled 
in  as  great  a  <iegree  as  the  quarantine  regulations  are  enforced.  Severity 
of  quarantine^  and  laxity  of  sanitary  rules,  appear  to  go  together.  A 
traveller  landing  after  many. days'  detention  in  some  of  thejtowns  of  Italy 
or  Sicily,  must  be  amused  at  the  contrast  between  the  care  with  which  he 
has  been  purified,  and  the  utter  neglect  of  the  inhabitants  to  purify  then^ 
selves*  It  would  also  be  found  that  the  more  obscure  and  recondite  oon- 
ditions  which  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  spread  of  great  pestilences, 
had  been  altogether  overlooked  by  the  framers  of  quarantine  laws;  the 
inquiry  into  the  propagation  of  epidemics  having  been  looked  at  from  a 
single  point,  and  having  ended  in  the  adoption  of  a  single  procaution. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  blunders  and  omissions,  the  commission  would  find  that 
at  the  bottom  of  quarantines  there  is  a  real  and  unquestionable  principle*-^ 
a  principle  which  has  had  force  enough  to  prevent  the  practice  based  upon 
it  from  being  swept  away  as  utterly  useless  and  unnecessary.  This  prin- 
ciple is,  that  in  the  case  of  many  diseases,  the  sick  man  for  a  certain  time 
may  oommunicftte  a  similar  disease  to  those  around  him.  The  first  great 
labour,  then,  is  to  discover  wfuU  diseases  are  thus  communioated;  and  the 
second  is  to  know  in  what  manner  and  under  what  conditions  the  commu-* 
nication  takes  place. 

L  To  the  first  question  Science  does  not  even  now  return  a  complete 
answer.  That  in  certain  cases,  diseases  pass  from  one  human  syst^n  to 
another,  is  undoubted.  We  can  carry  the  potential  cause  of  the  disease  on 
the  point  of  a  lancet,  and  place  it  where  we  please.  In  other  cases,  the 
virus  cannot  be  thus  bodily  transferred;  yet  that  in  some  way  or  other  it 
ie  transferred,  that  it  is  thrown  off  by  one  body  and  is  received  by  another, 
is  a  fact  as  certain  as  that  light  streams  from  the  sun  and  sinks  into  the 
earth.  Prom  time  to  time,  it  is  true,  men  may  arise,  who  have  minds  so 
singularly  constituted  as  not  to  acknowledge  this  fact,  and  who,  from  some 
peculiar  mental  defect,  cannot  receive  this  doctrine  of  contagion.  To  the 
objections  of  such  people,  however,  Science  would  make  no  more  reply  than 
to  those  who  in  the  nineteenth  century  deny  that  water  can  be  partitioned 
into  elements,  and  is  compounded  of  dissimilar  gases. 

But  if  this  doctrine  of  contagion  is  certain  when  ^plied  to  small-pox,  to 
measles,  to  scarlet-fever,  to  typhus,  or  to  plague,  it  is  not  so  certain  in  the 
ease  of  some  other  diseases;  among  which,  yellow  fever,  till  lately,. held  a 
prtHninent  place.  The  weight  of  proof  was  not  so  great  here  as  in  aoime 
other  diseases;  the  evidence  was  more  divided  and  was  more  unoeitaia. 
On  either  side  of  the  proposition,  whether  or  not  yellow  fever  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  person  to  another,  great  names  are  ranged.  Tl>e  old^r 
evidence  on  either  side;,  if  alone  submitted,  appears,  like  a  clever  advocatels 
9peedb,  to  be  overwhelming.  It  is  only  when  we  hear  the  other  side,  that 
we  become  aware  how  much  the  partisan  has  left  unsaid.  As  contagionista 
and  non-oontagiimists  unfold  their  budget  of  h/ds,  the  mind  sways  like  a 
pendulum  beyond  the  point  of  stable  equilibrium,  at  which  it  appeaoss 
destined  never  to  arrest  itself,  into  the  vague  and  unmeasured  regions  of 
iincertainty  and  doubt. 

In  ordi^r  to  avoid  these  extraordinary  discrepancies  of  evidence,  we 
jwiopted|.in  our  former  articles  on  Yellow  Fever,*  the  foUoving  liae  of 
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argument.  We  inquired  if  there  was  on  record  a  single  decided  instance 
of  yellow  fever  being  introduced  among  a  community  by  contagion.  We 
felt  that  if  a  single  undoubted  case  could  be  made  out,  light  would  be 
thrown  on  every  other  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  which  had  occurred.  Ou 
a  careful  examination  of  the  old  epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  we  found  it  to 
be  impossible  to  affirm  of  any  one,  with  as  much  certainty  as  we  thought 
desirable,  that  it  had  been  introduced  by  contagion.  A  subject  surrounded 
by  intrinsic  difficulty  had  been  still  more  complicated  by  the  passions  of 
men;  witnesses  and  judges  had  alike  become  advocates  and  partizans ;  and 
a  question  of  pure  science  had  been  discussed  with  the  fierceness  of  irre- 
concilable hostility. 

Previously  to  1845,*  the  contagion  of  yellow  fever,  if  probable,  was  not 
proved  with  as  much  certainty  as  appeared  necessary.  One  case,  it  is  true, 
existed,  in  which  the  evidence  seemed  complete;  in  every  other  instance, 
possible  error  might  have  crept  in ;  in  every  epidemic  one  could  put  one's 
finger  on  a  point,  and  say,  here  a  link  is  lost.  In  1845,  however,  a  caso 
occurred,  so  remarkable,  so  wonderful  indeed  in  all  ite  features,  that,  not 
to  speak  it  profanely,  it  seemed  as  if  Providence  had  desired  to  unravel 
the  web  that  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  man,  and  the  complication  of  events, 
had  produced. 

Let  any  one  picture  to  himself  how  an  experiment  on  the  contagion  of 
yellow  fever  could  be  best  conducted,  so  that  all  fallacies  might  be  avoided. 
What  might  a  non-contagionist  demand,  in  order  that  no  more  room  for 
doubt  should  remiun,  and  that  he  should  avow  his  conversion? 

**  To  prove  that  yellow  fever  can  be  imported  into  a  place,"  he  would 
say,  "  I  should  t^e  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean ;  I  would  sur- 
round it  with  other  islands  possessing  the  same  characters  of  climate  and 
soil,  and  peopled  by  the  same  race.  I  would  have  this  island  healthy  for 
at  least  fifty  years.  Then  I  would  have  arrive  at  it  a  ship  scourged  with 
yellow  fever;  this  ship  should  implore  succour,  and  it  should  be  granted; 
yet,  as  a  wise  precaution,  some  kind  of  quarantine  should  be  established. 
Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  some  few  only  should  be  brought  into 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  sick.  Within  the  period  fixed  by  experience 
as  the  stage  of  incubation  of  this  disease,  one  or  two  of  these  few,  and 
these  only,  should  begin  to  suffer  from  the  same  disease;  then  from  these 
sufferers  the  disease  should  gradually  spread  as  from  a  centre,  until  the 
whole  island  was  infected.  While,  however,  this  one  island  was  thus 
ravaged,  the  adjoining  islands  which  the  infected  vessel  had  not  visited 
should  remain  perfectly  free,  in  order  to  prove  that  there  was  no  (so  styled) 
*  epidemic  constitution.'  Then,  if  all  these  conditions  were  fulfilled,  I 
would  confess  that  yellow  fever  may  be  contagious,  and  can  be  imported." 

Unlikely  as  it  might  seem,  that  in  the  case  of  any  contagious  disease, 
an  experiment  like  Uiis  could  be  tried,  or  a  similar  series  of  events  traced 
out,  it  is  the  fact,  that  in  the  history  of  yellow  fever  there  are  no  less  than 
two  cases  in  which  the  evidence  is  as  stringent  and  as  convincing.  The 
first  case  was  that  of  the  introduction  of  yellow  fever  into  Ascension  by  the 
Bann;  the  second  was  that  of  its  introduction  into  Boa  Vista  by  the  EdaW, 
The  first  was  sufficient  to  convince  an  ardent  non-contagionist.  Sir  William 
Burnett,  of  the  facts  of  contagion  and  importation ;  the  second  has  convinced 
every  one,  who,  with  a  candid  and  unprqudiced  mind,  has  looked  at  the 
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evidence  in  order  to  arrive  at  truth,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  picking 
out  materials  to  support  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  history  of  the  epidemic  of  Boa  Vista  is,  indeed,  tlie  cardinal  point 
in  tlie  discussion  on  the  contagion  of  yellow  fever.  In  nearly  all  other 
cases  (except  in  that  of  the  Bann)  it  is  almost  idle  to  discuss  the  evidence. 
Hard  swearing  on  one  side  is  met  by  hard  swearing  on  another;  and  we 
merely  attribute  to  others  the  impressions  produced  on  ourselves,  when  we 
Bay  that  whoever  will  go  over  and  attempt  to  put  into  order  the  evidence 
adduced  on  the  epidemics  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  Philadelphia  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  century,  or  on  the  Spanish  epidemics  of  1803, 1811, 
1819,  or  1828,  will  be  utterly  disgusted  and  disheartened  at  the  way  in 
which  a  scientific  question  has  been  bedaubed  with  the  violence  of  party 
feeling,  and  has  been  disfigured  with  the  personal  animosities  of  those  who 
have  pretended  to  investigate  it.  If  anything  like  certainty  is  to  be  reached, 
we  must  sweep  away  as  useless  lumber  aU  this  conflicting,  irreconcilable, 
and,  in  many  cases,  evidently  false  testimony;  and  must  make  a  tabula  rasa, 
on  which  we  may  delineate  more  cautious  and  truer  lines. 

In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties,  the  case  of  the  Eclair  stands  out 
like  a  mathematical  demonstration,  which  leads  irresistibly  to  a  conclusion. 
All  the  elements  of  the  experiment  we  might  have  devised  were  given  us. 
While  yet  the  facts  were  fresh  and  vivid,  an  observer  eminently  calculated 
for  the  task  was  sent  out  to  investigate  them.  If  there  be  truth  in  human 
testimony,  Dr.  M'William's  evidence  on  this  point  must  be  rec^ved.  Take 
the  facts  recorded  in  his  Report;  arrange  them  how  you  like;  try  them,  as 
we  have  tried  them,  by  every  test ;  collate  them  from  end  to  end;  and  one 
only  conviction  can  remain — namely,  that  the  Eclair  introduced  yellow 
fever  into  Boa  Vista.  So  satisfactory  was  the  evidence,  that  parliament 
acted  on  it  without  hesitation;  and  compensated,  as  far  as  it  could,  the 
inhabitants  of  Boa  Vista  with  a  grant  from  the  imperial  treasury. 

But,  as  if  to  leave  the  case  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  after  Dr. 
M'William  had  left  the  island,  another  officer,  known  to  be  highly  unfavour- 
able to  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  was  sent  out  to  Boa  Vista  to  re-examine 
the  evidence.  In  not  one  single  point  did  this  officer.  Dr.  King,  succeed 
in  shaking  the  evidence  collected  by  Dr.  M^ William;  nay,  although  he 
still  adhered  to  his  own  previous  conclusions,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact, 
that  from  this  Kepoi-t,  intended  to  disprove  contagion,  the  actual  contagion 
and  importation  of  the  Boa  Vista  fever  can  be  dearlv  made  out.* 

We  do  not  intend  now  to  go  again  fully  into  this  evidence.  We  have 
already  done  so  at  great  length;  and  to  do  so  again  would  be  both  tedious 
and  unnecessary.  We  refer  to  our  first  volume  (p.  49)  for  the  full  details 
of  the  case,  and  in  our  subsequent  remarks  must  suppose  our  readers  to  be 
acquainted  with  our  former  articles. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  is  a  kind  of  summary  of  some  of  the 
epidemics  of  yellow  fever;  the  summary  is,  however,  very  carelessly  done, 
and  in  no  case  is  the  full  evidence  presented.  To  do  so,  would  indeed  have 
required  a  dozen  volumes,  instead  of  a  slender  Report  of  140  pages.     If, 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  lOS.  We  caiuiot  avoid  referring,  in  this  place,  to  the  published  opinion  of  Dr.  Graves 
(*  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal/  1849),  that  in  our  article  on  Dr.  King  we  actually  succeeded  in  proviu]^, 
vith  bis  own  premises,  a  conclusioa  contrary  to  that  affirmed  by  Dr.  King. 
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.  liQwever^  the  old  epidemics  lEure  to  be  gone  into  at  all^  we  protest  against  a 
system  of  cvJUng  evidence,  taking  what  suits,  and  leaving  what  does  not 
.suit,  and  then  coming  to  a  grave  conclusion,  as  if  the  whole  subject  had 
been  sifted.  For  ourselves,  we  willingly  leave  these  epidemics,  and  shall 
not  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Board.  The  long  disquisitions 
of  Dr.  Gilkrest  and  Mr.  Howell  have  no  kind  of  interest  for  us ;  we  regard 
it  as  a  waste  of  time  to  dig  down  into  these  old  mines,  and  to  punip  the 
water  out  of  shafts  from  which  the  ore  has  been  already  drawn.  If  we 
refer  to  them  at  all,  it  would  be  merely  to  throw  on  them  the  light  which 
.  the  ezacter  evidence  of  recent  investigations  has  kindled,  and  thus  to  dis- 
.  entangle,  if  it  may  be,  their  complicated  and  conflicting  histories. 

The  Board  of  Health,  however,  in  their  zeal  for  the  abolition  of  quaran- 
tine, have  denied  the  contagion  and  importation  of  the  Boa  Vista  fever, 
and  have  stated  their  objections  to  Dr.  M'William's  Report.  This  baa 
called  out  a  reply  from  Dr.  M'William;  and  we  feel  boitnd  thus  far  to 
re-open  the  question. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  know  what  weight  these  objections  hare. 
Not  only  is  the  case  by  far  the  most  important  which  has  ever  occurred, 
but  it  is  the  one  on  which  the  debates  in  parliament  will  chiefly  turn.  Let 
us  begin  by  repeating  what  we  have  formerly  said,  that  here,  as  everywhere, 
truth  is  everything,  and  individual  opinion  nothing.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  us  individually,  whether  yellow  fever  be  contagious  or  not.  All 
we  want  to  know,  is,  whether  it  m  or  19  not,  since  the  decision  must  influ- 
ence our  conduct.  If,  on  certain  evidence,  we  come  to  one  conclusion,  and 
if,  on  additional  evidence,  we  see  fit  to  alter  our  opinion,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  do  so.  What  we  want  is  truth,  and  not  triumph.  If  in  the 
Board's  Report  we  find  anything  which  shakes  our  faith  in  Dr.  H'William*s 
Report,  we  shall  avow  it 

The  objections  taken  in  the  Report  to  the  generally  received  opinion  of 
the  importation  of  yellow  fever  into  Boa  Vista,  are  contained  in  the  body 
of  the  Report,  and  in  two  of  the  appendices.  To  the  Report  there  are 
affixed  no  less  than  four  appendices — namely^  one  from  Dr.  Gilkrest,  one 
from  Mr.  Howell,  formerly  judge  at  Gibraltar,  and  one  from  Dr.  Browne; 
the  fourth  appendix  contains  a  notice  of  the  last  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of 
Yellow  Fever  by  the  Army  Board,  with  a  special  statement  of  his  own 
^^pinions  from  Dr.  Burrell,  a  member  of  that  Board,  for  the  use  of  the 
Rrivy  Council.  Dr.  Gilkrest  and  Mr.  Howell  occupy  themselves  chiefly 
with  the  epidemics  of  Gibraltar,  and  do  not  allude  to  Dr.  M' William; 
Dr.  Browne  has  a  special  note,  intended  to  invalidate  Dr.  M'William*s 
evidence;  and  Dr.  Burrell  has  a  single  paragraph  on  the  same  point. 

We  have  therefore  to  consider,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  (a)  the  state* 
ment  of  the  Boasd;  (&)  the  note  of  Dr.  Browne;  (c)  the  paragraph  of 
.  Dr.  BurrelL  We  shall  be  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  the  importance  of 
•the  subject. 

(a)  The  first  objection  taken  by  the  Board  of  Health  is  a  preliminary 
one.  They  deny  the  evidence.  They  consider  that  it  was  collected  by 
T>f,  M'WilHam  in  the  loosest  possible  manner,  and  was  in  itself  exaggerated, 
highly  coloured,  and  altogether  incorrect. 

To  this  we  might  have  replied,  by  alleging  that  Dr.  M'WIlliam  trent  6ut 
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iritb  a  full  knowledge  of  the  gravity  of  the  inquiry,  and  that  he  adopted  the 
only  course  open  to  him,  namely,  that  of  examining  every  person,  and  putting 
down  their  names; — and  by  remarking  that  the  internal  evidence  which  may 
be  collected  from  the  Report  itself,  proves  that  it  was  collected  with  great 
care; — had  not  the  Board  at  once  abandoned  their  own  position,  and  after 
stigmatizing  Dr.  M'William*s  facts  as  altogether  inaccurate,  proceeded  to 
argue  upon  them  as  if  they  were  quite  certain  ?  This  appears  to  us  a  mistake 
both  in  law  and  in  medicine.  If  the  facts  are  unworthy,  reject  them;  if  not, 
receive  them;  do  not  reject  and  receive  them  in  the  same  breath.  How- 
ever, the  Board  receive  the  facts,  and  then  try  to  overturn  the  conclusions. 
Their  first  attempt  is  singularly  unfortunate.  On  reference  to  our  first 
article  it  will  be  observed,  that  two  Portuguese  soldiers,  who  had  been 
thirteen  months  at  Boa  Vista,  formed  part  of  the  guard  which  watched 
the  siek  of  the  Eclair,  These  two  men  died  of  a  disease  similar  to  that  of 
the  seamen  of  the  Eclavr,     On  this  the  Board  remarks : 

"  Two  European  soldiers,  lately  arrived  in  the  colony,*  and  therefore  peculiarly 
predisposed  to  an  attack  of  endemic  fever,f  go  from  Boa  Yista,  which  at  that  time 
was  healthy,  to  a  confined,  unventilated,  overcrowded,  and  filthy  spot,  on  another 
island,  where  fever  was  raginff  to  such  a  degree,  ths^  within  the  space  of  three 
weeks  there  had  occurred  no  less  than  sixty  attacks  and  thirty-three  deaths  in  a 
crew  consisting  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  officers  and 
men.  We  submit  that  there  is  in  this  no  evidence  of  the  propa^tion  of  disease  by 
a  specific  contagion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  ordinary  production  of  disease  by  its 
orcunaiy  cause — namely,  exposure  to  a  polluted  atmospnere,  the  pollution  being  in 
this  case  excessive  from  overcrowding,  from  accumulation  of  filth,  from  foul  and 
offensive  privies,  from  the  impossibility  of  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  owine;  to  the 
construction  of  the  building,  and  from  the  intense  and  oppressive  heat,  the  ther- 
mometer ranging  from  80°  to  86°  Fahr.  The  seizure  of  two  men  with  fever  under 
such  circumstances  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  case  to  which  we  have  so  often 
directed  attention— the  attack  of  persons  previously  healthy  with  typhus,  who  take 
up  their  abode  in  the  crowded  and  filthy  courts  and  alleys  of  English  towns." 
(Ileport,  pp.  101—2.) 

The  firmest  believer  in  contagion  could  require  no  other  expression  of 
the  facts  than  this.  Unwittingly  the  Board  have  admitted  everything. 
According  to  their  own  showing,  the  "  polluted  atmosphere"  about  the  sick 
gave  two  men  previously  healthy,  the  disease  under  which  the  sick 
laboured.  And,  as  if  to  clench  the  argument,  the  Board  refer  to  the  case, 
"  precisely  analogous,''  of  a  man  catching  typhus  in  a  crowded  London 
court.  This  is,  in  fact,  as  strong  a  contagionist  statement  as  could  be 
made.  The  Board  do  not  indeed  say,  that  in  that ''  polluted  atmosphere" 
Xh^  specific  cause  of  yellow  fever  hovered;  but  they  could  be  pushed 'to 
this  admission,  and  could  not  indeed  escape  from  it,  unless  by  adopting 
that  nntrue  and  unphilosophical  view  which  makes  no  distinction  between 
diseases  and  their  causes,  but  confounds  in  one  chaos  English  and  Tropical 
fevers,  and  regards,  in  fact,  all  epidemic  diseases  as  but  so  many  mani- 
festations of  one  changeable  affection.  This  is  a  view  which  the  Board 
have  more  than  once  approached,  but  have  never  announced  without  qua* 

*  Thirteen  iDODth8.<— 'Rbt. 
t  We  have  not  time  to  notice  this  as^umptioD,  bat  refer  to  our  review  of  Dr.  King  (vol.  ii.p,  I07)t 
We  mar  <mly  rentittfk,  that  vM^ht  ramlttento  and  Intermltteota  w«re  the  only  endemic  fevers  kn^wu 
for  fifty  years  at  Boa  Vbta;  and  that  the  endemic  fever  which  coiUd  kill  la  throe  ^^t  with  blaolc- 
vomit,  If aa  fltpgether  wikopwo  there.— Riv« 
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lificationa  ambimting  to  ft  surrender  of  it.  It  is,  however,  the  view  ihej 
must  now  tf^e,  unless,  adopting  the  usual  reading  of  their  own  words, 
they  admit  the  cont«gion  of  yellow  fever.  The  Board,  in  fact,  must  sup* 
pose  that  yellow  fever  and  that  tjrphus  arise  simply  from  overcrowding, 
and  own  no  specific  cause ;  which  is  simply  to  affirm,  that  the  same  causes 
give  rise  in  dififerent  places  to  differerU  diseases — diseases  than  which  none  in 
the  nosological  chart  are  more  distinctly  separated  by  absolute  incongruity 
of  symptoms.  To  those  who  are  trained  in  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  who 
know  that  divers  effects  own  divers  causes,  and  that  constant  effects  point 
to  constant  causes,  the  admission  of  the  Board  that  two  men  died  of 
yellow  fever  from  being  in  an  atmosphere  "polluted"  by  yellow-fever 
patients,  is  conclusive. 

After  these  two  men  died,  a  third  soldier,  a  negro,  was  taken  Ul.  The 
Board  say  that  the  explanation  they  have  formerly  given  will  suffice  to 
explain  i\ao  this  man's  attack — they  have,  however,  omitted  one  material 
circumstance.  The  Europeans,  say  they,  had  lately  arrived  in  the  colony, 
and  were  therefore  "  peculiarly  predisposed."  Now  this  negro  had  no^ 
lately  arrived  in  the  colony,  and  from  race  and  residence  was  not  "  pecu- 
liarly predisposed."  It  does  not  do  to  insist  upon  a  condition  in  one  case 
as  important,  and  to  abandon  it  in  the  next  as  immaterial. 

This  negro  was  removed  to  another  place,  and  was  attended  by  a  woman 
named  Anna  GaUinha,  who  cooked  for  him,  nursed  him,  and,  according  to 
Dr.  M^William,  performed  for  him  and  for  a  comrade,  services  less  simple 
and  innocent;* — this  woman  was  attacked  with  yellow  fever  and  died. 
How  do  the  Board  account  for  this?  They  adopt  Dr.  King's  suggestion, 
that  there  were  local  causes  near  the  house  to  which  this  man  was  taken, 
and  that  Anna  Gallinha's  illness  was  owing  to  these.  Would  it  not  be  an 
almost  incredible  coincidence,  that,  for  the  first  time  for  fifty  years  at  least, 
certain  local  causes  of  moderate  intensity,  and  whose  very  existence  is 
denied  by  some,  but  which  if  they  existed  must  have  always  existed, 
should  have  produced  in  this  woman  a  fatal  yellow  fever,  at  the  same  time 
that  a  steamer,  having  on  board  the  same  disease,  had  appeared  at  the 
island,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  woman  had  to  nurse  a  soldier  who, 
it  is  admitted,  had  caught  the  disease  '^  in  the  polluted  atmosphere"  which 
siirrounded  the  sick  of  the  streamer)  But  if  we  made  such  an  assump- 
tion, it  would  be  merely  one  among  a  dozen  such  whidi  we  should  have 
to  make.t 

The  Board,  then,  like  Dr.  King,  show  themselves  ready  to  adopt  any 
but  the  most  obvious  explanation  of  these  four  admitted  cases  of 
yellow  fever.  In  the  cases  of  the  two  Portuguese  soldiers,  it  is  predis* 
position  and  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  polluted  by  sickness  and  over- 
crowding; in  the  case  of  the  negro,  the  predisposition  is  dropped,  and  the 
« polluted  atmosphere"  is  omnipotent;  in  the  case  of  the  woman,  both  pre- 
disposition and  atmosphere  are  discarded,  and  a  pool  of  stagnant  water, 
and  a  "  locality  to  which  persons  resort  when  obeying  the  calls  of  nature," 
are  supposed  to  give  off  emanations  which  produce  an  identical  disease 

•  It  to  a  oqrtoof  dreamstancc,  which  has  now  been  frequently  noticed  in  the  Sonthern  States  of 
the  North-American  UnioD,  that  the  sexual  deidre  very  commonly  anUeifoes  an  eztmor^inaiy 
ausfuentfttlon  in  yeUow-ferer  pattents. 

t  See  vol.  U.  p,  17a. 
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with  tke  atmosphere  polluted  by  the  sick.  But  is  this  reasoning  1  Is  it 
sense  I  Can  anything  be  more  jutiful  than  such  subterfuges  9  Why  does' 
not  the  Board  at  once  deny  the  fact  that  Anna  Gallinha  died  of  yellow 
fever,  and  thus  be  at  any  rate  logical  and  oonsbtent  ? 

The  next  statement  of  the  Board  is  so  extraordinary,  that  when  we  read 
it,  we  could  scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  an  able  physician  and  a  lawyer 
are  members  of  the  Board,  that  a  physician  and  a  surgeon  are  attached  to 
ity  and  that  some  of  its  junior  officers^  who  are  not  medical  men,  have  yet 
in  their  own  opinion  so  mastered  the  subject,  as  to  come  forward  in  public 
to  debate  the  question.  With  the  facts,  the  names,  the  very  dates  before 
them,  the  Board  say,  that  after  the  case  of  Anna  Gallinha — "  the  pre- 
sumed chain  of  evidence  stops;  there  is  no  further  link  traceable;  there  is 
nothing  really  connecting  the  illness  of  Gallinha  with  the  next  cases." 
(p.  103) 

Why,  the  very  next  case  which  occurred  was  in  the  person  of  a  woman 
named  Jocama  TexeirOi  who  lived  with  and  nursed  Awna  Gallinha,  and 
who  was  attacked  on  the  19th  of  October,  seven  days  later  than  Anna 
Gallinha,  and  three  days  after  her  death.  A  man,  named  Manoel  Affonso^ 
was  also  said  to  have  been  often  in  her  house,  and  was  taken  ill  the  day 
after  she  died;  that  Manoel  Affonso  often  visited  Anna  Gallinha  during 
her  illness,  appears  from  the  evidence  of  John  Jamieson.  (Dr.  M' William's 
Beport,  p.  26.)  His  widow,  however,  denied  to  Dr.  M'William  that  her 
husband  had  visited  Anna  Gallinha.  (Op.  cit.^  p.  85.)  The  Board  of 
Health  quote  the  widow,  but  say  nothing  about  Jamieson*s  counter- 
evidence.  Whether  Manoel  Affonso  did  or  did  not  visit  Anna  Gallinha 
may  be  uneertain ;  certain  it  is  that  he  lived  only  twenty  yards  away,  and 
therefore  Jamieson's  statement  may  be  correct.  But  here  we  discovered 
that  the  Board,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  fact — ^that  the  widow  of  Affonso 
made  this  statement — ^must  have  read  over  the  part  of  Dr.  M'William's 
Beport,  in  which  the  attacks  of  Joanna  Texeira,  of  Gertrude  Bent,  of 
Antonio  Ferica  and  others,  composing  the  early  cases,  and  who  visited 
Anna  Gallinha  or  each  other,*  are  recorded.  Yet^  with  the  very  names 
staring  them  in  the  fictee,  the  Board  coolly  assert  that  after  Anna  Gallinha 
the  chain  of  evidence  stops. 

So  far  from  the  chain  of  evidence  stopping  in  reality  (although  it  does 
stop  in  Dr.  King's  Report,  from  which  the  Board  have  perhaps  taken  this 
assertion),  every  link  is  most  complete.  Let  us  recapitulate  the  facts. 
At  the  place  where  Anna  Gkdlinha  Ijved,  the  row  Breira  in  Pao  de  Varella, 
there  are  only  four  houses,  and  two  or  three  at  a  few  yards'  distance.  In 
our  first  volume  (p.  56)  we  have  given  tables  of  the  residents  and  of  the 
cases  of  fever;  and  we  found  that ''  there  is  not  mentioned  in  Dr.  M'Wil- 
liam's  Report  thename  of  a  single  person  who  lived  in  Pao  de  Varella, 
or  who  was  in  personal  communication  with  the  sick  soldiers,  who  was  not 
attacked  with  the  fever  at  the  time."  So  much  for  the  chain  of  evidence 
being  snapped. 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  Report,  the  Board  then  allude  to  the  case  of 
Pathi,  the  labourer  of  Rabil.  For  this  case  we  refer  to  vol.  i.  p.  57,  and 
voi.  ii.  p*  168k  There  is  some  discrepancy  between  the  evidence  of 
Drs.  M*WiIliam  and  King  with  respect  to  dates,  and  in  our  former  article 
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"nre  weire  inclined  to  adopt  the  statements  of  the  former.  We  need  not  go 
over  the  grotmd  again — ^the  main  facts  are  certain.  The  Board,  however, 
commit  here  a  great  error;  they  state  that  "  a  child  in  another  family  at 
Kabil,  having  no  communication  with  the  family  of  Pathi,  died  about  the 
same  time  as  Pathi's  first  child."  (p.  1 05.)  This  is  certainly  erroneous,  as 
the  child  referred  to  lived  next  door  to  Pathi,  and  the  mother,  who  had 
been  a  good  deal  in  the  house  of  Pathi  during  his  illness,  was  attacked 
with  the  fever  before  the  child.  As  Dr.  M*William  veiy  justly  remarks, 
"  This  alleged  non-communication  is  most  unwarrantably  assumed,  and  is 
wholly  unsupported  by  evidence  (rf  any  kind.*** 

The  Board  then  refer  to  the  negative  evidence  derived  from  the  fact 
that  certain  persons  in  communication  with  Captain  Estcourt  and  his  crew 
did  not  take  the  disease,  and  that  the  washerwoman  did  not  suffer.  This 
negative  evidence  is  of  little  value,  and  we  have  formwly  attached  to  it 
all  the  weight  it  deserves. 

Before  turning  to  Dr.  Browne,  we  may  remark  that  the  Board  state, 
after  Dr.  Stewart  (Beport  in  the  Admiralty  Correspondence),  that  yellow 
fever  prevailed  in  the  adjoining  island  at  Porto  Praya.  This  has  already 
been  fully  contradicted  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  late  eommis- 
sioner  at  Boa  Vista,  and  of  Mr.  Miller,  a  visitant  at  Porta  Praya  at  the 
very  time.t 

We  may  also  observe,  that  the  Board  do  not  allude  to  the  very  strong 
and  indeed  incontestable  evidence  for  contagion  derived  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  attack  in  the  Edair  herself,  apart  ^together  from  Boa  Vista. 
And,  finally,  we  may  quote  the  following  recapitulation  of  the  Board,  as  a 
tissue  of  the  most  singular  errors  we  have  ever  read.  We  have  inserted 
in  brackets  notes  of  assent  or  dissent,  and  are  prepared  to  prove  their 
correctness. 

"  It  is  admitted,*'  say  the  Board,  "  that  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  are  within 
the  yellow-fever  zone  [true],  and  arc  liable  to  frequent  and  severe  outbreaks 
of  epidemic  fever."  [Quite  false,  as  regards  Boa  Vista.}  "It  is  admitted, 
that  the  physical  ana  social  conditions  are  eminently  those  which  are  found  by 
universal  experience  to  localize  epidemic  diseases,  whenever  an  epidemic  influence 
is  present."  [This  may  he  true,  but  yet  Boa  Vista  had  been  healthy  for  fifty 
years,  and  no  epidemic  has  ever  been  recorded  until  this  one.']  "  It  is  admitted, 
that  the  Eclair  arrived  at  Boa  Vista,  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  endemic 
fevers  usually  prevail."  [Quite  untrue;  tJie  slight  intermittents  and  remittents 
appear  during  the  rainy  season  in  the  autumn.  The  yellow  fever  appeared 
Surirtg  beaut\fkl  weather.]  "  It  is  admitted,  that  at  the  very  time  of  her  arrival 
yellow  fever  was  actually  prevailing  at  Porta  Praya,  in  the  island  of  St  Jago.** 
iQuite  false,  as  proved  on  incontestable  evidence.]  ''  It  is  admitted,  that  some 
time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic,  the  atmospheric  and  other  conditions 
which  usually  precede  and  accompany  the  development  of  epidemic  disease,  were 
so  manifest  as  to  attract  general  attention."  t  tliitrue.]  "  It  is  nroved,  that 
sporadic  cases  of  the  disease  appeared,  as  is  usual  some  time  before  the  presence 
of  the  epidemic  was  declared  in  its  distinct  and  recognised  form."  [Sporadic 
cases  had  occurred  in  some  of  those  who  were  in  contact  with  the  crew  ^  the 
fielair,  but  were  not  scattered  about.]  *'  It  is  admitted,  that  the  epidenuo  in- 
fluence extended  to  animals  as  well  as  man,  a  mortal  epizootic  disease  prevailing 
over  the  whole  of  the  idiand  at  the  same  time."  [  Untrue;  the  mortality  among 
the  caitlewas  very  slight^  and  not  more  than  occurs  every  year^  from  famine 
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b^fifre  iAe rains*']  " It  is  prored,  tbat  the  epideimcdid  not bi«ak oal< until- about 
a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the  Eclair  with  all  her  crew,  healthy  and  sick,  had  left 
the  island."  {Entirely  and  utterly  false,]  "  It  is  admitted,  that  a  similar 
epidemic  appeared  among  men  and  animals  tlie  following  year,  not  imported,  but 
entirely  of  local  origin."  [  Untrue,  as  regards  animals  ;  so  far  true,  as  regards 
men,  that  there  was  a  revival  of  the  disease.] 

So  much  for  the  dicta  of  the  Board — not  one  of  their  conclusions  is 
true — a  child  might  answer  them.  It  pains  us  to  speak  in  such  terms  of 
men  whose  private  character  we  respect;  but  personal  feelings  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  interests  of  truth. 

(6)  The  **  note"  on  the  fever  of  ihe  Eclair  communicated  by  Dr.  Browne 
to  the  Board  of  Health  (p.  S06),  is  to  our  minds  a  document  of 
very  little  weight  There  is  a  great  deal  of  petty  criticism  in  his 
"  note,"  which  does  not  in  the  least  bear  on  the  real  merits  of  the  case. 
Dr.  Browne  thinks  it  an  argument  that  neither  the  washerwomaa  nor  Captain 
Estcoart  introduced  the  disease,  or  Jamieson,  or  Dr.  Henry,  or  Almeida, 
who  visited  the  ship.  These  negative  instances  are  of  no  value.t  When 
we  come  to  the  main  facts  of  the  case,  we  find  that  Dr.  Browne  cannot 
deny  the  deaths  of  the  two  Portugruese  soldiers,  but  places  their  death  on 
the  20th  or  21st  of  September,  instead  of  the  17th  and  18th.  We  have 
already  given  these  latter  dates;  the  alteration  is  of  no  value  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Some  remarks  on  the  illness  of  the  corporal  of  the  first  guard  over  the 
sick  of  the  Edair  are  curious.  This  man  was  attacked  with  some  kind  of 
illness,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  known,  but  which  does  not  seem  like 
yellow  fever,  and  was  not  considered  to  be  so  by  Dr.  M*  William.  Dr. 
Browne,  however,  admits  that  this  man  had  yellow  fever,  and  therefore  so 
far  strengthens  by  another  case  the  presumed  derivation  from  the  Eclair, 
But  why  does  he  so  admit  it,  and  thus  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  con- 
tagionisti  Simply  to  argue  against  contagion,  because,  although  the 
patient  was  taken  to  the  barracks,  no  one  in  the  barracks  had  the  disease 
at  the  time.     This  is  indeed  blowing  hot  and  cold. 

With  respect  to  the  two  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  Pao  de  Varella,  and 
were  nursed  by  Anna  Gallinha,  Dr.  Browne  appears  to  argue,  that  at  this 
time  the  disease  was  in  its  incubative  stage  only,  and  that  therefore  they 
could  not  have  communicated  it.  Now,  it  appears:^  ^^^^'  ^^  "^^  ^^^  words 
of  one  of  the  soldiers,  ''  he  was  still  complaining  when  he  went  to  the 
barracks;"  that  is,  when  he  was  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  Anna 
Gallinha.  If  this  does  not  mean  that  the  man  was  ill  when  he  was  attended 
by  Anna  Graliinha,  what  does  it  mean) 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  rest  of  Dr.  Browne's  note,  we  are  unable  to 
discover  what  is  his  precise  meaning.  He  appears  to  object  to  the  pre- 
sumed introduction  of  the  disease  into  Babil  by  Louis  Pathi,  because  no 
perscm  was  taken  ill  at  Moradinha,  at  which  place  Louis  Pathi  was  ill  for 
eight  days  before  being  removed  to  his  own  house,  and  because  a  child  of 
Manoel  Fachina  had  died  before  either  of  Pathi's  children.     But,  as  we  have 

*  Farther  Observations,  &c.,  p.  lO. 
t  It  appears,  if  the  thliiip  were  at  all  material,  that  the  clothes  and  bedding  of  aU  deceased  peraona 
were  thrown  cn'erboard.    The  offlcers*  clothes  only  were  washed  on  shore,  and  two  offioera  Onl/ 
had  had  fever. 
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before  remarked,  Manoel  Fachina  liyed  next  door  to  FatM,  and  his  wile, 
who  was  ill  before  her  child,  was  often  in  Pathi*8  house.  The  illness  of 
the  child  of  Manoel  Fachina  does  not  in  the  least  weaken  the  case;  it  rather 
strengthens  it.  In  fact,  we  placed  in  our  list  (vol,  i.  p.  68)  the  wife  and 
child  of  Manoel  Fachina  as  the  two  first  cases  after  Fathi. 

As  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Browne's  mode  of  arguing,  we  may  quote  tlie  fol* 
lowing.  He  says,  at  page  314,  *'The  replies  to  683  and  1253  would 
seem  to  render  it  by  no  means  a  *  poaUme  fact,*  that  even  Louis  Pathi  waa 
the  first  person  attacked  in  Babil." 

We  confess  we  were  startled  when  we  read  this,  and  were  afraid  we  had 
overwhelmed  some  important  evidence.  However,  on  turning  to  No.  683 
and  1253,  we  found  the  d<yuhtfuL  (/)  evidence  as  follows.  Domingos,  a 
mulatto,  is  asked: — 683.  <'  Who,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  was  the 
first  person  who  had  the  fever  in  Eabil? — I  think  it  was  Louis  Pathi." 

That  it  was  Louis  Pathi  is  certain,  &om  other  evidence ;  but  because  one 
witness  says  '*  he  thinks,"  this  expression  is  to  invalidate  his  own  ahnost 
certain,  and  the  certain  belief  of  all  others. 

The  other  reference  is  as  follows : — 

Manoel  Fachina  is  asked : — 1253.  "  Had  your  wife  been  to  visit  any  sick 
person? — Yes;  she  had  been  a  good  deal  in  the  house  of  Louis  Pathi,  who 
was  sick  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  at  Eabil." 

Is  this  expression  sufiicient  to  warrant  such  an  assertion  as  that  made 
above  by  Dr.  Browne?  If  so  convincing  to  his  own  mind,  as  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  other  evidence  proving  that  Pathi  was  first  ill,  it  cannot  be 
equally  so  to  others.  At  any  rate,  Dr.  Browne  should  have  quoted  the 
questions  and  answers. 

(c)  The  paragraph  by  Dr.  Burrell  (p.  411)  calls  for  only  one  remark. 
His  main  objection  is  as  follows.  ''  The  two  soldiers,"  he  says,  '<  who  are 
supposed  to  have  communicated  the  disease  to  Anna  Gallinha,  were  not 
attacked  for  several  days  after  intercourse  had  ceased  between  them  and 
Anna  Gallinha."  Is  it  possible  that  Dr.  Burrell  has  read  the  evidence 
given  by  Barbosa  ?  (Dr.  M'William's  Report,  p.  23.)  "  He  was  still  com- 
plaining," he  says,  "  when  he  left  Pao  de  Yarella,  and  was  in  bed  in 
barracks  on  the  next  day^ 

Is  it  possible  to  arrive  at  any  just  conclusions,  if  men  are  thus  permitted 
to  misrepresent  and  mistake  facts  %  No  man  is  to  be  blamed  for  error  of 
judgment;  but  he  is  to  be  blamed  for  culpable  inattention,  and  for  assertions 
which  are  fedsified  by  the  very  evidence  on  which  he  relies. 

Some  may  think  that  we  have  spoken  harshly  of  the  erroneous  state- 
ments of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  of  their  witnesses.  But  we  entreat 
those  who  think  so,  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  gravity  of  the  subject 
This  is  no  trifling  debate,  no  theoretical  point  on  which  it  would  not 
matter  what  opinions  were  held.  The  Uves  of  thousands,  it  may  be,  will 
depend  on  the  legislative  acts  of  this  country  in  reference  to  quarantine, 
which  will  be  prompted  by  the  Board  of  Health.  Is  it  not,  then,  our  duty 
to  point  out,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  that  in  the  most  remarkable  case 
of  imported  yellow  fever  that  has  ever  been  known,  the  Board  of  Health 
have,  with  on  ineoneeiyable  audacity,  dared  to  falsify  and  misrepresent 
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eyidence^  and  either  from  ignorance  or  incapacity,  have  strhren  to  commit 
the  English  Parliament  to  a  course  of  conduct  that  cannot  but  be  perilous, 
and  majt  be  fatal  9 

The  Board  of  Health,  on  behalf  of  the  government,  sent  a  delegate  to 
the  Conference  lately  assembled  at  Paris,  to  discuss  the  subject  of  quaran- 
tine. The  Report  of  this  Conference  has  not  yet  reached  us,  but  we  most 
fervently  trust  that  the  case  of  the  Edavr  has  not  been  represented  in  the 
light  in  which  it  appears  in  the  document  before  us.  If  so,  it  must  have 
misled  the  Conference,  and  may  be  followed  by  even  more  danger  than  the 
acts  of  the  English  Parliament.  We  shall  wait  with  anxiety  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  minutes  of  the  Conference,  and  of  its  conclusions. 

We  have  already  said  that  we  do  not  intend  to  discuss  at  length  the 
other  evidence  brought  forward  by  the  Board  of  Health.  We  will  merely 
enunierate  the  epidemics  noticed  in  the  Eeport  ''In  the  following 
examination,**  say  the  Board,  ''we  propose  to  include  all  the  cases  on 
which  any  material  reliance  is  placed,  not  omitting  one,  as  far  as  we 
know,  which  would  in  the  present  day  be  regarded  as  deserving  considera- 
tion." (p.  7.) 

The  first  case  is  that  celebrated  instance  of  the  Hamkeyf  on  which  whole 
libraries  have  been  written.  A  few  pages,  taken  almost  entirely  from 
Bancroft's  work,  dispose  of  it.  Secondly  comes  the  case  of  the  General 
JSlUoU,  described  also  by  Chisholm,  which  receives  twenty-seven  lines  of 
comment  Thirdly,  the  Cadiz  fever,  in  1800,  receives  two  pages.  Fourthly 
and  fifthly,  the  Gibraltar  fevers  of  1810  and  1813  receive  three  and  a  half 
pages  of  comment.  Sixthly,  the  Barcelona  fever  of  1821  is  noticed. 
Seventhly,  the  Bann  fever  has  seventeen  lines  devoted  to  it  Eighthly  comes 
the  Eclair  controversy,  which  occupies  no  less  than  thirty  pages.  Ninthly, 
the  Barbadoes  fever  of  1847  is  alluded  to;  and,  tenthly  and  lastly,  the 
epidemic  in  Gibraltar  in  1828  (on  which  Mr.  Howell  has  written  a  Report, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix),  is  discussed  in  eight  pages.  Thus,  in 
fifty-eight  pages,  it  is  to  be  presumed  by  the  government  that  they  have  an 
accurate  summary  of  controversies,  which  have  occupied  several  hundred 
volumes. 

Besides  this,  the  Board  have  entirely  omitted  all  the  American  epidemics 
of  the  last  or  present  century,  and  we  do  not  think  Dr.  Rush's  name 
occurs  once  in  the  Report;  they  have  left  unnoticed  all  the  instances  men- 
tioned by  Gillespie;  they  do  not  refer  to  the  numerous  treatises  of  Pariset ; 
and,  what  is  most  singvdar,  they  choose  to  pass  over  all  the  epidemics  of 
Sierra  LeonC)  although,  not  three  years  ago,  a  full  histoiy  of  each  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Bryson,  of  the  Admiralty,  and  was  reviewed  in  this*  and  }n 
other  journals.     And  yet  they  say  no  material  case  has  been  omitted ! 

But  even  in  the  cases  they  have  noticed,  the  evidence  is  most  meagre 
and  most  inaceurate.  Thus,  to  take  one  example  only,  the  introduction 
of  yellow  fever  into  Ascension  by  the  Bann,\  is  thus  disposed  of. 

"  This  case  was  examined  by  Sir  William  Burnett,  who  published  an  official 
repoi-t  upon  it,  from  which  it  appears  that  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  was  in  error  as  to  the 
state  of  the  health  of  the  crew  of  the  Bann  when  she  left  Sierra  Leone;  that 
disease  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  that  alleged  to  have  been  imported  by 
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the  JBwoi^  had  exiated  and  been  prevalent  in  the  island  at  former  pesiods  ;*  that 
after  tJie  most  careful  inquiry,  it  was  found  impossible  to  trace  the  ferer  in  quee- 
tion  directly  from  the  Bann,  to  any  individual  of  the  garrison  of  Ascension^  and 
that  the  first  person  attacked  was  certainly  not  known  to  have  been  in  th6  ship,  or 
in  contact  with  the  sick."  (p.  89.) 

We  will  not  go  again  into  the  evidence  of  this  case,  but  obgerre  (wlj 
that  any  one  would  believe  from  this  passage,  that  Sir  William  Burnett  had 
disproved  the  importation  into  Ascension,  whereas  the  evidence  obliged 
him  to  admit,  ugainat  his  previous  opinions,  that  ^  there  is  just  reason  to 
believe  that  the  disease  was  introduced  into  the  island  by  the  Bcmm'^f 

Were  we  to  go  at  length  into  the  statements  of  the  Board,  we  should 
fill  a  volume  instead  of  an  article.  We  have,  we  trust,  said  enough  to 
deter  any  one  from  quoting  any  of  the  assertions  of  the  Board,  unless  he 
feels  a  pleasure  in  being  corrected. 

The  evidence  of  the  occasional  contagion  of  yellow  fever  is  now  so 
strong,  that  the  Board  of  Health  are  almost  singular  iu  their  opixdons. 
Thus,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  M'William,  the  Medical  press,  with  only  one  or 
two  exceptions,  is  against  them.  The  great  Corporations,  when  they  have 
pronounced  an  opinion,  are  also  decidedly  against  them.  Thus,  in  1S50, 
the  opinion  of  the  College  of  Physicians  was  requested  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.     The  College  had  three  questions  laid  before  them. 

"  Ist.  As  to  the  Bulam  fever  being  stU  generis,  and  distinct  from  remittent  or 
the  marsh  fever  of  warm  climates  f 

Answer.  ''After  a  very  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts  and  arguments 
adduced  on  both  sides,  the  College  are  of  opinion  that  sufficient  grounds  £ave  not 
been  laid  for  stating  that '  yellow  fever*  is  a  disease  sui  generis, 

**  2nd.  As  to  its  oeing  an  infectious  disease ;  that  is,  communicable  &om  person 
to  person,  and  likewise  capable  of  being  imported  ? 

Answer,  "  It  appears  to  the  College  to  be  sufficiently  proved,  that  this  disease 
is  under  certain  circumstances  infectious,  and  consequently  that  it  may  be 
imported. 

"The  principal  chcumstances  under  which  the  infectiousness  of  this  disease  is 
likely  to  be  developed,  would  seem  to  be  a  high  temperature  and  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere,  particularly  in  unhealthy  seasons,  and  when  the  influence  of  these 
causes  is  aggravated  by  local  insalubrity  of  site,  and  by  the  absence  of  free  ven- 
tilation. 

"  That  the  disease  has  been  in  some  cases  imported,  the  history  of  the  epidemic 
fever  which  occurred  in  H.  M.  S.  Eclair,  and  at  Boa  Vista  in  184:5,  affords  con- 
clusive evidence. 

**  3rd.  As  to  the  non-liability  of  persons  to  a  second  attack  of  that  disease  ? 

*'  The  third  question  proposed,  does  not  admit  of  being  settled  in  a  decided 
manner." 

The  Army  Medical  Board,  consisting  of  a  president  (Dr.  Andrew  Smith, 
now  Director  General),  and  of  four  members  (Drs.  Spence,  Miller,  Burrell, 
and  Pilleau),  made  in  1849  and  1850  a  most  lengthened  inquiry  into 
yellow  fever. 

The  main  conclusions  were  as  follow : — 

The  president  and  three  members  conceived  the  yellow  or  Bulam  fever 
to  be  a  distinct  disease.    One  member.  Dr.  Burrell,  believed  it  to  be  a  form 

•  This  U  erroneoiu :  a  remittent  fever  was  known  at  Aacensiou  doriof  the  turtle  season,  but  was 
idways  moeh  milder. 

t  Official  Report  oa  the  Fever  of  the  Bunm,  by  WiUiam  Bomett,  M.D.    Londoa,  18M,  p.  fts. 
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of  ordinary^  continued,  remittent,  and  intermittent  fevers.  The  president 
and  two  members  conceived  the  fever  to  be  sometimes  contagfious,  but 
sometimes  not  to  be  demonstrably  so.  Mr.  Miller  thought  it  always, 
and  Dr.  Burrell  never,  contagious.  The  president  and  three  members 
believed  the  yellow  fever  to  be  capable  of  being  imported,  and  Dr.  Burrell 
dissented  from  the  conclusion. 

We  believe,  then,  if  any  evidence  whatever  can  be  trusted,  that  the 
yellow  fever  may  he  contagious,  and  may  he  imported.  We  have  formerly* 
examined  at  great  length  into  the  question  of  its  origin  and  of  its  occa-* 
sional  or  universal  contagion.  We  need  not  return  to  these  points.  It  is 
sufficient  to  our  present  purpose  to  come  to  the  above  conclusion, — for 
this  conclusion  leads  us  at  once  to  our  second  heading. 

II.  In  what  manner  and  under  what  conditions  does  the  communication 
of  yellow  fever  take  place? 

The  answer  to  this  question  would  render  necessary  a  full  inquiry  into 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  yellow  fever.  That  this  fever,  like 
all  other  diseases,  is  profoundly  influenced  by  general  conditions  of  atmo- 
sphere, and  by  the  local  conditions  surrounding  it,  is  undoubted.  Because 
we  admit  yellow  fever  to  be  sometimes  contagious  and  propagated  from 
person  to  person,  we  do  not  intend  to  overlook  the  fact  that  it  may  spread 
in  other  ways,  and  that  contagion  per  ae  will  not  account  for  all  the 
phenomena  of  its  course.  The  Board  of  Health  occupy  some  seventy  pages 
in  a  short  account  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  yellow  fever;  of  its 
frequent  limitation  to  particular  spots;  of  the  advantage  of  removal  from 
such  infected  districts  to  healthier  localities;  of  the  influence  of  over- 
crowding, of  filth,  of  want  of  drains,  and  of  swamps  and  marshes.  What 
they  say  is  perfectly  true,  and  might  have  been  extended  with  advantage. 
That  such  attendant  circumstances  influence  yellow  fever,  as  they  would 
small-pox  or  typhus,  is  undoubted.  As  we  have  often  insisted,  complete 
preventive  measures  should  aim  at  the  removal  of  these  accessory  causes ; 
and  the  establishment  of  quarantines,  without  regard  to  these  causes,  is  an 
absurdity.  It  is  to  build  up  a  wall  of  brass  against  enemies,  and  yet  to  do 
one*s  best  to  create  those  very  enemies  within  the  guarded  circle. 

But  do  these  circumstances  render  yellow  fever  contagious;  and  will 
their  removal  remove  its  contagion,  or  their  increase  heighten  it?  This 
point  is  surrounded  with  doubts,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  dangerous  to  give  a 
positive  answer.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  reply  in  the  affirmative, 
and  to  believe  that  a  poison  which  may  spread  in  various  ways,  besides  by 
contagion,  may  under  particular  conditions  also  spread  by  contagion.  The 
particular  conditions  are  enumerated  by  the  College  of  Physicians;  and  we 
thmk  that  it  is  some  or  all  of  these,  which  are  thus  capable  of  grafting  a 
contagious  property  on  a  specific  poison,  which  under  other  circumstances 
may  not  be  contagious. 

MThat  answer,  then,  should  be  given  to  a  government  seeking  to  know 
whether  quarantines  are  to  be  established  against  yellow  fever) 

We  should  say  that  quarantines  are  necessary  in  all  warm  counta*ie3 
where  yellow  fever  can  appear;  that  the  period  of  seclusion  should  not  be 
long,  since  it  is  probable  that  about  eight  days  is  the  usual  incubative 
period^  and  about  double  this  time  would  be  safe;  that  the  period  of 

♦  Vote.l.H.&Ir. 
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seclusioQ  sbould  Be  calculated  from  the  termination  of  the  last  case,  and 
therefore,  that  if  even  a  ship  came  from  an  infected  port,  j^et  if  she  were 
sixteen  days  at  sea  without  a  case,  she  might  at  once  be  admitted  to 
pratique ;  that  the  quarantine  station  should  be  at  least  fire  hundred  yards 
from  other  habitations,  and  should  be  most  thoroughly  ventilated  and 
cooled;  and  that  the  power  of  clothes  to  carry  the  contagion  is  yet 
undecided. 

We  should  also  point  out  that  quarantines  are,  after  all,  only  partial,  and 
so  to  speak,  temporary  measures ;  and  that  considering  the  immense  in- 
fluence of  locality  on  the  development  of  yellow  fever,  the  establishment  of 
quarantine  against  danger  from  without^  and  the  neglect  of  prevention 
against  danger  from  within^  is  like  shutting  the  gate  against  a  mad  dog, 
and  straightway  proceeding  to  inoculate  with  hydrophobia  all  the  pet 
spaniels  who  have  the  free  run  of  the  house. 

In  this  direction  the  labours  of  the  Board  of  Health  would  have  been 
most  useful ;  and  if  they  had  admitted  the  occasional  contagion  of  yellow 
fever,  and  had  sought  to  mitigate  instead  of  to  abolish  quarantines,  and  to 
direct  attention  more  strongly  to  the  accessory  causes,  they  would  have 
made  a  Report  of  the  greatest  utility. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  we  must  refer  to  one  argument  of  the 
Board,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  them  and  of  the  kind  of  feeling  they 
represent 

"  The  necessity  of  intercourse,"  writes  the  Board,  "  between  all  the  members  of 
the  human  family,  is  one  of  the  final  necessities  of  our  race.  The  policy  of  en- 
couraging and  facilitating  that  intercourse  is  one  of  the  favourable  distinctions  of 
our  age.  The  great  discoveries  in  science,  the  wonderful  facilities  which  have 
resulted  from  some  of  them  for  personal  and  commercial  transit  and  correspondence, 
all  have  the  effect,  not  only  of  connecting  the  remotest  cities  and  towns  of  mdividual 
nations,  but  of  bringing  the  most  distant  countries  into  close  neighbourhood  and 
familiar  intercommunication  with  each  other.  But  if  it  be  true  Siat  plague  and 
pestilence  are  capable  of  being  imported  from  country  to  country,  briuging  devas- 
tation in  their  course,  and  that  this  calamity  may  be  prevented,  and  can  only  be 
prevented,  by  placing  a  rigid  barrier  between  one  nation  and  another  so  as  effec- 
tually to  obstruct  their  intercourse,  then  there  is  a  contradiction  between  the 
necessities  and  obligations  of  the  human  family  and  the  physical  laws  of  their  being; 
a  contradiction  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  since  we  see  it  in  no  other  nart 
of  nature,  and  which,  therefore,  ou^ht  not  to  be  admitted  as  a  truth,  and  mnch  less 
acted  upon  as  a  principle,  without  the  clearest  and  most  indubitable  proof."  (p.  69.) 

This  argument  is  one  from  final  causes,  and  its  full  meaning  will  be  best 
brought  out  by  a  syllogism : 

Intercourse  is  a  necessity  of  the  human  raoe. 
Contagious  diseases  prevent  intercourse. 
Therefore  contagious  diseases  do  not  exist. 
'Tlie  philosophy  of  this  will  be  best  exemplified  by  a  little  anecdote : 
The  Queen's  harriers  were  formerly  kept  near  the  metropolis;  and  as,  at 
that  time,  in  the  streets  of  London,  dogs  were  beasts  of  burden,  and  dragged 
carts  like  horses,  hydrophobia  was  a  very  common  disease.     The  Qoeen^ 
harriers  were  therefore  put  into  quarantine,  and  were  allowed  to  have  no 
intercourse  with  their  canine  brothers  of  the  metropolis.     For  a  long  time 
the  harriers  remained  contented  and  sane,  and  did  not  desire  to  exchange 
colls  with  the  plebeians  of  the  town.    At  length,  with  the  progress  of 
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enlighienn^ent,  the  aristocratic  hounds  got  tired  of  their  priTileges,  and  the 
result  was  a  public  meeting,  to  consider  their  relations  with  the  city  dogs. 
The  principal  reformer,  a  dog  of  a  steady  aspect,  with  a  quiet  confidence  of 
manner,  and  a  low  and  rather  melodious  bark,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he 
remarked,  that  the  necessity  of  intercourse  was  one  of  the  final  necessities 
of  the  canine  family,  that  the  policy  of  facilitating  that  intercourse  was  one 
of  the  fayourable  distinctions  of  the  age,  <bc.,  and  that  if  madness  could  be 
prevented  by  barring  out  dogs  affect^  with  hydrophobia,  it  would  be  a 
contradiction  between  the  obligations  of  the  canine  race  and  the  physical 
laws  of  their  being.  After  enlarging  on  this  head,  the  orator  remarked 
that  it  was  in  fact  ridiculous  to  ascribe  the  rabies  which  so  affected  their 
brethren  of  London  to  any  but  the  local  circumstances  which  surrounded 
them.  It  could  scarcely  be  credited  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  dogs 
could  be  found  who  dragged  carts,  who  slept  on  door-steps,  who  never 
washed,  and  who  licked  bones.  Such  habits,  of  course,  produced  hydro- 
phobia. But  if  these  dogs  were  fed  with  chopped  meat,  dwelt  in  kennels 
like  the  harriers,  took  a  little  brisk  exercise  on  a  fine  day,  and  had  their 
feet  washed  when  they  came  in  from  a  run,  madness  would  soon  be  un- 
known. Babies  was,  then,  produced  by  local  causes ;  being  thus  caused, 
it  could  not  of  course  spread  beyond  the  sphere  of  those  local  causes ;  and 
to  interrupt  commerce  and  prevent  intercourse  on  such  an  account,  was  an 
absurdity  worthy  only  of  the  middle  ages. 

This  speech  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  dogs,  showing  their 
teeth,  would  soon  have  done  away  with  all  precautionary  measures,  had  not 
an  old  hound,  who  bore  the  character  of  taking  good  care  of  number  one, 
suggested  that  a  little  delay  was  advisable,  that  they  were  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  that  they  did  not  know  what  madness  was,  and  that  from  what  he 
had  heard  of  that  unpleasant  disease,  he  would  rather  keep  it  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wall.  He  agreed,  he  said,  with  the  philanthropic  cur  who  had 
just  lain  down,  that  those  local  causes  were  of  great  importance.  Still,  he 
put  it  to  the  assembly,  whether,  in  a  question  of  this  kind,  it  was  not  the 
duty  of  their  London  brethren  to  do  away  with  these  local  causes,  before 
they  sought  to  be  admitted  to  their  society  on  equal  terms.  He  had  never 
spoken  to  a  street  dog,  but  he  had  heard  him  snarling,  and  he  thought  him 
both  dirty  and  dangerous.  It  did  not  appear  obvious  to  his  friend's 
capacity,  but  yet,  after  all,  he  thought  it  possible,  that  if  madness  was 
created  by  dog-carts  and  over-driving,  it  might  get  into  the  blood  and 
oome  out  with  the  saliva.  He  admitted  that  the  necessities  and  obligations 
of  the  canine  race  as  to  intercourse  and  brotherhood,  and  the  physiod  laws 
of  their  being,  would  be  in  opposition,  if  it  were  certain  that  dog-carts  and 
over-driving  and  want  of  water  were  among  those  physical  laws.  But  he 
did  not  hold  such  to  be  the  case ;  and  not  to  occupy  longer  their  precioua 
time,  he  would  conclude  with  this  declaration  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
London  dogs  would  give  up  dragging  carts,  take  to  water,  be  cleanly  in 
their  eating,  and  reform  their  drainage,  he  should  then,  but  not  till  then, 
be  happy  to  abolish  quarantine. 

Every  one  knows  that,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  advice,  dog-carts 
were  given  up  in  London,  hydrophobia  disappeared,  and  quarantines  became 
aa  obsolete  as  the  disease  against  which  they  were  formed.  But  if  the  pro- 
cess had  been  revened,  if  dog-carts  had  been  continued,  and  quarantine 
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discontinnedy  does  any  oue  doubt  that  hydrophobia,  though  (aooordiDg  to 
the  hypothesis)  produced  by  local  causes,  might  uot  have  been  carried  to 
every  town  in  England  ? 

Improvement  may  begin  at  a  right  or  a  wrong  end;  and  in  the  case  of  all 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases  our  object  should  be,  to  learn  how  to  dis- 
arm the  contagious  power,  and  not  to  twist  evidence,  and  cheat  ourselves 
into  a  scepticism  which  daily  experience  should  destroy.  If  it  be  true 
that  "  sanitary  precautions  and  not  quarantine  lines  are  the  safeguards  of 
nations,"  it  is  not  less  true  that  till  those  sanitary  precautions  have  been 
adopted,  quarantines  offer  the  only  means  in  our  power  of  keeping  at  bay 
some  of  the  ^rnost  terrible  diseases  which  can  afflict  mankind ;  and  those 
who  destroy  such  a  safeguard  may  have  to  answer  for  a  slaughter  more 
terrible  than  the  bloodiest  campaigns  of  Napoleon  or  Qenghia  Khan. 

Art.  II. 

1.  On  SyphUiay  ConstUutional  and  Hereditary  ;  and  on  Syphilitic  Erup- 
tions.   By  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.RS.     Svo,  pp.  235. 

2.  Blennorrhagta  and  Syphilis  ;  their  Nature  amd  TrecUmerU ;  being  an 

Analysis  o/tJie  Letters  of  M.  Ricord.     By  M.  H.  Stapleton.     (From 
the  *  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science.')     8vo,  pp.  61. 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  say,  is  already  favour- 
ably known  as  an  author,  especially  by  his  excellent  works  on  Diseaaes 
of  the  Skin.  Mr.  Wilson's  present  publication  has  grown  out  of  his 
endeavours  to  elucidate  the  diagnosis  of  "eruptions,  which  proceeded 
from  ordinary  causes,  from  those  originating  in  syphilis;  and  having  before 
me"  (he  goes  on  to  say)  "  an  ample  field  of  research,  I  determined  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter  as  it  was  presented  to  myself,  and  without  reference 
to  the  opinions  and  labours  of  others  in  the  same  department."  (p.  vii.) 
This  determination  is,  we  think,  to  be  regretted.  It  is  unsafe,  now-a-dayi^ 
to  investigate  any  subject,  without  full  and  careful  reference  to  the  informa- 
tion accumulated  by  preceding  competent  inquirers  in  the  same  depart^ 
ment.  Letting  that  pass,  however,  we  have  only  to  examine  the  contents 
of  the  volume  before  us ;  and  previously  to  doing  so  in  detail,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  give  a  summary  of  the  more  prominent  results  which 
Mr.  Wilson  has  deduced  from  his  independent  method  of  research. 
Mr.  Wilson,  however,  does  not  clearly  specify  in  a  distinct  and  consecutive 
shape  the  several  conclusions  to  which  he  has  been  led  by  his  investa- 
gations ;  but  we  believe  that  everything  in  his  views  which  he  considers 
either  peculiar,  on  the  one  hand,  or  specially  important,  on  the  other,  is 
embodied  in  the  following  assertions,  propositions,  and  claims  of  discovery, 
which  we  express,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  in  the  author's  own  words. 

1st  One  of  Mr.  Wilson's  "  first  results  was  the  discovery,  that  there 
existed  but  one  syphilitic  eruption,  and  that  the  apparent  differences  in  the 
character  of  the  cutaneous  affection  were,"  consequences  of  modifications, 
chiefly  depending  "  on  time,  treatment,  and  on  the  temperament  of  the 
patient."  (p.  vii ) 

2nd.  Our  author's  inquiries  "  tend  to  the  conclusion,"  that  "  syphilis,  in 
all  its  multitudinous  and    Protean   shapes^  originatea  in  one  poison'' 
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(p.  viii.);  but  it  does  not  clearly  appear  whether  Mr.  Wilson  daitntr  this 
also  as  a  discovery. 

3rd.  Mr.  Wilson  believes,  that  though  the  contact  of  the  S3i^hilitic  vims 
irith  a  mucous  membrane  commonly  produces  an  ulcer,  yet  that  it  may 
merely  cause  **  a  common  gonorrhoea,"  and  further,  that  "  in  these  cases, 
constitutional  syphilis  will  follow  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  it  were 
preceded  by  a  chancre."  (p.  viii.) 

4th.  '*  I  trust,  also,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "  to  have  cleared  up  the  mystery 
which  enveloped  the  induration  of  the  true  chancre  of  Hunter.  That 
induration  I  consider  to  be  the  result  of  a  constitutional  action,  and^  conse^ 
quently,  an  evidence  of  the  contamination  of  the  system."  (p.  viii.) 

5th.  The  following  series  of  conclusions,  if  all  well  founded,  are  some 
of  them  formidable  enough.  At  p.  ix.  Mr.  Wilson  says,  "  the  tenacity  of 
the  syphilitic  poison  to  the  human  organism  cannot  but  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  once  adndUed  into  the  blood  and  tissues,  it  reTnadna  there /or 
life,**  [The  italics  here  are  our  own.]  Moreover,  syphilb  may  lie  com- 
|:^etely  masked  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  life,  and  yet  an  indi- 
vidual may  be  ''  so  saturated  with  the  virus,  as  to  possess  the  property  of 
communicating  syphilis  to  a  sound  person  by  means  of  his  secretions." 
(p.  3.)  And  not  only  may  an  apparently  healthy,  yet  really  contaminated 
person,  transmit  syphilis  to  his  immediate  offspring,  but,  adds  Mr.  Wilson, 
"  I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  that  the  powers  of  the  poison  may  be  manifested 
after  the  lapse  of  several  generations."  (p.  ix)  Moreover,  the  malady  may 
sustain  various  metamorphoses  in  the  process  of  transmission,  for  ''  what 
is  syphilis  in  the  parent  may  be  scrofula  in  the  child;"  and  further, 
"  lupus,  kelis,  lepra,  and  psoriasis  may  take  their  origin  in  hereditary 
syphilis."  (p.  x.) 

6th.  Finally,  Mr.  Wilson  seems  not  far  from  admitting  the  spontaneous 
evolution  of  syphilis.  "  The  syphilitic  poison"  (he  says,  p.  34)  "  originates 
in  the  human  body;  it  is  probably  little  more  than  a  modification  of  the 
natural  secretions." 

The  second  book  whose  title  we  have  above  transcribed,  is  an  epito* 
mised  translation  of  a  series  of  letters  lately  published  by  M.  Ricord  in 
the  Union  Mediccde,  with  occasional  observations  and  comments  by 
Mr.  Stapleton,  the  translator.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  premise  any  sum- 
mary of  M.  Ricord's  doctrines,  inasmuch  as  our  habitual  readers  must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  them,  even  if  they  had  no  other  source  of 
information  oU  the  subject  than  this  journal ;  and  there  is  nothing  new  in 
the  present  exposition  of  M.  Ricord's  views,  that  calls  for  prefatory  expla- 
nation. Indeed,  these  letters  have  disappointed  us  a  good  deal.  M.  Ricord 
complains  that  **  his  new  doctrine  of  syphilis  has  met  the  same  fate  with 
all  scientific  discoveries."  Despite  his  incessant  labours  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  malevolent  will  not,  and  the  dull  cannot,  undentand  him ;  and, 
consequently,  he  is  subjected  to  the  constant  mortification  of  seeing  his 
opinions  misrepresented,  and  futile  objections  advanced  to  his  doctrines. 
Fortunately,  however,  M.  Ricord's  philosophical  tranquillity  is  proof 
against  such  provocation;  he  ''  is  neither  astonished  nor  indignant;"  far 
from  it;  on  the  contrary,  he  "thanks  his  adversaries  for  having  pre- 
sented him  with  a  new  stimulus  to  exertion."  (pp.  1,  2.)  Now,  if 
M.  Ricord  were  thus  persecuted,,  he  would  only  share  the  fate  of  many 
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other  great  men;  but  we  really  think  he  has  gingi^larly  Utile  eause  for 
complaint.  His  publications  and  opinions  baire  receiYed,  to  aay  the  lenst^ 
fully  as  much  attention  and  respect  as  they  are  entitled  to,  .and  he  ba» 
numerous  unquestioning  admirers,  who  adopt  his  dicta  wholesale,  vithout 
doubt  or  demur.  True  it  is,  that  objections  have  been  advanced  to  nnoij 
of  his  opinions,  by  persons  whose  authority  is  nothing  inferior  in  weaght  to 
his  own ;  and  M.  Kicord  may  rest  assured,  that  these  objections  will  eontinfie 
to  be  advanced,  till  he  brings  forward  more  convincing  evidence  in  support  of 
his  disputed  opinions  than  he  has  hitherto  done.  But  M-  Ricord's  "  adver- 
saries*' will  scarcely  be  converted  into  believing  disciples  by  his  letters  to 
the  Union  Medicate;  they  ask  for  proof  respecting  debated  and  debat- 
able points,  and  he  has  replied  by  merely  repeating  his  former  dogmatic 
assertions. 

Mr.  Wilson's  book  presents  some  marked  contrasts  with  M.  Bicord^s 
publications.  M.  Bicord  is  authoritative,  peremptory,  and  magistral,  bat 
Mr.  Wilson  is  very  far  from  putting  forwai^  his  opinions  as  demonstrated 
facts.  With  the  most  praiseworthy  candour  he  says,  almost  at  the  outset 
of  his  work,  "  I  have  contented  myself  by  merely  mentioning  my  hdi^^ 
and  adducing  some  alight  evidence  in  support  of  my  opinion.  The  fruit 
may  ripen  in  other  minds,  or  time  and  observation  may  afford  me  aa 
opportunity  of  gathering  stronger  evidence,  and  at  some  distant  day  of 
placing  the  results  in  the  hands  of  the  profession  of  medicine^*'  (pw  x.) 
In  the  meantime,  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  examining  Mr.  Wi^tsan'a. 
opinions,  and  the  admittedly  slender  proofs  which  he  offers  to  sustaia. 
them. 

The  English  and  the  French  author  also  differ  very  widely  in  another, 
respect;  and  here  the  advantage  lies  entirely  with  the  latter.  M.  Bicord 
is  consecutive  and  methodical  in  his  arrangement,  and  clear  and  precise  in 
his  language ;  and  consequently  he  is,  at  all  events,  always  intelli^pble ; 
but  we  must  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  qualities  last  noticed  have  be^^, 
somewhat  impaired  by  his  epitomiser  and  commentator.  Mr.  Wilspn^  oft, 
the  contrary,  is  vague,  unmethodical,  and  confused;  and  we  have  to  gathe^^ 
his  views,  and  what  he  offers  by  way  of  arguments  and  proofs^  bit  by  bit, 
as  the  fragments  lie  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  work.  It  if, 
hence  really  impossible  to  examine  Mr.  Wilson's  book  in  the  order,  not  t9j 
say  disorder,  in  which  it  is  written ;  and  we  shall  therefore,  although  it  is, 
lint  intention  to  discuss  Mr.  Wilson's  views  and  statements  rather  than 
those  of  M.  Bibond,  rnthet  follow  the  arrangement  of  the  latter  writer* 
'  \ '  After  some  preliminary  observations,  intended  to  show  that  "  an  era.  of 
corifoBion',*'  respecting  all  matters  relating  to  venereal  disorders,  existed 
jyreVitrtisiy  io  his  b\^n  investigations,  M.  Bicord  proceeds,  in  his  first  letter, 
to  deliver  his  oracular  dicta  concerning  *'  Blennorrhagia."  M.  Bicoi;d,  our 
^ijaderrf'  aW  tfotlbtless  aware,  not  only  utterly  rejects  the  doctrine  tna^^ 
gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  arise  from  the  same  cause  or  specific  virus, — main- 
mning'  that  a  concealed  chancre  must  exist  or  have  existed  in  every  case, 
ahere  either  the  known  symptoms  of  constitutional  syphilis  follow  V] 
urethral  discharge,  or  where  the  inoculation  of  the  jnatter  of  that  discbaigiii 
produces  a  characteristic  chancre, — but  he  also  denies  that  gqnor^hoe^^  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  a  contagious  disease,  or  that  it  is  prod(uQe(}  by  f^.p^l^fy^ 
and  s|)ecific  tdms.    To  the  former  |>osition  we  are ,  certau^iy  fk?f^pl^'}fii 
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assent ;  the  latter  is^  we  think,  quite  untenable.  Here  is  a  disease,  charac- 
terieed  by  symptama  as  definite  and  constant  as  are  those  of,  perhaps,  any 
of  the  confessedly  contagious  and  specific  maladies,  and  capable  of  being 
tfttosmitted  and  of  reproducing  these  symptoms  an  unlimited  number  t)f 
times,  to  and  through  an  indefinite  number  of  persons.  If  such  an 
affection  is  not  a  contagious  and  specific  disease,  we  should  like  to  know 
what  is  the  precise  signification  attached  by  M.  Ricord  to  these  phrases. 
Indeed,  the  discussion,  as  managed  by  M.  Ricord,  merely  throws  us  back 
upon  the  definition  of  terms.  At  one  time,  M.  Ricord  writes  as  though 
syphilis  were  the  only  specific  malady.  Thus,  having  put  the  question — 
^  Must  blennorrhagia  be  ascribed  in  all  cases  to  a  specific  cause  ?"  he 
replies  as  follows: 

"  Hunter  had  proved  that  inoculation  with  the  pus  of  a  chancre  produced  a 
diancre.  If,  then,  blemiorrhagia  must  be  ascribed  to  a  specific  cause,  the  muco- 
pus  which  it  secretes  being  inoculated,  wiU  indubitably  produce  phenomena  similar 
to  those  which  the  inoculation  oi  pus  from  a  chancre  produces,     (p.  5.) 

The  ruyn^setpiitur  is  here  too  palpably  obvious,  to  need  that  we  should 
dwell  upon  it;  if  the  argument  were  valid,  it  is  plain  that  no  morbid 
secretion  can  be  of  a  specific  nature,  unless  it  causes  a  chancre  when 
inoculated. 

M.  Ricord,  a  little  further  on,  disputes  both  the  incubation  of  gonorrhoea 
and  its  specific  nature,  because  "  the  period  of  incubation  fixed  by  Hunter 
and  others  was  from  a  few  hours  to  fifty  days ;  a  very  elastic  incubation 
indeed," — and  then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"  In  virulent  diseases,  where  incubation  is  incontestable,  the  limits  can  be  more 
clearly  determined,  as  in  syphilis,  in  scarlatina,  in  measles,  &c.  Even  in  plague, 
owing  to  the  successful  labours  of  M.  Aubert  Roche,  the  period  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  eight  days."  (p.  7.) 

It  is  quite  beside  our  purpose  to  inquire  whether  Hunter  correctly  fixed 
the  limits  of  time  within  which  gonorrhoea  may  appear  after  impure  con- 
nexion ;  but  even  if  the  period  of  incubation  were  as  "  elastic'  as  Hunter 
supposed  it  to  be,  that  circumstance,  per  se,  would  do  nothing  towards 
proving  that  gonorrhoea  is  not  a  virulent  or  specific  malady.  If  we  admit 
that  syphilis,  scarlatina,  measles,  and  plague,  have  each,  respectively,  a 
brief  and  well-defined  period  of  incubation  (a  point  we  do  not  stop  to 
examine),  it  by  no  means  thence  follows  that  the  same  holds  true  of  every 
other  specific  disease  and  morbid  poison.  In  hydrophobia,  for  example,  to 
take  but  a  single  instance,  the  period  of  incubation  varies,  in  the  dog,  from 
a  few  days  to  certainly  upwards  of  seven  months,  and  probably  much 
longer;  and  it  is  equally,  if  not  more  undetermined  in  the  human 
subject. 

In  M.  Ricord's  observations  respecting  the  seat  of  gonorrhoea,  we  find 
the  following  passage : 

"  Observation  teaches  us  that  the  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  most  exposed 
are  those  that  are  most  easily  affected.  Our  author,  however,  admits  that,  a3 
regards  sexual  intercourse,  the  urethral  mucous  membrane  in  both  sexes  is  the  part 
most  frequently  attacked."  (p.  S.) 

It  is  not  for  us  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  dicta  that  the  moat  exposed 
mucous  membranes  are  those  most  easily  affected,  but  that,  nevertheless, 
the  urethral  mucous  membrane,  the  least  exposed  of  the  mucous  surfaces/ 
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do?nc6metf  in  g'exUal  int^rccrarse,  in  yet  "  the  part  mast  frequently  itU<*ed* 
as  a  result  df  that  interoonrse.  No  explanation  is  offered  of  this  WWie 
diflSculty;  btit  M,  Ricofd  dud  his  commentator  both  consider  it  ""inertiH 
testable'*  that  **blennorrhagia  of  the  urethra"  is  a  malady  contracted  by 
sexual  intercourse  with  an  individual  suffering  from  the  same  disease.  The 
exudation  of  pus  from  the  urethra,  in  fact,  is  to  gonorrhoea  what  inoculation 
is  to  chancre,  an  infallible  diagnostic  sign,  which  unerringly  guides  the 
practitioner;  and  in  doubtful  cases  in  the  female,  Mr.  Stapl^on  t^ 

.  "  In  the  habit  of  introducing  a  finger  into  the  vagina,  and  pressing  it  against 
the  urethra,  when  if  we  find  that  pus  is  discharged  from  it,  we  pronounce  the  case 
to  he  blennorrhagia  occasioned  by  sexUal  Intercoorse."  (p.  8.) 

In  fincj  neither  M.  Ricord  nor  his  commentator  can  discover  any  evidence 
that  gonorrh<Ba  is  a  speciiic  or  contagious  disease.  All  the  seeming  peculia- 
rities in  the  phenomena  of  the  malady,  we  are  told,  are  completely  explained 

"By  the  sole  and  inoontrovertible  fact,  that  pus  furnished  by  the  urethra  is 
the  most  irritant  of  all  varieties  of  pus,  when  applied  to  certain  mucous  mem- 
branes." (p.  9.) 

,  Where  there  is  so  much  affectation  of  strict  logical  reasoning  and  rigorous 
philosophical  accuracy,  it  is  amusing  or  provoking,  according  to  one's  tein- 
}>erament,  to  meet  with  a  passage  like  this.  With  the  help  o^  such 
gratuitous  and  convenient  assumptions,  which  it  would  be  mere  waste  of 
time  to  comment  upon,  any  facts  might  be  explained  away,  or  any  hypo- 
tliesis  be  apparently  overthrown  or  established. 

But  it  is  one  question  whether  gonorrhcea  is  a  specific  and  contagious 
malady,  and  anodier  and  a  very  different  question,  whether  gonorrhoea  can 
cause  secondary  affections  of  the  system,  either  closely  resembling,  or,  as 
some  say,  identical  with,  constitutional  syphilis.  Mr.  Wilson,  as  we  have 
seen,  admits  the  interchangeableness  and  entire  identity  of  the  two  diseases  ^ 
but  beyond  the  expression  of  his  belief,  he  has  left  the  question  precisely 
as  he  found  it.  The  whole  of  what  he  says  respecting  gonorrhcea  occupies 
a  few  lines  more  than  one  page;  and  fully  half  of  that  limited  space  is  taken 
up  with  the  notes  of  a  case,  which  we  shall  presently  refer  to.  Of  the  remain- 
iug  half^  the  following  passage  contains  every  syllable  that  bears  upon  the 
paint  under  consideration : 

"  The  recognition  of  the  contagion  of  constitutional  syphilis,  a  fact  too  obvious 
to  admit  of  a  moment's  hesitation,  will  go  far  to  explain  a  circumstance  which  must 
iiaye  fallen  under  the  observation  of  every  unprejudiced  investigator  of  the  syphilitiQ 
poison  and  its  mauifestations — namelv,  the  occurrence  of  syphilitic  eruptious  and 
other  svraptoms  of  constitutional  syphilis  after  gonorrhcea.  When  we  see  a  man 
perfectly  free  from  any  jjrimary  8ymj)tomsof  disease,  communicating  syi)hilis  to  his 
newly-married  wife,  by  his  secretions  alone,  can  we  doubt  the  possibflity  of  a  similar 
^'stllt  accruing  from  a  syphilitic  secretion  poured  out  by  the  mucous  membrane,  as 
happens  in  gonorrhoea  P"  (pp.  19, 20.) 

This  is  a  fair  average  example  of  Mr.  Wilson's  manner  of  arguing.  He 
sets  out  by  assuming  that  the  contagion  of  constitutional  syphilis  is  a  fact 
too  obvious  to  admit  of  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  that  the  mere  secretions 
of  a  person  labouring  under  secondary  syphilis  can  communicate  the  malady; 
and  next  he  says,  that  this  being  the  case,  how  can  we  doubt  that  the 
$yphUitic  secretion  of  gonorrhoea  can  communicate  it  also  1 — here,  again, 
<^^Agg^ng  in  another  assumption — ^viz.,  that  gonorrhcea  is  syphiHtie.    Thus 
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be  .lMg9  tba  very  quoation  that  he  U  endeavouriug  to  ill^^trate  bj  aa 
aftaiogy,  vhich  ia  quite  uufounded,  as  we  believe^  but  which,  at  all  event?, 
i^  most  certainly  fallaaiouB  and  inconclusive;  for  even  if  it  were establishe4 
that  ordinary  constit^itional  syphilis  is  contagious^  that  fact  alone  would 
not  supply  the  slightest  proof  of  the  identity  of  gonorrhoea  and  ay])hilis. 
Mr.  Wilson  also  cites  a  case,  above  referred  to^  to  prove  that  constitutional 
s^hilis  may  result  from  gonorrhoea.  A  medical  man  consulted  Mr.  Wilson 
for  an  eraptioo  of  syphilitie  tubercles  on  the  face.  He  had  been  affected 
with  gonorrhoea  twice,  twenty-two  and  twelve  years  previously,  and  had 
two  preceding  attacks  of  symptoms  of  secondary  syphilis.  The  patient 
"  felt  convinced  that  he  could  not  have  had  a  chancre  in  the  urethra.** 
(p.  21.)  This  is  the  substance  of  the  whole  history  that  is  given  of  the 
case;  it  is  not  even  said  that  an  external  chancre  had  never  existed;  and 
from  these  meagre  and  imi)erfect  statements,  Mr.  Wilson  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  gonorrhoea  is  capable  of  producing  true  secondary  syphilis. 
Moreover,  any  imaginable  weight  that  this  case  might  be  supposed  to  possess 
is  completely  annulled  by  Mr.  Wilson's  own  doctrines ;  for,  according  to 
his  views,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  this  gentleman  might  have  contracted 
his  constitutional  taint,  by  hereditary  descent,  from  his  father  or  his  grand- 
father^ or  even  from  a  remoter  ancestor.  Or  again,  his  secondary  symp- 
toms might  have  been  due  to  his  connexion  with  a  woman  apparently 
enjo3ring  the  soundest  health,  but  nevertheless  tainted  with  concealed  con- 
stitutional syphilis.  In  fact,  Mr.  Wilson  admits  of  so  many  and  such  various 
inlets  for  syphilis,  that,  were  his  doctrines  admitted,  it  would  be  almost 
hopeless,  in  any  given  case  of  secondary  syphilis,  to  determine  positively 
the  particular  avenue  by  which  syphilis  gained  admission  to  the  system. 
By  force  of  extending  the  laws  of  the  transmission  of  syphilis  so  as  to 
embrace  every  apparent  difficulty,  Mr.  Wilson  would  render  it  impossible 
to  establish  almost  any  one  law  beyond  doubt. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  consider  every 
gonorrho^  syphilitic;  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that  but  few  are  so,  **  but 
those  few,"  he  says,  "  have  as  much  the  power  of  transmitting  syphilis  as 
an  undoubted  chancre."  (p.  20.) 

We  have  now  given  a  faithful  account  of  eveiything  Mr.  Wilson  says 
respecting  gonorrhoea;  indeed,  we  have  literally  transcribed  the  greater 
part  of  what  he  writes  on  the  subject,  and  our  readers  can  now  judge  how 
exceedingly  **  slight"  is  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Wilson  in 
support  of  his  views.  It  is  formally  stated  in  the  Preface  (p.  vlii.),  that 
the  contact  of  the  syphilitic  poison  with  a  mucous  membrane  can  in- 
differently produce  a  chancre  or  gonorrhoea;  but  there  is  not  a  single  fact 
qr  case  oo  much  as  hinted  at,  to  bear  out  that  opinion. 

M.  Bicord,  it  is  well  known,  entirely  denies  that  gonorrhoea  can  cause 
consecutive  general  symptoms  resembling  those  of  secondary  syphilis;  and 
in.  that  opinion  we  are  inclined  to  coincide ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  maintain  that  this  point  of  doctrine  is  absolutely  and  con- 
elufively  settled.  M.  Bicord  says  nothing  new  on  this  head ;  he  simply 
se^terat^s  his  opinion,  and  compUcently  maintains  that  his  experiments  by 
inoculaiion  have  finally  and  for  ever  decided  the  question.  Now  we  haye 
aljceady  said  that  we  ourselves  incline  against  admitting  the  secondary 
afitivn  of  g^oviorrhoea,  excepting,  indeed^  the  affection  of  the  joints  not 
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(((Hilrteoiift ,  pluraseology;  .we  inight.  say  he  la  '' blind**. (ndt  to.ae^K  But 
inoal  QGBUiixHyM^  lUcord'e  exp^rimeats  are  utterly  insufficient  to  deiponr 
strate  that  gonorrhoea  never  secondarily  affects  the  aysietn ;  anddcepileoor 
«wti  impresdumy  we  must  not  only  admit  that  the  question  is  notfietfled, 
iDut  that  the  ^videoce-is  rather  tending,  «s  it  accumulates,  agdmst  die  opimoA 
towards  which  we  have  hitherto  leaited.  It  would  he  vain  to  attempt  here 
to  marshal  all  Ujke^evidence  pro  and  ean^  and  useless  to  merely'  rocapiiiilate 
th/e  ntonea  of  the.  authoirities  who  maintmn  that  constitutionail  symptoms 
follow  gonorrhoBa.  We  can  now  only  notice  one  point,  which  we  ikank.  is 
o£  considerahlo  interest  and  importance.  M«  Bioord  admits,  in  his  larger 
work  (p.  119,) — we  do  not  ohserve  the  circumstance  mentioned  in  his 
Letters^^^that  gonorrhoea  is  often  aceompanied  by  erosions  or  destruction  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  but  he  found  that  this  ulcerated  gonoirheea  was  not 
inoculahlej  and  not  beuig  inocukble,  of  course  bk  theory  absolutely  for- 
bids that  it  should  be  capable  of  contaminating  the  system  generally.. 
Mr.  Travers,  in  his  *  Observations  on  the  Pathology  of  Venereal  Affections,* 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  these  gonorrhasal  ulcers,  and  he  also  describes 
a  train  of  secondary  symptoms  which  he  maintains  they  are  capable  <€^  pro- 
dudng.  Now,  Dr.  Egan,  for  some  time  physidan  to  the  Westmorebnd 
Lock  Hospital,  Dublin,  has  published  in  the  Dublin  Mediod  Fres^, 
December  10th,  1851,  the  results  of  his  observations  and  experiments  by 
inoculation  on  gonorrhoeal  ulceration,  which  form,  as  it  were,  a  connecting 
link  between  the  observations  and  opinions  of  M.  Ricord  and  Mr.  Tnivets. 
Dr.  Egan  found  that  the  discharge  from  gonorrhcea  accompanied  by 
abrasions  and  ulcerations  was  not  inoculable,  but  he  nevertheless  observed 
that  the  affection  was  followed  by  a  mild  form  of  secondary  symptoms, 
generally  a  papular  eruption.  It  is  well  to  observe,  that  Dr.  Egan  is 
evidently  a  warm,  though  not  a  blind,  admirer  of  M.  Eioord ;  that  his 
opportunities  for  making  accurate  observations  were  very  favourable,  and 
that  he  was  fully  aware  of  all  the  sources  of  error  liable  to  vitiate  his  con^ 
elusions.     These  we  give  as  follows,  in  his  own  words : 

"  1st.  That  the  virus  of  gonorrhoea  is  different  in  its  nature  and  properties  from 
that  of  cliancre  :  inoculation  with  the  former  never  ffiving  rise  to  a  specific  ulcer  j 
while  that  of  the  latter,  when  inserted  beneath  the  skin,  during  the  state  of  ulcera- 
tion, is  cpnerally  succeeded  by  the  characteristic  pustule. 

''  ^ndr.  That  abrasions  of  tiie  mucous  membranes  arc  likely  to  ensue  from  the 
irritating  quality  of  a  gonorrhceal  discharge  in  its  early  or  incipient  stage ;  that 
although  no  appreciable  effects  result  from  the  inoculation  of  these  excoriations, 
stm  mild  forms  of  secondaiy  symptoms  have  been  observed  to  supervene  on  this 
affeotion,  where  no  other  species  could  be  detected  on  most  careful  and  repeated 
examinations.  In  no  case,  however,  has  the  matter  of  gonorrhea  produced 
venereal  ulcwrs." 

We  do  not  know  any  point  connected  with  the  history  of  venereal  affec- 
tionsy  v^iieh  it  is  more  desirable  to  have  fully  investigated  than  this.  It 
may  afford  the  key  to  the  solution  of  difficulties  which  now  leave  us  in 
donbt  ftnd  embarrassment.  M.  Ricord  has  arbitrarily  tidcen  transmission 
byinoevlation  as  the  sole  and  unerring  test  to  <ietermine  whether  eeitadil 
forms'  of-  disease  are  spedfic,  contagious,  and  capable  of  produdng  certain 
soe^ndary  constitutional  affections.  Let  Dr.  Egan's  observations  be  con- 
firmedy  land  this  part  of  ^  the  new  doctrine  of  eyphilifi"  at  onoe  erutnbies  t^ 
the  ground. 
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Mni  WUsofiy  stranger  to  say,  is  totollj  silent  nBApfedrnt-^ibe  tHMttmentiiiif 
gdiiorriuBa;  Mi  Kioord  deak  most  oharaeteffistittillyuH^itli'tkils'  puttf  O^^kiiA 
^objee^,  ag  fbikrvfB:-^^'  Many  objectioiM  bnve  beeu'urgtdii^i^dtlihe  *bot^ 
tvvelP^ineiit     Atfai^  wUh  thavu"  n^ 

:  There  k  something  Napoleonic  in  this  method  of  endeaviMmng' to  settle 
*>disputodpomt  of  prafCttcej  but  us  M.  Bicord  doesnoA'  poss^d  in  tt^ 
repuUioof  lettera  such .  absolute  authority  as  Louis  >  Narpokott  has  in  th^ 
TBpnbiic  of  Franoe^  the  objections  to  the  abortive  t^eatmellt  will  seareel^ 
disappear  at  his  mere  command.  As  M.  Eicovd  thinks  fit'  to  •  advance 
notfaimg  better  in  support  of  his  favourite  theory,  than  the  foregoing  bnisqu^ 
fanfaronade,  we  will  spore  ourselves  the  trouble  of  pointing  ont  the  disas^ 
troufl  results  to  whiofa  at-  too  frequently  leads. 

We  had  intended,  in  considering  Mr.  Wilson's  book,  to  follow  the  order 
of  M.  Bao(Mrd*s  Letters,  but  really  Mr.  Wilson's  book  defies  all  attempts  to 
bend  it  under  any  arrangement.  The  good  old  rule  to*  begin  at  the  begins 
ning  will  not  apply  here,  and  we  shall  take  Mr.  Wilson's  opinions  respecft^ 
ing  <'  hereditaiy  syphilis"  as  a  central  group,  with  which  almost  everything 
further  in  his  work  that  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to,  is  more  or  less 
intimately  connected. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  discussing  the  question  of  hereditary  syphilis,  adopts  as 
a  fundam^ital  proposition,  that  a  person  once  constitutionally  affected 
vnth  syphilis,  inevitably  retains  the  taint  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
liie.  The  syphilitic  virus,  when  it  once  enters  the  blood,  is  perennial,  and 
Mr.  Wilson  might  adopt  Semd  tTifectus,  semper  infeetus,  as  the  motto  of  his 
e£lsay.  We  shall  state  Mr.  Wilson's  doctrine  in  his  own  words,  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  misrepresenting  his  opinions : 

**  In  tevie^vin^  the  handful  of  cases,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "  collected  together  5ti 
these  pages,  tf  there  were  no  other  evidence  of  the  fact,  we  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  poison  of  syphilis  is  of  a  most  enduring  kmd; 
that  being  once  received  into  the  blood,  it  remams  there  for  years,  and  possiblj*-*- 
indeed,  certaMij^or  ike  reei  of  existence, 

"lu  juxtaposition  with  this  admitted  law  of  the  syphilitic  poison,  is  another 
equally  positive — namely,  that  a  person  possessed  of  this  poison  is  capable  of  con- 
veying it  to  another ;  and  if  that  other  be  his  wife,  he  may,  througn  her  means, 
convey  it  also  to  his  child. 

•*  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  syphilitic  poison  once  received  into  the  blood 
remains  there  for  life,  the  infected  wife  must  remain  infbeted  as  lon^  as-she  con- 
tiniies  to  live ;  and,  by  a  parallel  reasoning,  the  infected  child  must  remain  in- 
fected until  death. 

"The  question,  then,  comes  before  us — What  if  an  infected  child,  grown  to  man- 
hood, should  marry  ?  and  with  still  greater  force — ^What  if  an  infected  child,  grown 
to  manhood,  should  marry  the  daughter  of  an  infected  wife  P  There  can  he  no 
doubt  but  that  some  evidence  of  the  latent  poison  teitl  he  exhibited  either  h/ 
themselves  or  by  their  offspring.  Such  evidence  ifi  exhibited,  and  I  fccl  convinced 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  diseases  which  pass  «nder-  the  name  of 
scrofula,  are  the  produce  of  the  syphilitic  poison-^ure,  in  lact^  ihot  sorq^loue,  but 
sjphiiitic"  (p,158.) 
. .  But  the  metamorphosis  of  syphilia  into  scrofula  is  not  the  only  transmuta- 
tion: that  the  former  malady  can  sustain.  At  pi^e  1 65,  Mr.  Wilsoa  sfiksi  with 
all  the  emphasis  of  oaj>ital  letters, ''  Xb  lupus  not  syphilis  ?"  And  h^e,iin- 
4oed,  a  doubt,  respecting  the  identity  of  scrofula  and  syphilis  seems  to  have 
paaaed{through'Mf *  Wil^n's  mind;  for^live  lines  after  the  preceding  question^ 
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be  tigain  asks,  also  In  eapitol  letters,  **  Is  soBaruLA  sITphilis  ?*"  1^  ddftbt; 
howaver,  soon  Tanishes;  and  Mr.  Wilson,  passing  from  the  interrogative  to 
the  dograatio,  enlarges  the  oirole  of  maladies  into  which  syphilis  oan  bo  irane- 
ibrmed,  and  includes  ^*  ordinaiy  lepra  and  psoriasis'*  as  products  **  of  thsib 
widel7-spread,  almoH  tmiversal^iaon,  syphilis."  (p.  166.)  Mr.  Wikon states 
his  opinion  to  the  same  effect  several  times,  and  on  each  oecasion  is  mofe 
positive  in  the  expression  of  his  belief.  At  p.  182,  he  says,  *'  The  mupUiot^ 
of  an  J  connexion  between  these  diseases  ....  has  grown  into  acrasof /"  and 
again,  at  p.  184,  he  repeats  his  creed  in  the  following  conspicuous  form: 
"  In  conclusion,  I  must  repeat  that  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  that 

LciTs, 

Kelis,  and 

LBrRA  and  Psouasb, 
are  forms  of  cutaneous  disease,  all  having  their  original  source  in  syphilis,  all 
maintaining  a  relationship  in  different  degrees  of  remoteness  with  that  disease,  and 
all,  tlierefore,ya//i4i^  into  the  category  ^hereditary  typkili^" 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  affections  just  cited,  together  with  scrofula, 
are  the  only  transmuted  forms  of  Sjrphilis  recognised  by  Mr.  Wilson ;  but 
from  some  expressions  he  uses,  we  suspect  that  he  is  inclined  to  refer  a  good 
many  other  maladies  to  the  same  original  source.  At  page  182,  he  speaks 
of  the  alterations  the  parent  disease  must  undergo,  when  "  the  poison  has 
very  probably  been  filtered  through  the  tissues  of  several  generations,"  and 
we  have  seen  that  at  page  166  he  terms  syphilis  "  a  widely-spread,  almost 
nmverscU  animal  poison."  We  shall  not  be  surprised  if  some  of  the 
ingenious  charlatans,  so  numerous  in  the  present  day,  should  develope 
Mr.  Wilson*s  views  into  aa  entirely  new  system  of  popular  pathology. 
Hahnemannism  is  rather  old,  and  getting  decidedly  roooeco;  and  the 
novelty-mongers  could  scarcely  do  better  than  proclaim  syphilis  the 
universal  morbid  modifier  lying  at  the  root  of  every  disease.  Suppressed 
and  modified  syphilis  is,  after  all,  a  more  plausible  idea  than  suppressed 
and  modified  itch,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  some  degrees  mora 
repulsive,  which  might  do  something  towards  recommending  it  to  public 
favour.  But  we  must  now  endeavour  to  examine  how  Mr.  Wilson  supports 
his  views. 

And  first;  as  to  the  ineradicability  of  syphilis,  we  must  confess  that  we 
have  ftiiled  to  discover  the  necessary  evidence  in  Mr.  Wilson's  ^^  handful  of 
cases.^  But  then,  Mr.  Wilson  says  that  this  is  an  "  admitted  hiw  of  the 
syphilitic  poison"  (p.  158);  on  the  contrary,  it  was  always  a  very  disputed 
doctrine,  and  long  universally  disbelieved,  till  revived,  not,  how«3v«r,  aa 
proved^  but  merely  as  probaUey  by  M.  Ricord  and  bis  fdlowers.  Indeed, 
we  go  too  far  in  saying  that  M.  Ricord  considers  it  probable  that  constitu-^ 
tionat  syphilid  is  indestructible ;  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  M.  Bieord 
only  maintains  that  the  complete  eradication  oi  the  syphilitic  diaithesis  has 
iKft  as  yet  been  oonelusively  demonstrated.  Mr.  Wilson  does  not.  amy 
how  it  is,  or  by  what  process  of  reasoning  he  deduces  from  fads  cases  the 
Inf^r^nce,  that  constitutional  syphilis  is  a  lifelong  disease;  we  ean-only 
suppose  he  infers  it  from  the  circumstance,  that  syphilis  may  lie  kteofi  in 
^IM  system  for  years,  and  finally  appear  with  undoubtedly  ehilradteristio 
ifymptoms.  Few,  we  presume,  will  question  that  feet;  though*  we  obo 
bound  to  say,  if  it  rested  on  no  better  evidence  thaa  tha;tiHdch  i8!8ii;>pli«l 
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l^«hb  ctiska  given  in  Mr.  WilmmV  b<K)k,  very  feir  'wonld  ^dmit^itiL  Tbd 
&ct^  however,  is  eonoeded,  for  it  rests  on  sAtis&ctory  eridenoe  from  other 
seuroes  j  but  what  warrant  has  Mr.  Wilson  to  argue  from  the  pacticular  to 
Dhe  generalf  and  to  deduce  an  abeointely  nniveraal  law  from  particular  and 
exoeptional  eases  1  In  so  doing,  he  sins  against  the  most  elementarj  and 
obvious  mles  of  logie  It  is  quite  true  that  s jphiHs  has  heM  persons  in  its 
grasp  throughout  a  long  Hfetime;  that  it  may  persist  indefinitely;  and 
that  long  year»**-Oaeenave  says  thirty,  and  eren  forty  3rears,  wiUua  his  own 
knoi«dedge-*-naay  elapse  between  the  disappeamnce  of  primary  and  the 
supervention  of  secondary  syn^ptoms.  But  these  oases,  we  repeat,  are 
exceptional;  they  must  abate  our  confidenoe  in  the  efficiency  of  our 
remedial  means,  but  they  cannot  serve  to  establish  a  general  and  inflexible 
law.  Exaggeration  in  one  direotion  generally  ends  in  engendering  ex\gge- 
ration  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physieal 
world;  the  swing  of  opinion,  like  that  of  the  pendulum,  is  apt  to  go  an 
equal  length  in  a  contrary  sense.  Hunter  gave  currency  to  the  threefold 
doctrine^-^rst,  that  the  constitution,  when  unaided  by  mercury,  had  not, 
pet  8e,  any  poweir  in  relieving  itself  from  syphilis;  secondly,  that  the  disease, 
when  left  to  itself,  must  inevitably  continue  to  increase ;  and  thirdly,  that 
mereury  has  a  specific  power  to  eradicate  the  disease.  All  these  doctrines 
are  erroneous.  Syphilis  may  exist  in  the  constitution  without  progressing 
continuously;  it  may  lie  latent;  but  then,  it  may  also  wear  itself  out, 
Without  what  is  ordinarily  termed  antisyphilitic  treatment.  We  hold  it  to 
he  a  cardinal  point  in  the  natural  history  of  syphilis,  that  the  malady  has  a 
Batnral  tendency  to  wear  itself  out.  This  fact  may  be  gathered  from  the 
older  writers;  but  it  appears  more  clearly  from  the  experience  of  the  non- 
naercurial  school,  and  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  the 
war  between  the  mercurialists  and  the  non-merourialists.  So  evident, 
indeed,  is  the  fact,  that  the  warmest  mercurialists — men  trained  up  in  the 
Hunterian  belief-^admit  that  syphilis  may  occasionally  get  well  without 
mercury.  This  fact  in  no  way  invalidates  the  utility  of  mercury  in  the 
treatment  of  syphilis,  for  if  the  controversy  has  proved  that  syphilis  may 
he  cured  without  mercury,  it  has  also  established  more  firmly  %hm  ever  the 
immense  value  of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  But  then; 
again,  modern  observations  equally  show,  in  accordance  with  the  e;sperience 
of  the  older  writers,  that  mercury  has  not  the  specific  power  of  invariably 
eradicating  syphilis.  Well,  just  as  Hunter,  in  this  respect,  genemlized  too 
far  in  one  direction,  so  is  there  a  tendency  now  to  generalize  in  the  opposite 
extreme.  Borne  doubt,  and  Mr.  Wilson  positively  maintains,  that  syi^hilis 
dan  never  be  eradicated  from  the  constitution  by  mercury,  or  by  any  other 
treatment. 

As  to  the  transmutation  of  syphilis  into  other  forms  than  those  in  which 
we  commonly  witness  it,  we  have  no  preconceived  ideas  that  would  bias 
us  against  admitting  the  &ct,  were  it  supported  by  anytliing  like  sufficient 
evidence.  Indeed;  oar  prejudice — ^if  we  have  any  on  the  point — rathev 
tends  the  opposite  way.  We  every  day  see  syphilis  exhibit  so  many  and 
such  dissimilar  outward  characters,  tliat  we  hold  it  to  be  unphilosophiical  to 
oooclude  hastily,  that  becaase  the  variations  of  the  disease  now  assunao 
certain  forms  only,  such  must,  of  necessity,  always  be  the  case.  We  can 
icarody- understand  bow  an  impartial  inquirer,  not  led  away  bythe  ntsoes* 
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sitjr  of  upboldittg  a  Aeofy,  or  not  puffed  up  by  an  inopdinate  eBtimafte'of 
the  traoacendent  value  of  everything  modem,  and  a  thorough  contempt  of 
everythlug  old«  can  doubt  that  syphilis  has  undergone  many  and  important 
changes  in  itt}  external  manifestations — now  presenting  itself  in  its  most 
inveterate  and  intractable  forms — then  again,  within  a  single  generation^ 
and  under  the  observation  of  men  with  as  much  brains  in  their  head  and 
as  good  eyes  in  their  orbits  as  any  "  modem  ^philogra|^er"  (to  use  the 
cant  phrase),  appearing  in  a  milder  and  more  manageable  shape;  so  much 
so,  as  to  induce  more  than  once  an  almost  universal  hope,  in  physicians 
throughout  Europe,  that  the  malady  might  possibly  wear  itself  out  When 
a  malady^  then,  can  thus  alter  its  aspect,  we  cannot  venture  to  dogmatically 
deny  that  it  itiay  manifest  itself  in  forms  which  we  never  suspected  it  could 
assume.  Analogy  also  tells  us  not  to  dogmatize  too  confidently  in  such 
matters.  M.  Fabre  published,  but  tlie  other  day,  the  discovery  that  a  poor 
little  wild  grass,  the  Egilops  awUa,  and  wheat  are  one  and  the  same  species — 
that  in  twelve  years  the  Egiiops  ovoUa  became  wheat.  And  to  pass  from 
new  forms  of  development,  which  cannot  be  termed  disease,  in  .the  vegetable 
kingdom,  to  diseased  developments  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  look  at  what 
occurs  in  glanders.  Who  is  there  that,  merely  judging  from  the  external 
characters  of  the  diseases,  would  identify  acute  glanders  and  chronic 
fjrcy  ?  And  yet  their  common  origin  cannot  be  disputed ;  nor  can  we,  in 
one  sense,  dispute  their  absolute  identity ;  for  chronic  farcy  uuiy  become  in 
the  subject  it  affects,  or  may  by  transmission  produce  in  another  sul^ect, 
acute  glanders;  and  reversely,  acute  glanders,  though  it  cannot,  so  far  as  we 
know,  retrograde  in  the  subject  it  actually  affects  into  chronic  farcy,  yet 
may  by  transmission  produce  chronic  farcy  in  another  subject. 

If,  then,  Mr.  Wilson  gives  us  evidence,  we  are  perfectly  open  to  accept 
it,  but  he  gives  us  none.  The  following  amazing  passage  shows  the 
kind  of  material  we  have  to  deal  with,  in  trying  to  give  a  ^r  exposttioa 
of  his  opinions  and  arguments.  The  capital  letters  are  in  the  original,  the 
italics  are  our  own. 

"  Is  Lr  PUS  NOT  BTpmLiB  ?  But  lupus  is  generally  regarded  as  owing  its  origin  to 
SQrD£uiar--the  obscure  is  called  forth  to  illustrate  the  obscure.  We  are  as  murk  in 
the  dark  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  scrofula  as  we  are  with  regard  to  that  of 
lupus.  Lupu^  is  scrqfula ;  and  what,  we  might  ask,  is  scrofula  P  Is  scuofVhk 
sirmLis  r  (pp.  105,  106.) 

This  is  enough  to  take  away  one's  breath.  First,  Mr.  Wilson  fk>utB  at 
the  notion  of  establishing  any  connexion  between  lupus  and  scrofula,  as'  a 
calling  forth  of  the  obscure  to  illustrate  the  obscure;  but  within  loss  than 
two  lines  the  obscurity  becomes  refulgent  light,  doubt  changes  to  certainty, 
and — "  lupus  is  scrofula."  This  first  step  taken,  it  is  only  needed  to  show 
that  lupus  ifi  syphilis,  and  the  identity  of  scrofula  and  syphiKs  is  of  course 
established.  In  examining  how  Mr.  Wilson  endeavours  to  connect  lupus 
witii  syphilis,  we  shall  also  consider  wluit  he  says  respecting  the  unity  of 
the  syphilitic  poison  and  the  syphilitic  eruptions,  as  he  comes  to  his  con- 
clusion in  each  case  by  pretty  much  the  same  process  of  reasoning. 

Mr.  WUson  infers  the  identity  of  lupus  and  syphilis,  because,  he  says,  ho 
has  traced  a  similarity  between  certun  esthiomenic  dist5a8es  of  the  skin, 
and  certain  analogous  forms  of  syphilitic  eruptions,  linking  the  two 
togetbev  by  a  chaw  of  successive  gradations  of  resemblances  in  their 
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extetnai  (^raoters.  Witb  respect  to  -these  emptidns,  life  «ay.*f,  **  Thepenaiiv 
of  puTSuing  tbehr  investigation  is  the  belief  in  their  ideiitity:^'  (p.  VijSv) 
Aiud  this  is  the  whole  of  his  proof.  The  reseinblanee  "between-  ordinary 
lepnt  and  pBoriasis  and  the  syphilitic fomi»tif  these  eruptiotuS/ beings  much 
greater  than  that  between  esthiomenic  affections  of  the  skin  a!ad  the  forms 
of  ayplulis  with  which  Mr.  Wilson  conneets  them,  otir  author  identifies 
lepra  and  psoriasis  with  syphilis  without  any  difficulty;  and  he  clinches  the 
question  by  arguing,  that  as  we  do  no*  know  the  cause  of  tihese  affections, 
tiiey  must  owe  their  origin  to  syphilis.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  only  meaning 
we  can  extract  from  the  following  passage,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  only  meant 
to  oonvey  Mr.  Wilson's  naked  opinion,  unsupported  by  any  argument. 

^  **  It  has  always  been  a  marvel  to  me  what  could  be  the  source  of  this  obstioate 
disease  with  two  names."  (Lepra  and  Psoriasis.)  "  It  is  an  hereditar,y  disease;  it  is 
a  life4oTig  disease ;  it  is  uncomiected  with  any  general  morbid  affection  of  the  eco^ 
nomy ;  it  is  not  scrofulous ;  it  does  not  owe  its  origin,  like  some  cutaneous  diseases^ 
to  uric-acid  |)oi9on ;  nor  does  it  proceed  from  any  recoffnised  or  known  poison. 
What,  then,  is  its  source  P  May  it  not  be  a  product  of  that  widely*BpreAa,  that 
almost  universal,  animal  poison,  syphilis  P    I  think  it  may,  and  is."  (p.  166.) 

Mr.  Wilson  simply  asserts  that  there  is  one  venereal  poison;  and  such  is 
our  own  firm  belief;  but  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  topic,  so  slightly  is 
it  glanced  at  in  both  the  works  before  us.     Mr.  Wilson  also  affirms,  that 
there  is  but  one  syphilitic  eruption.     This  proposition  is  stated  clearly 
enough/  but  Mr.  Wilson's  reasons  for  maintaining  it  are  not  so  evident. 
He  seems  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  to  found  his  opinion  on  the  circumstance, 
that  he  can  trace  intermediate  stages  of  development  between  the  several 
forms  of  nearly  allied  eruptions,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  chain,  con- 
neoting,  by  various  stages  of  gradation,  eruptions,  which,  separately  con- 
sidered, are  totally  dissimilar;  but  he  also,  in  part,  seems  to  rely  on  the 
fact,  that  venereal  eruptions  aU  spring  from  a  common  cause — from  the  one 
^^hilitic  poison.     Now,  if  it  is  said  that  there  is  but  one  syphilitic  ernption, 
because  in  all  its  forms  it  springs  from  a  common  cause,  we  have  little  to 
object  beyond  this^  that  the  form  of  expression  is  not  only  awkward  and 
inconvenient,  but  calculated  to  mislead  those  who  are  governed  by  words^ 
as  too  many  are.     If,  indeed,  a  common  cause  implies  identity,  then  w^ 
might  as- well  say  at  once,  that  all  the  forms  of  secondary  syphilfs'are  the 
same.     It  may  appear  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  this  point;  but  Mr.  Wil- 
Bim  putd  it  forward  as  due  of  his  capital  discoveries,  ihat'i^yphHi^occasiofns 
"'bat  aneerupdicn,"    Kow  this  we  deny,  taking  the  words  in'  their  plaitt- 
aoeeptation.  iSyphiiiiic  eruptions  differ  just  as  much  as  othefe'  diselalM  of  the" 
skin  do,  and- the  diiffM-eiloe  is  a  real  one,  as  it  depends >on  ttie  differeticie'Of  ^ 
their  aoatotnioal '  seat     The  form  assumed  by  any  eruption:  does  nfof* 
defMsnd^  lexioept'in  the  secondary  character  of  colour,  shape;  ^cyt^U'  ^h€l' 
cauae^bf  theiemption^biiton  its  amttomical  seat;  the  essentidl  form'diflC^-  ' 
iug  in:  a  determinate  ww^,  according  as  this  or  thai  constituent -paift  of  tibe^' 
sl^n  is  <a0eoted.,     But  ^s  difference  of  anatonneal  seat  n  a;  real  ddifotfeyice^  ^ 
and  one  of  vast  practical  importance,  being,  one  of  our  most  important 
guides  in  the  pn^gnosis  aaad  treatment  of  syphilis.     Be  the  oaruse^hai'it 
m^jy^he  4]li9re  superfidLalthe  manifestation  of  syphilis^  the  more  traotabkyi' 
witbiu.eertaia;Uttiits»<  is  t^  disease.     The  snperfictai  roseola  iis- a  more. 
faiYMVI^\$fi  fomi^iOfi'the.mAla^y  than  the.de^>er4fieated  |Mntule  or  tuft^^fetey. 
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and  00  <m.  With  tangible  atid  practical  diffisrenccB  like  these,  it  ia  a  stfange 
abuse  of  language  to  say,  that  there  is  but  one  syphilitic  eruption. 

Mr.  Wilson's  theory,  however,  does  not  lead  him  to  neglect  the  distinc- 
tive characters  of  the  various  sTphilitic  eruptions;  on  die  contrary,  he 
describes  them  ail  with  great  accuracy  and  truth.  Here,  indeed,  Mr.  WtN 
son  is  completely  at  home.  We  very  gladly  bear  testimony  to  the  happy 
and  graphic  fidelity  of  his  account  of  the  syphilitic  eruptions.  Of  the 
coloured  lithographic  illustrations,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  fully  sus- 
tain Mr.  Wilson's  reputation  as  an  admirable  delineator  of  diseases  of  the 
win. 

But  we  must  return  to  Mr.  Wilson's  views  respecting  hereditary  syphilis 
and  the  transmission  of  the  secondary  forms  of  the  malady. 

No  one,  we  believe,  any  longer  denies  that  constitutional  sypldlis, 
manifest  or  latent,  can  be  transmitted  from  either  or  both  the  parents  to 
the  child.  It  is  now  a  settled  point,  that  secondary  syphilis  is  tran9nu^ 
glide  by  the  way  of  hereditary  descent.  But  is  secondary  syphilis  also 
transmissible  during  extra-uterine  life  f  Oan  it  be  communicated  from  one 
person  to  another,  each  having  an  independent  existence;  from  adult  to 
adult;  from  nurse  to  child,  or  from  diild  to  nurse  1  M.  Ricord  and 
Mr.  Wilson  entertain  diametrically  opposite  opinions  respecting  these  latter 
questions,  and  both,  we  think,  err  in  taking  an  extreme  view. 

M.  Ricord  entirely  denies  that  a  nurse  can  be  infected  by  a  syphilitic 
child,  or  vice  versa.  He  has  repeatedly  known  infants  affected  with 
secondary  syphilis,  suckled  by  nurses,  who  never,  in  his  experience,  con- 
tracted the  disease,  under  such  circumstances  as  satisfied  him  that  it  wss 
transmitted  to  the  nurse  from  the  child.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  cases 
do  occur  in  which  such  transmission  apparently  happens;  while  there  are 
others  in  which  the  nurse  is  accused  of  having  infected  the  child.  But 
then,  says  M.  Ricord,  the  nurse,  when  she  took  the  child,  may  have  had 
latent  constitutional  syphilis,  which  subsequently  showed  itsdf— or  she 
may  have  had  a  primary  sore.  Again,  the  child  may  be  bom  with  con- 
stitutional syphilis,  and  the  nurse  may  have  constitutional  syphilis,  though 
neither  exhibit,  as  yet,  any  symptoms  of  disease ;  but  the  malady  may 
after  a  time  break  out  successively,  and  then  the  first  in  whom  it  appears 
is  accused  of  having  contaminated  the  other.  Furthermore,  the  nurse  may 
contract  syphilis  and  inoculate  her  nipples  with  the  band;  or  she  may  be 
infected  by  a  person  sucking  her  breasts;  or  the  child  may  contract 
chancre  from  the  mother  at  the  time  of  birth,  or  be  infected  by  an  unsus- 
pected stranger,  or  dandled  by  a  visitor,  <Sm3.,  '*  and  thus  the  mother,  the 
legal  &iher,  and  the  nurse,  may  be  perfectly  healthy,  and  yet  the  child  be 
affected  with  constitutional  syphilis."  (p.  25.)  All  these  possible  occur- 
rences may  be  realized  in  particular  cases ;  but  they  cannot  affect  cases  in 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  or  even  suspect  that  any  of  them  exist 
But  we  have  so  recently  examined  this  point  in  reviewing  Mr.  Whitehead's 
work  on  *  Hereditary  Transmission,'  that  we  may  refer  our  readers  to 
what  is  there  said.  We  shall  merely  now  express  our  conviction  that 
tlie  cases  recorded  by  Barry,  Hey,  CoUes,  Whitehead,  and  many  other 
writers,  supply  a  perfectly  conclusive  body  of  evidence,  that  a  child  affected 
with  herodita^  sjrphiltB  oan  affect  its  nurse,  and  that  the  peculiar  form  of 
seooodary  ayphilis  so  ooutiaeted  by  the  nurse  can  be  by  her  transmitted 
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to  olber  p€non%  whether  ohikireu  or  ad«lla,  and  that  they  again  can 
similarly  oommunicate  secondary  syphilis  to  other  individuals  in  their 
turn.  And  furthermore,  we  think  the  history  of  these  cases  establishes 
that  this  peculiar  form  of  secondary  efyphilis,  transmitted  to  the  child  by 
hereditary  desoenty  is  remarkable  for  its  eminently  contagious  properties^ 
and  consequent  facility  of  tmnsmission. 

But  is  ordinary  secondary  syphilis  contagious?  We  think  not;  or  at 
least  we  are  not  aware  of  any  evidence  that  it  is,  while  every-day  expe* 
rience,  at  all  events,  raises  the  presumption,  if  it  does  not  prove,  that  it  is 
not.  Mr.  Wilson,  however,  thmks  the  contagiousness  of  secondary  poison 
is  beyond  all  qu^ion,  nay  more,  he  doubts  whether  secondary  sjrphUis  is 
not  more  likely  to  affect  the  system  than  primary  syphilis,  for  he  gives  a 
case  (pp.  60—5'2)j  **  which*'  (he  says)  <<  suggests  the  question,  whether  the 
secondary  poison  is  not  more  apt  to  engoider  secondary  disease  than  the 
primary  poison  f 

The  outline  of  this  suggestive  case  is  as  follows:  A  young  man  had  coU'- 
nexion  with  a  girl  who  "  was  known  to  have  had  constitutional  syphilis, 
hit  UHM  supposed  to  be  free  from  any  local  disease."  The  connexion  was 
followed  by  a  discbarge  from  the  urethra,  and  some  time  after  by  sores  on 
the  penis,  and  in  due  time  secondary  syphilitic  symptoms  appeared  And 
thus,  liecause  the  girl  was  supposed  to  have  no  primary  sore,  this  case  is 
considered  to  bear  out  the  twofold  assumption,  that  secondary  syphilis  is 
contagious,  and  that  it  is  even  more  likely  to  infect  the  system  than 
primary  syphilis  is. 

Another  of  Mr.  Wilson's  cases  intended  to  illustrate  the  contagiouciness 
of  secondary  syphilis,  is  as  follows.  (Case  22,  pp.  71 — 73.)  A  young  man 
had  a  chancre  six  months  before  marriage.  *^  Four  years  after  marriage 
he  had  connexion  with  a  maid-servant,  whom  he  did  not  suspect  of  disease. 
No  apparent  disorder  of  the  genital  organs  resulted  from  this  occurrence,** 
but  in  the  same  month  symptoms  of  secondary  syphilis  appeared.  The  wife 
continued  well,  and  nothing  more  is  said  about  the  maid.  Now  we  must 
give  Mr.  Wilson's  conclusions  from  this  case  in  his  own  words;  they 
run  thus : 

"  Ia  the  above  case,  the  question  suggests  itself,  whether  the  attack  of  consti- 
tutional syphilis,  as  indicated  by  the  eruption,  resulted  from  a  secondary  poison 
imbibed  from  the  servant-maid  two  or  three  weeks  before  ?  or  whether  the  youn^ 
man's  constitutioa  was  already  contaminated  by  the  poison  admitted  into  his 
system  more  than  four  years  previously,  and  was  now  only  stimulated  to  the 
expulsive  point,  by  the  reception  of  a  new  poison  ?  lam  satiitiled  that  the  latter 
is  the  true  explanation,  and  without  seehing  for  Jhirther  evidenre  in  support  of 
this  opiaion,  I  will  simply  remark  that  the  eruption  was  of  the  chronic  kind,  such 
as  only  oeours  in  general,  when  the  poison  has  been  long  in  the  blood  and  in  the 
system."  (p.  73.) 

Is  not  this  surprising  1  An  ordinary  person  would  simply  refer  the 
secondary  symptoms  in  this  to  the  sufficient  cause  of  the  original 
recognised  primary  sore.  But  Mr.  Wilson  assumes,  without  any  imagine 
able  reason,  that  the  maid-servant,  though  not  suspected  to  be  diseased,  was 
undoubtedly  affected  with  constitutional  syphilis.  Next  he  assumes  that 
this  hypothetical  secondary  poison  was  communicated  by  her  to  the  gen^ 
tleman;  and,  lastly,  he  assumes  that  the  poison  so  transmitted  stimulated 
that  already  in  the  system  to  aetivity.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  secondiuy  poison  in  the  gentleman  returned  the  compliment. 
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Mid  wiBlarly  roused  the  supposed  latent  virus  in  the  maid-servMit  i^to 
activity. 

But  again:  the  purest^  the  most  unoontaminated  person,  the  veriett 
vestal  virgin,  may  exhibit  symptoms  of  secondary  syphilis  for  the  first 
time  in  adult  age,  in  virtue  of  hereditary  transmission  of  the  poison.  This 
position  Mr.  Wilson  endeavours  to  establish  on  the  strength  of  some  caaes^ 
of  two  of  which  we  shall  give  the  substance. 

In  one  of  these  cases  (Case  71,  pp.  164 — 166)»  "a  young  lady  of  good 
family  was  brought*'  to  Mr.  Wilson  with  symptoms,  which,  he  says,  "  if 
she  hfMi  appeared  among  my  poorer  patients^  I  should  not  have  hesitated 
to  pronounce  them  syi^ilis.*'  But  ^'the  position  in  life  of  this  young 
lady,  the  care  with  which  she  had  been  educated,  and  her  age  (nineteen), 
were  such  that  I  felt  the  utter  impossibility  of  her  having  been  placed 
witbin  the  reach  of  the  syphilitic  poison.'*  Mr.  Wilson,  however,  was  not  long 
embarrassed  with  the  di&culty  of  satisfactorily  accounting  for  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  "  After  mature  reflection"  (he  says),  ''  I  came  to  the 
oonclusion  that  the  disease  was  a  germ  of  the  syphilitic  poison  derived 
from  her  parents,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  manifesting  itself  on  her 
skin;  in  fact,  that  it  was  hereditary  syphilis." 

This  was  at  all  events  a  charitable  conclusion.  But  really  Mr.  Wilson  s 
views,  if  admitted,  would  have  such  very  momentous  social  bearings,  that 
we  cannot  refrain  from  observing,  that  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  his 
inquiries  respecting  the  history  of  this  case  were  of  the  most  superficial 
kind.  We  do  not  mean  to  admit  that  the  case  would  establish  Mr.  Wilson's 
inference  from  it,  had  his  investigations  been  as  accurate  and  minute  as 
possible,  but  merely  to  show  that  probably  his  conclusion  was  drawn 
without  any  inquiry  at  alL  At  p.  57,  Mr.  Wilson  tells  us  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  a  sore  on  his  p^iis,  and  who  said  that  he  had  had  no  connexion  of 
any  kind  for  many  years.  This  gentleman  "  being,'*  says  Mr.  Wilson,  *'  a 
man  of  influence  and  rank,  I  did  not  venture  to  ask  him  how,  in  that  case, 
lie  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  syphilitic  sore?"  Now,  Mr.  Wilson  was 
scarcely  more  urgent  and  inquisitive  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady  of  nineteen, 
of  '^  good  family;"  and  we  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  reserve  we  sup* 
pose  him  to  have  exercised  was  not  very  commendable;  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  we  feel  constrained  to  say,  that  it  is  worse  than  trifling  to  draw 
conclusions  which  must  be  of  such  immense  importance  if  they  are  be* 
lieved,  whether  true  or  false,  from  such  materials. 

The  second  case  (20,  pp.  66,  67)  we  have  to  notice  on  this  head,  is 
that  of  an  unmarried  lady,  aged  2d,  who  consulted  Mr.  Wilson  with  a 
decidedly  characteristic  syphilitic  eruption  on  the  skin ;  superficial  aphthous 
ulceration  of  the  mouth,  and  soreness  of  the  vulva  with  vaginal  discharge: 

*•  The  history  which  this  voung  lady  gave  of  herself  was,  that  twelve  months 

{)Tevioasly  to  her  present  illness,  she  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  a  fever,  and 
lad  been  sent  to  tne  sea-side  to  recover  her  health.  In  the  sumoier  following 
her  return  she  was  one  of  a  country  party,  and  in  the  frolics  of  their  day's  gaiety 
she  had  sat  for  some  time  on  the  gn^,  and  found,  on  her  way  home,  that  she  was 
sufleriuff  from  the  effects  of  a  chill.  A  few  days  after  this  adventure  she  was 
attackea  with  sore-throat,  which  was  so  severe  as  to  oblige  her  to  keep  her  bed ; 
and  a  month  later  the  eruption  first  broke  out.  These,  in  artistic  phrase,  are 
broad  oatlines,  which  leave  much  to  be  AUcd-in  by  the  imagination, and  the  medical 
imagination  will  not  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  picture."  (p.  67.) 
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Wdl,  most    medical  imagitiationg   would   tftti%ute    tiie   mdbdy  to 

''  frolics,"  other  than  those  that  were  confessed  to  on  the  grass.  HoweYM^, 
Mr.  Wilson  concludes^  that  in  this  case  ''  the  poison  was  of  secondarj 
oririn."  (p.  68.) 

But  to  turn  n*om  single  to  married  life.  According  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
secretions  of  a  husband,  affected  with  constitutional  s^rphilis,  but  altogether 
exempt  from  any  external  manifestation  of  the  disease,  can  communicate 
secondary  syphilis.  A  similar  opinion  is  somewhat  hesitatingly  expressed 
in  Mr.  Colles'  book,  and  Mr.  Whitehead  also  is  inclined  to  adopt  it.  In 
reviewing  Mr.  Whitehead's  work,  we  expressed  our  dinsent  from  this  doctrine, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  offers  nothing  calculated  to  impress  us  with  its  truth.  He 
.  merely  gives  some  cases  in  which  constitutional  ^philis  existed,  and  in 
which  the  affected  parties  asserted  that  they  never  had  any  primary  sore ; 
and  on  the  faith  of  a  few  such  assertions,  Mr.  Wilson  adopts  the  doctrine 
of  depraved  secretions,  capable  of  communicating  syphilis. 

But  really,  if  we  rightly  understand  Mr.  Wilson,  every  obscure  case  of 
syphilis  can  be  easily  explained,  for  he  seems  to  hold  the  doctrine  that 
syphilis  can  be  spontaneously  engendered  in  the  system.  At  page  34  he 
says:  ''The  syphilitic  poison  originates  in  the  human  body;  it  is  probably 
little  more  than  a  modification  of  the  natural  secretions."  And  again,  at 
page  154,  he  says,  in  referring  to  a  case  detailed  at  page  152, 

"  Here,  then,  we  have,  passmg  before  our  eyes,  the  phenomena  of  generation  of 
an  irritant  poison,  by  a  vital-chemical  action  taking  place  in  morbid  fluids ;  and  we 
are  enabtca  thereby  to  form  an  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  the  syphilitic  poison  may  he 
engendered  by  connexion  between  persons  of  unhealthy  constitution,  independently 
qfe^raneoms  origin" 

But  if  syphilis  can  "be  engendered  independently  of  extraneous 
origin,"  of  course  it  can  be  developed  spontaneously — that  is,  irrespectively 
of  contagion,  or  transmission  from  any  previously  existing  source.  But 
though  Mr.  Wilson's  language  implicitly  involves  this  doctrine^  we  are  not 
certain  that  he  positively  adopts  it,  because  of  the  looseness  and  want  of 
precision  with  which  he  habitually  writes.  However,  the  doctrine  is  by  no 
means  new ;  it  was  relied  upon  three  centuries  since,  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  constitutional  syphilis,  under  circumstances  somewhat  ana* 
logons  to  those  of  the  case  of  the  young  lady  of  **  good  &mily,"  whose 
case  we  have  already  seen.  Victori  says  (we  quote  from  Astruc),  "  qu'il 
a  vu  quelquefois  d'honnetes  et  de  saintes  religieuses,  exactement  cloitr6ea 
dans  un  convent  inaccessible  et  inviolable,  qui  etoient  tomb^es  nudhereuse- 
ment  dans  la  maladie  venerienne,  2l  cause  de  la  corruption  de  Fair,  et  de  la 
mauvaise  constitution  de  leurs  humeurs,  jointes  'k  la  foiblesse  de  leur  com- 
plexion." 

"  The  weakness  of  the  complexion,"  we  apprehend,  played  by  far  the 
most  important  part  in  the  generation  of  the  malady.  And  it  really 
behoves  all  writers  on  syphilis  to  take  this  same  weakness  into  account^ 
greatly  more  than  Mr.  Wilson  has  done  in  his  work. 

We  have  yet  another  of  Mr.  Wilson's  discoveries  to  consider.  We  have 
seen  that  he  says,  in  his  preface, 

''  I  trusty  also,  to  have  cleared  up  the  mystery  which  enveloped  the  induration 
of  the  true  chancre  of  Hunter.    That  induration  I  consider  to  be  the  result  of  a 
constitutional  action,  and,  consequently,  an  evidence  of  the  contamiuatiou  of  the 
system."  (p.  viii.) 
«0-x.  -a 
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'  And' again  he  says,'  r    .,..*•     • 

"  The  indurate^  chancre  is  invariably  followed  by  conslitutional  sypbiis ; 
indeed,  as  1  believe,  is  itself  a  manifesfation  of  constitutional  action;  mother 
words,  the  induration  is  a  constitutional  affection  superadded  to  the  primarr 
disease.**  (p.  27.) 

Now,  we  can  see  notbing  more  in  this  alleged  discoyery  respecting  the 
Bignification  of  indurated  chancre,  than  a  reprodnction,  with  a  difference  of 
words,  of  Hunter's  or  of  Ricord's  well-known  opiinibn  on  the  same  snhject, 
we  say  of  Hunter's  or  of  Ricottfs  opinion,  because  it  does  not  appear  what  is 
Mr.  Wilson's  view  respedting  the  point  of  difference' between  these  two 
writers.  Hunter  did  not  make  induration  a  necessary  precedent  condition, 
indispensable  to  constitutional  infection;  M.  Bicord  does.  Mr.  Wilson 
expresses  no  opinion  one  way  or  the  other  on  this  head ;  at  least,  we  have 
failed  to  discover  such  an  expression  of  opinion,  though,  more  sue,  it  may 
be  concealed  in  some  nook  where  one  would  least  expect  to  find  it-  Now, 
we  are  apt  to  reproach  French  writers  with  very  nnceremoniously  appro- 
priating the  labours  and  opinions  of  English  physicians  and  surgeons, 
according  to  the  most  approved  doctrines  of  socialism ;  we  have  ofleB  had 
occasion  to  do  so,  and  we  must  now  purge  our  consoienee  b^  showing  Att 
M.  Ricord,  while  fairly  attributing  to  Hunter  all  that  bdongs  to  him,  has, 
in  the  following  passages,  said  everything  that  Mr.  Wilson  says^  and  a  good 
deal  more  too. 

"Where  there  is  indurated  chancre,  there  must  of  necessity  be  constitutional 
syphilis ;  with  induration,  the  syphilitic  disposition,  as  Hunter  calls  it,  is  acquired. 
There  is  a  something,  a  diathesis,  a  special,  peculiar  disposition,  in  virtue  of  wfaaeh 
ulterior  oonditions  are  produced Induration  is  the  passage  from  the  pri- 
mary to  the  secondary  stage."  (p.  34.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  at  page  15^  addresses  himself  to  "the  important  questton. 
....  What  is  the  period  which  would  be  considered  safe  for  a  man  to 
marry  aflter  he  has  been  affected  with  constitutional  syphilis]" 

Were  our  author's  doctrines  founded  in  facty  the  answer  to  this  questioti, 
in  our  mind,  should  be — never.  If  constitutional  syphilis  is  really  a  disease 
utterly  ineradicable  from  the  system,  and  if  a  parent  when  once  afiected 
always  remains  liable  to  transmit  it  to  his  offspring,  in  whom  it  may  hii^ 
insidiously,  and  be  again  transmitted  through  their  instrumentality  to  sue- 
coeding  generations — if  all  this,  we  say,  be  true,  a  code  of  sanitary  laws, 
infinitely  more  strict  than  the  Levitical  law  relating  to  leprous  patients, 
ought  to  be  enacted  forthwith,  and  rigorously  enforced.  For,  according  to 
Mr.  Wilson's  doctrine,  once  an  individual  has  contracted  secondary  syphilis, 
ho  or  she  becomes  a  Pandora's  box,  a  living  and  unextingiushable  focus  of 
virulent  contagion,  and  should  therefore  be,  once  aodfor  ever,B^rcfaited  fr«m 
commuincation  with  woman-  or  man-kind,  according  to  the  sex.  There  is 
one  thing,  indeed,  of  some  weight,  to  be  said  against  any  legislation  upon 
the  subject.  It  is,  unfortunately,  a  little  too  late  to  adopt  preventiTe 
measures.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  a  note  to  page  21,  speaks  of  *'  the  frightful  oon- 
sequences,  present  and  future,  of  letting  loose  upon  society  so  dangerous  a 
poison  as  that  of  syphilis.'*  But  the  monster  has  alrcad^  been  let  Joose, 
and  has  had  matters  pretty  much  his  own  way  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries  and  a  half;  and  it  is  more  than  x>i'obable  (always  on  the  hvpo- 
thests  that  Mr.  Wilson^s  doctrines  are  sound),  that  he  has '  estAbldlhied^his 
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right  of  citizenship  in  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  p9p^latip^  pf  l^iir/Dpe. 
It  is  yain  to  struggle  against  a/oU  accompli,  and  we  must  be  content. 

If,  we  repeat,  Air.  Wilson's  doctrine  is  sound,  the  occurrence  of  consti- 
tutional syphilis  should  be  an  imperative  bar,  to  every  cousiiientious  ma^), 
against  contracting  marriage.  But  Mr.  Wilson  is  never  at.  a  loss  for  2^ 
theoiy,  and  he  has  cQ;itrived  owe  to  evade  the  inevital;>l^  inference  frpm  his 
great  principle  of  the  ineradicability  of  syphilis.  The  syphilitic  ppbon,  hp 
EM^Sy  has  a  tendency  to  accumulate  till  it  reaches  "  C/ie  pgint  qf,  folwcUmy]' 
(p.  16);  it  then  eliminates  the  excess  of  the  wispn  by.  the  <Qu;tbreakof 
syphilitic  symptoms,  and  then^  when  so  relieved,  becpn^es  a^i^  tr^nqiii/. 
This  accumulation  anA  escape  of  the  poJ^on  is  repeated  at  intervals,  wbic4i 
lengthen  f^fter  each  recujrrpn%  t^e  i^mptoms.  at  the  san^  time  b^^ppoii^ 
milder,  till  ...  ...  ,         ,,       , ',. 

"At  last  the  poison  is  so  thoroaghly  assijnilated,  that  it  ceases  to  accuxouja^e  m 
excessive  qaaotities,  and  loses  its  power  of  exciting  a  febrile  action,  in  the  bloojl 
of  the  infected  person."  (p.  16.) 

But  though  the  poison  ''may  be  incapable  of  exciting  disease  among  tassktep 
aocostomed  to  its  presence,  it  still  retains  the  power  of  contaminatiug 
new  blood'*  (p.  16);  but  as  we  are  making  new  blood  every  day,  we  do 
not  see  muclL  oomfort  in  this.  ''  It  is  difficvky^'  Mr.  Wilson  says,  ''to 
determine  how  long  this  degree  of  virulence  continues.*'  (p.  16.)  We  are 
glad  to  hear  that ;  but  if  so,  how  comes  Mr.  Wilson  to  have  the  hardihood 
to  tell  us,  at  page  158,  that  it  is  an  "  admitted  law  of  the  syphilitic  poison,** 
that  when  "  once  received  into  the  blood,  it  remains  there  ....  certainly 
for  the  rest  of  existence  1"  To  return,  however,  to  the  account  given  of 
"  thelaw  of  action  of  the  syphilitic  poison,**  at  pages  15  and  16.  Mr.  Wilson 
goes  on  to  say,  that  the  intensity  of  the  poison  goes  on  diminishing,  till  ait 
length  "  only  accidental  conditions  call  up  its  power  of  doing  evil.*'  But 
stilly  he  says,  it  remains  latent  for  many  years,  "  and  probably  for  the  rest 
of  life.'*  We  must  again  revert  to  the  circumstances  so  eminently 
oharaoterifitie  of  Mr.  Wilson,  that  what,  in  his  estimation,  is,  at  page  1 6, 
only  probable,  has  grown  into  certamtt/  and  an  admitted  law  at  page  158, 
We  greatly  fear  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  very  insufficiently  impressed  with  tbe 
eokmn  importonce  of  the  subject  he  is  discussing.  Such  grosa  iuooift- 
fiisteacies  would  be  blameable,  but  pardonable,  were  the  matter  ia  band  ono 
of  triviaL  importivnce;  but  we  shall  abstain  from  designating  them  by  i\i0 
only  tern»  thfit  would  be  appropriate,  where  the  dBsoussioia  ijavolYes  tUe 
happiness,  character,  health,  and  life,  of  individuals  and  families^:  Wjel}, 
them^  such  being,  we  are  told,  the  natural  "  law"  of  s^iphilis^  Mn:  Wilatim 
<deliveiB  hia  opabiodDii  ,aa  loliaws^  respecting  the  expediency  lof.  marrying  aft^r 
having «QiitTactfid  eecondacy  syphilis :  <       liz 

••Uniier  these' eircumtftanees,  our  answer  to  the  question  as  toiheiitfte'wkfeh 
stionld  intervene  betweten  disease  and  marriage,  must  necessarily  be  modified  faj<a 
vaosi^of  oonjitioDS)  forexaavpde,bT  the  natore  of  the  secondaty  di»ea«<d4jby>tjie 
kiuxwn  fiuaceptibllitj  of  the  iadividaal,  by  his  state  of  health,  his  ocenpatioAj  an4,b^ 
tlie  t];eatm6ut  he  way  have  undergone ;  and  something  must  he  kno^va^abo  of  the 
^ealth.of  tjie  proposed  wife.  TaKijig  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  case,  from 
,  two  to  Jive  .^cari  shoujd  be  perraitted  to  elapse,  such  period  being  passed  under  (He 
cfcse  o'hserVdtioh  of  the  Djjcmcal  man.^*  (p.  16.)  "  '       "- 
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conditions  mentiQued  in  the  foregoixig  passage  into  a  calciiLible  fonn,  so  as 
to  educe  the  wimerical  result  of  "  from  two  to  five  years."  It  "would, 
doubtless,  iDootribute  to  "  make  things  pleasant"  for  the  medieal  profession, 
if  every  ease  of  secondary  syphilis  could  be  rendered  a  little  annuity,  relapse 
or  no  relapse,  for  a  variable  x>enod  of  from  two  to  five  years.  However, 
we  eaAQot  conscientiously  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  practice. 

We  have  little  to  say  respecting  the  portion  of  Mr,  Wilson's  book  which 
relatea  to  the  Treatment  of  syphilis.  We  need  only  notice  one  or  two 
points,   ' 

]klr.  Wilson  is  ^  decided  advocate  of  what  has  been  termed  the  abortive 
treatment  of  sores  that  either  are,  or  a^e  presumed  to  be^  chancres.  On 
this  head  he  says : 

^If  I  were  askcnl — ^Is  thece  no  altenuitlve  to  such  a  practice  as  this?  I  should 
say,  none.  I  have  hesrdof  such  appearances  as  I  am  now  referring  io^'  (a  papule, 
a  pustule,  a  small  sore,  or  a  simple  excoriation,)  ''being  made  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion or  argument,  as  to  whether  it  were  or  were  not  a  chancre.  Such  delay  is  a 
cruel  injury  to  the  patient.  If  it  be  not  of  a-  syphilitic  nature,  no  harm  can<tri$e 
from  the  use  of  the  caustic ;  if  it  be  syphilitic,  the  proper  and  only  safe  treatment 
lias  been  put  in  force."  (p.  189.) 

Mr.  Wilson  fixes  no  limit  of  time  within  which  a  sore  can  be  succesafnlly 
cauterized ;  and  looking  to  the  opinions  expressed  in  various  places  in  hn 
book,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  he  comes  to  the  conclosion,  that 
when  the  sore  has  bc^en  destroyed  soon  after  its  appearance  (how  soon'  he 
does  not  say),  the  poison  is  completely  eradicated,  and  all  danger  of  the 
constitution  being  affected  is  entirely  obviated.  Mr.  Wilson,  over  and 
over  again  (pp.  2,  26,  193),  says,  that  the  mode  of  action  of  the  syphilitic 
poison  is  similar  to  that  of  the  vaccine  virus.  'But  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  vaccine  matter  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  infects  the  system  pre* 
viously  to  the  development  of  its  local  action ;  nay  more,  that  this  absorp- 
tion occurs  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  not  prevented  by  cauterizing  the  inocalated 
spot  a  few  minutes  after  the  virus  has  been  inserted  b^ieath  the  caticle. 
Again,  Mr.  Wilson  says  (p.  3) ; 

"The  imbibition  of  the  poison  by  the  animal  tissues  is  performed  insensibly  and 
slowly,  and  there  is  no  appearance  on  the  inoculated  spot  to  show  that^  anv  vital 
])rocess  is  in  action.  This  is  the  period  which  is  temed  latent;  but  altnongh 
hidden  from  view,  we  know  that  ikepoUon  w  pacing  into  the  blood,  and  that  at 
the  ^nd  of  a  few  days  (from  three  to  seven)  certain  local  a|)pearanees  will  be  seen, 
whieh  will  demonstrate  its  presence.  The  local  action  00  excited  is  the  primal? 
syphiyiic  disease,  or  ^phihs." 

And  again,  at  p.  190  we  read, 

-  ^*  Wei  have  no  evidence  to  show  hoie  Boon  (he  poison  passes  into  the  blood, 
wltether  tire  po^n  pass  immediately  into  that  fluid,  whetncr  it  be  retained  for  a 
iiYbe  by  th«  tissues  whioh  primarily  received  it,  and  then  eater  the  blood,  ov 
wheilier  the  orignal  poison  simply  act  as  a  ferment,  and  give  rise  to  tha  nrc^ 
ducticm.  of  a  quantity  of  the  poison  in  the  part  where  the  local  disease  manifests 
itself,  and  that  from  this  source  the  supply  is  derived  which  coiitamiuales  the 
entire  ^constitution.  The  question  may  he  one  of  interest  in  a  physiologicGal  point 
of  view,  hui  practically  it  i>  of  little  moment**  (p.  190.) 

.  This  Ui  really  most  deplorable  trifling  about  a  matter  of  very  serious 
ueapoctance,  Pirst  we  are  told,  at  p.  3,  that  **we  hnow  that  £he  poison 
MiKViMn^  into  t/i>0  blood"  in  the  interval  between  impure  conne^Lionaud 
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Hie  appearancie  of  chancre;  and  thai  the  ^  local  appearatlc^" '*^^?mm^«lw 
the  presence"  of  the  poison  in  the  blood.  But  at  p.  193 "tre  kth  told  th»fi 
we  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter;  that  w6  arte  ntt^irty  ignbranfc 
wliether  the  poison  passes  immediately  into  tlid  blotHl;  Or  Vhetheir  it'ia 
locally  detained  for  some  time  by  the  tissues  it  is  applied  to,  befoPd  it 
passes  into  the  system ;  or  whether  its  action  remains  purely  local  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time.  And  by  way  of  clilnax,  Mr.  Wilson  finally 
Asserts  that  the  question  is  "  practicaUy  of  liiUe  irU^restr  Need  w©  say, 
that;  practically,  the  determination  of  the  question  is  all-important  as  eon-' 
cems  the  so-called  abortive  treatment.  '  If  the  poison  is  'absoH>ed  into  the 
system  previously  to  the  appearance  of  t'hancre,  then  cauterization  taay 
help  to  heal  the  sore,  but  it  cannot  possibly  eradicate  the  virus.  But  oup 
author  might  say — that  practical  experience,  at  all  events,  teaches  him 
that  a  small  proportion  of  cauterized  chancres  are  followed  by  secondary 
pyphilis.  That  we  can  readily  believe.  Mr.  Wilson,  we  have  seen,  thinks 
there  is  no  alternative  save  to  cauterize  papule,  pustule,  small  sore,  or 
simple  excoriation ;  consequently  90  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  sores  he  so 
treats  would  quietly  heal  if  left  to  themselves,  and  not  be  followed  by 
secondary  syphilis.  But  then,  he  says,  *^  if  the  sore  be  not  of  a  syphilitic 
nature,  no  harm  can  arise  from  the  use  of  the  caustic."  Indeed !  is  that 
quite  so  certain  1  Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Wilson  says  but  two  pages 
further  on.  But  we  must  first  premise,  that  Mr.  Wilson  considers  not 
only  the  nitrate  of  silver,  but  even  nitric  acid  and  the  actual  cautery  "  per- 
fectly useless"  in  destroying  a  chancre.  The  two  latter,  at  all  events,  we 
should  suppose  would  be  tolerably  efiicient ;  but  at  any  rate,  we  are  sin- 
cerely glad  that  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  recommend  them.  The  caustic  he 
{^refers  to  all  others,  is  a  pointed  stick  of  potassa  fusa,  and  of  this  agent 
he  says, 

"  The  potassa  fusa  ift  a  remedy  that  requires  to  be  employed  with  caution ;  it 
ia»  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  destroyer  of  animal  tbsues  known ;  and  although, 
in  the  hands  of  the  experienced,  it  is  as  safe  as  the  most  harmless  expedient  in 
surgery,  in  the  hands  of  the  uninitiated  it  might  he  productive  of  the  most  serious 
injury."  (p.  191.) 

The  abuse  of  a  means,  we  admit,  is  no  argument  against  its  use ;  but 
hefore  the  employment  of  a  method,  confessedly  so  perilous  unless  in 
experienced  hands,  becomes  generalized,  we  are  entitled  to  demand  that 
the  fundamental  question,  on  which  the  efficiency  of  the  '^  abortive 
method"  in  chancre  depends,  but  which  our  author  considers  so  unim« 
portant,  should  be  decided. 

We  find  nothing  more  in  Mr.  Wilson^s  other  observations  respecting 
the  treatment  of  syphilis^  which  are  judicious  enough,  so  far  as  they  go, 
that  demands  notice.  It  is  needless  here  to  express  our  opinion  as  to  the 
general  merits  of  the  work;  that  can,  perhaps,  be  sufficiently  inferred  from 
what  has  been  said  in  the  precedhig  pages. — We  shall  conclude  by 
drawing  attention  to  a  curious  fact  respecting  the  authors  of  the  two 
works  before  us,  Mr.  Wilson  and  M.  Ricord.  Both  adopted  the  common 
principle  of  independently  investigating  syphilis,  with  little  or  no  refer- 
ence to  ihe  labours,  writings,  or  opinions  of  their  predecessors.  M.  Ricord 
resolved,  tiiat  "  the  question  should  be  studied  anew,  and  he  should  h^ 
solely  responsible  for  tne  results;"  Mr.  Wilson,  we  have  already  seen,  "  deter* 
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vrniaii  to  Inwatigftte  the  mutter  as  it  wa9  preaeBted  toliimseff,  and  without 
Cfifcreaee  to  ti»eopii2iu>n9.i^d  labours  of  others  in  the  same  dep^ment.'*' 
(p.  yii.)  ISfMih,  t|hen>  relying  solely  qu  himself,  set  out  from  the  same  point  j 
and  the  two  have  ended  by  arriving  at  diametrically  opposite  conclusion^ 
upon  DiQst  of  th^  important  points  of  the  natural  history  of  syphilis.  This 
resultj  of  oourae,  Is  due  to  intellectual  differences  between  the  two  writers, 
which  it  is  not  our  business  to  consider;  beyond  saying  that  the  Englisli 
writer  seems  commonly  to  mistake  assertion  for  proof,  and  conjecture  for 
demonstration;  while  the  French  writer  admits  nothing  that  does  not 
strietly  square  with  his  own  ei3(Lperiments  and  his  own  individual  observa- 
tion. Were  all  the  phenomena  of  syphilis  susceptible  of  being  fully  tested 
by  the  way  of  inoculation,  M.  Ilicord*s  method  would  be  faultless;  but 
unfortunately  they  are  not;  and  it  is  by  assuming  that  they  are,  that 
M.  Rieord  has  deduced  some  conclusions  which  we  hold  to  be  erroneous, 
or,  at  all  events,  not  proved. 

Art.  ni. 

1.  Uher  den  Generation^ ^^weelisel  der  Cestoden;  nebei  emer  Memgion  der 
Gattung  Tetra/rJvtpichus.  Yon  Cabl  Th.  vok  Sieboux  (Siebold  und 
Kolliker's  *Zeitschrift>'  1850.) 

On  the  AltemaMaa  of  Generationa  of  the  Cestoid  Worms,  By  Cabl  Th, 
VON  Siebold. 

2.  Zes   Vers  Cestoides  ou  Acotyles,  consideres  satis  le  Rapport  de  teur 

Classification,  de  leur  Anatomie,  et  de  leur  devdqppetnent.      Par  P.  J. 
Van  Beneden. — Bruxelles,  IS50, 
The  Cestoid  Worms j  considered  with  regard  to  their  Classificaiion^  Anatomy, 
and  Development.     By  P.  J.  Van  Beneden. 

"  Ea  enim  rerum  naturalium  est  ratio,  ut  qui  has  illasve  tantum  inspiciat, 
nexum  et  ordinem  earum  nunquam  capiat,  multisque  jaceat  in  tenebris/** 
Such  are  the  words  with  which  the  great  master  and  founder  of  sci^tafic 
llelminthology,  Rudolphi,  prefaced  the  work  in  which  he  gave  to  the 
world  the  results  of  seventeen  years'  zealous  and  laborious  study. 

Great,  however,  as  were  the  difficulties  which  Rudolphi  enoonntered  and 
overcame,  they  were,  after  all,  but  the  minor  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
student  of  the  Entozoa.  The  soft,  gelatinous,  semi-opaque  tissue  of  many  of 
these  creatures  seems  equally  to  defy  the  scalpel  and  the  microscope; 
their  peculiar  habitation  renders  their  investigation  difficult,  uncertain, 
and  disgusting.  But  suppose  these  obstacles  surmounted ;  let  the  acute 
eye  and  the  skilful  hand,  the  pen  and  the  pencil,  have  done  tlieir  utmost, 
and  there  remains  still  a  wide  and  perplexing  field  for  speculation  and 
^observation. 

Consider  the  common  tape-worm,  for  instance,  with  the  general  struc- 

,  ture  and  habit  of  which  troublesome  parasite  we  have  been  long  toIerftUy 

.^  weir  acquainted.     It  is  known  to  be  found  in  the  intestine  of  vertebirate 

^  aniuials,  and  of  these  only.  The  head  with  its  four  suckers  and  its  ]^robd9ci3, 

farmed  ^ith  strong  hooks,  is  fixed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  its  anhbp]|>y 

•  Entozoorum  sire  Vermiara  IntesHquSinn  Ui9tori«  NfttuniU**   Aiic^9rB  ^  A^aa4(^|^ .  I9ff^,, 
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l^ost.  wliUst  it^ Jointied  hodj  "  lies  stretched  for  many  a  rood"  in  the  intes- 
tinal cavity.  '  &ch  joint  develops  male  and  female  orgwife^wHhitf  i/tadi^ 
and  as  it  reaches  its  fiill  size,  becomes  d:etacbed  ai^  ^tnlded,  tvtrjitig 
vith  it  inilliona  of  eggs,  each  ready  to  produce  a  young  9adnia>'wheneve;r 
ft  riches  an  appropriate  dwelling-place.  . .     /. 

But  the  difficulty  is,  to  know  what  thin  appi^o^rial}^  dwelling-place  is^ 
ivnd  hqw  the  egg  reaches  it.  The  Taenia  soKum,  ft>r  instance,  i»  found 
only  in  the  small  intestines  of  man.  How  does  it  reach  this  locality? 
Human  habits  of  feeding,  of  course,  completely  preeldde  the  idea,  tiiat  the 
eggs  of  the  Taenia  passed  in  the  faeces  of  one  man  should  ever  i»ke  a 
direct  course  to  the  small  intestines  of  another; — ^but  in  thait  case  what 
becomes  of  them^  Are  they  swallowed  accidentally  by  herbivoroua  or 
other  animals;  and  do  they  circulate  as  ova  through  the  intestines  of 
these,  until  some  plebeian  consumer  6f  tripe,  or  more  refined  gourmaad 
gloating  over  the  "  traiF*  of  snipe  or  woodcock,  transfer  them  to  his  own? 
Or  does  the  Teenia-egg  become  developed,  but  into  some  different  fihape 
from  its  parent,  passing  by  a  sort  of  transmigration  of  bodies  through 
unsuspected  forms  and  gradations  of  life  ? 

When  Hudolphi  wrote  (1808),  the  wonderful  facts  which  have  been 
since  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  the  ''Alternation  of  Oene- 
tatiOns"  were  totally  unknown;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
under  these  circumstances,  even  his  philosophic  mind  took  refugo  in  the 
theory  of  **■  Spontaneous  Generation,'*  rather  than  in  either  of  the  sup- 
positions which  we  have  referred  to  above. 

Indeed^  as  conceived  by  Eudolphi,  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  gene- 
ration  hy  no  means  deserved  the  indiscriminating  reprobation  with  which 
in  later  times  it  has  been  visited,  with  more  zeal  than  logic,  by  writers 
without  pretension  to  a  fraction  of  his  extreme  learning,  his  laborious  per- 
severance, or  his  truly  calm  and  impartial  spirit. 

Rudolphi's  opinion  was  not  a  mere  hasty  speculation.     The  proposition, 
*^  omne  vi^m  ex  ovo,"  had  not  then  the  axiomatic  force  which  it  now  pos- 
'Sesses;  as- a  scientific  induction,  it  was  perhaps  not  much  better  based  than 
itS'  opposite.     And  then  it  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  direct  observation, 
that  the  ^/stic  Entozoa  at  any  rate  were  developed  by  the  modification  of 
pre-existing  organized  matter.     It  was  observ 
:  Tmik  Cysticarous^  some  cysts  contained  no  ret 
oaseous  mass;  in  others,  traces  of  a  head  wei 
.waa.fuJly  developed.     Now^  putting  these  facts 
nonr>ex|at€ince  of  ova  in  Cysticercus,  Eudolphi 
iha^  these  qysts  were  portions  of  the  hepatic  sul 
■do^eloped  into  CyaticeEci,    We  know  now  that 
but  wrong  as, to  thi&  interpretation;  what  he  cc 
development)  .waa,  in  fact,  a  process  of  degenen 
has  it  taken  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion ! 

For  the^  rest,BO  one  could  have  combated  more  strongly  than  didl^udolph'i, 
,  the  vulgar  error,  that  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  has  anything  in 
OOOMBOIV  with  tho  notion  of  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.  It  ia  otit 
Justipe  to  qiiQte  bis  words  upon  this  point.  "  Haec  enim,  gcneratio  se(]^ue  ac 
jraliqua,  sive  sexualis  a  naturae  legibus  setemis  et  nunquam  niiltaridis 
derivari  debet,  ut  materie  loco  et  quse  praeterea  requiruntur  conveuieritibua 
cbtivenientia — diversis  autem  diversa  oriuntur,"  i 
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,  \Yi^Vi(fte^prpg9i;Q^  /of  ^r  k<&o«rlddge  of-  tiia  lower  aiii«Mfe«.bQfr«fVie]^'tiie 
ixccwT^pcfi  of  spoBt^^e^us. generation  bus  d«i]y,be^me^.ii{H>i)ii  etii^ismt 
grouudsi  i^ore-i^  wore  unprobaUe;  a&d  as  r(^giar4i^  the  Ces^ii}  and  Oyftf,n 
\yojmi«|  the  two  el^tl^orctte  memoirs  which  head  this  article  havi^  pliiced  ih«ft 
h};jjothesi8  altogether  ovt  of  courts  by  rendering  it  iieedless* 

The  cestoid  and  cystic  wormS  are  creatures,  of  which  the  Tia»iU%<t]iiil 
Bothnocepbalns^^dithe  Cyatioerous,  are  examples  jEamUiar  to  o«r  readers. 
licss  known  van«tiea  of  the  former  division  are  the  Aothooephala,  of 
<^iiowec-beaded''  wprmsy  and  the  Tetrarhynebi,  which  occur  only  ia  Uie 
lower,  aniinala,  , 

It  is  upon  theie,  that  the  observationa  of  MM.  Siebold  and  Van  Beneden 
were  chiefly  made]  but  there  can  be  Uttle  datthjt,  that  the  Ce8tx>id  entosoa  of 
Man  imdergo  similar  changes. 

We  propose,  first,  to  sketch  slightly  the  anatomy  of  the  Cestoid  woroia, 
and  afterwards  to  inquire  into  the  changes  which  th^  undergo,  and  into 
their  relati<ws  with  the  Cystica. 

A  full-grown  Cestoid  worm  consists  of  a  portion  which  is  called  the  head, 
and  of  an  elongated  jointed  body,  usually  more  or  less  flattened,  and  band* 
like- 

This  head  in  Tsenia  is  rounded,  and  carries  four  suckers ;  it  poeseseeiy 
further,  at  its  anterior  extremity,  a  retractile  proboscis,  which  is  beset  with 
numerous  fine  hooks. 

In  Bothriocephalus  there  are  neither  hooks  nor  suckers,  but  the  head  ia 
slightly  lobed  on  each  side.  In  Triaenophorus,  the  head  possesses  threes 
pronged  hooks,  differently  arranged  from  those  of  Tenia.  In  the  Tetra^ 
])hyllidce  (Tetraphyllien^  of  Van  Beneden,  which  include  the  equivalent  of 
the  old  Anthocephflla,  tne  head  is  provided  with  four  large,  contractile,  and 
very  irritable,  expanded  lobes,  giving  it  some  resemblance  to  a  flower. 
Hooks  or  suckers  may  in  addition  be  developed  upon  these  lobes. 

But  the  most  curious  and  formidable  armature  is  in  the  genus  Tetra« 
rhynchus,  which  forms  one  section  of  the  Tetraphyllidae.  Instead  of  the 
single  undnated  proboscis  of  the  Tfenia,  these  have  four  tubular  probo- 
scides ;  each  of  which  can  be  completely  retracted  within  the  head  (like  the 
tentacle  of  a  snail),  by  a  process  of  involution.  In  the  Detracted  state. 
the  inner  surface  is  covered  with  strong  hooks,  which,  as  the  proboeois  is 
exscrted  by  means  of  its  peculiar  muscular  bulb,  become  external,  and  lorm 
must  eflicient  means  of  attachment. 

There  is  no  digestive  canal  in  the  Cestoidea,  consequently  no  naouth, 
npr  any  anterior  apertures,  such  as  have  been  described.  The  eanals  into 
whicl^  these  supposed  apertures  were  said  to  open,  have  no  relation  what« 
soever  with  the  alimentary  system.  They  belong,  in  fact,  to  what  has 
been  called  by  Von  Siebold  the  water-vascular  system — a  system  of 
cabals,  whose  nature  and  import  he  was  the  first  to  point  out,  and  which 
is  charaQteristic  of,  and  peculiar  to,  that  subdivision  of  the  animal  king* 
dom  to  which  the  Cestoidea  belong.  They  are  delicate  vessels,  wi& 
proper  parietes,  which  communicate  witli  the  exterior  by  one  or  mora 
apertures,  and  contain  sometinjes  water  only,  sometimes  a  peculiar  aeore- 
tipn<.  Qreat  varieties  exist  in  the  arrangement  of  these  yessehi.  Tha 
external  aperture  may  be  single,  and  communicate  with  a  contractile 
ve»!cle,  from  which  the  vessels  are  secondarily  given  off  (Distomata,  Eoti- 
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bKtuttttl > apeittires  (Ttrtbeilttna, -AnneKda) ;  ifeeytflfiiy'fct^ Isifaiplfe'iii' %lMt 
ebeif^vwiisry'inticbTaiiiifieil;  bat  they  <irfc  AlWayfe''<ih^ttfct^H*ted'by  ^^61^ 
i«^di^«t  itft^rtalB  aloD^  their  lntek^ior,  pe«;iiliat  vibr&b^k  dii^,  vr  ffihj^. 
which  would  setfm  to  exist  for  1?h^  purpose  of'kecpinig'th^ieemtaiiied  fluid 

&i'tnotion«    ■   '  -  '  • 

-  >Ity  a'0«iitoid  worm  which  has  not  yet  cast  off  any  ofita  segments,  a  eonl 
tiaotile  ^c  existe  in  the  last,  and  there  opens  exterhaWy^-  fitdm  it  fotiif 
branehee  are  giren  ^ff,  two  on  each  i^de,  and  theser  C6wt!huniekte^  by  iftstia- 
verse  branches  in  each  segment.  Having  reached  the  head;  the  VelsfeiiW 
form  loops,  and  anastomo^  (n  the  lobed  nppendiigeS;  if  snch  exist,  stod 
beoome  united  to  one  another  by*  a  circular  canal.  It  is  these  citoals  which 
have  been  hitherto  injected  and  described  (though  only  one  on  each  did^ 
has  been  usually  seen),  as  the  alimentary  system. 

EsOhrioht*  and  Leucbartf  described,  and  BlanchardJ  appears  to  ha?te 
injected,  a  superficial  set  of  canals  different  from  these,  and  which  Blanchard 
regards  as  a  true  vaoetrlar  system.  He  flgures  these  vessels  as  a  delicate 
rectangular  ffuperficial  meshwork. 

Von  Siebold  criticises  Blanch ard's  statements  and  figures  rather  severely, 
and  denies  that  any  other  vessels  than  those  belonging  to  the  water- vascular 
S3rBtem  exist  in  the  Cestoidea.  Some  very  valuable  observations  by 
Dr.  Guido  Wagener,  however  (Muller's  Arcfdv.  1851),  appear  to  us  to 
reconcile  these  conflicting  statements.  In  an  encysted  Tetrarhynchus, 
from  a  Trigla,  after  describing  the  principal  trunks  of  the  water  vessels. 
Dr.  Wagener  proceeds : 

"!From  these  great  vessels,  which  are  easily  to  be  found,  we  must  carefully  di3- 
tihguish  a  very  Sue  vascular  network,  which  uresents  visible  walls  only  at  times. 
One's  attcntioa  is  called  to  its  existence  by  the  flickeriiLg  cilia  which  are  placed  at 

the  apertures  of  the  vessels As  to  the  relation  of  these  capillary  vessels  (in 

wliioh  I  could  only  at  times  detect  wsdls  with  any  certainty)  to  tne  other  parts  of 
the  body,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  Tetrarhynchus^  as  well  as  in  Tritenophoms  and 
the  Cy«ticerci,  &c.,  it  may  be  followed  out  as  far  as  immediately  under  the  stroc-* 
tureless  investment."  (p.  217.) 

Again,  in  Tetmrhynchus  Megabothrius,  he  says  that  the  '' capillary 
system  formed  a  very  regular  network,  with  quadrate  or  oblong  meshes, 
in  which  solHairy  dK*  were  seen  actively  vibrating." 

Von  Siebold  himself  describes  these  "  capillaries"  in  the  head  of  sbm^ 
cestoid  worms,  so  far  confirming  the  account  of  Wagener,  whose  state- 
ments tae  for  the  rest  so  careful  and  detailed,  as  to  afford,  in  our  opinion,' 
a  complete  explanation  of  Blanchard's  injections,  and,  at  the  Same  time,  k 
jaatifioation  of  Siebold'a  assertion,  that  none  but  a  water-vascular  system 
ekists  in  the  Cestoidea. 

As  the  result  <rf  aJUi  the  investigations  which  have  been  hitherto  raadt', 
thefiyit  appears  that  the  Cestoid  worms  possess  a  peculiar  system  of  vessels,' 
coBflnsting  of  four  principal  lateral  trunks,  which  commence  by  a  comnidn 
poeterior  outlet,  run  through  the  whole  body,  communicating  with  One 
another  by  transverse  anastomoses,  and  by  a  circular  Vessel  in  the  head<^ 
afed  finanytermiiiate  In  a  superficial  network  of  fine  vessels.     Fiirthei'- 

«  Anatomische  physiolofische  UDterauchangen  ueber  die  Bothriocephalo*.  Nova,Ac^,  .t  xix^  i^. 
t  trie|^(um*s  Archiv.  T848.  t  R^bercbes  sur  I'organisRtion  des  Vers. ' 
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Dptorc,  these  ^vespiels  are  not  bloodvewela^  but  contain  either  pure  water, 
or  water  ^ixeil  witt  an  excretion,  whict  is  kept  in  motion  partly  by 
the  contraction,  of  the  main  trunks,  partly  by  the  action  of  the  vibratile 
cilia  seated  at  intervals  along  the  canals :  such  a  "  water- vascular  systen^** 
being  by  no  means  peculiar  to  these  creatures,  but  having  been  long  knowii 
to  exist  in  the  Annelids,  Distomata,  Turbellaria,  and  Kotifera^ — and  to 
these  we  might,  perhaps,  add  the  Echinodermata,  whose  water  Vessels,  how- 
ever peculiar  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  seem  to  be  essentially 
]ioiKiol(>gQus  organs. 

jyiusculax  fibres,  more  or  less  clearly  marked,  exist  in  the  suckers  and 
lobes  of  the  Cestoidea  and  Cystica. ,  Mtiller*  and  Blanchardt  have 
djescribed  a  nervous  system^  consisting  of  a  single  ganglion  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  head,  and  sending  o£r  twigs  to  the  suckers,  and  to  the  sides 
of  the  body,  in  Cysticercus,  Tetrarhynchus,  Taenia,  and  Ligula ;  and  rudi- 
mentary eye-spots  have  been  observed  in  various  species  of  Scolex.  A 
higher  condition  of  the  organs  of  relation  is  hardly  to  be  expected  in 
animals  whose  life  is  sedentary,  which  have  no  enemies,  and  whose  wants 
are  all  provided  for  without  their  exertion. 

Such  is  the  whole  organization  of  the  young  Tsenia,  or  of  the  Cysti- 
cercus; but  with  the  development  of  the  generative  organs  a  wonderful 
activity  of  life  replaces  this  sluggishness. 

Political  economists  might  draw  a  moral  from  these  worms :  they  are 
a  kind  of  zoological  paupers,  receiving  in-door  relief  from  their  birth 
upwards ;  and  they  exhibit  a  corresponding  faculty  of  multiplication  and 
increase 

The  Tape-worm,  once  fairly  anchored  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines  of  an  animal  by  its  armed  head,  grows  rapidly  at  the  other 
extremity;  and  constrictions  become  visible,  g^dually  marking  off 
joints,  which  sometimes  assume  very  definite  and  peculiar  forms.  In 
each  joint  the  outlines  of  a  double  set  of  generative  organs,  male  and 
female,  gradually  appear,  and  assume  a  high  degree  of  complication.  The 
male  organ  consists  of  a  long,  tubular,  convoluted  testis,  and  is  connected 
with  a  sac,  which  opens  upon  either  the  posterior  or  upon  one  of  the  lateral 
edges  of  the  segment.  This  sac  contains  a  tubular  filament,  the  cirrus  or 
penis,  which  is  capable  of  inversion  or  eversion,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
tentacles  of  the  Tetrarhynchus,  and  which,  like  them,  is  frequently  armed 
,%vith  fori^idable  spines. 

(ilose  to  tJie  male  aperture,  but  distinct  from  it,  is  the  opening  of  the 
jfemaie  organs. .  These  may  be  best  understood  by  comparing  them  to  a  Y. 
Suppose  that  the  upper  narrow  limb  of  the  Y  communicates  wltli  the 
genital  aperture,  and  i:epTesent8  the  vagina:  then  the  lower  limb  will 
represent  the  dilated  posterior  extremity  of  the  vagina,  or  the  spermatbeca, 
•  in  which,.  afi»r  feesnndation^  the  spermatoaoa  are  retained 
'  Two  8«t8^  of  organs  open  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  three  limbs  of 
the  Y.  In  one  set,  the  germinal  vesicles  of  the  ova  are  formed;  in  the 
c^her,  the  yelk  cdls  are  developed.  As  the  germinal  vesicles  pass  ^ut  of 
liheiiP  iBpedal  ludua,  tihey  become  siurrounded  by  the  yi^lk  cells^  and  fecun- 
dation at  the  same  time  takes  plaoe  by  meana  of  the  contents  of  the  aper- 
iiatbecau    The  ova  thus  formed  and  fertiUzed  accumulate  iii  the  uterus, 

'  ••  Milte>ArdilF.,  1830.  fUK*otf     .    , 
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wtose.  positSon  is  represented  t)y  the  broad  upper  Hmt)  of  (li6  Yi"  'A!s  tK6W 
number  inorei^ses,  tfie  uterus  becomes  sacculated  and  eiioriiiousiy  enlai'geU^ 
60  that  it  occupies  tbe  whole  seginentj,  and  obscured  all  tfie  other  parts 
Cjt  the  generative  apparatus.  -  ■  /      .  i 

/.  Such  is  the  essence  of  Van  Beneden's  account  of  the  strnctare  of  the 
generative  organs  in  the  Cestoidea,  and  it  is,  in  all  important  particulars, 
(jonfirmed  by  Von  Siebold.  As  to  the  final  mode  of  exit  of  the  ova,  there 
is  a  disagreement;  the  latter  observer  asserting  that  he  has  seen  the  ovil 
pass  out  by  a  special  aperture  (in  Tetrarhynchus  corollatus) ;  whilfe  Van 
Beneden  positively  asserts  that  there  is  no  proper  aperture  to  the  uterus, 
and  that  the  ova  are  only  cast  forth  by  the  bursting  of  the  segment. 

Van  Beneden  also  stands  alone  in  affirming  that  he  has  seen  one  of  the 
segments  impregnate  itself,  its  cirrus  being  introduced  into  its  vagina.  It 
is  certainly  difficult  to  comprehend  how  impregnation  can  take  place  in  any 
other  manner. 

It  is  a  very  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Cestoid  worms,  and  one  which 
prepares  us  for  the  still  more  remarkable  phenomena  to  be  detailed  pre- 
-sently,  that  they  do  not  attain  their  adult  reproductive  state  under  all 
circumstances.  It  would  seem,  indeed  (although  more  evidence  is  required 
upon  the  point),  that  they  never  acquire  the  procreative  state  in  any  but  a 
vertebrate  animal,  nor  in  any  organ  of  this,  save  its  intestinal  canal. 
Certain  it  is,  that  particular  species  acquire  reproductive  organs  only  in 
animals  of  a  certain  elevation  in  the  scale.  Thus,  the  Bothriocephalus 
nodosus  of  the  stickleback,  and  the  Ligulee  which  occur  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  of  many  fishes  of  the  carp  and  salmon  kind,  are  never  found  to 
possess  generative  organs.  But  the  aquatic  birds,  which  prey  upon  these 
fishes,  contain  Entozoa  of  the  same  species,  in  which  the  sexual  apparatus 
is  fully  developed.  The  worm  appears  to  have  required  the  stimulus  of  a 
residence  in  a  warm  blooded  animal,  to  arrive  at  perfection. 

In  other  cases,  however,  such  an  explanation  is  by  no  means  applicable. 
The  Cestoid  worms,  for  instance,  inhabiting  fish  which  enjoy  an  immunity 
from  the  attacks  of  water-birds,  remain  imperfect  in  the  Osseous  fishes,  and, 
according  to  Van  Beneden,  attain  their  sexual  state  only  in  the  Plagio- 
stome  fishes ;  and  this  cannot  be  explained  by  a  mere  difference  of  locality, 
as  they  are  found  in  the  intestinal  canal  in  each  case. 

Nature,  in  truth,  seems  to  have  taken  predatory  propensities  ihto 
account  in  her  scheme  of  ways  and  means,  and,  as  her  fashion  is,  froni 
destruction  itself  draws  sources  of  new  life.  The  shark,  doubtless,  feels 
a  certain  satisfaction  when  he  has  dined  upon  salmon.  But  he  $wimg  ai^'ay 
like  Dido,  "    '       '  ' 

*' Inscia  quantas  Deus  jnsedit  misdrte  }*'  '   '      •;  •  '    . 

and  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  that  he  has  less  reaisoni  to  CMmgni^niiate-liimself 
upon  his  piracy  than  he  thinks.     The  osseous  victim  has  left  ki»  avenger. 

These  changes  of  state,  the  consequence  of  changes  of  residence, — this 
arrest  of  development,  as  it  were,  produced  by  external  circuHistani«BB,-*-**fiitly 
introduce  us  to  the  consideration  of  other  and  still  mtore  renmrkablo 
phenomena,  presented  by  the  Cestoid  worms. 

AH  who  have  ever  studied  the  Entozoa,  hare  been  struck  by  tbereiiiarit- 
able  resemldanoes  between  the  Cestoid  and  the  Cystic  wonm;  between  the 
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ItmAA  Att<f  tlre''BotIirf6<^J^ha1t»,  on  thfe  one  hand,  and  the  CysfiC€lrcttB^'the 
Ciidnunis,  and  the  Echinococcus,  on  the  other.  '    " 

If,  indeed,  we  conceive  a  Cestoid  worm,  with  a  very  short  body,  ffila^ 
«t'it&  iditremity  intb  k  vesicle,  we  have  a  Cystic  worm,  like  Cyslieerctisjj 
Jf  the  vesicle  becomes  Very  large  proportionately,  and  there  be  more  than 
et>e  head  externally,  we  have  Ccennros.  If  there  be  many  heads  dci?<eloped 
ititemally,  and  becohiing  free,  we  have  Echinococcus.  And  the  heads  of 
these  Cystic  worms  vaiy  in  the  same  manner  b$  those  of  the  Cestoid  worms, 
isdm«  having  an  nnctnated  proboscis,  like  Tsenia;  some  four  proboscides^ 
likfe  Tetrdrhyncfhus,  and  so  forth. 

"'Fafete  like  tliese,  coupled  with  the  drcumstance,  that  no  generative 
organs  have  ever  been  discovered  in  the  Cystica,  and  that  in  the  higher 
awikwils,  these  worms  are  always  found  either  in  parenchymatous  organs, 
or  Under  serous  membranes,  and  never  in  the  intestine,  which  last  is  the 
equally  invariable  habitation  of  the  true  Cestoidea,  have  constantly  led  to 
speculative  approximations  of  the  two  groups. 

It  wa«  observed,  that  the  vesicle  of  the  Cystic  worm  is  produced  by  a 
mere  dropsical  distension  of  the  body  of  a  Cestoid  worm  in  many  cases. 
The  Cysticercus  fasciolaris,  for  instance,  which  inhabits  the  liver  of  the  rat 
and  the  mouse,  was  clearly  seen,  from  the  peculiarities  of  its  structure,  to  be 
the  Tienia  crassicollis  of  the  cat,  with  an  enlarged  and  dropsical  extremity. 
In  its  youngest  state,  this  Tasnia  was  known  to  possess  no  caudal  vesicle, 
so  that  the  Cysticercus  could  only  be  a  Twnia,  which  had  in  a  manner  lost 
its  way,  and  become  degenerated;  and  this  theory  was  strengthened  by 
the  circumstance,  that  Cysticerci  are  found  in  further  states  of  degrada- 
tion, containing  cheesy  and  calcareous  deposits,  and  eventually  becoming 
destroyed. 

Von  Siebold,  who  has  strongly  advocated  this  conception,  considers  that 
Csenurus  and  Echinococcus  are  simply  Cestoidea  in  a  still  more  distended 
and  modified  condition. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  of  the  great  probability  of  this  view, 
as  regards  Cysticercus,  Caenurus,  and  Echinococcus;  but  we  tliink  that 
heboid  has  gone  further  than  the  facts  warrant,  and  has  involved  himself 
in  a  needless  controversy,  when  he  asserts  (p.  223),  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Cysticercus  fasciolaris,  and  perhaps  C.  crispus,  no  other  cystic 
worm  can  become  a  sexual  cestoid  worm. 

Van  Beneden  seems  to  us  to  run  to  the  opposite  extreme.  He  regards 
the  cjgtlQ  condition  as  a  part  of  the  normal  devebpment  of  every  Cestoid 
worm  (at  least  of  that  section  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Tetraphyllaea)^ 
or  piffihapa  w<e  may  rather  say,  that  his  statements  are  wanting  in  clearness 
on  this  head;  his  facts  pointing  in  one  direction,  his  nomenclature  in 
anotiier. ' 

'Tbeenibt7«y  **  TetfaphylUen,"  Tetrarhynchus,  for  instanee,  is,  he  s»yft, 
an  ovoid  sae,  provided  anteriorly  with  four  lobes.  It  has,  as  yet,  no  trAoe 
of  bhe  pt*<Vbo6cides,  but  it  exhibits  various  movements  and  ehanges  of  form, 
ttm  most  riemavkable  of  which,  is  that  produced  by  a  sort  of  self-invaginatfoto, 
the  head  beeoming  retracted  within  the  dilatable  posterior  oxlrendty, 
whfch  invests  it,  and  incluses  it,  just  as  a  double  nightcap  incloses  a  human 
head^  if  it  be  pulled  down  over  the  neck. 

At  first  this  invagination  is  not  permanent,  but  if  ^heworm  hav«  woriced 
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the  invagination  becomes  permanent;,  and,  m,^di[^ip;x,.tihQ  iaqiffial..9(BK{r«t$9 
apid  li^omiea  invested  by  a  transparent  eyat     ,  ,,  .     ,      ;  .     .     " 

,In  tW  Pystijcercus-like  condition,  the  Tetrajrbypcbus,  ^ut  up  .within  i^ 
living, prison^  undergoes  certain  changes.  Its  probos<9d^.«^tain  their  fuU 
development,  and  after  a  while,  a«  Van  Beneden  and  Wagoner  both  tentij^ 
the  hinder  end  of  the  included  head  beconies  naturally  separated  fto^k 
the  wall  of  the  vesicular  portion,  so  that  the  form^  lie»  fxp^  and  i&d^ 
pendent  within  its  own  body.  In  this  ppudition,  tKer/^foriD,  th^.  parasite 
consists  of  three  portions,  inclosed  one  within  the  ot^er-^-TOjamel^  tb0 
cjst  extenially,  th«  vesicular  end  of  the  body  ^vitiiin  tbi?,  9;id  lyi»g  in 
thia,  the  armed  head 

The  cyst  is  of  course  passive,  but  the  vesiple  is  often  yery  eontiractile^ 
Leblond,  who  first  examined  the  Tetrarhynchus  in  this  states  thought  that 
the  bead  was  a  distinct  animal  from  the  cyst,  and  gave  the  latter  the  name  oC 
Amphistoma  rhopaloi'des.  Subsequently,  Miescher,  who  noticed  tbo  OpGUi--> 
rence  of  a  Filaria  in  the  fishes  infested  by  Leblond's  parasites,  improted 
upon  this  idea,  by  supposing  that  the  cyst,  which  is  elongated^  waa  thf^ 
result  of  the  metamorphosis  of  a  Filaria,  and  brought  it  forward  at  tb^ 
meeting  of  naturalists  at  Bale,  in  1840,  as  a  very  wonderful  occurrence^ 
which,  indeed,  had  his  interpretation  been  correct,  it  would  have  been. 

A  Tetrarhynchus  parasitic  upon  a  Distoma,  itself  a  parasite  upon  a 
Filaria  parasitic  upon  a  fish — ^would  have  almost  realized  Peter  Pindar's 
famous  distich : 

**  These  fleafl  hare  other  fleas  to  bite  'era. 
And  these  fleas,  fleas— <uf  infinitum,"* 

These  observations,  in  fact,  were  long  a  source  of  serious  perplexity  to 
naturalists,  and  could  hardly  have  been  propounded,  had  MM.  Leblond  and 
Kiescher  borne  in  mind  the  caution  which  lies  in  our  opening  quotation. 

Yon  Siebold,  who  admits  and  describes  the  invagination  of  Tetcarl^nchii 
appears  to  have  examined  specimens  in  which  the  separation  between  the 
head  of  the  worm,  and  the  sac  which  contains  it,  had  not  yet  taken  pUcQ; 
and  he  will  by  no  means  allow  that  the  separation  is  anything  but  ^ 
artificial  one.     He  says, 

"  This  embryonic  Tetrarhynchus  is  nothing  else  than  the  head-end  of  the  cestoid< 
worm  torn  out  of  the  vesicularly-distended  body.  The  torn  end  rounds  itselC  o^) 
by  means  of  the  sarcode  predominating  in  the  youn^  Ccstoidea,  so  ihat  ihe  mviti- 

latted  part  is  readily  overlooked When  Mieswier  expressly  says,  that  there 

is  BO  OTgaoic  connexion  between  the  embryonic  Tetrarhyncuas  and  the  T^ematode^ 
lifce  wormwfaici  invests  it,  he  haa  only  overlooked  the  eiganic  eonnexibti  trhtehr 
leally.  exl$tS|  a  cireumstanoe  readily  explioahle  from  the  sftcttctural  picidiaxitiEeq  of* 
these  deliqate  Hehninthoida,"  (p.  245.)  . : ..  t    '  .  ."  •    i' 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  give  Von  Siebold's  opinion,  though,-  ai^  wv 
hav^a  previoualy  stated,  the  evidenee  seem  to  us  to  be  ftroag^y  im  fef bhir 
of  the  opposite  con^uaion.  Wagener,  indeed,  though  lie  doe?  not  tiiention: 
y^Hft  Siebold'a  name,  appears  to  have  examined  into  this  jaattef*  witb 
e^ecM xe(erence  to  his  statement;  for  he  expresdy  sa(ys,  tbali  mttwAQ^yi 

.  y^oasi  tb#;wa7,:waf  tiie  notUn  of  wbioh  lUi  coaplet  Is  a  parodF*  arigtimt«4  hf  MoilAS  Audyy  fi 
^!ffffT'"il^'^'^  larefarde  (Ja  moache)  avec  le  microscope  on  y  decoavre  sovent.  4lycrs<  aodBati^ 
qui  la  saccent  et  cea  animaax  SOut  sans  doate  saccez  par  d'autres  &c^  selon  qu*il  y.  a  4^  matiCm 
corrompae  en  chacan  d*eax  pour  nourrir  quek)ues  autre  espeee  d'aiiiilkal  dont  Ik  seoitoe^  ^f 
|IWpgi9Mljet«r/'7tfQM'r«^*«i:4e«K4iv,p.ta..   17i)«*     .  ..il-.. 
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eitamplosr.iif'  aojeopyated  TQtvarhyvQhus  fr^nn  ITraAo/^oojpiUi ,140^1(1^^1 
ihb  iveBide.iifM  op^iied  the  awnd  caoi^,  out, j^nd  «§yar. .^hov;^  .aujr 
tyvbptom^.iof  injury;  indeed,  ita  poet^rior  ^tremity  w«mb  qi^yen^  W4^ 
ahoot  Jbairs  x>f.  a  v<ery  definite  shape,  A^n,  in  Tctrarliyuchns  t^^ii* 
botibiius,>^'  Che  Jbiob  at  the  end  of  tiie  body  wae  c^vened  by  .a  thin  struc^ 
tureless  membrane."  Van  Be^eden  is  equally  decided  sa  to  the  normal 
fiseedom  o{  the .  Tetsarhynchns  within  its  cyst.  He  supposes  that  the 
terminal  bairsy  whioh  he  has  observed  in  some  casea^  result  from  the 
tearing^avray  of  the  posteHor  end  of  the  Tetrarhyncbus  &om  its  cyst. 

Van  Beneden  does  not  assei:t  that-  all  Tetrarhynehi  become  invagv- 
Dated  sad  detached^  lathe  imteirioi^  of  their  own  caudal  vesicles ;  but  t^ 
aa  those  Tadoiie  which  pass  out  of  the  intestinal  canal  intPiSome.  other 
viscus  become  Cysticerci,  so  those  Tetrarhynehi  which  take  a  ^imil^tf'.  course 
beeome  enoysted. 

'*The  most  of  these  worms  continue  thcfir  develo]nnent  diliecliy  in  the  inteatiae 
of  the  same  animal,  or  naore  frec^uentlj  in  the  intestine  of  some  other  fieh»  which 
has  swallowed  the  animal  in  which  it  is  lodged.  The  Tetrarhyachidffi  make  an 
exception  to  this  rule ;  they  ordinarily  perforate  the  panetes  of  the  intestine,  and 
pass  under  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum.  A  sac  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  this 
membrane,  and  a  cyst  appears  within  this,  which  corresponds  with  the  cysts  formed 
by  Cercariffi  which  are  oecoming  transformed  into  Distomata. 

"  This  cyst  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tube  of  many  Annelids,  ke.^  by 
the  excretion  of  a  mucosity,  which  invests  the  animal  on  all  sides ;  the  creature, 
then,  by  a  backward  and  forward  motion,  converts  the  cyst  into  a  pi^portioaslly 
large  cell.  New  layers  are  deposited  from  within  outwards,  gradually  thickening 
the  cyst,  and  diminishing  the  interior  space,  until  at  last  the  worm  is, quite  cksoly 
embraced  by  its  sheath.'^  (p.  82.) 

Van  Beneden  adds,  that  he  has  actually  seen  the  invagination  and 
excretion  of  the  cyst  take  place  under  the  microscope. 

To  the  whole  phase  of  the  life  of  a  Cestoid  worm,  included  between  its 
embryonic  and  its  encysted  condition,  Van  Beneden  gives  the  name  of 
'^  Scolex*'  stage.  We  cannot  but  think  that  this  is  altogether  a  most  nnfor^ 
tnnate  denomination.  In  the  first. place,  Scolex  is  a  term  that  has  already 
been  long  employed  in  a  generic  sense,  and  its  use  for  a  mere  phase  of  a 
species,  without  any  warning,  can  only  tend  to  produce  confusion.  Then, 
under  this  name  of  ^'  Seolex,"  two  very  different  states  of  the  animal  are 
Lioinded+^ita  normal  embryonic  form,  and  its  permanently  encysted  con- 
di*ion*-^wli]ch  must  be  considered  to  be  more  or  less  a  deviation  from  the 
rognkr  course.  It  is  only  by  accident,  aa  it  were,  that  the  encysted 
Tetrarhynohus  beoomes  capable  of  resuming  the  proper  course  of  its  deve^ 
lopment;  if  the  fish,  in  which  it  is  parasitic,  be  not  deroured  by  some 
other  fish,  so  as  te  bring  the  Tetrarhynchus  into  its  normal  habitat 
again,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  will  ever  be  further  developed; 
indeed,  the  pro^bilities  are,  that  under  these  drcumstances  the  en- 
C}'sted  Tetrartiynchufl,  like  the  Cysticercus,  will  become  atrophied  and 
degenei»ted* 

Suvely^  then,  it  cannot  be  proper  to  include  a  monstrous  fprn^  pn>duced. 
br  the  accidents  of  its  habitation,  as  a  regular  stage  in  the  development, 
<)f  the  pestoidwotms)  It  seems  much  more  correct,  with  Von  Siebol/d, 
tt>'  denMikr  thie  encysted  *^  Bcolex*'  st^ge  as  an  essentially  diseased  mii^ 
dropsical  form.  ..     ,,  ,  *  ^ 
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In  wftfttever  nrfttm^  the  foung  Ceroid  rea<ih^  Itsr/^peB  IbeaKtJfH^ko 
itit^t^ti^^— the  mit*ee6ding^  cfaaD)s;^  are  th»  same;  •Ti)e  t»it^e&iil<^rapidiy 
lengthens  atid  enlarged;  it  beeomes  divided,  io iiMtot  case^  intci<wdiMinkudge$l 
attibulatfons; ' in  eacfti  of  which  a  complete  »dt  of/generative  ot^aiiB>>l8 
fcftrtM.'  The  development  of  the  joints  take^  pldc^  so  that  the-hind^ 
most  i^  the  oldest — ^the  others  being  developed  sueeessivelDf  in'Jroni  of  ame 
another;  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  development'  of  nevr  segments 
in  Annelids  and  Myriapods^  in  which  the  new  formation  of  segments  takes 
place  between  the  la£rt  segment  and  the  last  but'  one.  To  this  state^ 
which  is  that  under  which  the  Cestoid  worms  are  commonfyi  known, 
Van  Beneden  has  given  the  name  of  Strobik^  from  a  just  p^roeption'<]f 
the  close  analogy  between  it  and'  the  Setdbihi  eonditioh  of  the  Medusn 
observed  by  Bars.  .  . 

Finally,  the  segments  become  detached  and  free,  the  posterior  segmeni 
nsually  dropping  off  very  early ;  and  for  these  detached  segments^  to  which 
the  old  writers  gave  the  name  of  ^  cucnrbitary  worms,"  from  their  resem^ 
blance  to  gourd  seeds.  Van  Beneden  retains  the  name  of  Proglottis,  iinrt 
applied  to  them  by  Dujardin.  The  Proglottides  become  rounded  <^  at 
each  end,  and  take  on  a  certain  rough  resemblance  to  a  Distoma;  never 
acquiring,  however,  any  trace  of  the  complicated  organization  of  the  latter, 
though  they  exhibit  independent  contractions.  They  are,  as  Van  Beneden 
himself  expresses  it,  but  "  a  sort  of  sheath  to  the  sexual  apparatus.*^ 

How  long  they  are  capable  of  maintaining  this  form  is  wholly  unknown; 
but  it  seems  proliable  that,  discharged  among  the  faeces  of  the  animal  in 
which  they  were  formed,  they  become  the  food  of  some  of  Nature's  many 
scavengers, — of  some  Mollusk,  or  Osseous  Fish,  for  instance,  in  whose  intes- 
tine the  eggs  are  set  free,  and  the  embryos  developed  into  their  *'  Scolex" 
form.  In  this  state,  it  would  seem  that  they  remain  until  the  Mollusk^ 
or  Osseous  Fish,  is  devoured  by  one  of  the  carnivorous  Plagiostomes,  or 
some  other  higher  animal,  when  the  Cestoid  worm  starts  from  its  wholly 
buried  and  half-dead  state,  into  new  life. 

By  the  discovery  of  these  extraordinary  facts,  the  problem  of  paorasitisni 
among  carnivorous  animals  seems  to  be  pretty  clearly  expliuned* 

It  is  not  so  clear  how  the  younger  phases  of  existenoe  are  passed  by  U^ 
parasites  of  herbivorous  animals.  The  young  Cestoid  worm  lesuvea  the  egg 
in  a  state  which  differs  only  in  degree  from  the  adult' form,  and  woinld 
seem  to  require  the  same  conditions  of  existenee.  -There  "is'  no  evidence 
that  it  even  leads  an  aquatic  life,  which  would  render  its  ingestion*  cod^vch 
hensible,  nor  does  it  seem  in  any  way  fitted  for  such  atfrnocKeof  iexialencej  I 

Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  understand  the  mode  in  whiehthetie  parasil^ 
are  introduced  into  the  human  body.  Tenacious  as  is  their  holdjof  life^.  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that,  under  any  form,  they  can  bear  oookiiig;iand 
yet,  unless  the  Tsenia  is  capable  of  living  Under  some  shape  "in  wiatetvit^ia 
incomprehensible  by  what  mode  it  reaches  the  intestine  <of<niaBnj     '     .../.. 

After  all,  then,  the  question  which  we  put  forward  at  starting^^-*^vlB.>  hoifr 
do  the  Cestoid  parasites  reach  their  appropriate  subject  ?^*~canbQt  yet^be 
regarded  as  quite  clearly  settled;  but  these  researches  (and  hete  we*!tefeit 
pArticUfarly  to  thbse  of  Professor  Van  Beneden)  have  thrvwn.ipery  i^M 
fi^  vipon  ii,  and  are  of  the  highest  value  as  indioatioiM  «f  4be  rciBd.whiffb 
must  be  pursued  in  future.  jh  j-i  u.  iir^/i,^ 
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The  labcNir  of  waA  iBTMl%ation«  miiBt  have  been  rery  great.  A  ceateid 
worm  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  its  stages  in  a  single  animal  Discovered 
in  a  cartilaginoiw  <ftih  in  -an  adult  state,  for  instance,  the  prey  of  that  fish 
had  to  be  found  out,  and  in  these  animals  the  search  was  carried  on  for  the 
earlier  forms ;  perhaps,  again,  the  worm  was  to  be  found,  in  its  rery  earliest 
state,  only  in  the  food  of  these; — so  that  the  youngest  form  of  the  parasite 
of  a  Bay  might  be  ultimately  traced  to  a  Crustacean,  to  a  Mollusk,  or  to 
an  Annelid. 

"  Those  alone,"  says  Van  Beneden,  very  truly,  "who  have  worked  far  from  their 
study,  know  what  laboar  and  trouble  these  researches  cost ;  how  wearied  one  gets 
in  soul  and  bodr,  when  one  has  to  look  to  everything  oneself :  to  seek  out  fish, 
then  to  hunt  for  their  parasites ;  when  these  are  found,  to  examine,  to  dissect, 
to  draw,  to  preserve  them ;  to  make  one's  notes,  and  to  do  everything  in  a  short 
time, — for,  generally,  tliey  die  very  soon,  and  then  undergo  imm^iate  altera- 
tion." (p.  10.) 

We  are  heartily  sorry  to  find  that  such  labours  have  seriously  imimired 
the  Professor's  health,  and  that  we  must  not  hope  for  a  continuation  of 
these  researches  from  the  same  learned  and  conscientious  observer.  We 
trust,  however,  that  his  prognosis  is  not  so  trustworthy  as  his  observations, 
and  that  we  may  yet  have  a  renewal  of  the  long  series  of  contributions 
with  which  he  has  enriched  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Invertebrate. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  purely  zoological  discussion  in  the  course 
of  the  present  article,  but  there  is  one  subject  on  which  we  cannot  be 
silent,  as  it  forms  a  very  prominent  part  of  Van  Beneden's  speculations, 
and  one  on  which  we  differ  very  widely  from  him : — "  Are  the  Cestoidea 
simple  or  compound  animals;  are  they  mono-  or  poly-zooic;  and  is  the 
detached  segment,  or  '  Proglottis,*  a  part  of  the  animal,  or  the  animal  itself 
in  its  adult  state  T  (p.  94.) 

To  this  question  a  special  chapter  is  devoted ;  and  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  is,  that  the  Cestoidea  are  Polyzooic,  and  that  the  Proglottides  are 
separate  individuals ;  the  "  Strobila^'  being  a  compound  aDimal. 

The  main  argument  relied  upon  is  the  unquestiouable  homology  of  the 
Proglottides  with  the  Medusse  produced  by  the  fission  or  gemmation  of 
Polypes,  and  with  other  free  forms  developed  by  gemmation. 

The  general  bearings  of  the  "  Alternation  theory,"  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  phenomena  classed  under  that  term,  have  already  been  discussed  in 
thb  Review  (vol.  i.,  pp.  204,  205).  Insisting,  as  strongly  as  Professor  Van 
Beneden  cau  do,  upon  the  homology  of  the  Proglottis  with  a  Medusa-bud, 
we  should,  consistently  with  that  interpretation,  come  to  precisely  the 
opposite  results  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Cestoid  aggregation. 

We  regard  it  as  a  single  individual  animal,  the  generative  organs  of 
which,  as  in  Polypes,  &c.,  take  on  an  independent  existence. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  imagine,  how  the  doctrine  of  animal  indi- 
viduality, which  we  advocate,  could  have  a  better  illustration  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Cestoidea.  Does  the  learned  Professor  of  Louvain  question  the 
monozoic  nature  of  Ligula?  And  yet  Ligula  differs  from  the  other  ces- 
toids in  absolutely  no  point  of  importance,  except  that  it  does  not  break 
up  into  segments. 

In  the  young  Ceetoid,  the  nervous  system  has  its  centre  in  the  head,  and 
sends  branches  to  the  posterior  extremity.  The  water-vascular  system,  on  the 
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fiOuBr  Imnd,  iiaa  its  eentre  M  tbe  pofltorior  extrvmitrf ,  ^ 
the  head.  There  can  be  ni)  doubt  that  m  this  state,  at  any  nte,  the  whole 
of  these  two  sets  of  organs  are  organs  of  the  asune  individiMl.  When  th^ 
body  lengthens^  and  becomes  annulated,  new  nervous  or  w«ter-VB8Cular 
centres  ace  not  developed^  but  each  83r8tem  remaitts  as  before-— one  and 
indivisible;  demonstrating  clearly  that  the  totality  still  forms  only  one 
organic  whole. 

Is  there  any  alteration  in  the  facts,  when  the  articulations  become 
separated)  Truly  not;  indeed,  each  detached  segment  carries,  in  the 
portion  of  a  water^vascular  and  nervous  system  which  it  contains,  a  frag- 
ment utterly  meaningless  and  useless  for  the  separate  segment ;  a  clear 
iudicaticm  that  it  b  a  part^  and  not  an  organic  whole.  The  water- vascular 
system  here  pla}^  the  part  of  the  coloured  thread,  which  is  sometimes 
woven  into  a  particular  rope,  in  order  that  any  portion  of  it  cut  off  and 
stolen,  may  be  identified  as  a  part  of  that  individual  rope. 

In  (act,  apart  from  all  consideration  of  philosophical  zoology,  the  fol- 
lowing passages  from  his  own  work  alone^  might  make  us  hesitate  to  adopt 
Van  Beneden*s  Pol3r2oic  theory : — 

"  There  is  a  complete  communit j  among  all  the  segments.  The  skin  and  the 
canals  extend  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  movements  are  equally  combiacd. 
The  Strobila,  in  some  species  especiallj,  dilates  stron^y  in  one  region  and  con- 
tracts  in  another ;  and  these  motions  alternating  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
body,  give  it  ezaotly  the  appearance  of  certaia  Annelids  when  making  violent  pro- 
gressive efforts."  (p.  89.) 

"The  animal  (Proglottis)  consists  in  strictness  of  a  sheath,  which  sorroands  a 
male  organ  and  a  female  organ.  It  is,  in  truth,  only  the  case  of  its  sexual  apparatus." 
(p.  93.) 

Professor  Van  Beneden  seems  to  think  that  he  has  the  authority  of  anti- 
quity upon  his  side  of  the  argument,  and  considers  that  he  has  but  returned 
to  the  views  originally  entertained  by  Nicolas  Andry,  Vallisnieri,  and 
Buysch.*  His  citations  are,  unfortunately,  not  so  accurate  as  his  observa- 
tions. The  fact  is,  that  neither  Andry  nor  Vallisnieri  entertain  any  such 
notion  as  that  imputed  to  them. 

Nicolas  Andry,  a  celebrated  French  physician,  published  in  the  year 
1700  his  treatise,  'De  la  G^nlration  des  vers  dans  le  corps  de  Thomme.' 
It  is  a  very  cleverly  written  essay,  and  must  be  considered  as  the  first 
attempt  to  give  a  scientific  direction  to  helminthology. 

Andry  maintains  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  flat  worms  found  in  the 
intestine  of  man,  which  must  he  carefully  distinguished.  To  one  of  them 
he  restricts  the  name  Teenia :  it  has  a  very  finely-pointed  head,  and  exhibits 
no  movement:  to  the  other  he  limits  the  name  Solium;  this  has  a  pear- 
shaped  head,  aud  moves  actively.  According  to  some  writers,  he  says, 
there  is  a  third  flat  worm,  called  "  Cucurbitaires,'*  wliich,  when  joined 
together,  form  a  long  chain.     But — 

"In  the  chain  of  *  Cuourbitaires,*  we  see  neither  head  nor  neck,  bj  which  we 
may  judge  of  what  it  is,  and  the  portions  of  which  this  chain  is  composed,  appear 

•  "  Je  n*ai  po  me  procurer  U  m^rooire  de  Vallisnieri  qae  |e  ne  coniTlaii  que  par  des  eztraitsi 
ants!  Je  me  bomerai  i  dire  que  ce  naturaliste  consid^  ui  Cestoide  oomme  un  auimal  compost, 
opinion  k  laqodle  on  dolt  n^cessairement  revenir  ap«^  an  dtode  approfondie. 

**  Nicolas  Andry  et  Rajaeb  sont  da  m^e  avis  qae  Valtisoieri  sar  la  Mtore  do  cas  T«n."'^p.  H. 

'*  Toutefois,  parrai  les  aiiciens  il  est  carieux  de  voir  Vallisnieri,  Nicolas  Aodrjr,  et  le  c^^bre  Uoi- 
tamdals  Rujradi,  resartfer  les  Ctstoldes  comma  dee  vers  compos^.*'— p.  94. 
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to  be  comiacted  together  only  like  the  excrements  of  certain  animals,  ^ipeciallj 
dogs,  whose  adherence  closely  resembles  that  of  the  pretended  worms.  These  we 
fhust  regard  only  as  the  excrements,  or  as  the  ova  of  the  fiat  worms,  instead  of 
confounding  them  together  with  the  latter,  as  some  modems  do,  who  ottght  to  have 
been  a  littte  mxrre  aecurate**  (p.  93.) 

And  at  page  91,  he  mentions,  "  Fernel,  Perdulcis,  and  some  others,  who 
wrongly  imagined  that  the  flat  and  long  worm,  which  the  ancients  described, 
was  nothing  bnt  a  chain  of  cucurbitary  worms  joined  together."  The  Solium 
"  M  a  single  wormy  and  not  many  vxyrms  joined  together,^*  (p.  311.) 

It  wonld  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  to  the  same  effect;  but  these 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  Andry,  so  far  from  asserting  the  composite 
nature  of  the  Cestoid  worms,  stoutly  and  expressly  maintains  the  opposite 
doctrine. 

As  little  is  Vallisnieri*  an  advocate  of  the  Polyzoic  theory.  In  the 
midst  of  a  somewhat  abusive  polemic  against  '^  U  Sign  or  Andry,"  be  never 
opposes  him  upon  this  point.  On  the  contrary,  he  brings  forward  every 
argument  within  bis  reach  in  support  of  the  monozoic  nature  of  the 
Tasnia,  in  order  to  force  into  greater  prominence  his  peculiar  speculation, 
that  tbe  cucurbitary  worm  is  something  of  an  altogether  distinct  nature 
from  the  flat  worm.  We  have  seen  that  Andry  describes  Taenia  and 
Solium  to  be  two  kinds  of  flat  worm,  the  cucurbitary  worm  (Proglottides 
of  Van  Beneden)  being  the  eggs  of  Tsenia  adherent  to  one  another. 
Vallisnieri,  on  the  other  hand,  having  compared  the  cucurbitary  worms 
with  the  joints  of  a  worm  which  he  had  identified  as  the  '*  Solium**  of  Andry, 
was  struck  by  their  resemblance,  and  justly  maintained  that  the  '<  Solium" 
was  an  aggregation  of  the  so-called  "cucurbitary  worms."  Upon  that 
very  ground,  however,  he  expressly  denies  its  affinity  with  Taenia;  assert- 
ing, that  what  Andry  says  about  the  Solium  having  a  head  is  all  a  mistake. 
There  are  two  kinds,  he  says,  of  true  worms,  and  two  kinds  of  false  womii 
The  true  worms  are  the  Taenia  and  the  "  Verme  lato,"  or  "  cucurbitary 
worm;"  the  false  worms  are,  the  "Fascia,"  and  the  "  Solium,"— these 
being  nothing  but  cucurbitary  worms  joined  together  voluntarily,  like 
'*  bats  in  autumn." 

The  resemblance  of  the  "cucurbitary  worm"  to  a  Distoma,  was 
evidently  appreciated  by  Vallisnieri,  for  he  compares  it  to  the  "  worms 
found  in  the  biliferous  ducts  of  cattle.*'  The  Taenia,  on  the  other  hand, 
is,  he  says,  a  worm  "  like  a  ribbon,  with  a  head,  neck,  long  belly  and  tiul, 
provided  with  an  alimentary  canal  along  its  whole  body,  with  other  organs 
and  vessels  necessary  for  a  single  animal  (ad  un  solo)."  p.  96. 

As  to  the  points  in  dispute  between  them,  Andry  and  Vallisnieri  were 
both  more  or  less  right,  and  both  more  or  less  in  error;  but  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  were  agreed  as  to  the 
monozoic  nature  of  the  true  Cestoid  worms.  The  Taenia  was  considered  by 
both  to  be  a  true  flat  worm.  The  "  Solium"  of  Andry  was  asserted  to  be 
a  flat  worm  by  that  writer;  but  it  was  denied  to  be  one  by  Vallisnieri. 
The  latter,  therefore,  in  affirming  the  composite  nature  of  the  Solium,  was 
was  by  no  means  countenancing  the  polyzoic  theory  of  Professor  Van 
Beneden. 

With  regard  to  Ruysch,  we  have  been  as  unsuccessful  in  finding  any 

«  Coniidenuiaiii  cd  Mpertenxo  iutorao  aUa  gvoeraxionl  dl  Tenid  d«l  oorpo  ooiuio.   VwAangi^v^ 
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passage  in  support  of  that  theory,  as  with  Andry.  In  the  '  ITieatruin 
Animalium/  De  InsecUs,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3,  Ruysch  says^  that  the  Tsauia  is. 
composed  of  ^'  many  parts,  each  of  which  is  like  a  gourd-seed.*'  We  think, 
then,  that  Professor  Van  Beneden  cannot  claim  the  authority  of  antiquity* 
for  his  view;  and  we  must  confess,  that  we  consider  he  has  still  less  right 
to  look  for  the  suffrages  of  his  contemporaries. 

It  sounds  ungrateful,  however,  to  dismiss  a  work  from  which  we  have, 
derived  so  much  instruction,  with  an  expression  of  fault-finding;  we  would 
rather  leave  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  impression  of  our  strong 
sense  of  its  merits,  and  of  its  value  as  the  most  important  contribution  to 
a  very  difficult  branch  of  zoology,  that  has  been  made  for  many  years* 


Abt.  IV. 

Southem  Medical  Reports :  carmating  of  General  and  Special  Reports  on  the 
Medical  Topography,  Meteorology,  and  Frewdsni  Diseases  qfthe/oQow- 
ing  Staies, — Lotdsicma,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Sfmth 
Caarilina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Arkansas,  Teniwssee,  Texas,  Califomui, 
Edited  by  E.  D.  Fenner,  M.D.,  of  New  Orleans.  Vol.  11.  ISoO. 
8vo,  pp.  498. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  had  already  impressed  us  very  favourably 
with  the  industry  and  activity  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  United 
States ;  the  second  volume,  now  before  us,  shows  no  falling  off.  We  can 
never  fail  to  feel  a  warm  interest  in  the  reputation  and  success  of  our  Trans* 
atlantic  brethren,  in  whatever  department  of  human  knowledge  they  may  be 
engaged.  It  is,  however,  in  literature  and  scienoe  that  we  are  most  closely 
related.  The  vanity  imputed  (not  ill-naturedly)  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  is  no  more  manifested  in  their  general  and  professional 
literature,  than  in  the  professional  literature  of  the  United  Kingdom — if  so 
much.  Of  the  English  republic  of  letters  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  it  is 
'^  one  and  indivisible;**  and  while  the  distant  provinces  look  to  the  parent- 
source  of  English  literature  with  respect,  nay,  we  may  even  venture  to  add, 
affectionate  reverence,  the  fundamental  principle  of  its  code  is  "  liberty^ 
equality,  fraternity."  With  very  distinct  feelings  of  fraternity  we  react 
Dr.  Logan's  account  of  his  dcnngs  in  the  distant  California,  and  the 
Beport  from  remote  Arkansas  by  Mr.  Coolidge,  of  the  United  States^  army. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Simonds  and  Dr.  Barton  excited  our  sympathy  for  their  efforts  to 
awaken  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  from  their  hallucination,  that  that 
large  oity,  with  an  annual  mortality  of  6 '22  per  cent,  or  1  in  16»  and  in 
which  "ow^y"  3000  persons  died  of  yellow  fever  alone  in  the  year  1847,  is 
by  no  means  an  unhealthy  place.  The  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  various 
medical  societies  or  associations  in  the  United  Stateef,  showed  very  con* 
clusively  that  they  and  we  are  one  body^  and  elicited  our  best  wishes  for 
their  prosperity. 

We  do  not  propose  to  make  a  critical  analysis  of  the  numerous  commu- 
nioations  contained  in  this  volume,  but  shall  simply  select  a  few  eaxerpUi, 
taking  those  which  are  most  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  the  British 
reodeiv  bat*  coftlially  recommending  th&  vdume  to  those  who  wish  to 
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enlarge  tlieir  views  as  to  medical  meteorology,  hjg^ve,  general  patiiokgry 
and,  in  purticnlaT,  the  pathology  of  fevers,  and  general  tberapeutiea. 

BetoHan  of  Temperature  to  Tdhw  Fever. — Dr.  BartoH  obeerves,  in  his 
Essay  on  tbe  Meteorology,  Vital  Statistics,  Ac.,  of  Louisiana, 

*'  It  has  already  been  proved,  in  relation  to  yellow  fever  in  Philadelplua,  in  a 
series  of  years  from  1793  to  1S17,  embracing  many  epidemics,  that  it  occnrrcd  in 
no  year  when  the  average  thermometer,  at  three  o'clock,  was  under  70^  during  the 
summer,  and  that  tbe  extent  and  malignancy  of  the  disease  was  proportioned  to  the 
extent  in  which  it  exceeded  that  height ;  and  that  the  averaj^e  temperature  of  June 
and  JuIy  at  tliat  period  [hour  ?]  governs  the  season  in  relation  to  health,  insomuch 
that  if,  oy  the  1st  August  in  any  year,  the  average  shall  be  below  that  degree,  we 
'  should  feel  full  confidence  that  during  that  season  yellow  fever  will  not  occur.  In 
relation  to  this  country  [Louisiana],  although  this  precise  degree  does  not  apply 
in  an  examination  I  have  made  of  some  nineteen  years,  yet  the  principIeT  that  the 
salubrity  of  the  city  greatly  depends  upon  the  elevation  of  the  temperature,  is  fully 
borne  out."  (p.  109.) 

Dr.  Barton  writes  somewhat  obscurely,  a  fault  much  too  commoa  with 
medical  authors;  but  tbe  facts  he  records  are  interesting.  The  want  of 
exact  coincidence  between  Philadelphia  and  Louisiana  he  thinks  m»y  be 
explained  by  tbe  circumstance,  that  tbe  latter  State  (including  New 
Orleans)  is  in  a  ''transition-state."  Dr.  Barton  points  attention  very 
emphatically  to  the  hj/ffrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  extreme 
variations  in  which,  he  shows,  exercise  an  important  influence  on  public 
health,  tbe  development  and  spread  of  epidemics,  &c.  We  regret  that  our 
restricted  space  will  not  permit  of  extensive  quotations.  We  trust,  how- 
ever, that  Dr.  Barton  will  steadily  pursue  bis  investigations  on  this  point 
of  medical  meteorology,  as  we  are  satisfied  that  important  results  will  ulti- 
mately reward  labours  sufficiently  persevering.  Referring  to  the  modify- 
ing influences  of  bodies  of  water.  Dr.  Barton  remarks : 

"  My  impression  is,  that  Lake  Pontchartrain  will  actually  one  day  materially  aid 
hi  protecting  New  Orleans  from  the  violence  of  pestilences,  by  famishing  a  mode- 
rate moisture  to  the  atmosphere,  and  lessen  that  desiccating  power  that  usually 
prevails  at  those  periods  when  the  swamps  to  the  east  and  nortn-east  of  us  are  dried 
up.  The  modifying  influence  of  a  body  of  water  of  less  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  is 
conclusively  shown  by  the  difference  between  the  two  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  where  it  runs  east  and  west,  the  south  side  having  a  milder  climate —vegeta- 
tion earlier  advances  in  the  spring — the  cane  has  a  mnger  period  to  mature  in 
autumn,  and  fruits  that  are  occasionally  cut  off  by  the  severity  of  weather  on  the 
north  bank,  are  uninfiuenoed  on  the  other."  (p.  115.) 

We  ought  just  to  remind  Dr.  Barton,  that  he  would  not  do  well  to  ignore 
all  experience  as  to  the  action  of  marsh  emanations.  He  seems,  also,  to  over- 
look an  important  point  in  the  bygrometric  relations  of  tbe  atmosphere  to 
epidemic  disease— namely,  that  the  aqueous  vapour  therein  renders  febrific 
emanations  more  eoluble,  consequently  more  accumulative  in  tbe  atmo- 
sphere, and  more  transmissible  from  person  to  person,  or  from  town  to 
town.  Hence  the  efiect  of  sudden  calms  (calms  being  always  attended,  as 
Dr.  Barton's  tables  prove,  by  a  large  increase  of  vapour)  on  tbe  outbreak 
and  spread  of  epidemics;  hence,  also,  in  an  auxiliary  degree,  the  injurious 
epidemical  influences  of  damp  situations  and  dampness.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  well  known,  that  certain  epidemics  are  arrested  by  states  of  the 
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atoMMSpfaere,  la  whleh  it  10  nmxiy  deprived  of  vapour.  TbuS;  aa  intense 
frost,  or  a  very  drj  wind  (as  the  sirocco),  will  stop  the  82)read  of  variola. 
Borne  such  hygrometric  cause  is  in  operation  in  the  village  of  Lowndes- 
boro',  Alabama^  of  which  Dr.  Wooten  relates  the  following  circumstance : — 

"  The  village  is  divided  by  a  street  of  one  hundred  feet,  running  north  and  south, 
there  being  but  a  single  row  of  habitations  between  the  street  aad  the  brow  of  the 
ridge ;  and  it  Lb  a  fact,  very  generally  observed  and  admitted,  that  persons  residing 
in  this  row  west  of  the  street  are  more  subject  to  disease  than  those  on  the  east. 
In  1845,  there  occurred  a  remarkable  circumstance,  bearing  on  this  point,  which 
may  be  worth  relating.  A  mixed  and  irregular  form  of  scarlet  fever  prevailed. 
There  were,  upon  the  west  side  of  the  street — ^the  dwellings  generally  fifty  or 
sixtv  yards  from  it — eleven  families,  most  of  them  containing  a  large  number  of 
chiloren.  The  three  first  cases  occurred  on  the  same  day,  at  three  different  houses ; 
one  at  the  north  end  of  the  street,  another  three  hundred  yards  south  of  this,  and 
the  other  two  hundred  yards  still  further  south,  between  which  and  the  south  end 
c^  the  town  there  was  but  one  more  house  on  that  side  of  the  street.  Upon  that 
side  of  the  street  there  occurred  about  thirty-five  cases  and  four  deaths,  while  not 
a  single  decided  case  occurred  on  the  east  side,  where  the  larger  part  of  the  popu- 
lation resided.  This  visitation  was  not  brought  hither  by  contagion ;  every  fact 
disproved  the  idea^  and  it  was  not  transmifl8i&  from  one  person  to  another  here, 
because  families  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sufferers  escaped  entirely,  while  com- 
munication was  not  forbidden^  and  many  members  of  the  suffering  families  escaped 
it."  (p.  334.) 

Such  statenaents  are  not  uncommon  in  the  histories  of  contagious  and  in- 
fectious epidemics,  and  deserve  much  more  careful  investigation  than  they 
have  had  hitherto.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  curiously 
similar  the  facts  and  inferences  in  the  above  extract,  regarding  the  outbreak 
and  spread  of  scarlet  fever,  are  to  many  stated  in  regard  to  epidemic 
cholera,  even  to  the  same  assumptions,  and  the  same  proving  hy  negatives. 

The  influence  of  barometric  changes  has  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Barton, 
by  means  of  the  vital  statistics  of  Mexico. 

"  This  lar^e  and  magnificent  capital  of  that  once  wonderful  people  is  situated 
at  an  elevation  of  about  7700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  our  level  [New 
Orleans],  and  accordingly,  (hsease  is  here  modified  by  a  pressure  and  elasticity  due 
to  a  removal  of  near  15,000  pounds  weight  ....  and  what  we  should  theoretically 
anticipate  ftrom  this  condition  of  things,  is  actually  found  to  take  place,  and  that 
the  diseases  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  with  a  few  of  the  liver  (and  tnese  mostly  of 
abscess),  and  a  large  proportion  of  dropsies,  contribute  nearly  thirty-four  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  mortality,  calculated  from  an  aggregate  of  a  series  of  years  most  care- 
fully by  myself."  (p.  118.) 

Dr.  Barton  also  calls  attention  to  the  recurrence  of  meteorological  cycles, 
especially  that  of  seventeen  years — a  cycle  made  out  principally  from  the 
recurrence  of  cholera  and  other  epidemics,  and  from  the  fact  of  the  cane 
dying  and  being  reproduced,  flights  of  pigeons,  visitations  of  locusts,  may- 
flies, Sue.,  at  intervals  of  seventeen  years. 

Epidemic  boils  and  abscesses  appear  to  have  been  prevalent  during  the 
year  IS50  in  certain  portions  of  the  United  States.  This  is  an  inter- 
esting iact,  because  they  have  also  been  unusually  prevalent  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Dr.  Andrew  Kilpatrick,  in 
bis  report  on  the  '  Medical  Topography,  dec.  of  Trinity,  Louisiana,'  observes : 

"There  have  been  an  unusual  number  of  abscesses  and  boils  since  the  subsidence 
of  the  water,    1  have  inquured  of  my  cor^frhres  the  cause  of  this,  and  the  opinions 
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tli«  TficrftHis.  One!  charges  it  to  the  late  oTeiflow,  uiol^ier  to  the  want  of  rmta- 
tion,  and  another  to  the  dry  fall,  by  which  the  blood  has  beooroe  thidcened  and 
enriched."  (p.  178.) 

Dr.  Arnold  noticed  that  prickly  heat  and  boils  prevailed  to  a  great  extent 
in  Savannah  (Georgia)  during  the  summer  of  1850,  previously  to  an  out- 
break of  the  "  dengue"  (the  scarlatina  rheumatica  of  Copland),  which  we 
shall  presently  notice.  Precisely  the  same  facts  were  observed  with 
reference  to  Sullivan's  Island,  South  Carolina.  In  June  and  July,  1850, 
"  prickly  heat  {lichen  tropicus)  was  universal — from  infante  to  threescore 
and  ten;  lichen  urticalua  QomTaon  \  herpes  frequent;  boils  were  almost 
universal ;  and  carbuncles  were  common. '^  And  again,  the  same  writer 
(Dr.  Porter,  of  the  United  States  army)  remarks,  as  to  the  phenomena 
which  ushered  in  the  "  dengue/* 

*'  On  a  person  covered  with  prickly  heat,  more  than  twenty  small  boib  from 
one  elbow  to  the  wrist  were  counted,  answering  the  description  of  the  phleff- 
monoid  varietv  of  the  denguists,  but  the  person  m  question  did  not  have  a  sinsnle 
eruption  of  the  epidemic  fever.  Cases  occurred  in  children,  long  before  the 
epiaemic  broke  out,  in  whom  boils  were  almost  universal  on  the  chest,  neck,  and 
scalp,  there  bcinff  at  the  same  time  nearly  a  perfect  sheet  of  prickly  heat.  They 
were  common  before  the  epidemic,  and  were  regarded  as  estival."  (p.  S79.) 

Dr.  Dickson,  of  Charleston  (South  Carolina),  notices  a  similar  state  of 
things  in  that  city,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Dengue.'  He  gives  nine  varieties 
of  the  eruption  which  accompanied  the  fever — as  to  his  seventh,  the 
"  phlegmonoid,"  he  observes: 

"  It  was  ascribed  to  the  heat  of  the  season  that  boils  were  so  common  and  trou- 
blesome, not  only  to  children,  but  among  adults.  Great  numbers  suffered  from  these 
annoyinff  tumours,  and  carbuncle  also  was  of  frequent  occurrence.  But  it  was 
among  tne  patients  recovering  from  fever,  or  in  its  second  stage,  that  these  affec- 
tions were  most  complained  of,  seeming  in  many  to  take  the  place  of  the  moce 
ordinary  eruptions."  (p.  38S.) 

In  those  cases  of  dengue,  in  which  the  pulse  was  slow  (so  low  as  forty) 
during  convalescence,  the  cutaneous  affection  assumed  the  erysip^tous 
character,  or  was  carbuncular.  The  intense  heat  of  the  summer  of  184K) 
was  also  remarkable  for  being  protracted,  and  this  would  suggest  a  cause 
for  the  cutaneous  affection,  if  it  had  been  general,  which  it  was  not.  Pr>- 
feasor  Diduon  remarks: 

''  Cutaneous  eruptions  were  almost  universal  [in  Charleston].  Adults,  who  had 
nev^  remembered  themselves  affected  with  pnokly  heat»  were  covered  with  it. 
The  cutaneous  integument  was  in  all,  either  irritated  or  excessively  relaxed  with 
profuse  sweating,  or  both.  Boils  were  a  common  infliction,  both  in  children  aad 
adults.  I  think  I  can  safely  say,  that  in  thirty  vears'  practice,  I  never  saw  any- 
thing comparable  with  it Anthrax  was  also  of  singularly  frequent  occnr- 

rence,  and  tormented  some  of  the  most  temperate  and  healthy  of  our  population. 
There  seems  to  be  some  reason  to  expect  that  the  skin  would  lie  the  seat  of  special 
determination  in  any  form  of  disease  that  might  arise  under  such  contingencies  of 
atmospheric  condition.  But  we  do  not  thus  arrive  at  any  suggestion  of  sufficient 
cause  for  the  effect ; — the  latter  being  local  and  circumscribed,  the  Uxmex  very 
extensively  diffused."  (p.  393.) 

Dr.  Wraggi  of  Charleston,  gives  rather  a  different  account  of  these  boils 
in  relation  to  the  ''dengue;**  we  subjoin  his  statement,  because  it  cor- 
responds, in  some  particulars,  with  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  disease  in 
this  country. 
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^  In  some  cases  the  ferer  appeared  to  be  vanting  entirdx.  The  patieott  would 
Buffer  for  one  or  two  days  with  pain  in  the  back,  head,  and  limba^  with  giddiness^ 
foul  tongue,  nausea,  restlessness,  and  fatigue,  all  of  which  symptoms  would  gra- 
dually wear  off,  and  then  would  follow  that  extraordinaij  weakoesSj  which  was 
perhaps  th^  most  important  of  all  the  symptoms  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view« 
After  a  few  days,  the  eruption  would  come  out  in  the  form  of  neat,  boils,  carbuncles, 
or  abscesses.  This  array  of  sequehe  would  satisfactorily  indicate  what  had  been  the 
matter."  (p.  400.) 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Dr.  Holt,  in  his  letter  to  the  editor 

g)r.  Fenner),  describing  the  "dengue"  as  it  prevailed  in  Woodville, 
ississippi,  makes  no  mention  of  boils,  either  as  premonitory  to,  or  coin- 
cident with,  the  disease.  The  eruption  is  described  by  him  as  being  similar 
to  that  of  measles,  although,  in  a  few  cases,  it  was  that  of  nettle-rash. 

In  this  country,  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of  boils,  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  has  been  generally  noticed;  but  there  has  been  no  particular 
mention  made  of  it  in  the  journals,  except  in  a  clinical  lecture  by  Dr.  Lay- 
cock,  of  York,*  and  one  or  two  casual  notices  in  the  Ltmcet.  Within  the 
last  few  months  there  have  been,  also,  allusions  to  .carbuncular  disease,  in 
the  returns  of  mortality  of  London  issued  from  the  Registrar-General's 
Office.  In  the  return  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31st,  IS52,  it  is 
remarked  (p.  4),  "  one  of  the  most  singular  facts  in  the  return  is  the  in- 
crease of  deaths  by  carbuncle,  which,  from  an  average  of  about  two,  rose  to 
seventeen  in  the  quarter.*'  If  we  take  "  phlegmon"  to  be  an  allied  affec- 
tion, it  is  observable,  also,  that  the  deaths  from  that  affection  were  nearly 
double  the  average.  These  facts  show  that  a  high  temperature  is  not  the 
exciting  cause.  This  state  of  things  continues  still,  for  we  find  the  deaths 
during  the  first  half  of  the  spring  quarter  to  be,  "  carbuncle,"  6,  "  phleg- 
mon," 7.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  when  boils  and  carbuncles  were 
so  prevalent  in  Charleston,  Sullivan's  Island,  <kc.,  that  is  to  say,  during  the 
summer  of  1850,  there  was  an  increased  mortality  from  carbuncles  in  Lon- 
don, the  number  registered  during  that  summer  being  9.  Dr.  Lay  cock 
had  noticed  this  increased  prevalence  about  a  year  and  a  half  previously  to 
the  date  of  his  lecture,  but  they  had  evidently  been  most  frequent  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1850.  He  describes  the  disease  as  continuing  for 
from  two  weeks  to  six  weeks.  The  eruption  assumed  three  forms,  the 
ecthymatous,  or  phlyctaenoid,  the  furuncular,  and  the  carbuncular — two  or 
more  of  these  occurring  in  the  same  case.  It  was  attended  by  general 
disturbance  of  the  health,  languor,  loss  of  appetite^  and  feverishness.  If 
persons  thus  affected  applied  a  blister  to  the  skin,  it  would  immediately  be 
followed  by  a  crop  of  boils.  So,  also,  the  irritation  of  a  poultice,  applied 
to  a  large  or  carbuncular  boil,  would  develope  a  line  of  furuncular  satellites. 
Dr.  Laycock  had  positive  information  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  over  a 
great  part  of  England.  Warm  purgatives,  the  warm  bath,  and  quinine, 
were  found  the  best  remedies,  with  water-dressing  to  the  boils. 

As  to  the  origin  or  etiology  of  this  disease,  little  is  known.  Dr.  Lay- 
cock  refers  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  traces  out  the  relations  of 
similar  epidemics  and  epizootics,  which  the  reader  would  do  well  to  refer 
to.     We  have  a  very  ancient  record  of  a  furuncular  epidemic  in  one  of  the 

*  On  •  New  Epidemic  Ezanthem :  a  clinical  lecture  delirered  at  the  York  Medical  School. 
Feb.  asth,  1851,  by  Tliomas  Liaycoclc,  M.D.,  Phyftician  to  the  York  Dispensary,  &c.  liondou 
Medical  Gazette,  of  March  7th,  1961  j  and  The  Medical  Times,  of  March  Sth,  1851. 
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books  of  Moses — imoiAy^  tke  plague  of  blains  and  boils  of  E^ypt;  «ftd, 
what  is  still  nunie  remarkable,  in  reference  to  the  epizooUe  origin  of  the 
disease — an  idea  which  Dr.  Laycock  seems  to  entertain — it  followed 
immediately  upon  an  epizootic  amongst  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians — "  a 
very  grievous  murrain.*  The  word  translated  "  blains"  is,  in  the  Septua- 
giut,  "  phlyctides,"  another  point  worthy  of  notice.  The  interest  tlus 
epidemic  funincular  disease  is  at  last  beginning  to  excite  in  England^  bas 
induced  us  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
to  these  various  facts,  with  the  hope  that  a  further  and  more  enlarged 
investigation  may  be  made  into  its  etiology. 

The  />ew^t«tf— Concurrently  with  the  boils,  and  subsequently  thereto, 
an  epidemic  fever  was  universally  prevalent  throughout  the  population  of 
certain  towns,  termed  the  "  Dengue,"  or  the  "  break-bone  fever."  Dr.  Cop- 
land has  already  given  this  a  place  in  nosology,  under  the  term  '^  Scarlatina 
Bheumatica."  *  It  has  had  various  other  names  given  to  it,  as  "  dandy," 
eruptive  arthritic  fever,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  term  "  peculiar,"  evidently  be- 
cause it  is  not  described  in  systematic  works.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable^ 
that  none  of  our  most  recent  systematic  writers  have  taken  notice  of  it, 
except  Dr.  Copland,  although  several  practitioners  had  recorded  their 
observations  on  the  disease  when  it  was  first  noticed,  twenty-five  years  ago. 
E.  g.,  Dr.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  gives  no  account  of  the  epidemic  in  his 
systematic  work,  yet  his  countryman.  Dr.  Dickson,  fully  described  it  when 
it  first  appeared  in  Charleston,  in  1828. 

Although  Dr.  Copland  states  that  "  the  first  account  of  its  existence  was 
brought  from  Rangoon,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  May,  1824,"  it  seems  pro- 
liable,  as  Professor  Dickson  shows,  that  it  is  the  same  disease  described  by 
Rush  in  1780.  It  was  in  Calcutta,  however,  in  June,  1824;  in  Berham- 
pore  and  places  in  its  vicinity,  in  March,  April,  and  May,  1825;  in 
the  island  of  St  Thomas  {West  Indies),  in  September,  1827;  in  Kew 
Orleans  in  the  spring,  and  in  Savannah  and  Charleston  in  the  summer,  of 
1828.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  in  Paris  about  the  same  time;  as 
a  very  curious  epidemic,  similar  in  one  or  two  leading  points  to  this  fever, 
previuled  in  certain  districts  of  that  city. 

Dr.  Mouat,  who  saw  it  at  Berhampore  in  1824,  says  it  was  characterized 
by  '*  the  suddenness  of  its  attack,  the  redness  and  watering  of  the  eyes,  the 
acute  pain  in  all  the  joints,  rendered  excruciating  on  the  slightest  touch, 
the  scarlet  or  crimson  efiSorescence  on  the  surface,  and  its  sparing  neither 
age,  sex,  nor  habit  of  body."  We  quote  the  following  from  Dr.  Holt's 
article  on  the  Dengue,  as  it  appeared  in  the  village  of  Woodville,  Missis- 
sippi, in  September,  1850.  It  commenced  about  the  first  of  that  month, 
and  by  the  first  of  October  there  were  very  few  in  the  village  who  were  not 
either  in  bed,  or  just  recovering  from  it.  The  duration  of  the  attack  was 
generally  from  four  to  six  days. 

"The  precursors  of  the  attack  were  those  usually  attendant  upoa  ordinarv  in- 
fluensssi,  patients  often  expressing  themselves  as  feeling  *  like  they  were  taking 
cold  ;*  then  a  distinct  chill,  followed  bv  a  high  grade  of  tebrile  excitemeut,  accom- 
panied with  agonizing  pain  in  the  heaa,  eyeballs,  back,  and  extremities,  and  often- 
times a  stricture  across  the  chest.  The  eyes,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  presented  a 
streaked  appearance  (yellow  and  red) ;  the  tongue  broad  and  moist,  out  heavily 

•  OictkNiuT  or  FmeUal  Medkane,  roL  Ui.  p.  SSs. 
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•coated;  thifst  aliglii,  and,  except  in  the  advatioed  cases,  <^en  Altogether  AhseUi ; 
•9d  the*  bowels  flenerally  evinoed  a  tendency  to  coiiBtipation«  During  the  fir^^s 
of  the  attack,  the  restlessness  was  a  most  distressuig  featuue  oi  the  disease;  idid 
throughout,  the  mind,  whether  the  patient  were  asleep  or  awake,  seemed  in  la 
dreammg  condition  [delirious  P] — confused  thoughts  and  painful  visions  being  con- 
stant!;^ present.  An  eruption,  similar  to  that  of  measles,  made  its  appearance  in 
many  instances ;  while,  in  a  few  cases,  the  eruption  was  that  of  nettle-rash.  The 
feyer  had  no  tendency  to  remission— one  paroxysm  with  no  return,  except  from  too 
(Ifreat  haste  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  leave  the  sick-room.  The  debuity  follow- 
log  the  attfick  was  excesedve ;  and  I  could  not  see  much  difference  in  this  respect, 
whether  tlie  attack  was  mild  or  severe.  It  is  proper  here  to  state  the  interesting, 
and  to  those  who  have  onjce  suffered  with  this  disease,  the  very  agreeable  fact,  that 
in  the  fall  of  1848  there  occurred  in  Woodville  some  fifteen  or  twenty  cases  of 
dengue,  and  that  but  one  of  those  was  attacked  last  fall.  These  were  more  ex- 
posed, too,  than  any  other  citizens  of  the  village,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  the 
only  individuals  that  escaped  in  their  respective  families,  and  consequently  suffered 
greatly  from  loss  of  rest  and  fatigue  in  nursing.  All  who  visited  Woodville  from 
tne  surroimding  country,  during  toe  prevalence  of  the  disease,  were  taken  sick  soon 
after  their  return  home.  The  country,  daring  the  summer  and  fall,  was  generally 
very  healthy,  notwithstanding."  (p.  43.) 

We  have  selected  this  milage  description,  because  we  think  epidemics 
generally  are  oiore  complicated  in  Urge  towns  with  other  febrific  causes,  or 
modifying  agencies. 

In  CharlestoQ — ^to  mention  an  example — scarlet  fever  both  preceded 
and  followed  the  outbreak ;  hence  the  probability  that  the  poison  of  tbat 
epidenuc  rendered  the  phenomena  of  the  dengue  of  a  mixed  character.  In 
the  same  way  arose,  probably,  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  eruption 
observed  by  Professor  Dickson — ^as  the  erysipelatous,  variolous  or  vari- 
cellous,  phlegmonoid,  purpurous.  The  miliary  or  urticarious^  and  the 
scarlatinous,  rubeolous,  lichenoid,  and  papulous,  seem  forms  of  the  specific 
eruption,  ^^ofessor  Dickson  (we  may  here  observe)  is  singularly  indegant 
4Ad  unclassical  in  his  nomenclature ;  the  termination  in  aw,  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  terms  used  by  him,  is  quite  unwarranted  either  by  idiom  or 
custom.  The  eruption  was  frequently  followed  by  desquamation.  The 
disease,  according  to  Professor  Dickson,  came  on  slowly  in  some  cases,  ba<) 
in  the  mcgority  suddenly  and  violently.     In  these, 

*'  The  patient  was  sei^d  with  severe  headache,  intolerance  of  light,  and  universal 
distxeas  and  oppressive  debility.  The  skin  was  hot  and  dry;  the  face  flushed; 
the  eyes  red  and  watery ;  the  pulse  tense^  ooick,  and  frequent.  The  naiieiLt  was 
exceedingly  restless,  and  soon  complained  of  intense  paias  in  baxjk  and  limbs,  and 
large  joints.  In  some  the  stomach  and  bowels  were  tne  seat  of  violent  pain.  Th^ 
febrile  paroxysm  was  of  very  various  duration ;  and  the  local  determinatoons  might 
also  vary,  except  as  to  the  head,  which,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  or  heard,  was 
universal^  affected.  In  some,  there  was  delirium  throughout  the  febrile  part  of 
Itoattaok.  I  noted,  carefully,  in  severid,  the  length  of  tile  first,  or  febrile  stage. 
•  .  .  .  The  average,  I  think,  was  about  thirty-six  hours.  In  a  few  instances;,'  it 
lasted  for  two  and  three,  and  seldom  for  four  aays.  I  saw  no  remissions  nor  inter- 
missions, but  heard  of  many  cases,  both  remittent  and  intermittent.  There  were  in 
the  fully-formed  attack  two  very  definite  stages,  with  an  interval  clear  of  fever. 
This  interval,  of  two  to  four  days,  was  sometimes  so  free  from  suflering,  that 
patients  would  rise  from  bed  and  lounge  about  the  house,  complaining  only  of 
debility.  .  .  .  But  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  aav,  they  woidd  again  yield  to  oi)preBsive 
malaise  and  weakness,  and  seek  the  recumbent  posture.  A  return  of  pain  in  the 
head  and  limbs,  if  it  bad  disfmpeared, — often  a  recurrence  of  febrile  excitement, — 
would  mark  the  access  of  this  second  stage.    The  tongue,  which  until  now  had 
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been  clean.  «nd  red,  would  put  on  a  tliick,  yellowifih  fur;  the  stomaeh  would  be 
more  or  less  nauseated— very  seldom  to  the  extent  of  retching  or  vomiting;  and 
ihis  state  of  things  would  remain  until,  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day,  some 
cutaneous  eruption  would  exhibit  itself,  usually  with  a  sense  of  heat  and  itching, 
i  .  .  With  the  subsidence  of  the  eruption  all  ailment  usually  disappeared,  but 
slowly  and  gradually.  Almost  all  oomplained  of  a  most  annoying  degree  of  mus- 
cular weakneas."  (pp.  385,  386.) 

In  some  the  eruption  occurred  in  the  first  stage,  but  these  had  in  it  the 
second  also.  The  epidemic  was  universally  prevalent;  numerous  large 
families  were  attacked,  vnthout  a  single  exception.  '-In  any  given 
domicile  the  attacks  tvere  apt  to  be  simultaneous,  or  in  rapid  succession; 
so  that  it  often  happened  that  there  was  in  a  family  no  one  well  to  attend 
the  sick."  The  latent  period  was  in  some  instances  only  a  few  hours, 
seldofti  longer  than  five  days.  Visitors  to  the  city  who  remained  only  a 
few  hours,  were  often  attacked  soon  after  their  return  home.  The  prognosis 
was  very  favourable,  death  by  the  disease  being  very  rare.  For  other 
particulars  we  must  refer  to  Professor  Dickson's  very  lucid  history,  only 
making  one  additional  quotation.  As  to  the  immunity  from  a  second 
attack,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Holt,  Professor  Dickson,  (who  was  the  only 
exempt  in  his  own  family),  having  had  it  probably  in  1828,  observes — 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  the  dengue  of  1828  gave  a  certain  degree  of  immunity 
from  the  epidemic  of  1850.  On  looking  over  my  notes,  I  find  among  the  names  of 
those  whom  I  then  attended,  several  of  the  few  exempts  of  this  year."  (p.  392.) 

The  question  arises,  What  is  the  nosological  position  of  this  epidemic  ? 
If  we  look  only  at  the  eruption,  we  ought  to  place  it  between  scarlatina 
and  rubeola.  Epidemics  of  scarlatina,  however,  occur  (as  all  practitioners 
practically  acquainted  with  the  disease  well  know),  manifesting  important 
variations  in  the  leading  symptoms.  It  has  been  observed  occasionally 
with  rheumatic  pains,  and  even  redness  and  swelling  of  the  joints,  as  a 
leading  symptom.  In  this  respect  scarlatina  presents  closer  relations  to  the 
dengue,  than  rubeola.  Nevertheless,  there  are  important  dififerences  between 
the  dengue  and  scarlatina,  which  are  so  obvious  that  we  need  not  mention 
them,  and  which  as  obviously  ally  the  new  epidemic  to  influenza.  There 
is  the  same  suddenness  of  attack,  the  same  cerebral  disturbance,  the  same 
prostrate  debility,  the  same  universality  and  simultaneousness,  the  same 
brief  latent  period,  the  same  evidence  of  infectiousness,  the  same  immunity 
from  a  second  attack.  The  principal  difference  is,  that  it  is  the  skin,  and 
not  the  pulmonary  mucous  surface,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  disease  in 
dengue;  and  perhaps  it  is  this  which  renders  the  articular  and  muscular 
ftfiTections  more  prominent  in  the  latter,  for  they  have  been  observed  in 
influenza  pretty  constantly,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  scarlet 
eruption  has  also  been  observed,  as  in  Bath,  in  the  epidemic  of  1782,  and 
on  various  other  occasions.  "  In  the  greater  number,**  observes  Dr.  Nutty, 
of  Dublin,  "  a  sweat  about  the  third  day  proved  critical ;  yet  in  several 
there  was  observed  an  efilorescence  on  the  skin,  like  the  measles,  or  a  red 
rash  with  violent  itching,  which  was  observed  to  carry  off  the  disorder 
more  completely  than  the  sweating."* 

*  Annals  of  Influenza,  or  Epidemic  Catarrhal  Ferer  in  Great  Britain  from  1ft  10  to  1837.  Prepared 
and  Edited  by  Theophilns  Thompson,  M.D..  p.  81. — This  is  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Sydenham 
Sodety,  and  will  afford  the  American  physicians  abundant  means  for  a  comparison  of  influenza 
with  the  dengue,  such  aa  no  other  work  coold  possibly  aflbrd.  It  ia  an  excdlc&t  iUustntion  of  the 
value  of  this  class  of  reprints,  and  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Sodety. 
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We  could  mention  other  points  of  similarity,  as  occaslonafly  enlarged 
glands  and  sore-throat,  sense  of  constriction  of  the  thorax,  red  and  watery 
eyes,  intense  headache,  absence  of  thirst,  the  duration  of  the  fever,  <fec. ; 
we  have,  however,  probably  mentioned  a  sufficient  number  of  important 
points  of  similarity  between  influenza  and  the  dengue,  to  attract  the 
attention  of  American  physicians  to  the  circumstance.  An  interesting 
point  of  d\ffere7ice  is  in  the  mortality ;  because  it  illustrates  how  little 
dangerous  the  merely  febrile  disturbance  is,  as  comj^ared  with  the  local 
complications.  In  the  two  diseases  we  have  compared,  the  febrile  pheno* 
mena  are  about  equal  in  intensity;  but  the  local  disorder  being,  in  the  one, 
seated  in  so  important  a  surface  as  the  respiratory,  the  mortality  is  com- 
paratively very  high;  in  the  other,  being  limited  to  the  derma,  it  is 
very  low. 

There  are  other  articles  in  this  volume  well  worthy  of  notice;  particularly 
one  by  the  editor  on  lead-poisoning,  from  the  lead  contained  in  the  water 
supplied  by  public  companies,  in  soda  water,  &c., — a  very  interesting  and 
important  document,  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  show  that  this  is 
the  hidden  source  of  numerous  diseases  in  town  populations.  The 
evidence  which  he  adduces  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  kind  already  familiar 
to  us;  but  we  think  it  worth  while  to  transfer  to  our  pages  the  following 
very  remarkable  case  of  lead- poisoning,  which  extended  over  a  period  of 
/our  years.  We  give  the  case  without  abridgment,  that  our  readers  may 
form  their  own  judgment  of  its  character.  It  b  recorded  by  Dr.  Edward 
Murphy,  of  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  who  thus  introduces  it : — 

"  X  submit  the  following  case  to  the  profession,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to 
further  investigation  into  tne  causes  of  neuralgia,  convulsions,  cachexia,  paralvsis, 
amaurosis,  mental  derangement,  &c.;  believing  that,  in  many  instances,  these 
affections,  with  other  anomalous  phenomena,  may  depend  on  a  latent  poison  either 
taken  into  or  generated  within  the  body.  I  am  further  urged  to  its  publication  by 
my  patient,  who  is  of  the  opinion,  that  many  cases  of  confirmed  bad  neaith  among 
meroantiie  men,  especially  in  small  towns,  may  have  a  like  insidious  origin. 

"In  giving  the  history  of  cases  of  indisposition,  extending  over  a  lon^  period 
of  time,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  good  deal  of  repetition  in  describing  the  state 
of  the  patient  from  time  to  time ;  but  as  I  am  strongly  impressed  vrith  the  belief 
that  the  above-named  aflfections  may  originate  from  a  poison  in  the  system,  I  have 
been  particular  in  jiving  the  condition  of  the  patient,  throughout  the  entire 
period,  at  different  times. 

"  Mr.  B  ■  ■,  merchant,  aged  42,  of  medium  height,  and  rather  stent  habit  of 
bodv — of  bilions  temperament,  and  sound  intellect — ^has  always  e&joyed  good 
health,  and  had  no  hereditary  llahilitv  to  disease ;  has  always  been  teioperate,  and 
a  dose,  but  active,  business  man.  During  September,  18^3,  had  a  sbght  attack 
of  autumnal  fever  of  short  continuance,  and  throughout  the  following  winter  had 
been  often  afflicted  with  pains  in  his  abdomen,  which  disturbed  him  a  good  deal. 

"  About  the  last  of  February,  1844,  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  several  davs, 
with  excessive,  intermitting  abdominal  pain,  and  obstinate  constipation  of  nis 
bowels,  but,  he  thinks,  without  fever,  and  was  treated  by  his  physicians  for  an 
attack  of  acute  peritonitis.  The  constipation  was  very  obstinate,  and  only  yielded, 
after  several  days,  to  very  large  doses  of  medicine.  But  I  consider  it  impossibk 
that  acute  infiammation  within  the  abdomen  should  have  continued  so  long  aa  this 
attack  did,  without  producing  some  orffanic  change  among  the  abdominal  viscera. 

*'  After  an  imperfect  recovery,  Mr.  K.  went  to  Louisville  on  business,  during 
the  following  March,  where  he  was  again  attacked  with  the  same  symptoms— 
theugh  Qot  qaite  of  the  same  severity — and  was  attended  by  a  distinguished 
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physiciaD,  who  prouounced  his  disease  to  be  abdomijaal  nearalgia^  stating,  that  it 
was  a  rather  frequent  complaint  among  mercantile  men  in  that  phice,  and  pre- 
scribed accordi^ly.  He  also  ^ve  it  as  his  opinion,  that  his  former  attack  was 
the  same  disease,  and  not  peritonitis.  Since  that  time,  Mr.  K's  complaint  has 
been  considered  neuralgia,  and  treated  as  such. 

"  From  that  time  up  to  the  22nd  February,  1S46,  he  has  been  suffering,  almost 
constantly,  with  e]Lcessive  pain  in  Iiis  abdomen,  racQating  from  thence  to  all  parts 
of  his  body,  often  of  very  great  severity ;  obstinate  constipation  of  his  bowels, 
accompanied  often  with  nausea  and  vomitmg  (the  patient  attributing  the  nausea  and 
vomitmg  to  the  very  large  doses  of  opium  which  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to 
take) ;  was  frequently  confined  to  his  bed ;  he  lost  flesh  and  strength,  notwith- 
standing a  constant  good  appetite,  and  had  a  bloated,  though  anaemic,  counte- 
nance. He  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  person  in  cachexia  from  malignant 
disease.  There  was  a  dirty  yellow  colour  of  the  skin,  with  a  yellow  discoloration 
of  the  albueinea  oculi,  simulating  jaundice  the  whole  time.  Sometime  during  this 
period,  he  DecEuue  affected  with  sli^t  paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
nngers  of  the  right  hand,  with  the  exception  of  the  index,  which  rendered  him 
unable  to  write ;  his  vision  became  impenect ;  there  was  great  mental  prostration, 
approaching  hypochondriasis, — indeed,  he  was  totally  unable  to  do  busint^ss 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  period,  from  mental  imbecility,  sometimes  being 
unable  to  perform  the  minutest  calculation,  or  to  attend  his  customers,  who  gene- 
rally considered  him  insane ;  was  very  irritable  the  whole  time. 

"  About  this  time,  Mr.  K.  was  attacked  with  what  was  thought  to  be  apoolectic 
£ts,  liaving  had  four  or  five,  and  on  the  24th  X  was  called  in  consultation.  He  was 
confined  to  his  bed,  veiy  pale  and  feeble ;  sensible,  although  very  weak  in  mind ; 
would  give  an  answer  in  relation  to  his  case,  and  immediat^^ly  forget  that  he  had 
done  so;  sometimes  became  alarmed  at  persons  present,  and  again  was  much 
terrified  at  absent  imaginary  enemies,  who  were  conspiring  against  him — a  state 
resembling  delirium  tremens;  speech^  faltering  and  nesitatine;  sight,  defective. 
His  face  was  frequently  affected  with  choreic  convulsions,  wnen  he  would  com- 
plain of  severe  shooting  pains  through  his  body,  and  of  which  he  was  in  constant 
dread ;  tongue,  soft  and  broad ;  pulse,  feeble,  but  idmost  natural  as  respects  fre- 
quency; bowels,  constipated;  stomach,  very  irritable;  chest,  perfectly  sound; 
sounds  and  rh  vthm  of  the  heart  natural ;  nothing  unusual  in  the  appearance  of 
his  urine;  although  very  feeble,  would  sit  up  for  a  short  time  wnen  desired. 
Considering  it  impossible  that  an  individual  should  have  four  or  five  fits  of  apo- 
plexy in  two  or  three  days,  without  anj  lesion  to  the  brain,  or  symptoms  denoting 
such,  and  on  carefully  interrogating  hu  family — the  physician  in  attendance  not 
haying  seen  him  in  a  fit — I  made  out  his  attacks  to  be  ot  an  epileptiform  character, 
bein^  preceded  by  the  horrid  scream  of  epileptics,  accompamed  with  evident  con- 
vulsions. I  advised  opening  the  boweb  by  active  pur^tives,  opiates,  nourishing 
diet,  blister  to  the  nucnie,  and  sulph.  quinia,  when  the  oowels  were  well  opened, 
and  took  my  leave,  after  assuring  nls  family  that  I  did  not  consider  his  present 
attack  to  be  apoplexy,  but  prooably  a  part  of  his  old  complaint,  and  gave  an 
unfavourable  pro^osis. 

"  Mr.  K.  remained  in  nearly  the  same  state,  but  without  another  fit,  until  the 
3rd  of  March,  when  I  was  again  called  in  and  associated  in  the  treatment  of  his 
case.  By  persistence  in  the  above  remedies,  to  which  was  added  wine  and  brandy, 
he  very  gradually  recovered  to  his  kte  state  of  health.  'W'hen  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  sit  up,  his  defective  vision  became  almost  complete  amaurosis, 
which  continued  some  time,  then  gradually  disappeared,  but  was  not  entirely  reco- 
vered from ;  the  patient  was  fully  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  caused  by  the  quinia 
he  had  been  taking,  although  never  more  than  six  grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  with  no  idiosyncrasy  to  its  action.  There  was  also,  at  tliis  time,  increased 
paralTsis  of  the  riffht  hand,  the  left  also  becoming  slightly  paralysed. 

"  it'rom  the  I6th  of  March,  at  which  time  my  attendance  ceased,  up  to  January, 
1847,  when  he  pbced  himself  in  my  bands  for  treatment  of  fistula  of  the  anus. 
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oompfioated  with  fissare,  he  continiLed  to  hare  the  same  attacks,  of  greater  or 
less  severity,  with  only  short  intervals  of  repose,  being  nearly  worn  out  with 
constant  suffering  and  bad  health.  As  opium  was  his  only  relief,  he  generally 
prescribed  for  himself  throughout  the  lengthened  period  o(  hi»  sickness,  eicept 
when  his  attack  was  unusuaUy  severe.  After  the  cure  of  his  fistula,  his  chsease 
returned  with  greater  severity,  and  of  a  more  aknning  appearance  than  ever. 

"  On  the  loth  of  June,  in  the  absence  of  his  regular  physician,  I  was  agam 
consulted.  Mr.  R.  was  confined  to  his  chamber  and  almost  to  his  bed,  the  mere 
wreck  of  his  former  self,  scarcely  able  to  sit  up,  weeping  from  excruciating  pain, 
and  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  express  a  wish  to  commit  suicide,  and  indeed  he 
was  afraid  he  should  do  so.  His  face,  pale  and  wan,  was  marked  by  the  deepest 
despair,  from  extreme  suffering,  imploring  me  strongly  for  relief;  wrists  entirely 
dro{)ped,  from  complete  panuysis — being  perfectly  helpless,  and  unable  to 
straighten  either  hand,  unless  by  the  aid  of  the  opposite  arm,  and  requiring  all  the 
care  of  an  infant,  in  being  fed,  washed,  &c.,  yet  a  comparatively  good  grip  with  his 
hands.  His  extremities  were  dwindled  away  to  the  mere  sheathi  of  we  muscles ; 
his  abdomen  seemed  to  be  the  centre,  as  usual,  from  which  his  pain  radiated,  and 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  could  persuade  him,  after  a  careful 
examination,  of  the  non-existence  of  organic  disease  there.  The  siiehtest  touch  of 
the  skin  over  the  umbilicus,  and  indeed  over  other  parts  of  the  bodjr,  produced 
such  terrific  pain  as  almost  to  throw  him  into  convulsions,  producing  all  the 
effects  of  an  electric  shock ;  while  the  greatest  pressure  over  the  same  putoe  gave 
him  no  uneasiness,  but  rather  relief:  his  bowels  were  always  constipated,  unless 
moved  by  medicine.  Was  the  constipation  produced  by  the  large  quantity  of 
opium  which  was  taken,  or  did  it  depend  on  paralysis  of  the  muscular  tunic  ot  the 
intestines  ?  There  was  sometimes  vomiting  of  a  greenish  watery  fluid ;  tongvie 
flat  and  broad ;  pulse  very  feeble,  and  more  frequent  than  natural ;  his  cachectic 
appearance  was  that  of  a  person  in  the  last  stage  of  malignant  disease ;  appetite 
comparatively  good ;  his  suffering  was  much  more  intense  during  the  night  than 
the  dav,  unless  relieved  by  excessively  large  doses  of  opium.  From  the  balls  of 
both  thumbs,  which  were  much  atrophied,  excruciating  pains  would  arise,  shooting 
with  great  severity  up  his  arms  and  shoulders,  to  the  back  of  his  neck  and  head; 
tiie  shoulders  were  affected  with  constant  pain,  especially  the  deltoid  muscles, 
which  also  were  slightly  paralyzed.  The  pain  in  his  lower  extremities  was  also 
very  severe,  commencing  in  the  soles  of  his  feet,  which  were  so  sore  that  he 
dreaded  to  touch  the  floor  with  them,  and  shooting  up  the  limbs  to  the  lumbar 
region  with  dreadful  suffering.  There  was  also  at  this  time  a  new  source  of  suf- 
fering— shooting  pain  through  his  testicles,  of  such  severity  as  almost  to  produee 
fainting ;  indeed,  to  see  him  in  his  suffering,  was  the  most  heart-rending  sight  I 
ever  witnessed,  and  I  was  greatly  astonished  to  see  how  any  human  being  oomd  so 
long  survive  so  much  and  such  constant  misery. 

"  I  stated  to  Mr.  R.,  which  I  had  done  several  times  before,  though  not  when 
attending  him,  that  be  presented  in  the  strongest  light  all  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  with  lead,  and  had  it  been  possible  that  he  could  in  any  manner  have 
tyeen  exposed  to  its  influence,  1  should  have  no  hesitation  in  attnbuting  all  his 
sufferings  and  bad  health  to  that  cause :  but  Mr.  R.  was  a  merdiant,  and  in  no 
way  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  lead,  or  any  of  its  salts,  in  his  business.  There 
were  no  lead  pipes  or  utensils  used  about  the  house ;  nor  had  he  taken  it  in  any 
form  as  medicine  during  his  whole  life.  The  autumn  before  the  commenoemeiftt 
of  his  sickness,  he  built  a  new  store  and  repaired  his  house,  which  were  painted  in 
the  usual  manner ;  and  this  was  the  only  exposure  to  the  influence  of  lead  to 
which  he  could  refer.  I,  however,  considered  that  this  oould  not  be  the  cause  in 
itself,  as  I  thought  it  impossible  that  its  influence  could  have  extended  over; a 
period  of  nearly  four  years. 

"  His  case  seemeu  perfectly  hopeless,  and  I  firmly  believed  he  would  Uever 
leave  his  chamber  again  alive.  As  all  the  remedies  recommended  fbr  neundgfia 
had  beeu  exhausted  without  any  benefit,  and  as  he  bad  taken  ^  much  medlcme 
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from  time  to  time,  that  his  stamach  gpiTe  way  almost  at  the  bare  mention  of  it,  I 
felt  very  much  at  a  loss  what  to  adnse.  I,  however,  advised  Mr.  R.  to  snbiniC 
to  an  alterative  course  of  mercury,  aa  a  last  resort ;  giving  him  to  understand 
that  I  considered  neuralgia,  convulsions,  and  various  anomalous  affections,  might 
depend  upon  a  cachectic  state  of  the  body,  from  some  poison  either  taken  into 
or  generated  within  it,  and  preventing  its  proper  nutrition,  and  which  might  be 
controlled  or  removed  by  a  course  of  mercui^,  as  constitutional  syphilis  and  makria 
often  were ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  possible  it  might  produce  a  new  action  in  his 
system.  Thda  he  dreaded  very  much,  and  offered  a  great  many  objections,  whidi 
1  removed;  but  he  declined  for  the  present. 

"  June  17. — ^To-day  Mr.  R.  consented  to  take  mercury.  I  gave  him  a  one-grain 
blue  pill,  four  times  a-day,  with  an  occasional  aperient,  and  continued  the  opium 
to  refieve  his  sufferings.  I  applied  blisters  over  various  parts  of  his  spine,  which 
increased  his  pain  so  much,  tnat  I  was  obliged  to  heal  them  directly.  Hiis  treat- 
ment was  continued  about  three  weeks,  with  an  occasional  rubbing-m  of  mercurial 
ointment  over  his  abdomen,  when  a  considerable  improvement  was  manifest. 
Treatment  continued. 

"  July  15. — ^Was  sununoned  to  Mr.  R.,  when  I  expected  another  unfavourable 
turn  in  nis  disease  had  taken  place,  but  was  agreeably  disappointed  in  finding  him 
much  relieved  and  improving,  and  down  stairs.  The  statement  which  I  had  before 
repeatedly  made  to  him,  that  he  presented  all  the  phenomena  of  poisoning  with 
lead,  maae  a  veij  strong  impression  on  his  mind,  so  much  so,  that  it  constantly 
occupied  his  mind,  and  just  brought  to  his  recollection  that  he  had  been  in  the 
habit,  for  many  years,  of  chewing  lead,  and  that  this  habit  extended  so  far  back 
that  he  was  unable  to  date  its  commencement.  Formerly,  bdng  very  fond  of  his 
gun,  he  frequently  took  hunting  excursions,  on  which  occasions  he  always  had 
a  piece  of  bullet  or  shot  in  his  mouth ;  when  in  the  store,  he  seldom  ever  pa»ied 
by  the  box  containing  the  shot  without  putting  some  in  his  mouth  to  chew.  But 
wnat  he  most  liked,  from  its  agreeable  taste,  and  of  which  he  chewed  a  great  deal, 
was  the  lead  lining  of  tea-boxes ;  besides,  he  considered  that  the  pressure  of  the 
teeth  on  the  metal  enabled  him  the  better  to  bear  his  pain.  I  immediately  replied, 
that  the  cause  of  all  his  suffering  and  bad  health  was  perfectly  clear,  and  at  onoe 
assured  him  that  he  might  vet  be  a  sound  man.  I  at  once  examined  his  gums,  for 
Dr.  Burton's  symptom,  ana  found  the  blue  line  over  four  or  five  teeth.  I  consi- 
dered the  case  fairly  made  out,  and  never  felt  so  much  rejoiced  as  at  that  moment, 
to  think  that  an  individual,  after  such  a  prolonged  period  of  suffering  and  bad 
health,  whom  all  considered  aa  beyond  recovery,  and  almost  in  the  grave,  should, 
by  this  discovery,  be  yet  restored*  to  health  and  usefulness.  Not  so  my  patient, 
however ;  he  was  very  sceptical  of  my  prognosis,  not  conceiving  it  possible  that 
his  disease  could  have  originated  from  what  to  him  appeared  so  shght  a  cause. 
I  assured  him  that  his  case  always  appeared  a  very  strange  one  to  me,  and  I  was 
always  astonished  to  think  that  a  healtby  individual,  as  he  had  always  been,  should 
have  been  reduced  to  such  a  protracted  state  of  bad  health,  without  any  organio 
disease,  unless  from  some  evident  cause,  which  had,  at  last,  been  discovered ; 
that  it  was  now  rendered  almost  certain,  that  his  first  attack — which  was  consi- 
dered acute  peritonitis— and  many  subsequent  ones,  were  attacks  of  lead  colic. 
Further,  that  his  attack  of  autumnal  fever,  from  which  I  date  the  commencement 
of  his  disease,  had  probably  produced  a  debilitated  state  of  the  body,  rendering  it 
more  suscepUUe  to  the  inliuence  of  minute  portions  of  the  metal.  AlsoTtnat 
nearly  eveiy  symptom  which  writers  have  laid  down  as  indicating  poisoning  with 
lead,  had  m  this  case  been  repeatedly  and  severely  manifested;  and  the  only 
reason  why  he  did  not  before  recover,  was  the  oontmued  renewal  of  the  poisen 
whenever  he  was  present  where  it  could  be  obtained.  Also,  that  we  were  now 
in  a  f^  way  of  proving  it ;  the  cause  being  discovered,  would  in  future  be 
avoided,  and  ne  would  continue  well  I  pointed  to  the  present  amelioration  of  his 
disease  from  the  treatment  he  was  pursuing,  as  a  favourable  indication  tiuit  it 
depended  on  some  removable  oause^  as  idiopatliio  neuralgia  of  such  long  itan<big 
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ytaA  sddom  benefited  by  any  treatment.  From  all  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  had 
to  urge  a  number  of  reasons  to  eonyince  my  patient  of  the  real  nature  of  his 
case,  oat  without  convincing  him.  I  added  aoia  sulph.  aromat.  to  the  former  reme- 
dies, and  by  the  1st  of  Ao^st  his  pains  had  nearly  entirely  subsided,  his  bowels 
were  acting  naturally,  and  ne  left  off  medicine,  even  opium,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  commencement  of  his  sickness.  I  ordered  splints  to  his  wrists  and  hands, 
which  gradually  recovered  their  natural  state. 

"  Mr.  K  entirely  recovered  his  health  in  every  respect,  and  has  continued  well 
up  to  the  present  time  (Eebruary,  1850),  being  a^in  a  strong,  active  business 
man.  He  thinks  that  the  extensor  muscles  of  his  wrists  and  fingers  are  not 
quOe  so  strong  as  before  his  disease  commenced;  which  is  probably  true,  as 
muscles  which  nave  long  been  inactive  require  frequent  and  strong  exercise  to 
recover  their  proper  tone,  which  cannot  be  given  to  these  muscles ;  tneir  function 
being  merely  extension,  they  cannot  be  exercised  to  any  extent :  however,  the 
defect  is  very  slight  indeed. 

"  JRemarks.—ist.  In  consulting  aU  the  authorities  within  my  reach,  I  have  not 
found  a  single  case  having  any  resemblance  to  this ;  yet  nearly  every  symptom 
described  by  the  various  authors  I  have  consulted  as  belonging  to  or  arising  from 
poisoning  with  lead,  with  the  exception  of  apoplexy,  which  generally  terminates  the 
case  in  death,  were  all  combined  m  this  case,  ana  fully  manifested.  Indeed,  this 
case  would  in  itself  t^ord  all  the  materials  for  a  complete  histonr  of  the  toxico- 
logical  effects  of  lesad  on  the  human  system.  It  also  shows  that  tne  effects  are  the 
same,  whether  produced  by  the  metal  itself,  or  its  various  salts ;  probably  the 
former  is  converted  into  oue  of  the  latter,  in  all  instances,  before  it  is  absorbed 
into  the  system.  Further,  I  think  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred,  from  this  case, 
that  lead  is  a  cumulative  poison ;  and  when  once  the  body  has  been  brought  under 
its  influence,  very  minute  quantities  are  sufficient  to  keep  up  its  effects.  Also, 
that  although  the  effects  of  poisoning  with  lead  are  very  distressing,  yet  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  very  dan^rous  to  life,  even  when  long  continued  in  small 
quantities. 

"  2nd.  We  have  here  additional  evidence  of  the  effects  of  a  latent  poison,  either 
taken  into  or  generated  within  the  body,  in  producing  and  keeping  up  neuralgia, 
convulsions,  cachexia,  mental  imbecility,  paralysis,  amaurosis,  &c.,  snowing  the 
necessity  of  tracing  these  affections,  and  various  other  anomalous  phenomena,  to 
causes  of  this  nature,  in  many  instances. 

"  3rd.  The  beneficial  influence  of  mercury  in  controlling  the  effects,  or  removing 
latent  poisons  from  the  body,  was  strikingr^  manifested  m  this  case.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  low  state  of  the  patient,  I  (fid  not  like  to  venture  on  a  larger  dose 
ttian  the  one  given,  believing  it  to  be  more  advantageous  to  introduce  the  m^icine 
gradually,  than  to  produce  a  sudden  or  violent  effect,  which  I  considered  would 
only  add  to  his  danger.  Now,  in  iuflammation  the  case  is  different ;  this  process 
being  certain  to  damage  the  part  in  which  it  is  located,  or  to  destroy  life  if  not 
checked,  we  wish  to  have  the  influence  of  the  medicine  on  the  system  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  produced,  where  the  case  demands  it.  It  was  reaUy  cuiious  to  see  how 
symptom  after  symptom  gradually  gave  way  horn  day  to  day,  the  patient  gaining 
flesh  and  strength,  eind  yet  the  only  sensible  effect  of  the  medicine  ascertainable 
was  an  indistinct  mercurial  fetor  of  tiie  breath  once  or  twice. 

"  4th.  This  case  is  very  instructive  in  another  point  of  view, — the  great  neces- 
sity in  all  cases  of  tracing  diseases  to  their  causes;  exemplifying  the  old  adage, 
'  iSaX  knowing  the  disease  is  half  its  cure ;'  for  it  was  only  by  the  frequent  repe- 
tition that  his  case  resembled  the  effects  of  lead  on  the  boay,  that  the  patient  was 
brought  to  the  recollection  of  his  ahnost  fatal  habit. 

''5th.  As  the  great  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the  science  of  medi(Hne  is  the 
almost  universal  tendency  amongst  its  cultivators  to  draw  sweeping  genemliEations 
from  a  sinde  or  a  few  cases,  I  snail  close  this  too  lengthy  paper  oefore  I  induls^ 
too  much  uiat  way;  yet  a  great  many  beautiful  illustrations  of  disease,  and  useful 
reflieotions»  might,  ia  my  opinion^  be  drawn  from  this  sin^  case.    I^  kowerer^ 
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venture  to  think  that  no  one,  in  reading  the  history  of  this  case,  its  happy  termiiui- 
tion  in  perfect  and  robust  health,  the  patient  continuing  so  up  to  the  present  time, 
can  for  a  moment  doubt  but  that  all  the  extreme  sodSering  and  disease  before 
mentioned  were  rightly  attributed  to  the  cause  assigned. —  W^Um  Lameei^ 
Ji*^,  1850/'  (pp.273— 280.) 

We  must  not  pass  over  a  very  extraordinary  paper  by  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Cartwright,  read  before  the  Medical  Association  of  Louisiana^  in  which  the 
author  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  negro  races  constitute  a  debased 
species  of  man,  so  different  by  his  natural  conformation  from  the  white 
race,  that  it  is  "  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  state  and  well- 
being  of  society,  that  the  latter  should  be  subjected  to  different  laws  and 
institutions  from  the  former."  In  the  course  of  his  arguments^  he  repre- 
sents British  physiologists  as  distorting  the  facts  of  science, — mentioning 
"  a  certain  Dr.  Robert  Bentley  Todd," — "  also  James  Cowles  Prichard, 
author  of  .  .  .  cvn  abolition  work,  disguised  under  the  pretence  that  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  would  be  impeached,"  dbc.^ — meaning  Dr.  Prichard*s 
immortal  *  Besearches.'  The  whole  article  breathes  the  ^irit  of  a  tyrant, 
and  particularly  of  a  tyrant  over  dark-coloured  men.  We  might  excuse 
the  truculency  and  vulgarity  of  the  author,  as  an  associate  of  slave-owners, 
if  it  were  not  obvious  that  OTie  drop  of  negro  blood  in  his  brother  white 
man*s  veins  would  be  to  him  a  warrant  to  adl  and  make  gain  of  that 
brother.  It  is,  however,  an  agreeable  circumstance  to  learn  from  Dr. 
Cartwright,  that  the  large  majority  of  the  medical  profession — ^his  country- 
men— repudiate  his  notions,  and  agree  with  James  Cowles  Prichard  and 
"  one  Dr.  Robert  Bentley  Todd."  We  do  not  fear  that  our  brethren  in 
the  United  States  will  be  such  renegades  to  science*  and  humanity,  as  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  biassed  either  by  "  British  abolitionists"  or  Louisiana 
man-dealers.  They  will,  we  are  satisfied,  diligently  and  (if  let  alone)  safely 
work  out  the  difficult  problem,  which  the  presence  of  so  large  a  number  of 
the  coloured  races  amongst  the  whites  developes  for  solution.  One  propo* 
sition  they  will  stand  by — ^that  oppression  will  never  raise  a  debased  race, 
although  it  will  degrade  a  superior  race ;  and  that  the  best  way  to  elevate 
a  man,  is  to  treat  him  as  a  man. 

We  cannot  close  our  notice  of  this  volume,  without  mentioning  one  or 
two  fiacts  which  we  have  collected  from  it.  In  its  advertising  sheets 
there  are  twenty  public  medical  schools  announced,  aa  attached  to 
either  colleges  or  universities :  amongst  the  names  of  the  professors  we 
recognise  some  with  a  European  reputation.  Again :  the  list  of  exchange 
journals  (placed  under  the  head  of  "  literary  notices")  comprises  thirteen 
medical  journals  or  periodicals  published  in  the  United  States,  Two  of 
these  are  reprints — namely,  this  journal  and  Banking's  Abstract;  the 
remainder  are  American,  and  comprises  one  weekly,  one  semi-monthly,  five 
monthly,  and  four  bi-monthly  periodicals.  When  we  remember  that  the 
population  of  the  United  States  does  not  yet  equal  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  these  two  facts  as  to  the  medical  educational  institutions  and 
periodical  press  of  the  former  are  very  significant. 
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Art.  V. 

Mcdadiee  de  FAlgerie,     Far  le  Docteur  A.  Haspel. 

On  the  JHaecteea  of  Algeria,  Being  cm  Account  of  tite  Ccmeee,  Nature^ 
cmd  Treatment  of  the  Endemo-JSpidendc  Diseases  of  ike  Fravince 
of  Oram.  By  Augustus  Haspel,  M.D.  Vol.  II. — Faris,  1853.  8vo^ 
pp.  430. 

The  present  volume  is  no  unworthy  sequel  to  the  one  we  recently  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers;  presenting,  like  it,  a  happy  union  of  philo- 
sophical generalization  and  practical  tact,  and  dealing  heavy  blows  at  the 
80- called  ''  physiological"  system  of  medicine,  which  still,  in  spite  of  all 
that  is  said  to  the  contrary,  holds  far  too  great  an  empire  in  the  Paris 
schools.  The  former  volume  exhibited  the  pathogenetic  effects  of  the 
Algerian  climate,  as  manifested  in  the  Liver;  and  the  present  one  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Dysentery,  and  the  various  forms  of 
Paludal  or  Miasmatic  Fever.  For  such  of  our  readers  as  have  become 
femiliarized  with  the  subject  by  the  works  of  our  own  writers  upon  the 
diseases  of  warm  climates,  the  views  here  advanced  possess  little  novelty; 
but  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  out  these  analogies  as  deve- 
loped by  writers  of  ability,  stationed  in  difiPerent,  though  similar,  fields  of 
observation. 

DTSENTEBT. 

M.  Haspel's  experience  in  Algeria  soon  convinced  him,  that  to  consider 
this  disease  as  a  mere  colitis,  as  taught  in  the  French  schools,  was  to 
take  far  too  limited  a  view  of  its  pathology.  In  the  following  extracts  he 
expresses  his  idea  of  its  nature,  as  seen  in  Algeria,  and  of  the  relationship 
it  bears  to  the  other  endemic  flections  of  the  country : 

"  To  consider  the  entire  disease  as  an  inflammation  of  the  colon,  is  to  take  within 
our  view  a  mere  comer  or  fragment  of  the  pathological  picture,  and  to  risk  the 

commission  of  serious  therapeutical  errors There  are  certain  pathological 

conditions,  which,  while  they  certainly  possess  great  affinity  to  inflammation,  mujst 
nevertheless  not  be  confounaed  with  it, — such  as  congestion,  vital  turgescence,  and 
nervous  erethism.  It  is  only  in  conseaaence  of  the  disease  having  oeen  incom- 
pletely studied  in  its  advanced  stages  atone,  and  upon  the  dead  body,  that  it  has 
oeen  set  down  as  being  always  of  a  truly  inflammatory  character. '  To  get  at  an 
exact  idea  of  its  nature,  the  affection  must  be  especially  examined  at  its  commence- 
ment, as  well  as  in  relation  to  its  causes,  its  general  phenomena,  its  progress,  and 
its  treatment.  The  utility  of  most  of  the  published  cases  is  impaired  by  their  hav- 
ing no  commencement. 

"I  am  well  aware  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  ideas,  and  our  inveterate 
habits  of  thought,  the  statement  that  dysentery  is  a  general  affection  springing 
from  miasmatic  poisoning,  and  inducing  vital  reaction,  especially  in  the  ahmentary 
canal,  in  the  form  of  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  large  intestine,  and  some- 
times exhibiting  itself  by  hepatic  fluxion  or  paroxysmal  fever,  will  be  received  by  a 
great  number  of  pathologists  as  a  mere  chimera.  .  •  .  .,  But  the  diseases  produced 
by  paludal  emanations  are  essentially  the  same,  differing  only  by  the  forms  they 
assume  or  the  more  marked  character  of  their  symptoms.  Intermittent  fever  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  constant  of  these  symptoms ;  but  are  we  on  this  account 
to  consider  it  as  the  sole  disease  produced  b^  marsh  influences  ?  Mav  we  not  also 
apply  the  term  miasmatic  poisoning  to  that  which  exhibits  itself  only  by  hepatic  or 
dysenteric  symptoms?    Then,  dysentery,  hepatic  congestion,  and  mtermittent 
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fever,  become  symptoms  which  are  associated,  and  the  exi>iession  of  the  diffeicnt 
stages  through  which  the  general  condition  passes  to  attain  the  fortunate  or  £kU1 
issue  of  the  aisease.  Or  is  it  more  reasonable,  taking  (with  the  generality  of  prac- 
titioners) the  branches  for  the  stem,  to  consider  these  different  symptoms  as  so. 
many  distinct  diseases  P  It  seems  a  more  physiological  procedure  to  indicate  a' 
single  and  identical  morbid  condition,  differing  only  m  its  forms,  and  in  the  absence 
or  presence  of  certain  symptoms,  and  to  ap{>ly  to  it  the^neral  denomination  of 
mitumatic  affediont  or  poisoning,  than  to  invent,  as  is  aaily  done,  as  many  mor- 
bid principles,  as  there  are  distinguishable  groups  of  symptoms. 

"From  what  precedes,  it  results  that  the  essential  cause  of  dysentery  is  not  to 
be  found  in  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  in  the 
presence  of  acrid  bile  in  the  alimentary  canal,  or  in  a  patholojgical  condition  of  other 
tissues  or  organs.  Any  lesions  of  such  organs  are  subordinate  to  a  general  con- 
dition, upon  which  our  attention  should  be  fixed — a  condition  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  the  deleterious  cause  upon  the  economy,  and,  without  doubt,  consecu- 
tively to  changes  produced  in  the  blood."  (pp.  7 — 9.) 

Forms  of  Dysentery, — The  dysentery  of  Algeria  manifests,  as  a  general 
rule,  very  great  differences,  both  in  the  symptoms  and  results,  at  different 
periods  of  the  year.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  M.  Haspel  founds 
upon  this  fact  his  divisions  of  tlie  disease.  (1.)  The  Spring  Dyaenlery  is 
observed  in  the  sporadic  form  during  May,  June,  and  July,  and  then 
usually  becomes  an  obstinate  disease  only  under  the  influence  of  injudicious 
treatment.  The  symptoms  are  mild,  and  health  becomes  at  once  re- 
established on  their  cessation,  the  disease  rarely  passing  into  the  chronic 
stage.  A  chronic  form  is  indeed  occasionally  met  with,  even  at  this 
season,  in  soldiers  whose  powers  have  become  exhausted  during  prolonged 
expeditions.  It  usually  supervenes  on  obstinate  diarrhoea,  into  which  it  is 
very  apt  again  to  pass.  Dysentery  is  frequently  accompanied  by  some  one 
of  the  various  types  of  intermittent,  which  requires  to  be  first  subdued  by 
the  aid  of  quinine,  before  the  dysentery  is  treated.  M.  Haspel  has  seldom, 
if  ever,  met  with  the  intemUtterU  dysentery  of  Torti  and  Dreyssig,  in 
which  the  dysenteric  symptoms  themselves  assume  a  paroxysmal  character. 
M.  Rietschel,  however,  states  that  this  form  of  the  disease  is  of  common 
occurrence  in  the  province  of  Algiers. 

(2.)  The  Autwmnal  Dysentery  usually  prevails  epidemically,  and  is  a 
much  more  serious  disease,  some  cases  assuming  the  most  malignant  typhoid 
form.  As  autumn  approaches,  and  remittent  fever  becomes  prevalent,  and 
complicated  with  a  bilious  element,  the  dysenteries  assume  a  more  intense 
form,  and  become  also  complicated  with  hepatic  disease.  In  those  yean  in 
which  fever  \b  most  prevalent,  dysentery  is  usually  seldomer  met  with ;  but 
hepatic  congestion  always  manifests  a  prevalence  proportionate  to  that  of 
dysentery.  Autumnal  dysentery  may  be  observed  under  two  principal 
forms;  one  of  these  M.  Haspel  terms  a>cute  or  hHious  dysentery,  the  liver 
being  in  a  state  of  active  liypersemia,  and  on  the  verge  of  phlegmasia. 
After  it  has  existed  some  time,  typhoid  symptoms  may  appear;  and,  in 
certain  exceptional  cases,  these  may  set  in  at  once.  Death  occurs,  in  the 
majority  of  fatal  cases,  by  reason  of  purulent  resorption,  or  from  exhaustion 
from  the  number  of  stools.  A  far  more  serious  form  is  the  putrid^ 
malignant,  or  adynamic  dysentery,  which  is  more  especially  met  with 
when  the  colder  and  damp  weather  succeeds  the  heats  of  summer.  The 
bilious  symptoms  are  now  promptly  replaced  by  adynamic  and  typhoid 
ones,  or  these  may  manifest  themselves  from  the  beginning;  from  thirty- 
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BIX  to  forty-eight  hours,  in  the  worst  cases,  sufficing  to  induce  a  state  of 
helpless  exhaustion.  IVeated  with  promptitude,  many  of  these  cases  may 
recover;  but  convalescence  is  tedious,  and  often  harassed  by  relapse  or 
the  supervention  of  chronic  diarrhoea. . 

"  In  this  season  of  the  year,  every  individual  seems  to  he  endowed  with  an 
especial  susceptibility  to  the  development  of  typhoid  symptoms,  when  he  becomes 
the  subject  ot  dysentery,  intermittent  or  remittent  fever.  But  these  accessoiy 
phenomena — the  stupified  countenance,  the  restlessness,  the  heat  of  belly,  &c.— 
quickly  disappear  at  the  same  time  with  the  principal  disease,  under  the  influence 
of  an  evacuating  plan  of  treatment.  We  must  distrust  the  fulness  of  pulse,  the 
false  plethora,  wnich  manifest  themselves  during  the  prevalence  of  the  ereat  heats, 
and  which  seem  to  call  for  bleeding.  If  we  ^idd  to  this  perfidious  indication,  we 
find  our  patients  fall  into  a  state  of  advnamia,  without  the  dysentery  undergoing 
any  amendment ;  or  if  the  abstraction  of  blood  produces  some  relief,  it  is  but  a  tem- 
porary amelioration,  to  be  speedily  followed  by  a  sensible  aggravation  of  all  the 
symptoms."  (p.  58.) 

(3.)  The  Winter  DyeemJt/ery, — Although  it  is  rare  for  any  new  case  to 
manifest  itself  at  this  period  of  the  year,  yet  persons  who  have  suffered 
from  dysentery  at  other  periods,  and  are  exposed  to  excessive  labours  or 
insalubrious  residences,  are  very  liable  to  reli4)se.  The  disease  has,  how- 
ever, lost  its  original  violence,  and  when  not  properly  treated  at  first,  leads 
to  a  most  obstinate  form  of  diarrhosa,  which  gradually,  but  completely, 
undermines  the  patient's  powers. 

PcUhological  Anatomy  of  Dysentery. — The  changes  which  are  observed 
in  the  intestinal  canal  are  thus  summed  up : 

"  1.  Partial  or  extensive  injection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  either  with  ramoU 
lisaement  or  increase  of  consistence,  and  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  thinning  of 
this  membrane,  or  of  the  entire  walls  of  the  intestine. — 2.  Superficial  or  deep- 
seated  ulcers,  which  may  invade  all  the  coats  of  the  intestine.  Thev  are  not  con- 
stant, but  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  their  importance  is  aunost  the  same 
as  if  they  were  never  absent.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  mere  result  of  a  local  affection.  They  are  only,  as  the  lesion  of  other  organs, 
one  of  the  modes  of  manifestation  of  a  general  morbid  condition.  At  all  events,  it 
is  certain  that  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  possesses  an  extreme  tendency  to 
ulcerate  readily  in  this  affection. — 3.  Ealse  membranes,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  are 
found  at  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  to  which  they  are  connected  by  a 
series  of  minute  bloodvessels.  —  4.  The  mucous  membrane  itself  may  become 
detached,  in  more  or  less  broad  portions,  being  separated  by  sub-mucous  sero- 
purulent  collections. — 5.  Gangrene.  In  some  oases  we  observe  shreds  of  livid,  ash- 
coloured,  or  blackish  mucous  membrane  attached  to  the  intestine,  and  resulting 
rather  from  a  necrosis  of  the  gut  than  from  a  specific  secretion.  Their  intimate 
union  with  the  rest  of  the  intestine  is  shown  in  the  difficulty  that  exists  in  separat- 
ing them,  without  causing  hemorrhage,  at  those  points  where  the  gangrene  has 
made  least  advance."  (p.  85.) 

M.  Haspel  observes,  that  several  cases  in  which  it  is  related  that  large 
portions  of  pseudo-membrane  have  become  developed  at  the  surface  of  the 
intestines,  were  really  examples  of  detachment  of  the  mucous  membrane 
itself.  The  older  writers  have  indicated  such  detachments,  several  examples 
of  which  are  recorded  by  Morgagni  and  others.  M,  Haspel  himself  met 
with  a  case  in  which  a  vascular,  blackish,  gangrened,  friable  membrane, 
half-a-foot  long,  was  discharged  per  cmvm;  and  at  the  autopsy  the  rectum 
was  found  completely  deprived  of  its  mucous  membrane,  and  of  a  portion  of 
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its  muBcoIar  coat.  In  most  recorded  cases  it  has  been  discharged  <»ily  in 
fragments.  Among  the  numerous  cases  of  dischaiged  membranes  whicJi 
have  been  recorded,  the  authors  have  usually  been  so  pre-occupied  with  the 
idea  of  their  psefudo-memJbranous  nature,  that  they  have  not  supplied  the 
details  necessary  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  their  opinions.  Two  specimens 
obtained,  however,  by  M.  Catteloup,  in  Algeria,  and  examined  by  M.  Begin 
and  other  competent  authorities  in  France,  have  proved,  ¥dthout  doubt^ 
to  have  consisted  of  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  itsdf. 

TreoUmMnt  of  Dysentery, — In  the  following  passage,  M,  Haspel  states 
his  general  views  upon  this  part  of  the  subject : 

"  The  therapeutical  indication  is,  in  our  view  of  the  disease,  a  complex  one ;  and 
it  is,  I  believe,  because  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  certain  of  the 
elements  which  constitute  it, — ^as  the  organic  changes,  for  example, — ^that  so  many 
disappointments  have  been  experienced  in  these  later  times.  Far  more  legitimate 
conclusions,  as  to  what  had  to  be  done,  and  what  had  to  be  avoided,  would  have 
been  drawn,  if  the  attention  had  hcen  carried  back  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature, 
or  probable  nature,  of  the  morbid  process  at  its  commencement,  and  the  deduction 
hence  derivable  of  the  genius,  the  mdications,  and  the  curability  of  the  affection. 

''Although  there  have  been  a  multitude  of  books  published  during  several  cen- 
turies, vagueness,  uncertainty,  and  indecision  characterize  what  their  authors  have 
communicated  to  us  in  respect  to  treatment.  Hence  the  monstrous  catalogue  of  anti* 
dysenteric  and  anti-diarrhocal  remedies,  which  have  bcen-in  turn  proposed  for  the  cure 
of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  With  some,  bleeding  and  IcechinjB^  are  made  to  predomi- 
nate over  all  other  measures,  >vhile  others  exclaim  loudly  agamst  any  kind  of  blood- 
letting. Some  recommend  an  union  of  opium,  ipecacuanha,  and  calomel ;  and  a 
great  number  of  practitioners  regard  each  of  these  remedies  administered  alone  as 
the  true  sheet-anchor.  Emetics  and  purgatives  are  exclusively  used  by  some,  while 
others  precede  their  employment  by  a  single  bleeding.  Some  have  praised  beyond  all 
measure,  albumen,  nux  vomica,  &c. ;  and  others  have  especially  relied  upon  astrin- 
gents. I  have  considered  all  these  matters  with  attention;  and  having  tried  most 
of  these  means,  I  have,  after  ten  years'  practice  in  Algeria,  selected  a  mode  of 
treatment  that  has  furnished  the  most  satisfactory  results.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  it  is  the  only  one  applicable  in  all  places,  or  under  all  circumstances,  even  in 
Algeria.  Dysentciy  is  not  a  simple  disease  exacting  always  the  same  treatment ; 
for  it  presents  man^  varied  shades  and  forms,  of  which  great  account  must  be  taken, 
as  each  furnishes  its  special  indication."  (p.  108.) 

Perhaps  M.  Haspel  bears  a  little  too  hard  upon  his  predecessors  in  some 
of  the  foregoing  observations,  inasmuch  as  he  advocates  the  treatment  by 
calomd  quite  as  warmly,  and  almost  as  exclusively,  as  they  have  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  their  respective  remedies.  Against  the  employment  of 
bfoocUeUing,  his  personal  experience  enables  lum  strongly  to  protest. 
Having  witnessed  its  employment  with  some  success  by  M.  Peysson,  at 
Lyons,  he  put  it  into  force  on  his  arrival  in  Algeria.  Even  in  cases  of 
spring  dysenteiy,  occurring  in  robust  subjects,  he  found  its  utility  very 
equivocal ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  most  it  effected  was  to  procuie 
a  temporary  alleviation  of  pain.  As  the  year  advanced,  he  found  the 
symptoms  of  "  false  plethora"  yield  less  and  less  easily,  while  in  many 
cases  they  became  rapidly  exasperated ;  and  in  the  autumnal  dysentery  it 
was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  restrict  its  use  to  cases  in  which  actual 
inflammation  of  the  liver  or  other  organ  certainly  existed.  Even  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen  or  anus  was  by  no  means  always  of 
use,  while  sometimes  it  was  positively  injurious — ^proving  of  use  chiefly  in 
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oases  in  which  the  dysentery  was  connected  with  an  engorged  state  of  the 
liver.  Such  cases  were  quite  exceptional ;  and  even  when  the  dysentery 
was  inflammatory,  purely  antiphlogistic  means  could  not  always  he  home. 
Of  all  the  therapeutic  agents  he  has  resorted  to,  M.  Haspel  gives  a  distin- 
guished preference  to  ccUomd,  which  he  helieves  produces  its  good  effects 
by  exerting  a  modifying  influence  on  the  languid  abdominal  circulation, 
and  re-exciting  the  dormant  action  of  the  liver  into  activity. 

"  Under  the  influence  of  this  agent,  I  have  seen,  day  after  day,  the  most  severe 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea  disappear  with  a  wonderful  rapidity;  the  affections  so  fre- 
quently comphcatin^  them  yielding  in  like  manner.  These  results,  seeming  some- 
times miraculous,  might  indeed,  -in  some  cases,  he  attributed  to  coincidence  or 
chance ;  but  when  they  are  daily  repeated,  and  under  the  same  circumstances, — and 
when  after  relapses  we  see  the  same  symptoms  reappear  with  all  their  primary 
intensity,  and  again  cease  under  the  uiliuence  of  this  same  remedy,— it  becomes 
impossiole  not  to  refer  this  to  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  to  acquire  an 
imshakeable  conviction,  since  it  is  impossible  we  can  be  deceived  by  clinical  facts, 
susceptible  of  verification  by  daily  observation.  The  cure  produced  by  this  sub- 
stance is  indeed  brilliant,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  mode  of  treatment 
can  furnish  such  results.  But  its  success  will  not  appear  so  extraordinary  if  we 
reflect,  that  almost  all  physicians  who  have  recommenoed  evacuants,  have  practised 
in  marshy  and  southerly  regions — that  is,  in  climates  in  which  the  function  of  the 
liver  has  predominated,  and  in  which  the  liability  of  the  hepatic  apparatus  to 
become  arfected,  impresses  peculiar  features  on  the  lesions  which  are  then  mani- 
fested. And  although  Pringle  observed  the  disease  in  cold  countries,  yet  he 
remarked  that  the  patients  were  usually  much  relieved  when  the  evacuant  acted  so 
as  to  brin^  away  much  bile.  It  is  this  which  has  led  observant  practitioners  to 
establish  the  distinction  of  bihous  dysenteries — an  eminently  practical  one,  since 
its  effect  is  to  render  more  methodical  our  appreciation  of  the  various  therapeutical 
means.  Is  it  not  a  wiser  and  a  more  medical  procedure,  in  place  of  directing  all 
our  attention  to  the  inflammatory  phenomena  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
colon,  to  examine  when  and  how,  in  what  seasons,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
these  phenomena  originate  ?  If  an  obstruction  of  the  circulation  of  the  vena  porta, 
due  to  an  engorgement  of  the  liver,  or  to  poisonous  miasmata,  have  ^iven  rise  to  them, 
of  what  importance  is  the  con^stion  of  the  capillaries  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  i*  If  the  dysentery  depends  upon  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  and 
hepatic  turgescence,  this  is  tne  chief  point  for  consideration ;  and  want  of  success 
is  very  frequently  due  to  the  fact  of  the  original  cause  of  the  disease  not  being 
attacked.  It  is,  then,  chiefly  in  the  bilious  or  hepatic  form  of  dysentexy,  that  we 
have  found  calomel  so  useful.'*  (p.  123.) 

M.  Haspel  administered  a  single  dose  per  diem  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
grains,  combining  it  with  nearly,  or  quite,  equal  parts  of  ipecacuanha  ^to 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  attribute  that  share  in  the  production  of  tlie 
beneficial  effect  which  some  would  claim  for  it),  and  occasionally  with  a 
few  drops  of  laudanum.  In  different  seasons  and  cases,  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  ipecacuanha  and  calomel  were  somewhat  varied.  In  many 
instances,  even  the  first  dose  arrested  the  dysentery  with  surprising  rapidity; 
the  abdominal  pain,  red  tongue,  and  tenesmus,  undergoing  simultaneous 
amendment.  Even  when  this  amount  of  success  was  not  obtained,  each 
daily  dose  was  followed  by  remarkable  improvement.  When  old  chronic 
dysentery  had  to  be  dealt  with,  the  calomel  was  administered  in  divided 
and  quickly-repeated  doses,  the  quantity  of  laudanum  being  increased. 
When,  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  the  disease  put  on  the  putrid  or  adynamic 
form,  the  powers  of  the  patient  required  to  be  recruited  before  the  medi- 
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dne  could  l)e  actively  given ;  and  in  the  very  chronic  and  advanced  < 
met  with  at  this  season,  it  was  not  admissible.  So  fiar  from  BolUvaium  being 
desirable,  it  should  always  be  avoided,  if  possible;  and,  in  fiict,  it  is  not 
easily  produced  in  Algeria. 

When  the  dysentery  and  tenesmus  were  intense,  mild  taooatives,  Boch  an 
manna,  tamarinds,  cream  of  tartar,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  were  given,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  calomel,  and  render  salivation  of  leas 
likely  occurrence.  In  some  cases  the  dysentery  amended  after  their  uses, 
and  in  a  few  slight  ones  was  even  thus  cured.  These  means  were,  how- 
ever, not  continued  too  long,  owing  to  the  tendency  to  intestinal  ulceration. 
M.  Haspel  refers  to  the  advantages  derivable  from  purgatives  recorded  by 
the  older  writers,  and  he  considers  that  their  disuse,  in  more  recent  times, 
has  arisen  rather  from  the  prevalence  of  theoretical  views  of  the  inflam- 
matory nature  of  the  disease,  than  as  a  result  of  experience.  He  speaks 
highly  of  the  advantage  derivable  from  the  use  of  emetics,  at  the  very  onset 
of  the  disease,  when  they  sometimes  at  once  check  its  farther  progress. 
During  the  damp  winter  season  of  Algeria,  the  administration  of  ipecacuanha 
in  five-grain  doses,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  as  recommended  by  Pringle, 
is  a  beneficial  practice,  by  exciting  the  skin  more  effectually  than  by  the 
ordinary  emetic  dose.  Rarely  of  use  during  summer  and  autumn,  and 
contra-indicated  in  bilious  dysentery,  opium  succeeds  best  in  the  winter 
season.  It  is  useful  in  cases  where  a  chronic  diarrhoea  is  the  only  remain- 
ing symptom,  and  where  an  obstinate  flux  seems  to  depend  radier  upon 
an  irregular  action  of  the  skin  than  upon  a  changed  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Its  influence  is,  however,  frequently  quite  tem- 
porary, the  disease  appearing  as  intensely  as  ever  when  it  is  discontinued. 
Its  too  long  continuance  only  aggravates  the  disease,  as  already  observed 
by  Freund  and  Pringle.  Of  the  class  of  astringents,  M.  Haspel  does  not 
seem  to  entertain  a  high  opinion,  prefemng,  however,  catechu  as,  the  best 
among  them,  resorting  to  it  especially  in  the  chronic  dysentery  of  the 
winter  season,  or  when  the  disease  assumes  the  h»morrhagic  form.  In 
some  cases,  the  chronic  morbid  condition  of  the  intestinal  canal  underwent 
remarkable  improvement,  by  the  use  of  nitrate-of-silver  enemata. 

The  regulation  of  the  diet  is  a  matter  of  importance.  This  requires,  in 
those  soldiers  whose  powers  have  become  exhausted  by  fatigue,  inclemency 
of  season,  want  of  sleep,  or  insufficient  food,  to  be  of  a  restorative  descrip- 
tion, ^ven  in  small  quantities  at  first,  proportioned  to  their  digestive  powers. 
Others,  in  whom  the  disease  has  been  induced  by  excess  of  eating  and 
drinking,  require  a  severer  regimen ;  but  low  diet  is  ill-borne,  even  in  acute 
cases,  for  more  than  two  or  three  days,  and  its  protracted  maintenance  is 
the  error  into  which  the  young  practitioner  fresh  from  France  usually  falls. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  chronic  dysentery  of  Algeria,  the  enjoyment  of 
several  months  of  complete  rest,  and  a  nutritious  diet,  often  proves  the 
most  efficacious  of  means,  and  is  a  far  more  rational  mode  of  treatment 
than  either  debilitating  or  stimulating  procedures. 

IffAT.ARTAT.    FEVEBS. 

A  small  library  of  works  on  the  paludal  fevers  met  with  in  Algeria,  has 
resulted  from  the  meritorious  labours  of  the  military  medical  officers; 
and  with  the  satisfactoiy  result  of  elucidating,  in  a  great  degree,  their 
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true  naiurey  and  very  mudi  dimiiushing  the  proportion  of  deaths  among 
those  who  become  victims  of  their  influence.  Still,  M.  Haspel  regards 
many  of  these  productions  as  too  hypothetical,  and  as  manifesting  too 
strong  a  predilection  to  bend  facts  to  preconceived  views  and  theories.  In 
oonsequence  of  the  great  differences  observed  im  the  fevers  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  he  prefers  considering  them  separately  at  these  several 
epochs.  Before  reviewing  these  divisions,  we  may  extract  the  following 
general  summary : 

••  Of  all  the  types  of  intermittent  fever,  the  quotidian,  tertian,  double  tertian, 
and  quartan,  are  tnose  which  are  oftenest  met  with  in  Algeria ;  and,  according  to 
M.  Maillot^  the  number  of  quotidians  is  to  that  of  tertians  as  1583  to  730.  Be- 
mittent  fever,  he  observes,  is  that  in  which  the  paroxysms  are  not  separated  bv  any 
interval,  and  in  which  the  accidents,  after  becoming  mitigated,  resume  sudaenly 
and  periodically  their  highest  degree  of  intensity.  These  periodical  aggravations, 
termedparoxysms,  may  or  may  not  be  preceded  by  rieors,  and  followed  by  sweat- 
ing. Tae  pseudo-contintted  fevers  are  those  in  which  tnere  is  neither  remission  nor 
interval  nor  returning  paroxysms,  and  which  only  reveal  their  true  nature  by  the 
sudden  occurrence  of  accidents  exclusively  peculiar  to  marsh  fevers.  Still,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  continued  fevers,  quite  peculiar  as  they  are,  require  a  denomina- 
tion distinguishing  them  from  ordinary  continued  or  tvphoid  fevers.  M.  Maillot 
has,  moreover,  shown  how  these  fevers,  though  always  identical  in  their  nature  with 
marsh  intermittents,  may  degenerate,  either  oy  spontaneous  evolution,  or  under  the 
influence  of  irrational  treatment,  into  the  continued,  nervous,  essential,  ataxic, 
adynamic  fevers,  which  Broussais  referred  to  gastroenteritis,  and  which  are  now 
designated  as  typhoid.  He  divides  these  pseudo-continued  fevers  into  two 
varieties — ^viz.,  one  in  which  the  fever,  at  first  intermittent,  gradually  becomes 
transformed  into  continued ;  and  the  other,  which,  continued  at  first,  although  inter- 
mittent in  its  original  nature,  gradually  assumes  the  intermittent  form.  M.  Casimir 
Broussais  does  not  admit  this  species  of  fever,  which  is  neither  continued,  inter- 
mittent, nor  remittent,  but,  in  M.  MaiUot's  viOT6&,p9eudo-continued,  and  in  those  of 
Torti,  spuria  continens.  He  believes  the  remittent  character  to  be  always  recogni- 
sable, even  in  the  worst  cases ;  but  in  spite  of  the  numerous  cases  he  has  collected 
in  proof  of  his  opinion,  we  feel  obliged  to  affirm  that  this  character  of  remission  is 
by  no  means  so  striking  as  he  affirms  it  to  be.  It  becomes  very  difficult,  or  even 
impossible,  to  seize  it ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  only  recognisable  by  the  periodicity  of 
the  pains.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  Algeria  than  these  transformations  of  typo 
in  pttludal  fevers,  especially  in  certain  marshy  regions 

"  Intermission  had  long  been  considered  the  prototype  of  marsh  poisoning, 
especially  in  northern  latitudes.  The  expeditions  mto  the  Morea  and  Italy,  but 
especially  the  conouest  of  Algeria,  overthrew  this  exclusive  theory ;  and  the  works 
of  MM.  Maillot,  Worms,  Boudin,  &c.,  have  demonstrated  beyond  contradiction 
that  the  most  varied  types,  from  the  most  complete  intermission  to  the  most 
absolute  continuousness,  may  result  from  the  effects  of  malarial  emanations,  and  be 
cured  by  similar  procedures.  It  is  now  acknowledged  that  the  fevers  described  by 
Hippocrates,  the  history  of  which  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  fevers  observed  at 
the  present  time  in  Paris,  are  exactljr  those  which  the  military  practitioners  have 
met  vrith  in  the  Morea  and  in  Algeria.  Thejr  are  the  intermittent,  remittent,  and 
pseudo-contiaued  fevers  of  warm  climates,  wmch  have  also  been  so  well  described 
Dy  Torti,  who  studied  them  at  Rome."  (pp.  157 — 161.) 

As  we  have  said,  M.  Haspel  describes  the  fevers  as  they  are  found  to 
exhibit  themselves  in  the  respective  seasons. 

1.  The  Spring,  or  Vernal  Fevers^  are  characterized  by  their  mildness,  and 
tiieir  distinctly  intermittent  character.  Usually  quotidian  in  type,  they 
much  resemble  those  met  with  in  temperate  dimates^  and  do  not  become 
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txansformed  into  pgeudo-HSontinued  or  pemidouB  fevers.  Small  doses  of 
quinine  serve  to  cut  them  short,  as  well  as  to  relieve  the  visceral  engorge- 
menta  which  sometimes  complicate  them. 

2.  Summer  Fevers. — ^During  the  heats  of  June,  July,  and  August,  the 
fevers  assume  a  much  more  serious  aspect.  Their  paroxysmal  character 
becomes  lost,  and  they  may  take  on  the  remittent  or  pseudo-continoed 
type,  or  even,  to  appearance,  all  the  characters  of  advanced  typhoid,  for 
which,  indeed,  during  the  early  part  of  the  occupation  of  Algeria,  they  were 
frequently  mistaken.  Sometimes  they  are  accompanied  by  marked  gastro- 
intestinal, or  bilious  symptoms,  so  as  closely  to  resemble  yellow  fever.  In 
fatal  cases,  the  most  varied  lesions  may  be  observed  without  any  one  of 
these  being  of  constant  occurrence;  and  under  certain  circumstances, 
nothing  whatever  abnormal  can  be  found.  In  most  cases  there  is  abnormal 
development  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  together  with  ramoSieeement  of  these 
organs, — this  latter  condition  being  also  met  with,  in  some  cases,  in  Uie 
heart  and  brain. 

3.  AiUimmal  Fevers. — In  the  early  period  of  autxunn,  while  the  tempe- 
rature is  still  high,  and  the  night-dampness  excessive,  the  paludal  fevers 
appear  in  all  their  intensity,  sometimes  at  once  taking  on  typhoid  or  per- 
nicious characters,  or  becoming  complicated  with  dysentery  or  hepatic  and 
splenic  disease.  Amidst  the  remittent  and  pseudo-continued  fevers,  others^ 
of  an  irregular  tertian  or  quartan  type,  spring  up,  re-appearing  at  different 
epochs  with  determined  obstinacy,  and  thus  leading  to  a  progressive  dete- 
rioration of  the  constitution.  At  this  period  of  the  year,  everything  is  to 
be  avoided  that  debilitates  the  economy,  and  deprives  it  of  its  power  of 
resistance.  This  malignity  of  the  autumnal  season  is,  however,  only  ex- 
hibited in  the  cases  of  persons  who  have  had  fever  at  prior  portions  of  the 
year ;  for  the  effect  of  the  miasmatic  influence  on  the  healthy  and  on  new 
comers  is  no  longer  observable.  Towards  the  end  of  October  the  rains 
begin,  the  temperature  is  lower,  and  the  number  of  fevers  undergoes 
diminution.  Prostration  now  takes  the  place  of  the  pseudo-phlogosis  of  the 
former  period.  The  remittents  are  frequently  transformed  into  dangerous 
tertian  and  quartan  fevers,  which  become  interminable,  and  are  characterized 
by  the  prolongation  of  the  cold  stage  and  defective  reaction,  as  well  as  by 
the  visceral  engorgements,  the  dropsical  effusions,  and  the  chronic  diarrtioeas 
that  so  frequently  ensue. 

4.  Winter  Fevers. — In  the  winter  season  the  pseudo-continued  fevers 
have  almost  disappeared.  Tertians  now  predominate ;  but  although  they 
seem  to  resemble  those  of  spring  by  the  mildness  of  their  paroxysms,  they 
essentially  differ  from  them  by  their  great  tendency  to  relapse,  the  irregu- 
larity of  their  progress  and  crises,  and  by  their  obstinate  resistance  to  treat- 
ment. They  are,  in  fact,  usually  but  relapses  of  fevers  which  had  resisted 
treatment  in  the  prior  autumn;  and  frequently  they  are  only  finally 
removed  by  nature  effecting  a  favourable  crisis  in  the  system  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.  Though  milder  in  appearance,  these  fevers  are  no  less  dangerous 
than  those  of  the  two  former  seasons,  on  account  of  the  serious  visceral 
obstructions  to  which  their  prolonged  duration  and  frequent  reeorrenoe  have 
given  rise. 

FemicUnis  Fevers. — ^This  name  is  given  to  those  miasmatic  fevers,  which, 
by  reason  of  their  rapid  progress,  speedily  terminate  in  death  if  not 
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promptly  treated.  The  writings  of  tbe  ancients  contain  only  a  few  vague 
indications  respecting  this  terrible  form  of  disease ;  and  it  is  in  the  writings 
of  Mercatus  and  Morton  that  we  first  find  it  treated  of  with  any  precision. 
The  later  works  of  Werlhof,  Lautter,  Senac,  and  Torti,  have  thrown  great 
light  npon  the  subject.  That  of  the  last-named  writer  is,  indeed,  a 
remarkable  production;  for  the  most  recent  investigations  have  added 
little  to  the  precepts  it  contains.  ' 

Among  the  most  prominent  symptoms  are  sudden  and  complete  altera* 
tion  of  features,  a  cadaverous  aspect,  extreme  prostration,  cold  sweats,  and 
an  irregular,  intermittent,  depressible  pulse.  In  various  cases,  some 
special  symptom  predominates,  impressing  upon  the  disease  particular 
forms,  which  will  be  noticed  below.  It  may  affect  any  type,  but  the 
tertian  and  double  tertian  are  the  most  common.  In  most  cases,  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  irregular,  its  stages  being  prolonged,  and  its 
intermissions  imperfect.  At  its  commencement  it  sometimes  puts  on  all 
the  appearance  of  a  simple,  mild  intermittent,  the  severe  symptoms  coming 
on  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  paroxysm.  In  some  regions  of  Algeria,  so 
violent  is  the  onset  of  the  disease,  that  death  takes  place  without  any 
precursory  sign,  at  the  second  or  even  the  first  paroxysm ;  and  in  bad 
cases  it  is  rarely  delayed  beyond  the  fifth.  The  attack  is  sometimes  so 
sudden,  that  all  may  seem  to  be  going  on  quite  well  but  the  day  before, 
when  some  slight  cause,  as  a  change  of  temperature,  or  slight  fatigue,  may 
at  once  place  the  patient  in  a  hopeless  state ;  and  even  in  cases  wherein 
amendment  has  taken  place,  the  same  train  of  dangerous  symptoms  may 
be  reproduced  by  the  slightest  causes. 

There  are  ymo\i%  forma  of  the  affection,  characterized  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  certain  phenomena.  (1.)  Comatoae  Fever  is  the  commonest  of 
these,  and  that  to  which  the  greatest  number  of  victims  is  sacrificed  in 
Algeria.  The  presence  of  coma  is  its  chief  characteristic,  and  has  obtained 
for  it  the  appellation  of  aoporoaa,  apaplecHoa,  carotica,  &c.  This  varies  in 
degree  from  simple  somnolence  to  complete  coma;  and  it  may  come  on  in 
the  course  of  simple  intermittent,  of  remittent,  or  of  pseudo-continued  fever. 
So  sudden  sometimes  is  the  attack,  that  death  speedily  takes  place  without 
any  preliminary  symptoms.  This,  however,  is  rare;  for  in  most  cases  such 
symptoms  have  existed  in  the  form  of  pain  in  the  head,  lassitude,  &c.,  but 
from  their  mild  character  or  insidious  appearance,  have  not  excited  alarm. 
After  a  duration  of  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours,  if  the  violence  of  the 
cerebral  congestion  has  not  proved  fatal,  reaction  takes  place,  and  a  partial 
restoration  of  the  faculties  occurs  for  a  time, — the  coma  again  recurring, 
however,  and  the  patient  sinking  into  a  state  of  adynamic  typhoid.  Some- 
times the  reaction  is  decided,  accompanied  by  profuse  sweating,  and  soon 
followed  by  convalescence;  but  at  others^  no  improvement  follows  this 
sweating.  The  cerebral  congestion  may  be  confounded  with  encephalitis, 
if  the  sudden  and  remittent  character  of  the  affection,  and  the  prevalence 
of  pernicious  intermittents  at  the*  time,  be  not  borne  in  mind.  The 
diagnosis  between  this  affection  and  encephalitis,  or  cerebral  hsBmorrhage, 
is,  however,  often  difficult. 

(2.)  M.  Haspel  terms  that  variety  of  pernicious  fever  which  is  especially 
characterized  by  violent  delirium,  ddvriaua/ever — nervous  and  irritable 
subjects  being  particularly  liable  to  it.    It  exhibits  itself  under  two  varieties^ 
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in  one  of  whieh  there  is  great  determination  to  the  bndn,  while  the  other 
is  purely  nerrous;  the  distinction  between  the  two  being  highly  im- 
portant as  regards  treatment.  The  transformation  of  a  delirious  into  a 
comatose  pernicious  fever  is  of  the  worst  augury;  while  favourable  expee* 
tations  may  be  entertained  when  a  delirious  succeeds  to  a  pemidouB  coma- 
tose fever. 

(3.)  The  algid  fever  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  diseases  that  can  attack 
man.  It  is  not  the  mere  prolongation  of  the  cold  stage  of  an  intermittent; 
and  the  two  conditions  even  present  striking  contrasts.  In  the  cold  stage, 
the  sensation  of  cold  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual  diminution  of 
temperature;  while  in  algid  fever,  the  cold  is  not  perceived  by  a  patient  even 
when  his  skin  is  icy  to  the  toudi.  This  condition  may  set  in  during  the 
hot  stage  of  an  apparently  mild  intermittent,  or  during  abundant  sweating, 
which  seems  to  announce  returning  health.  A  subtle  poison  appears  to  be 
preying  upon  the  vitality  of  the  economy,  the  patient  resembling  a  breath- 
ing corpse,  respiration  being  the  only  function  in  any  activity.  The  tongue 
and  breath  are  icy,  the  voice  extinct,  while  the  features  assume  the  utmost 
impassibility,  or  only  convey  the  idea  of  utter  exhaustion.  Amidst  all 
this,  the  patient  complains  of  pain  and  heat  of  the  abdomen ;  but  the 
intellectual  faculties  remain  completely  intact.  There  is  no  distinct 
paroxysmal  condition  observable ;  the  coldness  of  the  surface,  as  well  as 
the  abdominal  pains,  only  acquiring  greater  intensity  at  irregular  intervals. 
When  the  disease  does  not  prove  fatal,  which  it  rapidly  does  if  not  promptly 
treated,  the  return  towards  health  is  announced  by  a  gradual  increase  of 
temperature,  and  a  recovery  of  the  power  of  the  heart.  In  some  cases, 
the  reaction  extends  beyond  normal  limits,  and  visceral  irritations  are 
produced. 

In  relation  to  a  case  in  which  no  reaction  was  set  up  (bleeding  having 
been  resorted  to  during  the  paroxysm  of  an  apparently  mild  intermittent^ 
which  was,  however,  succeeded  by  the  algid  condition),  M.  Haspel  makes 
the  following  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  the  heart  in  this  affection : 

"Is  not  this  absence  of  reaction  an  indication  of  a  radical  defect  of  eneijy,  and 
of  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  heart  to  strug^e  advantageously  aniinst  the 
morbid  cause  which  seems  to  concentrate  all  the  fliuds  in  the  viscera  P  M.  Maillot 
long  since  pointed  out  the  frequency  of  c«diac  lesions  in  algid  fevers ;  and  MM. 
Antonini  and  Monnard,  still  more  expUcit  upon  this  point,  regard  as  constant 
characters  of  this  form  of  pernicious  fever  a  ramolli^sement  of  the  heart,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  chief  parenchymatous  viscera,  and  a  gorged  condition  of  the  Diesen- 
teric  vessels.  In  tne  numerous  necroscopies  which  we  have  had  to  perform, 
especiallv  at  Bona,  we  have  very  frequently  met  with  various  lesions  of  the  heart, 
such  as  h^ertrophy  of  its  cavities,  flaccidity  or  ramolUssement  of  its  muscular 
tissue,  thickening  of  its  valves,  polypoid  concretions  in  its  cavities,  or  ooncreti(Hi8 
in  the  large  vessels.  These  lesions,  which  have  also  been  recorded  by  M.  Kaltner, 
mav  indeed  be  the  consecutive  effects  of  repeated  attacks  of  intermittent  fever ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  almost  all  the  patients  in  whom  we  met  with  them  had 
suffered  from  relapses  of  this  disease.  Qtill,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  these 
lesions,  although  secondair,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  characteristic 
and  significative  facts  in  the  history  of  algid  fever ;  for,  from  a  knowledge  of  this 
frequent  occurrence  of  cardiac  lesion,  important  therapeutical  conclusions  may  be 
drawn.  In  fact,  if,  as  necroscopies  so  frequently  show,  the  heart  becomes  inert  and 
powerless  under  the  influence  of  orgamc  lesion,  bloodletting  can  be  supported 
with  difficulty,  and  will  deprive  the  organ  of  the  little  energy  it  still  retains,  and 
thus  only  hasten  on  the  attack  of  permcious  fever.*'  (p.  292.; 
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(4.)  PenUciaus  Cholerifarm  Fevers, — ^After  a  more  or  less  severe  attack 
of  shiyering,  yomiting,  and  purging,  &c.,  abundant  yellow,  bilious,  or  green 
stools  occur.  The  powers  of  the  patient  are  speedily  prostrated,  and  the 
surface  becomes  icy  cold,  and  of  a  blue  or  violaceous  colour.  The  urine 
is  suppressed ;  burning  heat  is  felt  in  the  bdly,  and  the  cramps  compel 
violent  cries.  If  a  patient  in  this  condition  be  not  promptly  treated,  he 
soon  dies  asphyxiated.  M.  Haspel  states  that  he  has  found  free  frictions, 
with  croton  oil,  the  most  speedy  means  of  inducing  reaction. 

(5.)  IThe  Gardialgic  Femiciotu  Fever  is  not  an  infrequent  form,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  intense  pain  which  is  referred  during  the  cold  stage  to 
the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach.  It  is  a  sense  of  tearing  or  gnawing 
which  calls  forth  the  cries  of  the  patient,  and  may  be  accompanied  by 
vomiting,  fainting,  and  prostration  of  strength, — death  often  occurring  at 
the  second  or  third  paroxysm. 

(6.)  IifhdeUrminate  Pemidoue  Fever. — There  are  numerous  cases  which 
do  not  admit  of  being  brought  under  any  of  the  above  categories.  Several 
present  a  confused  assemblage  of  important  symptoms,  characterized  by 
malignity f  without  any  one  of  these  acquiring  a  special  predominance. 
Their  insularity,  due  to  this  malignity,  prevents  their  course  being 
predicted,  and  gives  rise  to  great  embarrassment  and  error.  Various  afifec- 
tions  serve  to  mask  them,  while  they  open  the  door  for  their  admission  into 
the  economy.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  children,  who  are  carried 
off  in  great  numbers  by  unsuspected  pernicious  fever. 

Diagnfms  ofFermcioue  Fever. — So  varied  are  the  forms,  and  so  insi- 
dious the  onset,  of  these  fevers,  that  the  most  skilful  are  sometimes  at  a* 
loss  to  pronounce  upon  their  true  nature,  especially  as  predominant  symp- 
toms are  sometimes  absent,  a  general  malignity  done  being  present  In 
oases  in  which  doubt  prevails,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  far  more 
dangerous  to  overlook  a  pernicious  fever,  than  to  mistake  and  treat  a 
typhoid  fever  for  one.  The  practitioner  may  be  deceived  by  the  benign 
character  of  the  early  stages ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose,  that  these 
malignant  forms  of  fever  set  in  suddenly,  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
premonitory  symptoms,  the  treatment  of  which  would  arrest  the  disease 
and  save  many  lives.  The  condition  of  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  and  liver 
is  of  little  account,  as  this  is  found  in  old  simple  intermittents  and  remit- 
tents that  have  been  ill-treated,  and  is  often  absent  in  pernicious  fever. 
The  diagnosis  is  especially  difficult  in  vnfarUe;  pernicious  fever,  as  it  occurs 
among  them,  bearing  indeed  little  resemblance  to  that  of  adults.  The  cold 
stage  is  absent  or  very  slight,  the  hot  stage  is  exaggerated,  and  the  sweating 
one  is  abortive.  One  of  the  most  important  characteristics  is  the  irregular 
paroxysms  of  increased  heat  of  skin,  occurring  especially  at  night,  and  that 
prior  to  all  other  precursory  signs.  At  intervals  the  child  may  seem  to 
recover  its  spirits  completely ;  and  the  practitioner  is  thus  too  often  thrown 
off  his  guard.  The  paroxysms  become  more  and  more  aggravated ;  and  at 
last  symptoms  exhibit  themselves,  which  too  surely  announce  the  serious 
nature  of  the  case. 

Frognosia  of  Femiciovs  Femrs. — How  serious  this  is,  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  mortality  which  takes  place  among  the  patients  of  able  practitioners 
long  accustomed  to  observe  the  disease.  Of  866  such  cases  treated  in  the 
hospitals  of  Rome,  341  (or  1*2^)  proved  fatal.     M.  Maillot  lost  38  in  186, 
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and  of  M.  Haspel's  patients,  rather  more  than  1  in  3  died.  The  chaneeg 
of  recovery  are  greater  as  the  intervals  separating  the  paroxjsms  are  longer, 
more  time  bemg  thus  obtained  for  the  administration  of  remedies.  The 
prognosis,  sufficiently  bad  at  the  first  paroxysm,  becomes  infinitely  wone 
at  the  second,  and  especially  at  the  third,  particularly  if  the  true  character 
of  the  others  has  been  overlooked.  A  fatal  issue  may  be  looked  for  when 
there  is  constant  jactitation,  severe  suffering,  diminution  or  loea  of  sen- 
sibility, irregular  or  intermittent  pulse,  syncope,  difficult  reapiration, 
coma,  &c.  Constant  vomiting,  which  prevents  the  administration  of  qui- 
nine, is  of  very  bad  augury.  Algidity,  as  ascertained  by  the  temperature 
of  the  skin,  is  the  most  alarming  symptom,  indicating  not  only  a  stasis  of 
blood  in  the  capillaries,  but  a  prostration  of  the  vital  powers.  Imperfect 
reaction,  inducing  a  slight  heat  of  skin,  but  without  any  effectual  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  circulating  power,  is  often  a  bad  sign;  the  patient  soon 
sinking  again  into  a  worse  state  than  ever.  Among  the  most  favourable 
critical  phenomena  are  abundant  sweats,  which,  persisting  during  con- 
valescence, usually  produce  an  invigorating  rather  than  an  exhausting  effect 
The  disease  proceeds  with  great  rapidity,  and  if  left  to  itself  infftllibly 
kills  in  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  paroxysm — rarely  being  prolonged  to 
the  fifth.  Its  entire  duration  occupies  from  twelve  to  seventy-two  hours  in 
adults,  and  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  in  children — slight  remis- 
sions, which  seem  like  a  halting  in  the  struggle,  always  occurring. 

F(ith4>logic(d  Anatomy  ofFernicume Fevers. — M.  Haspel,  after  adverting 
to  the  numerous  observations  that  have  been  of  late  accumulated  upon  this 
important  point,  insists  again  that  we  must  not  overrate  their  value  in 
elucidating  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

"  In  almost  all  the  cases,  the  autopsy,  carefully  conducted,  has  only  shown  us 
peat  vascular  repletion,  inducing  redness  of  different  shades  of  intensity,  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  organs,  and  a  great  injection  of  membranes.  But  I  repeat^ 
in  our  view  these  characters  are  not  essential,  absolute  conditions  of  the  disease; 
and  they  possess,  moreover,  too  little  identity,  whether  as  regards  their  nature,  or 
the  portion  of  the  economy  they  affec*.,  to  allow  of  great  importance  being  attached 
to  them.  Almost  all  the  todies  of  those  who  succumbed  were  minutely  examined, 
none  of  the  cavities  escaping  our  search ;  and  yet  it  has  often  happened  that  we 
could  discover  no  organic  changes  whatever.  Like  lightning,  toe  toxic  agent 
which  induces  the  paroxysms  of  pernicious  fever,  destroys  and  annihilates  the  vital 
principle  before  producii^  any  organic  changes.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  reoogni- 
tion  of  the  fact,  that  this  fever  is  produced  by  a  cause  which  affects  the  entire 
organism,  the  local  lesion  being  but  its  external  manifestation.  The  latter  is 
therefore  not  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  paroxysm  of  pernicious  fever. 
Little  does  it  matter  to  us  whether  this  cause  first  exerts  its  operation  upon  the 
blood  or  upon  the  nervous  system,  our  object  being  to  demonstrate  the  univer- 
sahty  of  its  character.''  (p.  316.) 

Among  the  post-mortem  appearances  noticed,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  was  found  to  present  various  shades  of  redness,  and  very  fre- 
quently a  partial  or  general  ramoUissement,  In  the  intestinal  canal,  similar 
lesions  were  far  less  frequently  observed.  In  some  cases,  Brunner's  and 
Peyer*s  glands  were  found  enlarged ;  and  in  others,  the  large  intestine  was 
in  a  state  of  great  venous  congestion.  In  respect  to  the  spleen,  the  most 
careful  percussion  failed  to  detect  its  enlargement  at  the  commencement 
of  mild  intermittents ;  and  at  the  autopsies  of  some  of  the  remittent 
and  pseudo-continued  fevers^  provided  that  these  had  not  been  of  long  dura- 
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tion,  it  was  found  quite  normal.  Frequently,  however,  it  was  observed 
twice  its  normal  size;  and  this,  even  after  only  twenty-four  hours,  though 
usually  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  day.  The  not  unfrequent 
absence  of  all  change  of  size  in  this  organ  in  pernicious  fever,  and  that 
even  when  the  brain,  lungs,  or  other  organs  were  in  a  state  of  great  con* 
gestion,  is  therefore  a  very  remarkable  circumstance.  Its  oonaiHencf/  was 
often  found  changed,  so  as  to  become  nearly  semi-fluid.  In  a  great  number 
of  cases  the  liver  was  hypertrophied,  and  the  seat  of  enormous  congestion. 
Its  consistency  was  usually  diminished.  The  hinga,  also,  usually  exhibited 
venous  congestion;  but  at  other  times  they  were  pale  and  flaccid.  Great 
changes  were  observed  in  the  size,  colour,  or  consistence  of  the  heart,  as 
already  mentioned.  In  other  cases  it  was  normal.  The  most  common 
appearance  found  in  the  brainy  especially  in  the  comatose  and  delirious 
varieties  of  pernicious  fever,  was  great  injection  of  the  pia  mater.  ^  Blood 
also  was  found  accumulated  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  brain,  or  efiused  into  its 
substance,  into  the  ventricles,  and  especially  at  the  base.  Yet  again,  it  was 
by  no  means  rare  to  find  the  brain  wholly  devoid  of  morbid  appearances, 
in  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  quite  justified  the  anticipation  of  their 
discovery.  RamdUsaement  of  the  spinal  cord  was  observed  in  some  cases, 
in  which  the  disease  was  of  short  duration  only.  The  Iddmjeya  did  not 
usually  offer  any  lesion ;  but  occasionally  they  were  injected. 

Epldemie  Putrid,  or  ScorlmHc  Fever. — During  the  wet  winters  of 
Algeria,  when  the  occasional  appearance  of  fine  days  causes  great  vicis- 
situdes of  temperature  in  short  periods  of  time,  the  fibre  undergoes  great 
relaxation,  and  the  vascular  system  possesses  little  reactive  power.  The 
fever  now  observed  may  offer  a  confused  mixture  of  typhoid  symptoms, 
accompanied  by  scorbutic  or  gangrenous  degeneration.  The  affection  is 
not  so  remarkable  by  the  numbers  it  attacks,  as  by  its  insidious  onset,  slow 
progress,  and  great  severity — the  disposition  to  malignity  being  very 
marked.  It  does  not  usually  attack  new  comers,  but  persons  who  have 
lived  in  Algeria  fifteen  or  eighteen  months;  and  in  this  respect,  it  is  quite 
opposed  to  ordinary  typhoid  fever,  which  in  many  of  its  symptoms  it  so 
much  resembles.  It  differs  from  it  also,  however,  in  the  entire  absence  of 
organic  lesions.  It  especially  attacks  persons  enfeebled  by  disease,  fatigue,  or 
dissipation,  and  who  on  any  account  are  retained  in  bed,  deprived  of  air  and 
exercise.  Persons  of  fresh-coloured  appearance  and  powerful  muscular 
development  also  become  sometimes  its  victims.  The  precursory  symp- 
toms are  usually  of  the  slightest  kind.  Sometimes  a  mild  intermittent 
precedes  the  affection;  and  at  others  it  declares  itself  without  obvious 
causes,  among  those  convalescent  from  other  diseases.  From  the  sixth  to 
the  tenth  day  the  symptoms  assume  an  adynamic  character,  combined  with 
more  or  less  disposition  to  scorbutus;  and  the  disease  then  continues  as  a 
low  continued  fever,  with  evening  exacerbations.  A  general  disturbance  of 
the  entire  economy,  rather  than  of  any  particular  organ,  is  observed ;  while  a 
horrible  fcetor  proceeds  from  the  scorbutic  gums,  and  gangrenous  ulceration 
may  be  set  up  in  various  parts,  especially  the  cheek.  Life  may  be  pro- 
longed for  weeks.  The  viscera  of  all  who  died  were  found  in  a  normal 
state,  except  perhaps  being  too  devoid  of  colour.  The  blood  was  found  in 
a  diffluent  state;  and  sanguineous  or  serous  transudations  existed  in 
various  cavities.    M.  Haspel  regards  the  disease  as  exactly  similar  to  the 
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putrid  fever  of  the  low  countries,  described  by  Pringle.  It  is  in  nowise 
due  to  overcrowding,  as  the  wards  of  the  hospital  are  most  empty  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  large  doses  of  quinine  found  suitable  in  other  had 
forms  of  Algerian  fever,  caused  exasperation  of  the  symptoms;  so  that  this 
remedy  had  to  be  employed  only  like  other  tonics.  By  such,  with  good 
support,  the  use  of  acidulated  drinks,  and  the  application  of  muriatic  add 
to  the  diseased  parts,  some  cases  were  rescued. 

Another  form  of  fever  met  with  at  this  period  of  the  year,  exhibits  the 
symptoms  of  permcious  typhoid^  with  such  predominance  of  cerebral  symp- 
toms as  to  give  it  a  great  resemblance  to  cerebro-spiTud  meningitis.  Some- 
times the  fiJiection  is  preceded  by  simple  intermittent;  and  at  others  the 
patients  are,  when  seized,  in  a  state  of  apparent  health.  The  patient  may 
die  in  this  state;  but  usually,  after  some  days,  the  cerebral  sjrmptoms  abate 
somewhat,  and  he  feels  better  for  three  or  four  days.  Pain  in  the  head  and 
vomiting  again  come  on,  to  be  again  followed  by  some  improvement;  and 
in  this  way  alternations  may  go  on  for  a  month  or  longer.  It  becomes  a 
prolonged  marasmus,  with  imperfect  crises.  In  other  cases  it  assumes  a 
continued  form,  the  patient  getting  lower  and  lower,  and  dying  in  complete 
adynamia — no  lesion  being  discovered  in  the  alimentary  canal,  as  in 
ordinary  typhoid  fever.  In  almost  all  cases,  however,  some  cerebral  lesions 
are  met  with,  such  as  purulent,  serous,  or  sanguinolent  effusions,  &e. 
Quinine,  given  in  large  doses,  cut  short  the  coma,  delirium,  or  convulsion, 
observed  during  the  first  few  days;  but  its  continuance  in  large  doses  acted 
mischievously  in  respect  to  the  secondary  lesions  of  the  brain.  As  soon  as 
the  symptoms  denoting  these  latter  became  moderated,  it  was  resumed  in 
smaller  doses;  and  occasionally  revulsives  or  small  bleedings  were 
resorted  to. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  ALGERIAN  PALUDAL  FEVERS. 

This  may  be  embraced  under  two  heads — the  primary,  or  specific,  in- 
dication of  attacking  the  paludal  element  by  means  of  the  stdphaie  of 
gvimne;  and  the  secondary,  or  accessory,  indication  of  removing  any  com- 
plications that  may  have  sprung  up,  by  appropriate  measures.  The  dose  of 
quinine  must  vary  according  to  numerous  circumstances  relating  to  the 
course  of  the  disease  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  In  simple  spring 
intermittent,  when  there  are  usually  no  remarkable  visceral  obstructions, 
M.  Haspel  gives  a  single  daily  dose  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains.  If  un- 
complicated, the  disease  usually  disappears  after  the  first  or  second 
paroxysm ;  but  if  it  persists,  this  dose  must  be  increased.  On  his  first 
arrival  in  Algeria,  M.  Haspel  gave  the  quinine  in  small  repeated  doses ;  but 
he  now  feels  convinced  that  by  such  only  a  slow  and  uncertain  action 
results,  the  violence  of  the  disease  being  mitigated,  but  its  cure  delayed. 
Under  such  treatment,  simple  autumnal  fevers  acquire  great  obstinacy ;  for 
a  repetition  of  the  paroxysm  disposes  the  organism  to  the  reproduction  of 
the  fever,  while  we  have  no  security  that  what  is  now  mild  may  not  soon 
become  malignant  In  this  divided  mode  of  giving  it,  double  or  triple  the 
quantity  is  required,  that  would  be  necessary  if  administered  with  energy 
at  first.  If  the  season  is  advanced  into  summer  or  autumn^  if  the  fever 
affects  the  remittent  or  pseudo-continued  type,  if  it  prevails  epidemically  in 
an  insalubrious  locality^  aud  especially  if  there  are  symptoms  threatening 
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pernicious  fever,  we  must  act  more  boldlj,  and  give  at  once  from  twenty  to 
thirty  grains.  When  the  fever  is  pemidousj  we  should  give  from  thirty  to 
sixty  grains,  raising  the  quantity  even  to  seventy -five  if  these  doses  prove 
insidiicient ;  and  such  doses,  in  case  of  imminent  danger,  may  be  given  for 
several  days  in  succession.  The  belief  that  quinine  only  exerted  beneficial 
power  over  the  periodicity  of  the  disease,  is  exploded;  it  being  now  amply 
proved  that  its  efficacy  is  just  as  great,  whatever  form  the  paludal  disease 
may  assiune.  M.  Haspel  has  never  seen  any  ill  effects  whatever  result  from 
these  doses.  Although  Sydenham's  plan  of  giving  it  during  the  interval  of 
the  paroxysms  is  a  good  one,  when  applied  to  the  mild  fevers  of  spring,  no 
delay  whatever  is  admissible  in  the  case  of  remittents,  pseudo-continued, 
or  pernicious  fevers,  notwithstanding  any  complications  that  may  be 
present  In  such,  everything  is  sometimes  so  confounded  together  by 
the  sedative  power  which  weighs  down  the  entire  economy,  that  the  quinine 
must  be  given  at  once,  as  soon  as  we  have  detected  the  serious  nature  of 
the  disease ;  or  even  in  fevers  of  mild  appearance,  if  an  epidemic  of  per- 
nicious fever  prevails. 

When  quinine  has  been  administered  for  a  prolonged  period,  the  stomach 
often  rejects  it;  and  bark,  either  in  powder  or  extract,  given  in  wine  or 
brandy,  may  be  advant^eously  substituted.  In  several  patients  great 
epigastric  tenderness,  anorexia,  and  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  tongue, 
have  been  considered,  erroneously,  to  contra-indicate  its  administration; 
but,  in  fact,  these  conditions  disappear  with  the  fever,  under  the  influence 
of  the  quinine.  Advantage  is  sometimes  derived  by  giving  a  teaspoonfiil 
of  syrup  of  poppies  a  quarter  of  an  hour  prior  to  taking  the  quinine,  or  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  to  the  dose  itself. 

We  must  not  be  content  with  cutting  short  the  attack ;  for  the  apparent 
amelioration  will  be  followed  by  cruel  deception.  Smaller  divided  doses 
may  now  be  substituted ;  but  the  quinine  must  not  be  prematurely  left  off. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  each  case  here;  but  it  may  be 
generally  stated,  that  bark  in  some  form  should  be  continued  for  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  days  after  the  disappearance  of  a  simple  intermittent, 
twenty  to  thirty  days  after  summer  fever,  and  two  months  or  longer  after 
obstinate  autumn  or  winter  fevers. 

We  need  not  pursue  M.  HaspeVs  account  of  the  treatment  necessary  for 
the  removal  of  the  affections  which  are  complications  and  consequences 
of  Algerian  fevers.  In  respect  to  other  remedies  than  quinine  for  the  fever 
itself,  he  speaks  disparagingly.  He  points  to  the  far  greater  mortality 
which  prevailed  in  Algeria  when  bleeding  was  practised,  and  quinine 
given  with  a  timid  hand ;  and  he  has  no  opinion  of  arsenic  as  a  substitute 
for  cinchona. 

SPORADIC  AFFEOTIONS. 

M.  Haspel  furnishes  a  few  notes  with  respect  to  some  of  these.  In 
speaking  of  Diseases  ofBrain^  he  observes : 

''  One  fact  well  worthy  of  attention  is,  that  daring  the  heats  which  nsually  attend 
the  prevalence  of  djrsentery,  hepatitis,  and  the  most  fearful  fevers  that  can  be 
witnessed,  and  in  spite  of  vomiting  oftentimes  frightfully  violent,  there  is  scarcely 
ever  any  inflammatory  complication  on  the  part  of  the  brain ;  and  yet  we  might  have 
anticipated  the  production  of  encephalitb  under  the  ravs  of  so  fierce  a  sun.  In  the 
worst  cases,  all  is  limited  to  a  single  cephalalgia,  ana  to  more  or  less  violent  but 
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tnuQsitoiy  congestion,  presenting  nothing  of  an  infljammatoiy  chaiacter.  Wbm 
delirium  does  occur,  it  does  so  omy  during  the  evolution  of  other  diseases,  as  remit- 
tent or  pernicious  fevers ;  being  there,  too,  an  accident,  or  epiphenomenon,  and  in 
nowise  a  primary  condition  connected  with  an  affection  of  the  brain  itself.  We 
may  even  say,  at  no  epoch  are  there  so  few  primary  diseases  of  the  brain  as  dniing 
the  preyalenoe  of  these  heats."  (p.  417.) 

When  the  transitions  of  temperature  are  frequent,  catarrhal  and  rheu- 
matic affections  prevail,  but  yield  readily  to  emetics,  cathartics,  and  opiates. 
As  already  remarked  by  Hippocrates,  pleurisies  and  other  acute  mem- 
branous inflammations  are  rare  in  malarial  regions.  Pneumonia  is  not 
manifested  in  the  distinct  form  observed  in  other  climates.  The  symptoms 
are  less  decided,  and  more  fugitive ;  and  if  the  active  bleeding  employed  in 
Europe  were  resorted  to,  it  would  prove  fatal.  In  rare  cases  it  may  be 
employed;  and  where  there  is  continued  pain,  leeches  and  blisters  are 
resorted  to ;  but  antimony  is  the  main  remedy.  PJUhisia  is  very  rare  in 
North  Africa.  M.  Haspel  only  had  3  cases  at  Oran  among  1480  patients; 
and  hut  1  death  in  138  arose  from  this  disease.  M.  Jourdain  met  with 
but  13  cases  in  8485  patients,  and  but  10  deaths  from  phthisis  in  871 
deaths.  M.  Casimir  Broussais  also  had  but  8  cases  in  116  patients,  while 
in  the  military  hospitals  of  Paris  he  had  1  in  41.  Out  of  41  deaths  he  had  in 
Algeria  but  2  (1  in  20)  from  phthisis,  while  in  Paris  he  met  with  1  in  5 
from  this  cause.  In  most  of  the  few  cases  in  which  the  disease  does  occur 
in  Algeria,  the  patients  have  shown  themselves  proof  against  the  malarious 
influence ;  thus  so  far  conflrming  the  belief  held  by  many,  of  the  antagonism 
which  prevails  between  phthisis  and  marsh  diseases.  M.  Haspel  believes 
in  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  although  he  considers  it  is  not  yet  completely 
demonstrated;  and  adds,  as  corroborative  of  it,  that  phthisis  is  more  pre- 
valent in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Algeria. 

'*  Not  only  does  phthisis  progress  so  slowly  here  as  to  allow  nature  to  oi^ganise 
her  means  oi  defence,  and  consequently  of  cure, — ^but  also,  by  modifying  the  con- 
stitution, she  causes  it  to  lose  the  ajjtitude  to  tubercle.  And,  in  fact,  nothhig  is 
more  rare  than  to  meet  with  ohthisis  in  acclimatized  Europeans.  Every  winter  or 
spring-time  brings  young  soldiers  to  our  military  hospitals,  who,  more  or  less 
exhausted  by  endemic  diseases,  remain  a  long  time  in  these  establishments,  where 
they  very  frequently  contract  pneumonia  ana  bronchitis,  without  ever,  so  to  say, 
leaving  their  beds,  so  feeble  are  their  powers  of  reaction.  Well,  these  chest 
affections  may  become  prolonged  for  months,  and  pass  into  the  chronic  state,  if 
they  have  not  even  commenced  in  the  latent  form ;  death  may  result  from  them, 
but  rarely  indeed  will  tuberculization  be  found.  Never,  I  may  affirm,  during  the 
several  years  my  attention  has  been  turned  to  this  point, — never  has  a  pneumonia, 
originating  under  my  eyes,  thus  degenerated.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  tnat  such  a 
thing  has  never  happened,  but  I  only  assert  its  extreme  rarity,  as  contrasted  with 
what  is  seen  in  Europe;  and  I  conclude  that  there  is  in  Algeria  a  kind  of 
antipathy  between  its  climate  and  the  generation  of  tubercle  of  the  longs. 
Hence  the  advantage  which  would  result  to  phthisical  patients  from  their  inhabiting 
this  country,  whether  as  a  means  of  eradicating  the  disease,  or  of  moderating  its 
symptoms,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  reach  the  fatal  boundary  less  painfully  and 
less  rapidly,  or  even  of  effecting  their  cure."  (p.  427.) 

Although  the  symptoms  known  as  those  of  gastro-enterite  are  of  so 
common  an  occurrence  during  the  whole  course  of  the  diseases  met  with 
in  Algeria,  post-mortem  examination  exhibits  no  proof  whatever  of  such  an 
aflfection  having  been  present.     Indeed,  nothing  is  more  conunon  thaa  to 
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find,  while  the  lower  intestine  is  in  the  most  diseased  condition,  the  small 
intestine  and  the  stomach  continue  quite  normal.  Simple  typhoid  fever, 
with  its  characteristic  lesions,  is  rare  in  Algeria,  except  in  the  case  of 
young  soldiers  recently  arrived  from  France.  It  is  probable  that  the 
so-called  t3rphoid  fevers  of  various  hot  climates  are,  in  fact,  but  examples  of 
those  forms  of  malarious  fevers  which,  in  their  symptomatology,  so  much 
resemble  true  typhoid  fever. 

M.  Haspel  narrates  a  great  number  of  cases  as  illustrative  of  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  diseases. 


Art.  VI. 

Om  Svergea  Endetnieka  Sjukdomar,  Af  Dr.  Magnus  Hubs. — Stockholm, 

1852. 

On  the  Endemic  Dieeaeea  of  Sweden.  By  Dr.  Magnus  Hubs. — Stockholm, 

1852.     8vo,  pp.  131. 

The  modest,  unpretending  appearance  of  the  works  that  issue  from  the 
Swedish  press,  forms  a  marked  contrast  with  the  medical  essays  that  are 
now  published  in  other  countries,  arrayed  in  all  the  glories  of  the  binder's 
and  the  printer's  art.  It  may  be,  that,  conscious  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
their  productions,  the  Swedish  bibliopolists  care  little  for  external  show,  or 
good  workmen  are  perhaps  scarce  in  those  northern  lands;  but  it  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  Swedish  authors  and  booksellers  do  not  rely  on  hot- 
pressed  paper,  or  beautiful  type,  and  richly-gilded  binding,  for  the  sale  of 
the  volumes  they  publish.  Already,  however,  an  improvement  is  mani- 
festing itself  in  this  respect ;  the  work  before  us  is  better  "  got-up"  than 
many  others  that  we  have  seen  ;  and  if  the  type  be  not  quite  perfect,  nor 
the  paper  unexceptionable,  there  are,  at  all  events,  remarkably  few  errors 
of  the  press.  Almost  all  the  valuable  essays  and  reports  of  our  friend 
Dr.  Huss  have  been  issued  in  this  almost  pamphlet  form ;  and  we  have,  in 
course  of  time,  become  reconciled  to  the  modest  aspect  of  his  volumes,  for 
we  know  that  under  this  unpretending  exterior  we  shall  discover  a  rich 
harvest  of  carefully  recorded  &cts  and  observations.  The  volume  before 
us,  though  of  a  different  character  from  any  of  his  preceding  publications, 
will  sustain  the  justly-acquired  reputation  of  the  author.  A  carefully 
digested  statistical  account  of  the  diseases  of  Sweden,  is  an  easier  task  in 
that  thinly>peopled  land,  than  in  the  over-populated  island  that  we  inhabit 
With  a  population  not  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  nietropolis  of  England, 
Sweden  has  the  advantage  of  having  been  foremost  among  the  countries 
of  Europe  in  statistical  details ;  and,  aided  by  returns  from  the  various 
medical  district  officers^  Dr.  Huss  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  very  satis- 
£Bkctory  sketch  of  the  diseases  that  prevail  over  a  country  extending  from 
north  latitude  69®  to  55^  south,  or  from  beyond  the  Arctic  circle  to  the 
parallel  of  the  northern  counties  of  England.  In  a  litnd  of  such  extent,  we 
necessarily  find  great  differences  in  climate,  and  corresponding  varieties  in 
the  food,  the  clothing,  and  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  The  western 
and  northern  parts  of  Sweden  are  mountainous,  the  hills  rising  gradually 
from  the  flat  shores  of  the  Baltic  on  the  east,  till  they  reach  their  greatest 
altitude  on  the  ridge  that  separates  Sweden  from  Norway.  The  southern 
20-x,  -6 
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part  of  Sweden  is,  on  the  contrary,  comparatively  level,  and,  like  the 
northern,  is  covered  with  huge  pine-forests  and  morasses ;  hut  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  more  densely  populated ;  and,  as  might  he  expected,  it  enjoys 
a  milder  climate. 

The  lahour  of  compiling  the  present  essay  was  entailed  on  our  author 
hy  a  promise  which  he  made  at  the  meeting  of  Scandinavian  naturalists  at 
Copenhagen,  in  1847,  to  prepare  a  statistical  account  of  the  diseases  of  his 
native  land.  Beginning  at  the  extreme  north,  he  has  collected  details 
and  reports  upon  each  of  the  Swedish  provinces  and  districts,  the  results 
of  which  are  printed  in  the  first  eighty  pages  of  this  volume ;  and  appended 
to  this  is  an  essay  of  great  value  on  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the  country, 
on  the  causes  that  produce  them,  and  the  remedies  that  are  urgently  called 
for  to  stay  their  progress.  To  the  general  reader,  this  latter  portion  will 
undouhtedly  prove  the  most  interesting  part,  and  we  shall  consequently 
he  very  hrief  in  our  analysis  of  the  statistical  reports  contained  in  the  first 
eighty  pages. 

All  the  travellers  who  have  visited  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  have  noticed  the  prevalence  of  conjunctivitis  and  snow-hlindness 
among  the  Lapp  population  of  these  wild  regions.  "  To  have  sore  eyes 
like  a  Lapp"  is  a  common  saying  in  Sweden ;  and  Dr.  Huss  tells  us  that 
hardly  one  of  the  Lapps  escapes  from  the  consequences  of  living  throughout 
the  winter  in  close  huts,  surrounded  with  a  dense  atmosphere  of  smoke, 
and  of  exposure  to  the  glare  of  the  sun  on  the  trackless  snow-fields  in 
spring.  During  the  winter,  the  only  artificial  light  used  hy  the  Lapp  is 
obtained  from  resinous  pine-branches,  which,  of  course,  add  much  to  the 
density  of  the  acrid  smoke  with  which  their  huts  are  constantly  filled.  In 
summer,  the  same  smoke  is  imperatively  called  for  to  drive  off  the  swarms 
of  mosquitoes  and  gnats,  which  are  there  scarcely  less  troublesome  than  in 
tropical  regions.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  from  Tornea  to  Pitea,  are  grievously  infested  with 
tsenia-lata,  or  tape-worm.  Dr.  Wretholm  states,  that  in  Haparanda,  the 
suburb  of  Tornea,  there  is  scarcely  a  family,  whether  rich  or  poor,  of  which 
some  of  the  members  are  not  afflicted  with  this  disease.  He  has  observed 
it  in  children  at  the  breast,  who  had  never  imbibed  anything  but  their 
mother's  milk.  From  the  coast  the  disorder  spreads  inland,  following  the 
course  of  the  larger  rivers;  and  it  is  ever  most  prevalent  where  large 
surfaces  of  water  are  found.  Tsenia  solium  occurs  hut  rarely.  The 
disease  afifects  chiefly  young  people,  and  especially  females.  Dr.  Walden- 
strom ascribes  its  frequency  to  peculiarities  of  diet ;  the  people  live  chiefly 
on  fish  and  milk,  while  the  mountain  Lapps,  whose  diet  is  almost  entirely 
of  animal  food,  never  suffer  from  tape-worm.  Still,  there  must  exist  some 
other  causes  yet  not  ascertained ;  for  the  wealthier  merchants,  who  live 
as  others  of  their  class  do  in  southern  lands,  are  yet  as  liable  to  the  dis- 
order as  the  poor,  whose  only  diet  is  milk,  unleavened  bread,  and  salt  fish. 
Dr.  Wretholm  observes : 

"  As  the  result  of  the  attention  I  have  paid  to  this  subject  for  several  years,  I 
iTiay  observe  that  the  prevalence  of  tApe-worm  is  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  of  the  water  used  for  drinkinj^.  In  the  higher  tracts  of  land,  where  the 
drinking  water  is  derived  from  springs  or  from  the  mountain  brooks,  tsenia  is  hardly 
known ;  but  as  soon  as  we  descend  to  lower  ground,  and  especially  to  the  banks  of 
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the  larger  lakes  and  rivers,  where  the  houses  are  often  built  on  the  former  beds  of 
the  lakes,  and  where  the  water,  coming  from  morasses  and  bogs,  is  impure,  aad 
deriyed  from  wells  sunk  in  the  soil,  and  filled  with  extractive  matter  rapidly  passing 
into  decay,  there  tape- worm  prevails  among  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  in  every 
condition  of  life."  (p.  5.) 

Following  the  western  coast  of  the  gulf,  we  come  next  to  the  district 
of  Western  Bothnia,  where  the  tape-worm  becomes  less  frequent,  so  that 
in  the  southern  part  of  this  district  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  as  an 
endemic  disorder.  Its  place  is  occupied  by  rheumatic  disorders  and  their 
complications,  which  especially  prevail  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  the  labouring  classes  are  employed 
in  gathering-in  hay  for  winter  fodder  for  their  cattle,  upou  the  large  flat 
mossy  tracts  where  grass  grows  in  great  luxuriance.  In  the  evenings  and 
mornings  of  these  months,  cold  fogs  hang  over  these  districts,  till  dispelled 
by  the  warmth  of  the  sun ;  but  the  morasses  themselves  are  so  wet,  that 
the  labourers  often  stand  the  whole  day  mid- leg  deep  in  water.  From  time 
immemorial  the  people  of  this  country  have  employed  a  rude  form  of 
raoxa,  as  a  counter-irritant  in  rheumatic  disorders.  A  piece  of  amadou  or 
dried  fungus  from  the  birch-tree  is  laid  on  the  affected  part,  lighted,  and 
allowed  ta  burn  till  an  eschar  is  produced.  Dr.  Hallstrom  saw  an  old  man 
of  eighty  years  of  age  in  Lycksele,  whose  whole  body  was  so  marked  by 
these  eschars,  that  no  space  of  whole  skin  remained  larger  than  the  palm 
jof  the  hand. 

As  we  advance  further  towards  the  south,  we  meet  in  Angermannland,  lati- 
tude 62^  64',  two  forms  of  endemic  disease,  which,  though  not  unknown  in 
the  extreme  north,  yet  are  to  be  found  there  only  in  occasional  and  isolated 
cases.  These  disorders  are  scrofula  and  intermittent  fever.  Most  writers 
on  ague  tell  us,  that  intermittent  fever  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  beyond  the 
fifty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude,  or,  in  other  words,  that  within  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  this  scourge  is  unknown,  for  the  extreme  point  of 
Southern  Sweden  is  in  latitude  55°  30^  And  we  are  further  told,  that  it 
requires  for  its  development  a  continuous  temperature  higher  than  60° 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  Here,  however,  according  to  Dr.  Akerblom 
of  Solleftea,  we  learn,  that  from  time  immemorial  ague  has  been  endemic 
in  two  places  near  the  mouth  of  the  great  Angermann  river — namely,  about 
the  saw-mills  of  Lo,  and  the  lading-plaoe  of  Kyland.  Here  the  sea  anil 
fresh  waters  of  the  river  intermingle,  the  surrounding  country  is  low  and 
marshy,  and  fogs  are  very  frequent  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The 
ague  tdces  almost  invariably  the  tertian  form ;  it  shows  itself  generally  in 
March,  and  continues  to  appear  till  the  end  of  June.  In  general,  the  dis- 
order has  been  confined  to  these  two  spots,  which  lie  opposite  to  each 
other,  with  the  river  between  them;  but  in  the  year  1838,  the  malady 
spread  along  the  shores  of  the  Angermann  river,  as  far  as  forty  or  fifty  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  attacked  three  per  cent,  of  the  population  Scrofulous 
disorders  are,  according  to  Dr.'  Akerblom,  a  new  importation,  and  he 
observes  that  they  have  greatly  augmented  since  the  disappearance  of  the 
more  inflammatory  types  of  disease.  Dr.  Akerblom  believes,  too,  that 
scrofula  may  be  propagated  by  vaccination  (1),  for  he  has  often  observed  it 
to  affect  healthy  children  after  they  had  been  vaccinated  with  matter  taken 
from  a  scrofulous  in&nt,     The  suggestion  is  worthy  of  attention,  but  the 
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most  scrofulous  children  often  have  an  exceedingly  healthy  aspect  during 
the  first  year  of  their  existence.  Two  other  disorders,  which  were  formerly 
endemic  in  this  district,  are  now  fast  disappearing,  though  in  Norway  and 
other  countries  they  are  still  regarded  as  scourges  of  the  most  fearful  cha- 
racter. These  are  the  radesyge  and  the  spetiilskay  hoth  of  which  have  been 
described  in  former  numbers  of  this  journal  and  its  predecessors.  Their 
gradual  disappearance  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  improve- 
ments  recently  effected  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  hospitals,  and  to  the  more  judic  ious  treatment  of  the  disease.  From 
1780  to  1800,  almost  every  case  received  into  the  hospital  at  Hemosand, 
was  one  of  radesyge.  Spetalska  (elephantiasis)  is  ascribed  by  the  people  to 
peculiarities  of  diet,  and  especially  is  thought  to  arise  from  living  upon  the 
spawned  salmon  (gra  lax),  which  are  caught  in  immense  numbers  when 
descending  the  rivers  in  autumn.  The  malady  is  certainly  not  contagious ; 
a  husband  is  frequently  affected  by  it  for  many  years,  while  bis  wife 
remains  in  perfect  health. 

Of  the  high  inland  district  of  Jemtland,  a  most  favourable  report  is 
given;  endemic  diseases  are  almost  unknown,  though  rheumatism  certainly 
exists,  and  young  females  during  the  haymaking  season  are  often  affect^ 
with  erysipelatous  swellings  of  the  legs,  the  result  of  standing  for  days 
together  in  the  wet  marshes,  whence  the  hay  is  brought.  It  is  a  proverb 
in  Sweden,  that  Jemtland  is  a  bad  locality  for  our  profession : — "  Jemt- 
land ei  bar  nagot  lakareklimat."  Strangers  settling  in  this  part  of  the 
country  sooner  or  later  become  affected  with  herpes  on  the  hands  and  face. 
On  the  banks  of  the  great  Ljusna  river,  in  Helsingland  (lat.  61**,  62*), 
a  stream  liable  to  frequent  and  sudden  floods,  spet&lska,  or  elephantiasis, 
is  still  endemic,  and  Dr.  Wikblad  reports  forty-two  cases  from  this  district 
It  generally  assumes  the  tubercular  form,  as  represented  in  Danielsen's  and 
Boeck*8  work  (plate  2) ;  and  Dr.  Wikblad  has  found  all  remedies  unavail- 
ing, excepting  creosote,  both  inwardly  and  as  an  external  application.  It 
evidently  is  connected,  more  or  less,  with  marshy  exhalations,  for  it  occurs 
almost  exclusively  in  those  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where 
numerous  shallow  pools  are  left  by  the  floods. 

In  Qestrikland  (lat.  60°,  6P),  ague  becomes  endemic  and  frequent; 
further  north,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  confined  to  one  or  two  particular  spots. 
Here  it  occurs  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  but  at  the  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  the  sea  its  influence  is  no  longer  felt.  Taenia  lata  is, 
again,  common  here,  as  in  Lappmark,  and  the  reporting  physicians  ascribe 
its  prevalence  to  the  great  consumption  of  salmon,  a  fish  much  infested 
with  tsenia.  Is,  then,  the  taenia  of  the  salmon  identical  with  that  found 
in  the  human  species  7 

Goitre  and  scrofulous  diseases  are  often  met  with ;  indeed,  it  is  about 
Gefle  that  scrofula  first  assumes  the  character  of  an  endemic  disease,  be^ 
coming  more  and  more  prevalent  as  we  advance  farther  towards  the  south. 
Goitre,  however,  is  chiefly  prevalent  in  the  districts  called  the  Dales, 
around  Fahlun,  where  we  find  narrow  valleys  surrounded  by  steep  moun- 
tains; and  yet,  in  many  parts  of  Norway,  where  the  valleys  are  less  broad 
and  the  mountains  much  more  precipitous,  goitre  is  unknown.  Dr.  Huss 
suggests  that  the  acid  vapours,  with  which  the  air  is  constantly  filled  from 
the  copper-works,  may  act  injuriously  on  the  health  of  this  distriet     VTe 
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are  not  aware  that,  anj  magnesian  limestone  occurs  here,  but  the  Dales  are 
the  only  part  of  Sweden  where  goitre  is  endemic  We  are,  ourselves,  in- 
clined to  regard  goitre  as  more  influenced  by  locality  than  by  the  character 
of  the  water  that  is  drank ;  though  the  observations  of  Mr.  Macpherson  in 
India,  and  of  Dr.  Inglis  in  this  country,  would  favour  the  opposite  opinion. 
It  is  certain  that  goitre  is  neither  confined  to  the  magnesian  limestone 
districts,  nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  all  parts  thereof;  thus,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  we  have  seen  but  few  cases  of  goitre,  yet  the  magnesian  limestone 
occupies  a  large  district  of  its  eastern  part. 

The  only  spot  in  Sweden  where  dysentery  occurs  as  an  endemic  disorder, 
is  on  the  flat  shores  of  the  great  Siljan  lake  (lat.  61°).  It  appears  regu- 
larly every  year,  in  August  and  September,  when  the  nights  have  become 
cool,  and  thick  fogs  rise  from  the  marshy  tracts  around  the  lake.  The 
n^alady,  at  times,  assumes  a  severe  character:  thus, in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1839,  out  of  a  population  of  138,000,  there  died  of  dysentery  2043 
individuals.  Of  this  number,  146  were  under  one  year,  676  between  one 
and  five  years,  442  between  five  and  ten  years,  347  between  ten  and 
twenty,  and  432  above  twenty  years  of  age.  The  disorder  is  evidently 
fraught  with  peculiar  dangers  to  youth  and  infancy,  for  more  than  one  half 
of  the  deaths  occurred  in  children  below  ten  years  of  age.  Much  of  this 
mortality  is  |)erhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  timely 
medical  aid,  for  the  people  often  delay  to  apply  to  the  district  physicians, 
in  the  hopes  of  effecting  a  cure  by  popular  remedies.  Of  these,  one  of  the 
most  favourite  is  pulverized  brick  or  tile,  which  is  administered  in  spoon- 
fuls to  the  patient,  and,  as  Dr.  Wettergren  justly  surmises,  can  only  tend 
to  aggravate  the  malady.  The  same  reporter  has  likewise  observed  a 
remarkable  coincidence  between  abundant  harvests  and  the  prevalence  of  this 
dbease.  If  the  harvest  has  been  indifferent,  and  com  consequently  scarce 
and  dear,  but  few  cases  of  dysentery  occur  in  the  succeeding  year ;  but  if  a 
plentiful  harvest  has  afforded  a  good  supply  of  meal  for  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer, the  disorder  prevails  with  great  severity. 

"  It  is  difficult,"  observes  Dr.  Huss,  "  to  account  for  this ;  it  is  perhaps  the 
only  instance  we  know  of,  where  dysentery  is  produced  by  abundance  of  food.  It 
is  possible  that  the  rye-meal,  when  consumed  m  large  quantities  during  August  and 
September,  may  undergo  a  species  of  fermentation-process  in  the  intestines,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  dysenteric  affections.  Much  larger  quantities  of  meal  are  con- 
sumed in  good  years  than  in  seasons  of  scarcity.  Still,  after  aU,  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  Hquors  (corn  brandy)  may  be  the  principal  cause  of  this  difference.  In 
years  of  scarcity,  hardly  any  brandy  is  consumed  bj  the  peasantry ;  in  seasons  of 
plenty,  every  cottage  contams  a  superi9.uity  of  the  deletenous  drink."  (p.  25.) 

Dysentery  is,  however,  not  the  only  disorder  that  is  peculiar  to  this  part 
of  Sweden.  A  good  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dales,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Orsa,  are  occupied  during  the  winter  in  quarrying  and 
dressing  grind-stones;  they  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  dust  formed  by 
the  finer  particles  of  the  stones,  and  while  working  in  the  ill-ventilated  and 
confined  quarries,  their  food  is  of  the  worst  possible  description.  The 
malady  appears  closely  to  resemble  in  character  the  needle-grinder*s  asthma 
of  this  country:  the  finer  particles  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air- 
passages,  and  produce,  sooner  or  later,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bron- 
chial lining  membrane.  According  to  the  report  of  the  pastor  Semander^ 
of  Orsa^  the  boys  who  begin  to  work  in  the  stone-quarries  at  the  age  of 
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twelve  to  fifteen,  and  some  begin  even  earlier,  soon  become  affecte<r  with 
this  disorder;  so  that  by  the  time  they  have  reached  their  eighteenth  year, 
they  are  often  unfitted  for  further  labour,  and  rarely  reach  the  age  of 
thirty-five.  Those  who  begin  work  at  a  later  period  of  life  are  less  rapidly 
afiected,  and  may  reach  the  age  of  forty-five,  or  even  fifty  five^  but  rarely 
are  their  lives  prolonged  beyond  the  latter  period.  During  the  period  of 
the  year  that  the  quarries  are  worked — viz.,  from  the  first  of  October  to 
the  middle  of  November, — ^the  food  of  the  quarrymen  consists  of  salt  her- 
rings and  hard  bread ;  brandy  is  consumed  by  them  in  large  quantities,  and 
the  water  they  drink  is  strongly  impregnated  with  lime.  After  the  blocks 
of  stone  are  raised  from  the  quarries,  the  so-called  hewing  or  dressing 
process  is  carried  on  during  the  winter  months,  in  small  and  ill- ventilated 
chambers,  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  fine  powder  raised  by  the  tools 
of  the  workmen  floats  in  these  chambers  like  a  mist ;  the  windows  are 
kept  constantly  closed  to  exclude  the  severe  cold,  and  in  such  an  atmosphere 
they  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  from  December  till 
April. 

The  disease  commences  at  variable  periods,  according  to  the  constitotion 
or  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual  afiected;  sometimes,  hardly  twelve 
months  elapse  before  the  unmistakable  symptoms  show  themselves.  The 
patient  begins  to  complain  of  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  chest ;  the  breathing 
is  short  and  ^ibilous,  and  the  voice  harsh  and  rough  ;  but  there  is  little  or 
no  cough.  The  aspect  of  the  patient  is  soon  materially  changed ;  the  skin 
becomes  of  a  pale,  dusky  hue,  even  though  previously  the  colour  was  freth 
and  red;  the  adipose  tissue  diminishes,  and  emaciation  comes  on.  Should 
the  patient  now  relinquish  his  deleterious  occupation,  he  may  yet  regain 
his  health  ;  but  in  many  persons,  even  change  of  work  will  now  afibrd  no 
permanent  relief  Should  he  continue  to  labour  in  the  quarries,  other 
symptoms  begin  sooner  or  later  to  show  themselves ;  the  oppression  of 
breathing  increases,  especially  at  night,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  lie 
down  in  bed;  there  is  occasional  cough,  but  rarely  any  copious  expectore- 
tion,  though  the  bronchial  passages,  from  the  sounds  that  are  audible 
therein,  obviously  contain  large  quantities  of  frothy  mucns.  The  feet  and 
legs  now  begin  to  swell,  ascites  follows,  and  death  generally  occurs  from 
efiusion  into  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  often  in  a  manner  so  sudden,  that 
the  patient  seems  all  at  once  to  be  sufibcated. 

As  scrofulous  complaints  are  by  no  means  rare  in  this  part  of  Sweden, 
it  is  possible  that  many  of  those  who  are  cut  oif  so  early  in  the  stone- 
quarries  perish  really  from  tubercular  phthisis,  the  outbreak  of  the  diseaae 
\mng  accelerated  by  the  irritation  of  the  bronchial  muoous  menibraiie. 
The  population  of  the  district  is  about  4000 ;  and  out  of  serenty-aeven 
deaths,  fourteen  have  arisen  from  bronchial  disease  coAtmcted  ait  «be 
quarries. 

The  districts  of  Sweden  around  CTpsala  and  Stockholm  do  not  appear 
to  present  any  particular  endemic  diseases.  We  turn,  therefore,  to  the 
westward,  to  the  borders  of  the  great  Wener  lake,  on  whose  nocthem 
shores  croup  is  peculiarly  prevalent,  and  produces  a  frightful  degree  of 
mortality  among  children.  The  proportion  of  boys  that  are  affected  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  girls.  Scrofulous  children  do  not  suffer  more 
than  healthy  ones,  and  the  offspring  of  the  poor  are  less  fr^uently  attacked 
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tbun  the  children  of  the  rich.  It  has  been  generally  thought  that  croup 
was  not  in  any  way  a  contagious  disorder ;  but  both  the  reporting  phy<- 
sicians  from  the  district  now  referred  to,  regard  the  disease  as  communis 
cable  from  one  child  to  another.  When  they  first  commenced  practice  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  both  were  non-contagionists,  and  therefore 
neglected  the  ordinary  precautions  against  the  transmission  of  disease  ; 
but  experience  soon  showed  them  that  croup  was  often  oommnnicated  to 
a  healthy  child,  if  it  was  allowed  to  remain  with  one  already  affected  with 
the  malady.  The  average  number  of  cases  has  greatly  diminished,  since  a 
system  of  strict  separation  has  been  adopted.  Dr.  Segerstedt  gives  a 
melancholy  example  of  the  neglect  of  these  precautions.  A  physician  who 
had  recently  settled  in  the  country,  denied  the  possibility  of  croup  being 
communicated  by  contagion.  To  prove  this,  he  placed  his  own  son,  a  boy 
of  three  years  old,  in  the  same  bed  with  a  child  affected  with  croup;  but 
on  the  following  day,  the  previously  healthy  child  was  affected  with  the 
disease,  and  dic^  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  distressed  father,  who 
himself,  horrified  at  the  unlooked-for  results  of  his  experiment,  soon 
followed  his  son  to  the  grave.  Dr.  Huss  observes,  that  an  isolated  case  of 
this  kind  would  by  no  means  prove  the  contagious  nature  of  croup ;  but 
the  facts  accumulated  by  the  medical  reporters  go  far  to  confirm  their 
assertion,  that  croup,  in  this  district  at  least,  may  be  communicated  from 
one  child  to  another.  The  disorder  is  here  so  prevalent,  that,  according 
to  Dr.  Ekegr6n,  75  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  district  are  attacked 
with  it;  the  disease  prevailing  generally  from  the  end  of  November  to  the 
middle  of  May.  It  occurs  almost  always  during  the  prevalence  of  northerly 
or  easterly  winds,  and  especially  during  snow-storms  from  those  quarters  ; 
and  he  has  remarked  that  the  children  in  the  houses  that  are  well  shel- 
tered from  the  northern  and  eastern  blasts,  escape  comparatively  unharmed. 
The  district  in  which  croup  especially  prevails  is  a  low-ljdng  tract  of  ground 
around  the  town  of  Amal,  where  the  wood  that  covers  the  face  of  the 
country  lias  been  entirely  cleared  away,  and  which  is  consequently  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  the  winter  north-east  gales.  The  disorder  frequently 
breaks  out  after  the  rooms  in  which  the  children  live  have  been  scoured  in 
winter,  or  when  linen  in  a  damp  state  has  been  brought  from  a  cold  room, 
and  hung  up  within  the  heated  chamber  to  dry. 

The  district  of  Bohusliin,  to  the  north  of  Gotheborg,  was  formerly  much 
affected  with  spetalska;  but  since  the  deep-sea  fisheries  on  this  coast  have 
been  relinquished,  the  disease  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Possibly 
an  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people ;  but 
the  other  scourge  of  radesyge  still  remains.  Both  these  maladies  seem 
to  be  confined  to  districts  upon  the  coast,  as  in  Norway ;  and  it  has  beeu 
observed  that  they  prevail  along  the  shores  of  the  deep  inlets  or  fiords 
which  run  far  up  into  the  country.  For  the  characters  of  these  two  remark- 
able disorders,  and  for  full  details  of  their  symptoms,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  works  of  Drs.  Danielsen  and  Boeck,  and  of  Dr.  Hjort,  of  Christiana. 
Dr.  Kjerrulf,  of  Uddevalla,  is  disposed  to  regard  a  diet  of  stale  fish  as  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  these  disorders.  The  fishermen  on  the  coast  are 
notoriously  poor,  and  uncleanly  in  their  habits  ;  they  rarely  taste  bread  or 
milk,  which  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food  of  the  inland  popula- 
tion; and  their  clothing  is  very  insufiicient  for  the  severe  labours  they 
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have  to  undeiigo  on  this  inclement  shore.  There  is  one  circmnsUttoe 
regarding  this  disease  mentioned  by  Dr  Kjerrulf,  which  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  previously  mentioned.  He  informs  us  that  radesyge 
can  only  once  attack  the  same  individual.  While  the  disease  eKists,  the 
patient  is  never  affected  with  phthisis,  nor  is  he  ever  attacked  with  ague : 
a  child  labouriug  under  the  malady  escapes  the  perils  of  soarUtina  and 
measles;  and,  h^Uy,  the  humpbacked  never  become  vicdins  of  radesyge. 

An  interesting  report  has  been  forwarded  to  Dr.  Huss  from.  Dr.  Horlin> 
of  Marstrand^  a  small  island  and  fortress  lying  about  four  miles  from  tlM 
shore,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Qotha  river.  The  islanl 
is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  barren  rock,  there  being  only  a  thin  layer  of 
vegetable  earth  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  The  climate  is 
considerably  milder  than  that  of  the  mainland,  and  to  this,  and  to  its 
insular  situation,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  remarkable  immunity  from  tubercular 
disease  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants.  Marstrand,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the 
Madeira  of  Sweden.  Phthisical  patients  from  the  mainland  rapidly  im- 
prove upon  this  desolate  rock;  and  even  when  tubercular  disease  is  far 
advanced,  and  cavities  have  been  formed  in  the  lungs,  the  condition  of  the 
sufferers  is  often  greatly  altered  for  the  better  by  a  residence  on  this 
island.  Its  beneficial  influence  is,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  the  summer 
months ;  a  more  southern  climate  must  be  sought  by  the  consumptive  in 
winter.  In  Westergothland,  besides  rheumatism  and  ague,  the  majority 
of  the  population  are  affected  with  scabies  combined  with  eceema.  The 
malady,  however,  is  confined  chiefly  to  those  who  live  on  the  low,  deaied 
lands;  the  inhabitants  of  the  woodland  tracts  and  forests  are  scarcely 
affected  by  it.  Medical  aid  is  seldom  sought  to  effect  a  cure ;  indeed,  this 
is  regarded  as  not  desirable  by  the  poor,  who  associate  with  the  itch  an 
idea  of  household  prosperity ! !  Perhaps  it  was  here,  or  among  a  similar 
people,  that  the  notorious  Hahnemann  gathered  his  most  original  doctrines 
regarding  scabies,  and  its  influence  on  the  human  system.  The  cause  of 
its  prevalence  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  lands,  undoubtedly  lies  in 
the  filthy  habits  and  uncleanliness  of  the  people,  as  compared  with  the 
forest  population.  In  the  fortress  of  Karlsborg,  there  prevailed,  some  years 
ago,  a  remarkable  amount  of  night-blindness  (nyctamblyopia)  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  garrison.  It  occurred  chiefly  in  summer;  and  out  of  a 
corps  of  300  men,  60  were  often  affected  at  one  and  the  same  time  with 
this  singular  disorder.  As  soon  as  twilight  set  in,  the  sight  began  to  lui ; 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a  troop  of  soldiers  led  back  to  barraeks^ 
totally  unable  to  find  their  way  by  themselves,  and  stumbling  and  falling 
over  the  smallest  obstacles  in  their  path.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  were 
generally  dilated  at  these  times^  and  were  not  affected  by  artificial  light. 
It  occurred  in  men  of  all  ages,  constitutions,  and  habits  of  life,  and 
appeared  sometimes  to  be  connected  with  dyspepsia  or  the  rheumatic 
diathesis, — at  least,  it  yielded  generally  to  remedies  directed  against  those. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  discover  if  the  disease  was  not  simulated,  for  it 
was  confined  solely  to  the  corps  of  pioneers,  and  did  not  extend  to  the 
other  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  Dr.  Marin  used  every  means  to  discover 
the  cause  of  this  remarkable  affection,  but  was  not  more  successful  than  in 
the  case  of  the  Prussian  garrison  at  £hrenbreitstein,  wherci  in  1834,  not 
less  than  13d  aoldiera  were  affected  with  nightblindnesa.     The  diaonier 
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fin*  showed  Itself  at  Carlsborg  in  1830,  or  thereabouts;  and  since  1842, 
has  gnulnallj  decreased,  so  that  in  1850,  Dr.  Collin  reports  only  two 
oases. 

Oster  Gothland  is,  in  general,  free  from  endemic  disease;  the  land  is 
well  cultivated,  and  supports  a  hardy  and  prosperous  population.  In  one 
district  or  parish,  however,  purulent  ophthalmia  has  prevailed  for  the  last 
forty  years.  It  bears  the  character  of  the  true  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  and 
is  readily  propagated  by  the  contact  of  the  purulent  secretion  from  the 
conjunctiva.  Its  origin  has  been  accurately  traced  to  two  soldiers  who 
returned  to  the  parish  of  Wanga  from  the  campaign  in  Germany  of  1814. 
The  uncleanly  habits  of  the  people  tended  greatly  to  propagate  the  dis- 
order, and  their  distance  from  adequate  medical  aid  rendered  it  hardly 
possible  to  obtain  assistance  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  when 
it  is  in  general  cured  without  difficulty.  Dr.  Hansen,  the  district  phy- 
sician, instructed  an  intelligent  female  of  this  parish  in  the  usual  mode  of 
treatment,  and  her  efforts  were  soon  crowned  with  the  greatest  success. 
The  sulphate  of  copper,  either  solid  or  in  solution,  was  the  chief  remedy 
applied,  and  since  that  time  the  disease  has  gradually  been  on  the  decline. 

In  the  district  of  Smaland,  children  are  constantly  infested  with  the 
ascaris  lumbricoides,  while  tape-worm  but  seldom  occurs.  Children  of 
all  ages,  and  of  all  conditions  of  life,  are  equally  subject  to  these  tormenting 
parasites;  and  females  often  suffer  from  them  during  their  whole  lives. 

In  the  district  of  Halland,  lupus  of  a  severe  character  has  long  prevailed, 
along  with  other  less  serious  skin-diseases.  This  is  one  of  the  poorest 
districts  of  Sweden ;  and  here,  consequently,  uncleanliness  is  seen  in  its 
highest  degree.  Ascarides  are  likewise  common  here;  and  strangers,  who 
have  never  before  been  affected  by  these  parasites,  soon  complain  of  their 
presence  when  they  have  settled  in  the  country. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Sweden,  in  the  district  of  Scania,  scrofula  is 
observed  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  The  disease  does  not  present  any  peculiar  varieties,  nor  is  it 
in  general  of  severe  character,  and  yields  easily  to  treatment,  especially 
when  combined  with  cleanliness,  good  ventilation  of  the  dwelling-houses, 
and  nourishing  food.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  be  so  often  combined  with, 
or  followed  by,  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  as  elsewhere.  The  causes 
of  the  prevalence  of  scrofula  in  this  low43ring,  but  rich  and  well-cultivated 
district,  are  well  depicted  in  the  following  report  by  Dr.  BostrOm,  of 
Christianstadt : 

"  The  causes  of  the  constant  prevalence  of  scrofula  in  this  town  (Christianstadt), 
and  among  the  poor  of  the  surrounding  country,  are  to  be  sought  for,  first,  in  the 
uncleanly  habits  of  the  people,  with  tlie  breathiug  of  contaminated  air  in  their 
dwelling-houses,  and  scanty  and  indigestible  food.  In  no  part  of  Sweden  are  the 
hab^  of  the  poor  so  undieanly  as  in  Scania.  Nor  are  the  better  classes  free  frcnn 
this  reproach*  If  their  outward  clothing  be  clean,  the  garments  worn  next  the 
dun  are  black  with  iilUu    No  one  ever  thinks  of  bathing  or  washing. 

"The  garments  next  the  skin  usually  consist  of  thickleather  drawers,  which  are 
never  changed  till  they  are  in  shreds ;  they  are  worn  night  and  day,  and  emit  a 
peculiar  odour,  by  which,  even  at  a  distance,  the  presence  of  the  Scanian  Dcasmit 
may  be  known.  Children  are  never  bathed,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  tney  be- 
come frightened  at  water,  and  if  the  doctor  prescribes  a  bath,  the  mother  listen* 
withr'hcsTOr,  and  omits  tft  falfil  the  order,  making  the  exeose  that  the  child  nearly  ' 
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fell  into  fits  wken  about  to  be  put  into  the  water.  Thus  the  little  creatines  soon 
acquire  an  absolute  terror  of  water.  The  dwelling-houses  are  close  and  damp, 
without  any  ventilation ;  the  floor  is  often  merely  of  earth  trodden  down  to  a  lerel, 
and  if  there  be,  indeed,  a  wooden  floor,  it  is  concealed  by  a  thick  layer  of  dirt. 
Warmth  is  kept  up  by  iron  stoves  filled  with  turf,  but  these  do  not  assist  the  ven- 
tilation, as  they  are  generally  placed  outside  of  the  dwelling-rooms,  so  that,  when 
extinguished,  the  temperature  is  rapidly  lowered.  Children  suffer  much  from  these 
rapid  alternations  of  temperature,  especially  as  thev  are  hardly  permitted  to  go  out 
into  the  open  air  in  winter ;  while  the  catarrhs  and  inflammation  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva that  ensue,  are  all  ascribed  to  some  draught  of  pure  cold  air  that  has  insinuated 
itself  into  the  carefully-closed  rooms.  Nor  is  the  children's  diet  of  a  suitable  kind. 
Directly  after  meals,  they  are  stuffed  with  coffee,  sour  rye-bread,  and  aboTC  all, 
with  potatoes  I"  (p.  69.) 

In  the  district  of  Bleklng,  around  Carlshamm  and  Carlscrona^  children 
are  liable  to  another  form  of  scrofulous  disease,  the  *'  meningite  tuber- 
culeuse"  of  the  French^  and  the  mis-named  hydrocephalus  acutua  of 
English  writers. 

The  disorder  appears,  from  the  reports,  to  be  extremely  frequent  and 
fatal  in  the  particular  district  above  named,  and  this  is  ascribed  to  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  town,  exposed  as  it  is  to  the  sharp  winter  winds, 
from  which  most  of  the  other  towns  on  this  coast  are  sheltered  by  the 
Skargard,  or  reef  of  high  rocks  and  islands,  which  skirts  the  coasts  of 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

The  island  of  Gottland,  the  last  upon  which  we  have  a  report,  appears  to 
be,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  healthy;  but  in  autumn  many  cases  of  so- 
called  nervous  fever  occur,  and  from  the  description  given,  they  bear  a 
close  analogy  to  our  milder  forms  of  typhus. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  close  our  brief  analysis  of  the  first  part  of 
Dr.  Hu8s*s  volume,  and  before  leaving  it,  we  must  express  our  deep  obli- 
gation to  the  distinguished  compiler,  for  the  care  with  which  the  reports 
Lave  evidently  been  examined  and  compared.  Even  in  so  small  a  popula- 
tion as  that  of  Sweden,  the  task  of  Dr.  Huss  has  been  no  easy  one,  and 
required  a  master  mind  for  accomplishing  a  duty  so  arduous.  We  do  not 
know  if  any  special  report  has  of  late  years  been  published  on  the  diseases 
of  other  countries,  but  this  work  of  Dr.  Huss  is  an  example  that  we  trust 
will  soon  be  followed  by  others.  The  remaining  fifty  pages  of  this  volume 
are  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  causes  and  treatment  of  the  more 
prominent  maladies  of  Sweden ;  some  of  these  l)eing  common  to  the  whole 
country,  while  others  are  confined  to  peculiar  localities.  The  disorders  here 
treated  of  are,  ague,  scrofula,  cardialgia  (magsyra),  and  chlorosis;  and 
finally,  a  supplementary  chapter  is  added  on  the  most  serious  disorder  of 
all,  the  unlimited  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits  in  Sweden. 

Ague. — ^The  northern  limit  of  ague  is  fixed  by  Dr.  Huss  in  latitude  60^, 
in  Sweden;  though,  as  before  stated,  a  few  spots  are  found  further  north  by 
two  degrees,  where  the  malady  is  endemic.  Over  the  whole  of  Sweden 
that  lies  to  the  south  of  this  line  of  60°  N.  latitude,  ague  prevails  more  or 
less.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  spring,  is  less  frequent  in  autumn,  and  is  but 
rarely  observed  during  the  summer  months.  Cold  and  damp  are,  in 
Sweden,  as  elsewhere,  the  principal  causes  of  its  prevalence.  In  Sweden, 
as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  it  was  remarked  that  intermittent  fevers  dia* 
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appeared  for  several  years,  after  the  great  epidemic  of  cholera,  from  their 
usual  habitats.  This  was  remarked,  not  only  in  places  that  had  been 
Visited  by  cholera,  but  likewise  in  localities  where  that  disease  had  never 
appeared.  After  the  decline  of  the  cholera,  intermittent  fevers  again  made 
their  appearance,  but  it  is  observed  that  they  rarely  now  show  the  malignant 
^laracter  they  before  assumed. 

^croA«^-— Scrofula  appears  first  in  Angermanland,  as  we  pass  from  north 
to  south,  and  its  extreme  northern  limit  in  Sweden  is  therefore  the  sixty- 
third  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  characters  of  scrofula  do  not  diii'er 
there,  from  those  that  it  presents  in  other  countries.  In  the  towns  it  is 
seen  under  all  its  diverse  aspects ;  in  country  districts  it  shows  itself  by 
swellings  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  but  in  certain  localities  the  eyes  are  the 
parts  chiefly  affected.  Out  of  the  towns,  scrofula  is  less  frequently  con* 
nected  with,  or  followed  by,  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  than  in  Eng- 
land, or  in  Germany  or  France. 

Scrofula  is  said  to  have  become  more  frequent  in  Sweden  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  potato  as  an  article  of  food ;  and  a  remarkable  confirma^ 
tion  of  this  opinion  is  afforded  by  Count  Wachtmeister,  who  states,  as  the 
result  of  his  observation,  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  potato  disease, 
when  the  labouring  classes  of  Sweden  were  reduced  to  great  distress  from 
the  want  of  their  usual  food,  the  children,  though  they  looked  pinched 
with  hunger,  had  lost  the  characteristic  pale,  flabby,  scrofulous  appearance, 
and  though  much  emaciated,  were  certainly  more  lively,  and,  if  anything^ 
more  healthy,  than  heretofore. 

*'  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  observes  Dr.  Huss,  **  that  our  climate  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  responsible  for  the  prevalence  of  scrofula,  for  children  are  in  this  country 
carefully  kept  within  doors  during  the  intense  cold  of  winter,  and  are  thus  deprived 
of  that  fresh  air  which  is  so  indispensable  for  their  healthy  developaient.  The 
malady,  therefore,  most  frequently  makes  its  appearance  in  winter  and  in  spring; 
and  the  longer  the  bad  weather  continues,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  developed. 
I  consider  the  want  of  ventilation  of  the  apartments,  the  want  of  due  exercise,  and 
a  diet  consisting  chiefly  of  potatoes,  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  scrofula.*  Here- 
ditary predisposition  is  another  great  cause,  along  with  the  habit  of  spirit-drinking 
in  the  parents.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  injurious  than  the  custom  of  giving  to  a 
crying  and  irap:itient  infant  a  piece  of  linen  or  cloth  dipped  in  brandy  to  suck. 
The  child  is  thereby  temporally  pacified,  but  as  the  remedy  must  often  be  repeated, 
the  advantage  is  but  too  frequently  gained  at  the  expense  of  health."  (p.  SU.) 

There  must,  however,  be  other  causes  of  scrofula,  with  which  we  are  as 
y«t  unacquainted.  In  the  north  of  Sweden,  where  the  climate  is  severe  in 
.the  extreme,  the  malady  appears  to  be  scarcely  known;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  that  there  is  less  spirit-drinking,  and  less  perhaps  of 
the  exclusively  potato  diet,  in  those  districts,  and  that  the  people  are  a  more 
hardy  and  more  temperate  race.  It  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied,  that 
scrofula  appears  to  spread  with  the  increase  of  civilization;  but  we  agree 
with  Dr.  Huaa,  that  this  must  be  ascribed  to  the  vices  that  follow  in  the 
train  of  civilization,  and  to  the  evils  consequent  on  the  association  together 
Qf  men  in  large  numbers. 
'  FyrodsjCardicdgia, — Dr.  Huss  has  under  this  head  classed  together  many 

*  We  are  not  aware  that  scroAila  is  peculiarly  prevalent  in  Ireland*  where  the  diet  of  tltie 
pftasantry  la  almost  exiilaaively  potatoes ;  bat  then,  from  the  greater  mildness  of  the  cUmate, 
children  are  not  shut  ap  within  doon  all  the  winter. 
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various  oomplainte,  inclnding  many  of  the  Protean  forms  of  dyspepm, 
because,  as  he  obseryes,  pain  at  the  epigastrium  is  one  of  the  most  general 
symptoms,  but  it  is  accompanied  with  many  others,  as  waterbrash,  flatulent 
distension,  acidity,  <kc  <Ssc.  From  the  southern  extremity  of  Sweden  to 
the  extreme  north,  pyrosis  (for  so  we  shall  indicate  the  disease)  is  abso- 
lutely endemic,  affecting  all,  but  principally  the  lower  classes,  both  in  town 
and  country.  The  female  servants  in  the  towns  are  particularly  subject  to 
the  malady,  and  the  female  sex  in  general  suffers  much  from  it ;  but  both 
in  the  towns  and  in  the  country,  it  attacks  the  male  sex  too,  and  this  in  a 
greater  degree  than  is  witnessed  in  more  southern  lands.  Patients  who 
have  once  suffered  from  pyrosis  are  exceedingly  liable  to  relapses  of  the 
disease,  especially  in  summer  and  in  autumn.  The  malady  is  generally 
obedient  to  proper  remedies,  and  rarely  assumes  a  dangerous  character; 
indeed,  it  is  surprising  how  long  it  will  endure  without  passing  into  ulcera- 
tion, or  without  the  supervention  of  cancerous  disease  in  the  stomaelL 
Such  untoward  terminations  are  most  frequently  observed  in  the  towns  and 
cities.  The  malady  has  prevailed  in  Sweden  from  time  immemorial,  but 
has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  fifty  or  eighty  years. 

The  causes  of  this  disorder  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  sodal 
condition,  habits,  and  food  of  the  Swedish  people.  Although  in  various 
provinces  of  this  extensive  territory  considerable  differences  are  observed 
among  the  people  in  this  respect,  still  they  present  everywhere  certain 
customs  and  certain  peculiarities  of  food,  kc.^  which  all  seem  to  conduce  to 
the  same  end. 

"  As  a  general  rule,"  observes  Dr.  Huss,  "  the  stomachs  of  the  Swedish  pea- 
santry are  overloaded  with  meal  and  potatoes ;  they  seldom  eat  flesh  meat  of  anv 
kind,  the  only  variety  being  salt  herr'mgs  and  other  small  fish,  with  abundance  of 
milk,  which,  however,  is  rarely  taken  fresh,  while  their  general  drink  is  a  prepara- 
tion of  milk  ttiat  has  undergone  a  partial  acetous  fermentation.*  The  peasant  of 
Scania  fills  his  stomach  many  times  m  the  day  with  sour  rve-bread,  the  Dalecarlian 
prefers  enormous  quantities  of  groats  and  oatmeal ;  in  HaUand,  and  in  a  great  part 
of  West  Gothland  and  Sraaland,  the  people  live  chiefly  on  potatoes  with  sour  milk, 
in  which  are  boiled  the  acid  berries  of  the  whortle,  or  bilberry ;  in  Wermland,  oat- 
meal and  potatoes  are  the  staple  food ;  in  Norrland  the  poor  hve  on  salt  herrings, 
with  oat  or  barley  bread,  potatoes,  and  soar  milk.  It  is  only  as  an  exception  that 
the  Swedish  peasant  ever  tastes  flesh  meat,  and  this  is  usually  bacon  or  dried 
mutton.  To  these  causes  of  indi^stion  and  acidity  must  be  added  two  others, 
one  for  either  sex — namely,  spirit-drinking,  and  the  inordinate  consumption  of 
coffee.  The  consumption  of  brandy,  which  fas  of  late  years  been  so  much  increased 
by  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  the  distillation  of  this  spirit,  is  now  general 
in  Sweden,  and  bids  fair  within  a  short  time  to  destroy  both  the  mental  andbodily 
powers  of  the  people,  while  it  is  well  known  to  be  an  active  agent  in  producing 
those  symptoms  which  we  have  classed  together  under  the  name  of  pyrosis.  One 
of  the  most  esteemed  physicians  of  Sweden  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  subject : 
•  Ere  long  the  Swedish  people  will  acknowledge  no  God  but  the  brandy-flask.'  *' 
(p.  93.) 

As  an  instance  of  the  enormous  consumption  of  brandy.  Dr.  Huss  states, 
that  in  the  town  of  Norberg,  not  less  than  24,000  "  cans^t  of  brandy  are 

•  We  presQine  ttiii  to  be  the  oU  Scandinavian  drink  *'  bland,**  which  ia  stiU  used  in  lo^and, 
Faroe,  and  Shetland }  and,  from  experience,  we  can  aasert  it  to  be  an  agreeable,  if  it  be  not  a 
wholesome  bevera^. 

t  The  Swedish  ••  kanne**  weighs  480837*  English  troy  grains,  and  is  equal  to  189  9419  BnglWi 
cubic  inches. — Doncan. 
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retailed,  and  two-thirds  of  this  are  consumed  by  300  qattrrymen,  so  that 
each  labourer  may  be  assumed  to  drink  60  '^  cans"  in  the  year. 

Coffee  has  only  become  an  article  of  general  use  within  the  last  few 
years,  but  has  undoubtedly  contributed  its  part  to  the  great  spread  of 
pyrosis  and  dyspeptic  affections,  especially  in  the  female  sex,  who  are  as 
yet  comparatiyely  free  from  the  vice  of  spirit-drinking.  The  introduction 
of  coffee  has  been  much  &Toured  by  the  Swedish  government,  in  the  hopes 
of  its  superseding  the  use  of  brandy ;  but  as  the  latter  is  almost  confined 
to  the  male  sex,  there  can  be  little  hope  of  the  desirable  object  being 
thus  attained. 

Chlorods  (Bleksot)  has  only  become  endemic  in  Sweden  within  the  last 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years ;  at  least,  previous  to  this  time  it  was  confined 
to  the  better  classes,  and  to  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  Now, 
however,  chlorosis  seems  to  be  spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land ;  it  extends  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  sixty-fourth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  seems  to  be  gradually  advancing,  and  ever  upon  the 
increase.  It  is  remarkable  how  unanimous  all  the  medical  reports  are  in 
stating,  that  chlorosis  has  only  shown  itself  in  the  respective  districts 
within  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  that  before  that  time  the  disorder 
was  almost  unknown  in  the  country  districts.  Dr.  Backstrom,  of  Wrig- 
stad,  reports  that  the  malady  has  appeared  in  his  district  within  the  last 
ten  years,  and  has  now  become  so  general  that  it  has  excited  the  fears  of 
the  peasants,  who,  seeing  that  it  is  a  new  disease,  "  believe  it  to  be  the 
precursor  of  the  day  of  judgment,  for  that  before  that  day  the  race  of  men 
shall  become  more  and  more  deteriorated." 

The  symptoms  of  the  malady  do  not  differ  from  those  that  characterize 
it  in  other  countries.  It  attacks  chiefly  young  females  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  twenty-filth  year,  and  is  rarely  observed  after  the  thirtieth  year  of 
age.  The  unmarried  are  more  frequently  affected  than  the  married,  but 
the  latter  do  not  by  any  means  escape,  especially  if  they  have  married 
when  very  young,  or  if  they  have  suffered  from  the  disease  in  early  youth. 
Occasionally,  youths  from  fifteen  to  twenty  exhibit  all  the  characteristic 
symptoms. 

The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Huas,  on  the  prevalence  of  this  malady  in 
Sweden  at  the  present  day,  are  full  of  pregnant  meaning : 

"  As  this  disorder  indicates  great  debility  in  the  individuals  affected  with  it,  so 
when  we  find  it  to  prevail  endemically  over  large  tracts  of  country,  as  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  Swedish  territory,  we  mayjustly  infer  that  the  race  of  inhabitants  there  are 
fast  degeneratiriff  in  bodily  strength  and  health.  It  may  be  urged  that  this  malady 
affects  only  the  female  sex,  and  consequently  but  one-half  of  our  population.  But 
it  will  naturally  follow,  that  a  chlorotic  and  debilitated  female  will  give  birth  to 
weakly  children ;  and  besides  tiiis,  we  have  documents  to  prove,  too  truly,  that 
the  rising  male  population  of  our  country  is  fast  deteriorating  in  strength.  The 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  lamentable  decay  is  of  the  highest  interest,  and  with 
that  view  I  would  divide  the  Swedish  nation  into  two  classes,  the  labouring 
population  and  the  others.  The  first  question  that  occurs  is,  whether  the  lab<:mr- 
uig  classes  of  this  country  have  undergone  such  marked  changes  in  their  social 
condition,  or  in  their  diet,  as  to  account  for  the  appearance  amonsst  them  of  a 
malady  hitherto  unknown.  The  increase  of  poverty  has  been  suggested  as  a  cause, 
but  the  poor  have  only  increased  in  the  towns ;  their  number  has  remained  nearl^Y 
stationary  in  country  districts,  while  it  is  precisely  in  the  latter  that  chlorosis  has 
so  greatly  increased;  and,  as  we  have  learned  irom  the  reports,  and  by  inquivyi . 
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the  malady  prevails  quite  as  much  among  the  children  of  the  richer  peaaanU  as 

among  the  cottagers  and  farm-labourers. 

"  A  ^eat  alteration  has  taken  place  of  late  in  the  mode  of  life  of  the  females 
inhabiting  country  districts.  The  women  formerly  took  part  with  the  men  in 
field  labour ;  they  lived  much  in  the  open  air,  and  from  their  earliest  vears  were 
inured  to  work  reauiring  corporeal  exertion,  and  thus  they  became  liardy  and 
strong  to  a  remarkaole  degree.  Of  late  years,  field  labour  has  been  reUnquished, 
and  the  women  now  are  occupied  within  doors,  and  as  a  natural  <x>nsequenee  the 
children,  too,  are  kept  at  home.  In  those  districts  where  women  are  stili  engaged 
in  out-door  work,  chlorosis  is  still  rare. 

"  The  abandoning  of  the  ancient  Swedish  style  of  dress,  so  well  fitted  for  the 
severe  climate,  may  be  regarded  as  another  cause.  The  clothing  worn  at  the 
present  day  is  mucn  thinner  than  formerly,  and  the  peasant-girl  tries  by  force  to 
produce  a  narrow  waist  like  that  of  the  town-bred  lady.  Chlorosis  is  yet  un- 
common in  those  districts  where  the  old  fashion  of  dress  is  maintained."  (p.  loS.) 

The  abuse  of  coffee  has  before  been  referred  to  as  one  of  the  frequent 
causes  of  cardialgia,  and  Dr.  Huss  is  fully  convinced  that  it  likewise  tends 
to  produce  chlorosis,  by  weakening  the  digestiTe  powers. 

But  the  excessive  use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  spirituous  liquors,  appears  to 
Dr.  Hubs  one  of  the  most  important  and  active  causes  of  this  gradual 
decay  of  the  Swedish  race.  It  is  well  known  that  parents  given  to 
intoxication  will  beget  scrofulous  and  weakly  children;  and  that  such 
children  are  cross  and  peevish  is  well  known  to  mothers.  In  England, 
the  fatal  Godfrey's  cordial  and  other  narcotic  preparations  are  employed 
to  still  their  cries  ;  in  Sweden  the  panacea  is  brandy — a  remedy  still  more 
likely  to  be  administered  when  the  parents  are  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to 
it  as  a  solace  for  their  own  evils. 

We  have  heard  much,  of  lat/C  years,  from  travellers  such  as  Mr.  Laing 
and  others,  of  the  general  want  of  chastity  among  the  female  peasantry  of 
Sweden.  We  know  not  how  far  this  accusation  is  founded  upon  truth, 
for  Mr.  Laing  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  impartial  writer,  so  strongly  is 
he  prepossessed  against  Sweden  in  favour  of  the  sister  kingdom  of  Norway; 
but  Dr.  Huss  likewise  throws  out  hints,  at  page  106,  which  would  seem  to 
confirm  this  report. — The  practice  of  bloodletting,  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  yet  exists  among  the  Swedish  peasantry,  as  it  did  among  our  fore- 
fathers, and  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  highly  injurious,  especially  in 
the  case  of  young  people  who  have  not  attained  their  full  growth. 

Turning  to  the  male  population.  Dr.  Huss  satisfactorily  proves,  from  the 
reports  of  the  militia  enlistments,  that  the  Swedish  youths  have  most 
materially  degenerated,  of  late  years,  hoth  in  height  and  in  corporeal 
strength.  Greneral  debility,  and  heing  under  the  required  height  of  five 
feet  five  inches,  Swedish  measure,  are  both  sufficient  reasons  for  exemption 
from  service  in  the  militia  {bevaringsmanskapet).  Exemptions  from  general 
debility  have,  within  the  last  ten  years,  increased  l\  per  cent;  exemptions 
for  being  under  height,  not  less  than  2^  per  cent.  The  number  of  exemptions 
fur  general  debility,  as  compared  with  the  total  of  exemptions  from  other 
causes,  has  increas^  by  6^  per  cent;  and  for  being  under  height,  9 J  per 
cent.  Truly,  if  these  figures  be  correct,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
bodstcd  strength  and  power  of  the  Scandinavian  peasant  is  fast  disappearing. 
Of  the  causes  that  conspire  to  debilitate  the  Swedish  peasant,  none,  how- 
ever, is  so  fatal  and  so  general  as  intemperance.     We  are  bad  enough, 
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Qod  knows,  in  England,  in  this  respect,  and  still  worse  in  Scotland,  and, 
till  recently,  in  Ireland;  but  the  Swede  seems  to  bear  the  palm  among  all 
other  nations  for  devotion  to  spirituous  liquors.  Gradually,  but  surely, 
has  this  fatal  habit  extended  itself  over  that  fine  country;  the  hardy  peasant 
is  degenerating  into  a  drunken  sot;  the  very  character  of  the  nation  seems 
in  danger  of  undergoing  a  change.  In  the  extreme  north  of  Sweden  the 
evil  has  not  yet  taken  ro^t,  though  the  Lapp,  about  Haparanda,  is  devoted 
to  brandy,  and  regards  the  fiery  spirit  as  his  chief  and  only  good. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  already  foreseen  the  danger  to  his  country 
from  unlimited  access  to  ardent  spirits,  and  he  forbade  the  making  of 
brandy  by  private  distillation,  under  the  severest  penalties.  Under  the 
luxurious  reign  of  Gustavus  the  Third,  the  spirit  trade  was  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  establishment  of  crown  distilleries. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  Gustavus  the  Third  commenced  his  reign 
by  altogether  forbidding  private  distillation.  He  subsequently  established 
the  crown  distilleries,  and  ended  by  not  only  permitting  private  stills,  but 
by  forwarding  their  establishment  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 

The  population  of  Sweden  consists  of  about  three  millions  ;  the  amount 
of  brandy  annually  distilled  in  the  country  amounts  to  between  thirty  and 
forty  million  of  "  cans,"  all  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  country  itself, 
being  a  proportion  of  ten  to  thirteen  cans  yearly  to  each  individual. 
Subtract  from  the  population  the  women  and  children,  there  remains  half 
a  million  of  adult  males,  to  each  of  which  must  be  allotted  from  twenty  to 
twenty-six  cans  of  ardent  spirit.  The  consequences  of  this  fearful  indul- 
fvence  in  a  deleterious  compound  are  manifold ;  the  Swedish  peasantry,  as 
has  been  before  shown,  are  degenerating  in  corporeal  strength,  are  becoming 
stunted  in  their  growth,  and  deteriorated  in  their  morals.  In  1780,  while 
Finland  was  yet  a  part  of  the  Swedish  kingdom,  only  six  million  cans  of 
brandy  were  distilled  in  the  whole  country,  and  now,  when  the  population 
has  comparatively  but  little  increased,  the  enormous  quantity  of  ^m  thirty 
to  forty  million  cans  is  made  and  consumed  by  the  people.  Poverty, 
sickness,  and  premature  death,  are  the  well-known  consequences  of  this 
fatal  indulgence.  It  was  said,  long  ago,  by  the  great  Linn»us :  '<  If  I 
were  to  attempt  to  enumerate  ^1  the  diseases  that  ensue  from  the  immo- 
derate use  of  brandy,  my  catalogue  would  be  almost  endless."  The 
examples  adduced  by  Dr.  Huss  of  the  influence  of  intemperance  upon  the 
relative  mortality  of  the  male  and  female  population,  are  numerous  and 
well  chosen ;  it  is  needless  to  repeat  them  here  in  detail ;  they  serve,  how* 
ever,  fully  to  confirm  the  general  report  of  the  medical  men  of  Sweden, 
tliat  spirituous  liquors  not  only  weaken  and  deteriorate  a  race  both  morally 
and  physically,  but  that  their  abuse  tends  most  materially  to  shorten  the 
term  of  human  existence.  The  increase  of  crime,  of  suicide,  and  of  insanity, 
is  likewise  touched  upon  by  our  author  with  a  masterly  hand ;  but  these 
are  matters  that  do  not  come  so  completely  within  the  province  of  this 
journal.  We  have  seldom  read  a  more  striking  picture  of  the  evils  entailed 
on  a  land  by  intemperance,  and  the  sketch  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  is 
from  the  pen  of  one  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  professional  brethren 
and  of  the  Swedish  publio.  Founded  as  it  is  on  well-ascertained  facts,  we 
would  strongly  recommend  the  translation  of  this  part  of  the  present 
volume  to  some  of  our  temperance  journals,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  serve 
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to  check  an  evil  bufr  too  prevalent  in  this  ooantry,  and  yMfdtk  seflhns  io  be 
even  on  the  increase.  Dr.  Huss  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  poblie  for 
eadeayonring  to  stem  the  tide  of  intemperance  in  his  own  conntry,  and  of 
the  profession  at  large,  for  the  masterly  report  here  present^  of  ^e 
diseases  of  Sweden. 

Art.  VIL 

On  the  Diseases  of  the  Kidney ^  ^leir  Pathoh^,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment; 
tffiih  an  Introductory  Chapter  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of' the 
Kidney,  By  George  Johnson^  M.D.  L6nd.,  F.RC.P.,  Assistant 
Physician  to  Kiug*s  College  Hospital. — London,  1852.     8to,  pp.  517. 

Dr.  JoHNfiOK  has  from  time  to  time,  during  the  last  six  years,  com- 
municated to  the  profession  several  able  papers  on  the  diseases  of  tbe 
kidney.  In  1846,  he  presented  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Ghirorgieal 
Society  a  paper  on  the  Minute  Anatomy  and  Pathology  of  Bright's 
Disease  of  the  Kidney;  the  Transactions  of  the  same  So^ety  for  1847, 
contain  a  contribution  from  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  Inflammatory  Diseases  of 
the  Kidney;  and  in  1850,  the  Society  published  a  third  paper  by  the  same 
author,  On  the  Proximate  Cause  of  Albuminous  Urine  and  Dropsy;  and 
On  the  Pathology  of  the  Renal  Bloodvessels  in  Bright*s  Disease.  The 
article,  Ren,  in  Dr.  Todd's  *  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology*  is  by 
Dr.  Johnson;  it  appeared  in  1848;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  same  year, 
being  appointed  to  deliver  the  Gulstonian  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  Dr.  Johnson  chose,  for  his  subject,  the  pathology  and  diagnosis 
of  renal  diseases.  In  the  work  before  us,  he  has  presented  to  the  profession 
what  may  be  considered  as  his  matured  opinions  on  this  subject. — We  lately* 
gave  an  analysis  of  the  most  recent  and  able  work  on  '  Diseases  of  tbe 
Kidney,*  published  on  the  Continent,  and  then  adverted,  en  peasant,  to  some 
of  Dr.  Johnson  8  views ;  we  propose  now  to  give  a  full  and  connected  state- 
ment of  that  physician's  opinions  on  the  class  of  diseases  in  question ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  offer  such  remarks  on  those  opinions  as  they  seem  to 
us  imperatively  to  demand.  Dr.  Johnson's  views  are  not  those  of  a  tyro ; 
and  if  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned,  they  will  be  regarded  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  opinions  of  British  pathologists.  In  proposing  to  remodel 
in  toto  our  views  of  the  pathology  of  renal  diseases,  Dr.  Johnson  undertook 
no  mean  task ;  and  his  facts  and  his  theories  must  be  sifted  and  weighed, 
with  all  the  care  required  by  the  importance  of  the  object  at  which  he  aims. 

Dr.  Johnson  divides  his  work  into  eleven  chapters.  The  first  forty 
pages  of  the  First  chapter  are  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  kidney.  Having  so  recently  discussed  this  subject,  we  may  pass  it  by ; 
reserving  tbe  few  remarks  we  have  to  make  on  it  to  a  subsequent  part  of 
our  analysis.  The  remaining  twenty  pages  of  this  chapter  are  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  the  urine,  its  sources,  and  physical  and  chemical  cha- 
racters, and  the  function  of  the  kidney  considered  as  a  whole,  and  of  its 
8])ecial  parts. 

Dr.  Johnson,  resting  on  the  observations  of  Drs.  Pront,  Gri)lding  Bird, 
and  Routh,  adopts  as  the  standard  of  the  specific  gravity  of  healthy  urine 
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1021;  tlie  quantity  ^9Mfbdi  in  twenty*foitr  hours,  he  judges  from  Dr. 
Front's  estimate,  to  be  from  thirty  ounces  in  the  summer  to  forty  ounces 
in  the  winter.  For  determining  tiie  amount  of  solids  contained  in  a  giren 
qiuantity  of  dirine»  Dr.  Johnson  avaib  himself  of  the  table  calculateid  by 
Dr.  Qolding  Bird  from  Dr.  Christison's  formula. 

Nine  pages  are  given  to  a  description  of  the  chemical  characters  and 
eomposition  of  the  urine.  -  Drs.  Benoe  Jones,  Becquerel,  Prout,  Qarrod, 
liiebig,  and  Oolding  Bird,  are  the  chief  authorities,  whose  results  are 
given.  With  reference  to  the  physiological  action  of  the  kidneys,  Dr. 
Johnson  holds  the  doctrine  now  generally  received — namely,  that  the  office 
of  the  kidneys  is  to  separate,  and  not  to  form,  the  constituents  of  the 
urine;  and  he  adopts  Mr.  Bowman's  opinion  in  full,  that ''  while  the  con- 
voluted tubes,  with  their  lining  of  glandular  epithelium,  are  the  agents  by 
which  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine  (the  urea,  uric  acid,  <kc)  are 
secreted,  the  watety  portion  of  the  secretion  is  chiefly  dischaiged  through 
the  Malpighian  bodies.** 

Healthy  urine  contains  no  renal  epithelium-scales,  nor  any  even  of  their 
d&pria.     To  account  for  this,  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  gland-cells  of  the  kidney  are  in  a  continual  state  of 
transition,  that  the  old  cells  are  Hqnefied  and  pass  away  with  the  urine,  while  new 
cells  take  their  place,  and  these,  in  their  torn,  pass  off  in  a  liquid  form."  (p.  58.) 

We  need  scarcely  observe  that  this  is  a  pure  hypothesis. 

This,  Dr.  Johnson's  first  chapter,  consists  of  sixty  pages;  it  contains, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  a  fair  summary  of  the  generally  received 
opinions  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

The  Second  chapter  b  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  Cavsea  qfRenaii 
Disease. 

Excluding  from  consideration  cancerous  disease  of  the  kidney,  and 
those  affections  which  have  their  origin  in  purely  local  causes,  as  calculi, 
impediments  to  the  escape  of  the  urine  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
injuries  inflicted  from  without,  &c.,  Dr.  Johnson  says — 

"It  will  be  found  that  all  the  causes  of  renal  disease  have  this  common 
feature — that  ihey  tend  to  produce  a  morbid  condition  qf  the  blood,  either  by 
introdaciug  some  poison  from  withbat,  or  bv  interferinff  with  the  elimination  of 
certi^n  noxious  matters  developed  within  the  oody,  by  so  Tar  reducing  the  quantity 
of  nutritive  food  that  it  is  insufficient  for  supplying  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  and 
for  enabling  the  blood  to  maintain  its  healthy  composition,  or,  lastly,  \ij  some 
exhausting  and  depressiag  asenoy  which  lowers  the  vital  eneigy,  and  dimioiBhes 
the  power  which  the  healtny  body  possesses  of  resisting  and  overcoming  injurious 
influences,  whether  originatuig  within  or  without."  (pp.  61.  63.) 

We  may  remark,  that  this  is  true  of  diseases  of  the  kidn^,  so  &r  as  it 
is  true  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  liver,  brain,  or  any  other  organ,  but  no 
further.  Dr.  Johnson*s  opinion  on  this  subject,  however,  will  be  better  under- 
stood, if  we  pass  in  review  the  particular  causes  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys 
he  enumerates,  and  the  explanation  he  offers  of  their  modus  operandi 

The  first  of  the  particular  causes  of  renal  disease  he  mentions,  is  ex« 
poeure  to  cold  and  wet.  When  the  body  is  suddenly  exposed  to  these 
agents,  the  cutaneous  excretion  is  dindnished ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  the  elements  of  that  excretion  must  either  accumulate  in 
the  blood,  or  be  eliminated  by  some  other  channel.     And  this  is  true, 
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Pn  Jo^uiison  rei^lq,  of ,th€[ cpn^itue^ts  Qf  all  tbe  a^cretioof*  Whe^aa 
orgaa  ia  double^  and  i)^  sepretiQxi.  from  one  ip  ^uppreased,  thf)  seopjid  miyr, 
perforin  th^e  fuuctioa  tbat  in  health  waa  p^rfonzued  by  both.  But  even  bere^ 
Br.  Johnson  saj^8>  the  demand  on  the  eecond  organ  cannot  be  suddenly  xnad^ 
"  without  endangering,  and  often  destroying,  the  life  of  the  patient."*  These 
cases  clearly  differ  from  those  in  which  **  an  excretory  oigan  is  called  on  to 
eliminate  from  the  blood  some  materials  which-  do  not  form  a  part  of  its 
own  proper  secretion.^  Tlie  result  of  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  is  to  throw, 
according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  constituents  of  the  cutaneous  excretion  on 
to  the  kidney ;  and  the  effort  to  eliminate  these  constituents,  by  the  cells 
of  the  latter  organ,  leads  to  disease  of  those  cells. 

Disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs  is  given  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  the  second  of 
the  particular  causes  of  disease  of  the  kidneys.  With  reference  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the  kidneys, 
in  producing  disease,  our  author  remarks,  that  the  structural  changes 
which  the  kidney  undergoes  in  these  cases  '*  can  no  more  be  explained  by 
a  mere  mechanical  impediment  to  the  circulation,  than  the  products  of  a 
spinning  or  a  weaving  machine  can  be  accounted  for  by  a  reference  solely 
to  the  action  of  the  piston  which  sets  the  machinery  in  motion.*^  As  a 
consequence  of  the  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  respiratory  function 
is  imperfectly  performed,  and  the  blood  becomes  diseased,  *'  first,  by  con- 
taining less  than  the  natural  quantity  of  oxygen ;  and,  secondly,  by  con- 
taining an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and,  probably,  of  other  excrementitious 
matters.'*  And  he  adds,  that  the  disease  of  the  blood  under  these  circum- 
stances is  very  imperfectly  expressed,  when  we  say  of  it,  that  it  contains 
an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  dec. ;  for  '^  it  is  very  probable  it  may  undergo 
other  changes  as  a  consequence  of  the  retained  carbonic  add,  and  that  these 
secondary  changes  may  have  produced  the  renal  disease.*' 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Johnson  attaches  too  little  im- 
portance to  the  direct  influence  of  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  return 
of  blood  from  the  kidneys;  at  the  same  time  that  he  shows,  pretty  deariy, 
that  others  have  placed  too  high  a  value  on  it  as  a  direct  causative  agent 
in  the  production  of  renal  disease.  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  the  secon- 
dary influences  of  the  retained  constituents  of  the  cutaneous  secretion  on 
the  blood,  should  also  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  their  effects  on 
the  kidneys.  In  ctilling"  attention  strongly  to  this  subject,  our  author  has, 
we  believe,  rendered  a  service  to  renal  pathology. 

When  the  functions  of  the  liver  are  impairod,  Dr.  Johnson  affirms  that 
bile  is  secreted  by  the  renal  epithelium ;  and  proof  of  this  is  afforded,  he 
thinks,  by  the  fact,  that  the  renal  cells,  in  cases  of  jaundice^  are  seen  to  be 
deeply  tinged  with  bile.  For  our  part,  we  had  always  accounted  for  this 
by  supposing  that  the  fluid  part  of  the  urine,  like  the  fluid  in  the  pericar- 
dium and  peritoneum,  held  some  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  in 
solution,  and  that  this  solution  of  biliary  colouring  matter  entered  the  renal 
epithelium  by  imbibition.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  cells  are  merely  dyed 
in  the  same  way  as  the  other  tissues  of  the  body — the  bones,  fibrous  mem- 
branes, &c.  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  thinks  that  the  renal  cells  "  strive  {dc) 
to  eliminate**  the  bile  from  the  system. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  particular  causes  of 
disease  in  the  kidneys — ^viz.,  the  fever  poisons,  and  especially  the  poison  of 
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scarlatina.  Dr.  Johnson  regards  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  thai 
the  poison  of  scarlet  fever  exerts  a  necessary  inflnence  on  the  kidney, 
as  erroneous.*  "Under  &ronrabIe  circumstaricea/'  he  says,  "the  poisoa 
IB  eliminated  entirely  by  the  skin^  and  it  is  only  when  its  natnral  course 
bas  been  interfered  with  by  some  disturbing  influence^  that  it  is  diverted 
into  other  channels."  As  to  the  period  of  the  cKsease  at  which  the  poison 
acts,  and  its  modus  operandi  in  inducing  the  kidney  affection,  Dr.  Johnson 
remarks : 

**  The  renal  disease  may  come  on  at  any  stage  of  the  fever,  and  its  greater 
frequency  during  the  period  of  convalescence,  may  probahly  he  explained  by  the 
fact,  that  at  that  perioa  the  patient  is  more  frequently  exposed  to  cold,  by  wh5(^ 
the  process  of  desquamation  and  of  elimination  from  the  skin  is  checked,  and  the 
poison  being  thus  driven  inwards,  is  excreted,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  by  a  des- 
quamative process  in  the  kidneys*"  (p.  70.) 

In  these  sentenees  are  contained  several  hypotheses.  The  first,  the  basis 
of  the  others,  is,  that  a  specific  poison  having  once  ent^ed  the  system,  has 
to  be  excreted.  Dr.  Johnson  has,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  no  evidence 
to  offer  in  support  of  this  opinion,  and  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  the 
*  poison  is  decomposed  in  the  system,  and  resolved  into  other  compounds,  as 
that  it  is  excreted  in  its  original  form ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  adequate 
evidence  that  desquamation  of  the  cutaneous  or  any  other  epithelium,  is 
a  process  for  the  elimination  of  the  poison  of  scarlatina  or  of  any  other 
specific  fever. 

If,  then,  this  be  an  hypothesis,  and  it  can  claim  no  higher  position,  it  is 
most  illogical  to  build  on  it  other  hypotheses ;  to  talk  of  cold  checking  the 
elimination  of,  and  driving  inwards,  a  poison,  the  existence  of  which,  in 
the  form  presumed,  is  hypothetical,  and  the  elimination  of  which  by  the 
skin  is  yet  more  hypothetical.  But  our  author  does  not  stop  here.  He 
aflfirms  that  the  disease  of  the  kidneys  following  on  the  exposure  to  cold, 
is  due  to  an  effort  of  the  cells  of  the  kidneys  to  eliminate  the  hypothetical 
poison,  hypothetically  checked  in  its  hypothetical  elimination  by  the  skin, 
and  hypothetically  driven  inwards. 

Dr.  Johnson  admits  the  fact,  however,  that  persons  suffer  from  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  after  scarlet  fever,  who  have  never  been  exposed  to  cold ; 
and  he  has  the  following  apposite  remarks  on  the  subject : 

"  As  every  error  has  its  opposite,  so  it  is  in  the  management  of  scarlatina,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  febrile  diseases.  While  some  attendants  appear  to  imagine  that 
patients  cannot  have  too  much  air,  there  are  others  who,  acting  upon  the  notion 
that  warmth  is  essential,  raise  the  temperature  by  carefully  closed  doors  and  win- 
dows, large  fires,  and  heaps  of  bedclothes.  Next  to  the  opposite  plan  of  early 
exposure  to  cold,  I  believe  that  this  irrational  mode  of  treatment  is  most  hkdy  to 
excite  disease  of  the  kidneys  in  the  course  of  scarlatina ;  and  that  it  is  a  very 
firequent  cause  of  the  disease  amongst  the  poor,  who  hve  in  smdl,  dirty,  and  ill- 
ventUated  rooms."  (pp.  71,  72.) 

Next  in  importance  to  temperature  and  ventilation,  is  the  influence  of 
diet  and  medicine,  in  either  producing  or  preventing  disease  of  the  kidneys 
during  the  progpress  of  scarlet  fever.  Alcoholic  stimulants  act.  Dr.  Johnson 
states,  by  increasing  the  febrile  disturbance,  and  diminishing  nearly  all  the 
secretions,  particularly  that  of  the  skin;  the  only  secretion  which  is  usually 
increased  by  them,  being  that  of  the  kidneys; — 

•  Sec  Blitiih  and  Foreign  Medlco-Chimrilcml  RcTlew,  vol.  tU.,  p.  6M. 
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"  So  i)iat  the  natitnl  ppoeess  of  elnnmatioii  by  the  skin  is  cheeked,  at  tiie  tame 
aotion  of  the  alcohol  tends  to  divert  the  poison  to  tfao 


time  that  the  diuretic 

kidneys,  and  there  to  excite  di9ease. 

'<  What  has  been  said  (oyx  author  adds)  of  the  diuretic  action  of  aknhoL,  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  diuretic  medicines ;  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  stimulate 
the  kidneys,  and  so  to  excite  disease  In  them  by  directing  the  poison  towards 
them ;  whereas  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  promote  the  action  of  the  skin 
and  bowels,  and  to  permit  the  kidneys,  as  much  as  possible,  to  rest  until  the  fcrcr 
poison  has  been  entirely  eliminated."  (pp.  72,  73.) 

Food  in  large  quantities,  or  of  an  indigestible  nature,  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Johnson  as  another  source  of  renal  disease  during  the  convalesoence 
from  scarlet  fever.     Still, 

"In  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  scarlatina,  renal  disease  wHl  occur,  when  it 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  disturbing  influences  which  have  been  men- 
tioned ;  but  these  cases  sre  rare,  and  particularly  so,  if  we  exclude  those  in  which 
there  has  been  some  previous  disease  or  cachexia."  (p.  73.) 

Measles,  erysipelas,  typhus,  and  rheumatic  fever,  are  all  enumerated  as 
occasional  causes  of  renal  disease.  During  the  prog^ress  of  chronic  diseases, 
also,  the  sudden  occurrence  of  renal  disease  is  not  an  unfrequent  accident 
The  Cholera-poison,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  excites  in  the  kidneys  the 
same  kind  of  disease  as  is  produced  by  the  poison  of  scarlet  fever.  The 
cholera-poison,  however,  differs  from  that  of  scarlatina  in  being  vety  quickly 
eliminated. 

Disease  of  the  kidney,  with  albuminous  nrine,  is  very  common  in  pur- 
pura, and  some  of  the  general  affections  of  the  skin  attended  with  empiioii 
on  its  surface ;  Dr.  Johnson,  in  these  cases,  regards  the  renal  disease  as  a 
secondary  affection. 

The  intemperate  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  especially  when  combined  with 
a  deficiency  of  nutritive  food,  is  to  be  classed  among  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  renal  disease.  In  these  cases,  not  only  are  the  general  nutritive 
powers  impaired,  but ''  the  blood  is  contaminated  by  a  mixture  of  aloohoi 
and  imperfectly-digested  food.** 

Another  fruitful  source  of  renal  disease  is,  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  the 
poison  of  Gout.  The  renal  disease  thus  produced  differs  in  no  respect 
from  that  unconnected  with  gout.  Dyspepsia,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  deserves 
mention  among  the  probable  causes  of  disease  of  kidney.  ''  We  know,**  he 
adds,  '^  that  the  products  of  imperfectly  digested  food  are  often  eliminated 
by  the  kidneys  in  the  form  of  lithate  of  ammoma** — soda  we  believe  is 
the  more  usual  base ;  but  this  and  other  lithates  which  are  found  in  normal 
urine,  our  author  thinks  pass  through  the  kidney  without  exciting  disease. 
In  Scrofula,  the  kidney  suffers,  in  common  with  other  organs,  from  the 
general  morbid  condition  of  the  blood.  The  diseases  so  induced  are  among 
the  most  unmanageable  of  renal  affections. 

After  having  thus  considered  the  causes  of  renal  diseases^  Dr.  Johnson 
devotes  a  chapter  to  each  of  those  affections  of  the  kidney  which  be  con- 
,  aiders  to  be  pathologically  distinct  These  affections,  or  distinct  and 
definite  diseases  of  the  kidney,  are — DesquamaUve  Nephritia,  acuU  and 
chronic;  Waacy  DegeneraHon  of  the  Kidney;  Ifon-Deaquamative  Disecue 
ofik^  Kidney;  FaUy  Degeneration  of  the  Kidney;  Suppurative  Nephriti$; 
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T^ubercukxr  of  Smx^uhm  J[)iKa9e^ofif»  Kidney;  and .  Omnoar  of  the  Kidn^, 
The  subject  of  Hamaturia  is  oonsidend  hf  itself  in  tiie  eoncLuding 
chapter. 

Acute  De$qtiamaUve  Nepkntia. — ^This  is  a  name  framed  by  Dr.  Johnson 
to  express  a  form  of  acute  renal  disease,  the  type  of  which  is  afforded  by 
that  affection  of  the  kidneys  which  occurs  in  the  course  of,  or  immediately 
after,  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever;  to  it  belong  all  those  cases  which»  a  few 
years  since,  were  known  as  acute  inflammatory  dropsy,  and  the  common 
exciting  cause  of  which  is  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  The  cases  collected ' 
together  by.  Dr.  Johnson,  under  this  head,  would  be  regarded  by  Frerichs 
as  examples  of  the  first  stage  of  Bright's  disease.  We  sh^l  follow  Dr.  John- 
son through  his  account  of  acute  desquamative  nephritis. 

An  attack  of  acute  desquamative  nephritis  is  ushered  in  by  more  or  less 
of  rigors  and  chilliness,  followed  by  feverish  reaction,  pain  in  the  back  and 
limbs,  headache,  and  restlessness.  In  most  instances,  dropsy  is  a  very 
early  symptom.  The  swelling  commences  in  the  face,  and  extends  soon  to 
every  part  of  the  snbcutaneous  cellular  tissue ;  effusion  frequently  occurs 
into  the  serous  cavities.  The  urine  is  scanty,  loaded  with  albumen,  and 
dark-coloured  from  admixture  with  blood.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine  varies.  There  is  usually  more  or  less  pain  and  tenderness  in  the 
loins,  and  frequent  desire  to  pass  urin6.  Nausea  and  vomiting  after 
eating  are  of  common  occurrence.  In  some  cases,  inflammation  of  one  or 
more  serous  membranes  supervenes ;  or  cedema  or  inflammation  of  the 
Itmgs  or  bronchial  tubes;  or  severe  headache,  followed  by  convulsions, 
eoma,  and  deatL 

One  of  the  earliest  signs  of  amendment  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
the  urine,  and  a  diminution  in  the  amoimt  of  albumen  it  contains. 

''In  many  instances,  the  pallor  of  the  skin  and  li{)s,  which  usually  appears 
simultaneoosly  with  the  occurrence  of  the  dropsy,  remains  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  disease  has  entirely  ceased,  showing  the  destructive  influence  which  has 
becai  exerted  upon  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood."  (p.  88.) 

The  sediment  from  the  urine,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  is  seen, 
on  microscopical  examination,  to  be  composed  of  coagulated  fibrin,  blood- 
corpuscles,  cells  having  for  the  most  port  the  characters  of  renal  epithelium, 
and  oceasionally  erystals  of  uric  add.  Some  of  the  fibrin  is  in  irregularly- 
shaped  masses  ;  but  some  has  the  form  of  solid  cylindrical  moulds,  of  an 
average  diameter  of  about  ^^in.,  in  which  are  entangled  blood-corpuscles 
and  epithelial  cells.  "  Besides,"  Dr.  Johnson  says, "  the  blood-^jorpusdes  and 
the  epithelial  cells  entangled  in  the  casts,  there  are  many  of  these  bodies 
scattered  about  the  field.'*  Some  casts  are  composed  entirely  of  blood, 
and  some,  of  larger  size,  have  a  wax-like  appearance,  and  contain  no 
epitbelimn-scales. 

After  the  disease* has  continued  for  two  or  three  weeks,  a  variable 
number  of  oil-globules  is  seen  in  the  interior  of  some  of  the  renal  epithe-* 
lial  cells.     This  is  less  common  in  children  than  in  adults. 

The  deposit  of  uric  acid  usuall  v  occurs  after  the  extreme  congestion  of 
Uie  kidney  has  been  relieved,  and  when  the  urinary  secretion  is  becoming 
copious. 

"  In  this  abundant  deposit  of  uric  acid,  the  urine  of  acute  nephritis  differs 
remarkably  fh)m  that  of  some  other  forms  of  disease,  and  particularly  from  that  of 
fatty  degeneration."  (p.  93.) 
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I  'Morbid  AnmUmu^j — Both'  kidiieyB  are  uBaallj  diieteaaed  in  an  equal 
degree*  Their  size  aiiid  weight-  are  increased ;  the  capsule  peels  off  readUy ; 
tbm  snrfiEiee  is  8moeth>  at  places  pale,  and  at  others  Tascular.  The  reU- 
tive  proportion  of  the  congested  and  exsanguine  portions  varies  much  in 
diiierent  cases.  On  the  surface  are  some  round  and  irr^rularij- shaped 
erimson  spots,  due  to  faem(»Thage  into  the  conToluted  tubes.  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  cortical  and  the  medullary  portions  is  well 
marked  In  aduHs  and  young  persons,  the  consistence  of  the  glands  is 
rather  firmer  than  natural;  in  aged  pezBons  they  are  often  soft  and 
yielding. 

''The  medallary  cones  are  usually  of  a  dark  colour,  from  venous  congestion;  the 
bodies  of  the  cones  appear  compressed  by  the  swollen  portions  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance which  passes  oetween  them,  while  the  bases  are  expanded  and  spread  out 
into  the  cortical  portions,  thus,  as  suggested  by  Kajer,  having  the  form  or  a  wheat- 
sheaf."  (p.  95.)  -Dt,  ^      ^  --© 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  of  the  ureter,  and 
bladder,  is  generally  abnormally  vascular. 

Besides  the  lesions  of  the  urinary  organs,  there  is  more  or  less  serosity 
in  the  areolar  tissue  generally,  and  frequently,  also,  in  the  serous  cavities; 
the  special  products  of  inflammation — lymph  and  pus — are  also  often  present 
in  the  latter.  The  liver  is  sometimes  enlarged,  as  if  the  seat  of  recent 
interstitial  deposit;  the  lungs  gorged  with  frothy  serosity,  and  often  **  more 
or  less  extensively  camified,  or  hepatized."  No  lesions  are,  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases,  even  when  cerebral  symptoms  have  been  present,  to  be 
found  within  the  cranium. 

Changes  in  the  Blood. — We  shall  pass  by  these,  because  Dr.  Johnson 
merely  quotes  the  well-known  observations  of  Christisou. 

Necroscopu:  appea/rances  in  the  Kidneys, — The  disease  chiefly  affects  the 
cortical  portion  of  the  gland. 

"  Most  of  these  tubes  are  found  to  be  unnaturally  opaaue,  in  oonseouencc  of 
being  filled  b^  epithelial  cells,  which  have  been  formed  witnin  them,  anu  tlirowB 
into  their  cavity.  The  tubes  are  crowded  with  these  cells  in  different  degrees; 
some  being  ixim  distended,  while  in  others  there  is  little  evidence  of  the  desqua- 
matiye  process  having  occurred ;  there  being  only  a  single  layer  of  epithelium  on 
their  walls,  and  this,  either  differing  Httle  from  the  normal  appearance,  or,  perhaps, 
being  unnaturally  opaque  and  granular  in  texture.  The  most  crowd«l  tubes  will 
usuady  be  found  in  those  parts  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  appear  pale  and  aniuni&'' 
(pp.  98,  99.) 

Numerous  epithelial  cells  are  scattered  over  the  fleld  when  a  portion  of 
the  kidney  has  been  scraped  or  torn  with  needles,  and  ''  frequently,  in  the 
examination  of  the  tubes,  a  portion  of  their  contents  being  squeezed  out^ 
presents  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  epithelial  casts  which  have  been 
described  as  existing  in  the  urine."  Ooagula  of  blood  may  be  found  in 
some  of  the  tubes,  and  these  coagula  may  be  either  bright  red,  or  nx>re 
or  less  disintegrated  and  granular,  and  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish  hua 

With  reference  to  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  tubes  of  the  medullazy 
cones,  Dr»  Jc^nson  says  th£^  it 

''Is  genenJiy  found  to  present  a  natural  appearance,  or  to  be  only  so  l» 
chaDgeo,  as  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  passage  through  the  tub^  of  an 
abnormal  and  irritating  secretion.'*  (p.  100.) 

Dr.  Johnson  fails,  however,  to  tell  us  what  the  physical  changes  of  the 
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epithelium-scailies  of  these  tubes  are,  whidk,  lie  sa^S)  iBaj  be>8lccouniedi  for 
by  the  passage  through  the  tubes  of  an  abBoimal'and  inritating  secretion. 

The  Mcd/pigkUxn  hodiee  are,  at  first,  in  a  state  of  sim^^e  engorgement, 
and  appear  to  the  naked  eye  like  minute  bright  led  grains.  Sobsequently 
they  are  distinguished,  by  the  unassisted  eye,  from  the  surrounding  tissues, 
by  having  a  tighter  colour  and  a  less  opaque  appearance.  Under  the 
mierosoope— 

'*The  capillaries,  at  the  first  view,  seem  to  be  bloodless,  and  to  have  small  cells 
on  their  surface ;  but  on  a  cueful  examination  these  are  found  to  be  falood*Cor'' 
puscles,  modified  in  appearance  by  being  seen  through  capillary  walls,  which  have 
been  rendered  thick  and  opacme  by  the  transudation  through  them  of  an  idbiuni- 
uous,  or  fibrinous  effusio]!.  The  surface  of  the  capillaries  oiteu  appears  rough  and 
very  finely  granular,  as  if  from  the  coagulation  upon  them  of  some  of  the  materiab 
which  have  escaped  through  their  walls,  but  I  have  rarely  seen  any  organized  effu- 
sion upon  them,  or  within  the  Malpighian  capsule.  The  corpuscles  usually  form  a 
single  row  in  the  canal  of  the  capillary ;  they  often  present  a  dot  in  the  centre,  and 
they  differ  ftx)m  the  ordinwy  appearance  of  the  blood-corpuscles  chiefly  in  being 
somewhat  larger  and  of  a  lighter  colour."  (pp.  101, 102.) 

In  a  note  to  this  passage,  Dr.  Johnson  says : 

"  The  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  a  healthy  Malpighian  body,  produces  the  same 
chani^e  in  the  appearance  of  the  vessels  and  the  blood -corpuscles,  as  that  which 
results  from  acute  congestion  and  the  consequent  transudation  of  serum  through 
the  coats  of  the  vessel/'  (p.  102.) 

Dr.  Johnson  gives  a  drawing  of  a  Malpighian  body,  with  the  altered  blood- 
discs  in  the  interior  of  its  vessels.  There  are  one  or  two  points  about  this 
description  and  figure,  which  puzzle  us  a  good  deal.  We  cannot  compre- 
hend why  the  blood-discs  are  not  dissolved,  or  at  least  reduced  to  such  a 
state  as  to  lose  their  definite  outline,  by  the  action  of  the  acetic  acid. 
Again,  what  is  the  dot  in  the  centre  of  these  so-called  blood-discs  1  No 
alteration  in  the  coats  of  the  vessels  could  produce  such  an  appearance  in 
blood-discs  in  their  interior.  Again,  in  the  figure,  these  altered  blood- 
discs  are  represented  of  an  oval  form;  while  human  blood-discs  are  circular. 
And  finally,  we  find  no  mention  made  by  Dr.  Johnson  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
capillaries  of  the  Malpighian  glomeruli;  nor  do  we  see,  in  the  figure 
ann^ced,  more  than  one  kind  of  body  represented  on  or  in  the  vessels. 
Had  not  Dr.  Johnson  told  us  that  these  bodies  were  blood- corpuscles, 
'*  modified  in  appearance,"  we  should  have  supposed  his  description  to  have 
applied  to,  and  his  figure  to  have  represented,  the  nuclei  seen  on  the  walls 
of  the  normal  capillaries  of  the  Malpighian  bodies.  We  should  have  sup- 
posed that  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  having  been  thickened  by  disease,  had 
obscured  the  nuclei ;  and  then,  that  the  acetic  acid,  by  removing  the  opacity 
of  the  former,  had  brought  out  the  latter ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
healthy  kidney,  the  acetic  acid,  by  dissolving  the  blood-discs,  had  made  the 
outline  of  the  nuclei  manifest  We  own  that  we  think  this  matter  wants 
putting  in  a  little  clearer  light. 

Can  Dr.  Johnson  have  fallen  into  the  error  he  charges  on  Eokitansky, 
Henle,  Frerichs,  and  others,  of  having  had  "  an  insufficient  regard  to  the 
normal  structure  of  the  kidney"  1  If  Dr.  Johnson  had  not  said  thus  much 
of  some  of  the  first  European  anatomists,  we  should  have  hesitated  to  ask 
the  question  regarding  himself. 

An  the  vessels  of  tbe  kidney  are,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  pervious. 
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Fathohgy^  the  Di^etue, — Dr.  JohMon  infoms  ofl  iliAi  be  adc^  ti« 
ft^owing  pn>{MMRtioB  aa  a  central  trul^  in  t«q^eol  of  diaeaaee  of  i^ 
kidney: 

"  All  ehanget  qfgtrudwre  eommenee  in  ike  teerMi^  eetts  tf  the  ^htnd,  and 
are  tie  reeult  ef  a»  effort  made  by  the  eeUe  to  eUmmaie  from  tAe  hlood  eome 
abnormal  prodmete — eomm  auUeriaU  lehiek  do  4io<  natmrattg^  emier  into  tke  etai- 
poeiiion  qfthe  renal  eeeretion"  (p.  105.) 

And  in  ilhistmtion  of  this  proposition  he  reroarks^-^lst  That  the  edU 
of  difierest  glands  ha^e  cfaaraetenelic  a^^^earanoM;  2ndly.  That  the 
cells  of  certain  glands  have  the  power  of  separating  from  the  blood 
materials  which  do  not  ibnn  a  part  of  their  normal  secretion ;  Srdlj.  That 
in  some  cases  these  materials  exert  no  injurionsmodiftcaticii  on  the  secret- 
ing cells ;  4tbl7.  That  in  some  eases,  where  these  foreign  materials  are 
secreted  for  a  length  of  time,  they  may  produce  TCiy  decided  dianges  of 
stmctare :  and  in  proof  of  the  la;tter,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  thafc  in  two  cases 
of  diabetes,  he  found  the  cells  opaque ;  bat  then,  in  one  of  these  two  eases, 
the  urine  was  albuminous,  and  contained  granular  cssts  of  tubes; — he  adds, 
**  we  haye  another  illustration  of  the  effect  upon  the  secreting  ceOs  of  an 
effort  to  eliminate  new  materials,  in  cases  of  jaundice.**  To  this  hypotheeis 
we  have  already  adverted. 

In  many  cases,  the  evidence  that  there  is  some  maleriee  morii  whidi 
excites  the  renal  disease  is  derived — 1st  From  a  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  disease  occurs ;  all  the  eases  of  r^ial  disease 
having  as  a  common  feature.  Dr.  Johnson  affirms,  that  they  tend  to  pro> 
duce  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood. 

"2ndly.  We  gain  additional  eridenoe  upon  the  point  in  question  from  analogy 
[analogy,  by  the  way,  ia  very  poor  evidence^.  We  know  that  during  the  process 
of  normal  secretion,  there  is  no  risible  shedding  of  secreting  cells ;  but  we  have  sera 
[i.e.,  in  the  two  cases  of  diabetes,  and  in  jaunoice]  that  certain  materials,  foeeign 
to  the  renal  secretion,  while  they  are  passing  through  the  eland-cells^  so  modify 
fhe  process  of  secretion  and  cell-growtn,  as  to  eive  nsc  to  a  desquamation  of  oclis 
from  the  renal  tubes.  And  this  observation  [?  oypothesis]  will  suffice  to  show  ike 
probability,  that  in  other  cases  a  like  process  of  desquamation  results  from  a 
similar  cause — ri«.,  an  elimination  of  some  morbid  material  by  the  renal  cells. 
When,  therefore,  a  patient  has  been  exposed  to  one  or  more  of  the  influences 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  chapter  TLe.  tne  chapter  on  Causes],  as  tending  to  pro- 
duoe  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood*  and  when  the  urine  presents  the  signs  of  the 
desquamative  process  occurring  in  the  kidneys,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
desquamation  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  eliminate  some  of  the  abnormal  materials* 
which  have  either  been  introduced  into,  or  developed  within  the  blood."  (p.  110). 

And  again : 

"It  is  assumed,  that  the  blood  being  in  a  morbid  state,  whether  &om  the  poison 
of  scarlatina,  or  from  any  other  of  the  various  causes  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  an  effort  is  made  to  eliminate  the  noxious  matters  by  the  secreting  cdfi 
of  the  ladney.  The  cells,  in  striving  to  separate  the  strange  materials,  become 
modified  in  their  action  and  nutrition,  and  being  rapidly  thrown  off  into  the  tubes, 
are  theaoe  removed  by  the  current  of  liquid,  and  appear  in  an  eatiie  form  in  the 
urine."  (pp.  110,  111.) 

So  that  the  only  real  evidence  Dr.  Johnson  adduces  of  his  ^'gresl 
eentral  truth,"  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  he  has  etected,  are  tvo  cassa  of 
diabetes,  the  before-referred-to  cases  of  y^ow  renal  oslls  in  jsnuidioe^ 
a  little  reaaoaing  from  aiial<^gy»  and  aa  aasumptiou  or  two«    Having  dia- 
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c^ored  this  greot  oentnJ  truth  with  refeeonoe  to  teiuJ  diseKM^  by  aprocess 
of  what  2 — ^not  oertaioly  inductioii,^-he  proceeds  to  reason  dow3^ weirds  from 
it;  to  deduce,  that  is  to  say,  the  particular  from  the  general. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  and  the 
general  dropsy,  Dr.  Johnson,  after  remarking,  that  as  a  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  the  renal  cells  and  engorgement  of  the  tubes  with  their  accumulated 
contents,  the  process  of  secretion  is ''  greatly  retarded,  if  not  entirely 
arrested,"  advances  the  following  hypothesis.  Dr.  John  Beid,  he  says, 
showed  "  that  when  the  blood  in  the  systemie  circulation  beoomea  decidedly 
venous,  and  consequently  unfit  for  carrying  on  the  process  of  nutrition,  it 
passes  less  freely  through  the  oapiliaries  into  the  veins."  Supported,  thev, 
by  analogy,  our  author  assumes  that  "  the  renal  circulation  is  affected  by  an 
imperfect  elimination  of  the  urinaiy  constituents  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  in  which  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  influenced  by  the  retention  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  blood ;"  and  this  assumption  being  granted,  it  follows, 
lie  says,  that  the  retardation  of  the  circulation  must  first  occur  in  the  inter- 
tubular  capillary  vessels;  as  a  consequence  of  this  obstruction  to  the 
onward  current  of  the  blood,  the  Malpighian  capillaries  and  the  arteries 
which  supply  them  become  gorged  with  blood ;  "  this  engorgement  being 
exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  venous 
eystem,  in  animals  after  death  from  asphyxia."  Ultimately,  there  is  retar- 
dation of  the  circulation  in  the  systemic  capillaries. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  retention  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine  in  the ' 
blood,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  the  capillary  circulation  throughout  the  body  is 
impeded;  and  "hence,"  he  adds,  '^the  quick  and  throbbing  pulse,  with 
general  febrile  excitement,  dropsical  effusion,  and,  in  some  cases,  inflam- 
mation of  the  serous  membranes  or  other  parts,  or  disorder  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fimctions."  (p.  113.) 

It  must  be  understood  that  Dr.  Johnson  does  not  mean,  when  using  the 
expression,  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  that  any  form  of  renal  disease  is 
a  blood-disease,  in  the  sense  in  which  Drs.  Walshe  and  Finger  affirm  that 
Bright's  disease  is  a  blood-disease.  These  pathologists  agree  in  main- 
taining, that  Bright's  disease  is  a  peculiar,  a  definite  disease  of  the  blood ; 
a  disease  of  the  blood,  from  which,  as  Finger  expresses  it,  the  patient  may 
die  before  the  organ  which  ordinarily  makes  the  disease  manifest  by  its 
lesion,  has  become  affected.  Dr.  Johnson  intends  simply,  that  some  poison 
is  contained  in  the  blood,  that  poison  being  alcohol,  or  the  poison  of 
scarlet  fever,  and  that  the  renal  cells  make  an  effort  to  eject  this  poison 
from  the  system,  and  so  become  diseased,  and  pass  off  from  the  lining 
membrane.  We  know  that  some  forms  of  albumen  more  readily  pass 
through  animal  membranes,  than  do  other  forms  of  the  same  substance. 
Dr.  Parkes"^  has  shown,  that  during  digestion  in  some  cases  of  Bright's 
disease,  the  albumen  of  the  blood  is  in  a  condition  thus  favourable  for 
transit  through  the  renal  capillaries.  Now  this  would  be  a  real  blood- 
disease,  an  abnormal  condition  of  one  of  the  blood  elements,  by  which  its 
escape  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  is  favoured;  here  the  renal  in 
common  with  all  the  other  tissues  of  the  body  must  suffer,  and  albuminous 
turmo  be  its  consequence.  The  first  departure  from  health  would  h&  cilhev 
in  the  pnmary  or  secondary  assimilative  processes,  the  blood^disease  woukib 
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be  rth^  .consilience  o£  the  mal^ftssiimlaiion  of  iU  alboiniQOQs  element^  the 
dropsy  and  the  renal  affection  the  necessaij  sequence  of  the  blood-diseaie. 
^erey  it  will  be  observed^  there  would  be  no  poiaon  to  be  eliminated  by  the 
renal  cells  from  the  blood ;  and  no  more  effort  to  eliminate  the  abnor- 
mal albumen  by  the  renal  epithelium,  than  by  the  epithelium  of  any  other 
organ,  or  than  by  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  placed  by  Dr.  Johnson  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  section  which  condades  his  chapter  on  acute  desquamatiTe  nephritia. 
Is  there  a  disease  t|0  which  the  term  desquamative  nephritis  is  appUcablef 
Frerichsj  ;bs  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  answers  this  question  in  the  negative; 
and  wei  must,  after  a^most  careful  perusal  of  Dr.  Johnson's  work,  come  to 
the-  conalusioiii  that  the  latter  has  advanced  no  evidence  of  sufficient 
weight  to  satisfy  us  of  its  existence.  We  do  not  deny  that  in  some  cases  of 
renal-disease  large  quantities  of  epithelium  are  to  be  found  in  the  urine,  any 
more  than,  we  deny  that  dn  bronchitis  large  quantities  of  epithelium  are  to  bis 
found  in  the  sputa ;  but  what  we  do  deny  is,  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  offered  any 
proof  that  there  is  a  disease,  the  substantive  feature  of  which  is  a  proecss 
of  desquamation  of  the  renal  epithelium.  That  the  disease  known  as  acute 
inflammatory  dropsy,  or  as  acute  Bright*s  disease, — that  the  disease  described 
by  Frerichs  as  the  first  stage  of  Bright's  disease, — that  the  disease  of  which 
Dr.  Johnson  has  quoted  the  analysis  of  the  blood  by  Dr.  Christison, — that  this 
disease  consists  essentially  in  an  effort  of  the  epithelium-cells  to  eliminate 
from  the  blood  some  poison,  some  specific  mcUeriea  morbiy  we  deny  that 
Dr.  Johnson  has  offered  any  substantial  evidence.  Of  assertion  we  grant 
he  has  been  prodigal;  of  hypothesis  he  has  been  profuse;  but  of  evidence^ 
of  facts,  we  feel  bound  to  aver  that  his  book,  on  this  point,  cont^ns  far  too 
little  for  our  satisfaction.  He  tells  us  in  every  page  what  is  likely,  what 
is  probable,  what  may  be  supposed ;  but  in  no  page  does  he  demonstrate 
what  is.  In  vain  do  we  look  for  sound  induction  or  logical  reasoning.  Hypo- 
thesis is  built  on  hypothesis ;  the  first  rule  of  logic  is  violated  in  every  chapter. 

We  say,  then,  that  in  the  work  before  us  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  substantive  disease,  to  which  the  term  desquamative  should 
be  applied  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  secondly, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  cases  Dr.  Johnson  has  grouped  under 
the  head  of  acute  desquamative  nq)hriiis,  are  examples,  in  the  lai^gest  sense 
of  the  word,  of  inflammation  of  the  kidney. 

Our  readers  must  understand,  that  while  we  affirm  that  Dr.  Johnson  has 
not  succeeded  in  proving  the  existence  of  acute  desquamative  nephritis  as  a 
substantive  disease, — has  failed  in  his  attempt  to  erect  this  new  pathological 
genus, — we  admit  that  he  has  done  good  service  to  the  science  of  medicine, 
iu  forcibly  directing  the  attention  of  observers  to  the  fact,  that  in  many 
cases  of  disease  of  the  kidneys,  large  quantities  of  renal  epithelium  are 
detached  from  the  basement-membrane  of  the  tubes,  and  that  from  the 
loss  of  this  epithelium,  evils  of  a  serious  nature  result.  Dr.  Johnson  has 
failed  to  show  that  this  desquamation  is  pathologically  anything  mure 
than  is  the  detachment  of  epithelium  from  other  parts.  We  know  that 
epithelium  may  be  detached  from  other  organs  by  fluid  thrown  out  by  the 
vessels  subjacent  to  the  basement-membrane,  which  fluid,  transudiAg 
through  the  basement-membrane,  loosens  the  adhesion  between  the  mem- 
brnne  taxi  its  epithelial  scales,     We  see  this  taking  place  constant^  on  ^e 
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broncliial  smrftices,  and  in  eases  in  wldch  lai^e  quantities  of  'fluid  are  qtiickTy 
efibsed  from  the  lutestimd  canaL  We  know  that  m  acute  Bright's  ^sease 
there  is  congestion  of  the  organ,  and  eifusion  of  serosity,  and  escape  of 
fibrin ;  and  we  have  therefore  a  ready  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  vre 
witness,  without  resorting  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  dimination  of  a  poison 
by  the  renal  epithelium. 

The  cure  of  acute  desquamatire  nephritis  is  effected,  our  author 
considers,  when  all  the  poison  which  excited  the  rena!  disease  has  beeu 
eliminatecL  Either  of  two  hypotheses  may  be  adopted  to  explain  the  large 
quantity  of  urine  passed  during  the  period  of  convalescence !  one  being 
that  the  epithelhim  which  has  accumulated  in  the  tubes  stimulates  the 
Malpighian  bodies  **  to  profuse  secretion  of  water  j"  the  other,  that  "  the 
abundant  secretion  of  urine  is  a  consequence  of  the  urea  and  the  other 
urinary  constituents  which  have  accumulated  in  the  blood  during  the 
desquamative  stage  of  the  disease,  an8  subsequently  finding  a  free  outlet, 
exert  their  natural  diuretic  influence." 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  hypotheses  fall  from  Dr.  Johnson^s  pen — 

**  Thick  as  autumnal  leaTes  tbaX  strow  Uie  brook* 
In  VallombrtMa**— 

and  seeing  how  many  of  those  which  he  propounded  but  the  other  day, 
have  been  since  retracted  by  him,  we  may  add,  they  fade  as  fast. 

We  find  nothing  in  the  treatment  of  acute  desquamative  nephritis 
differing  from  the  treatment  of  acute  Bright's  disease,  as  ordinarily  laid 
down  by  writers  on  that  affection.  Cupping  on  the  loins  in  severe  cases, 
purgatives,  especially  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  bitartrate  of 
potash,  with  jalap  and  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  and  antimonial 
diaphoretics,  and  the  hot-air  bath,  are  the  remedial  agents  chiefly  relied  on 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  as  by  other  judicious  practitioners ;  and  like  them,  too. 
Dr.  Johnson  abstains  from  diuretics.  Now  in  all  this  we  certainly  fail  to 
see  how  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  aided  by  his  pathological  opinions ;  what 
his  pathological  hypothesis  has  discovered  for  him.  Experience  had 
taught  us  long  ago  to  act  on  the  bowels  and  skin,  and  to  deplete  from  the 
loins,  as  well  as  to  abstain  from  irritating  the  kidneys  by  the  employment 
of  diuretics.  Dr.  Johnson,  by  the  aid  of  his  hypotheses,  has  learned  to  do 
no  more.  Nay,  we  believe  that  his  sound  sense  and  his  experience  have 
prevented  him  from  reducing  his  hypotheses  to  their  legitimate  conclusion. 
For  if  the  desquamation  of  the  renal  epithelium  be,  in  a  given  case,  but 
an  effort  of  nature  to  eliminate  the  poison  of  scarlet  fever,  then  it  seems 
that  we  ought  to  aid  nature  in  her  efforts  to  determine  as  much  blood  as 
possible  to  the  organs,  and  so  to  get  rid,  as  soon  as  convenient,  of  the 
poison;  but  experience  has  shown  that  whatever  determines  a  flow  of 
blood  to  the  kidneys  inflicts  an  injury  on  the  patient,  and  so  we  rejoice 
that  Dr.  Johnson  refuses  to  allow  his  hypothesis  to  carry  him  to  the  end 
of  its  malevolent  career. 

We  pass  by  the  brief  sections  on  cause  and  diagnosis.  With  reference 
to  prognosis,  two  questions,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  will  arise.  First,  Has  any 
permanent  injury  been  inflicted  upon  the  kidney  ?  Secondly,  Is  it  pro* 
bable  that  the  patient  will  have  a  return  of  the  disease  t  if  the  urine 
returns  to  its  natural  condition,  the  patient,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  is  completely 
cured,  although  it  is  possible  that  here  and  there  a  tube  or  a  Malpighian 
body  has  been  spoiled 
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'  Ja  aiur#«r  td  the  seeond  que6ti<m,  Dr.  Johnson  remarks ; 

"Wlien  the  renal  (!isease  has  originated  in  any  non-specific  cause — Buck  as 
fatigue,  anxiety,  intemperance  or  irregularity  in  eating  and  drinking,  or  exposure 
to  wet  «nd  cold — ^there  is,  I  hi^eve,  greater  risk  of  a  second  attack  than  in  those 
isBtaaces  of  the  disease  which  are  traceable  to  the  inAoenoe  of  a  specific  morbid 
poison,  such  as  that  of  scarlatina.  This  opinion  is  based  partly  upon  the  actual 
observation  of  oases,  and  partly  upon  the  consideration  that  the  oon-apeoific  in- 
fiuences  are  much  more  likely  than  those  which  we  consider  specific^  to  be  per- 
petual or  frequently  repeated."  (p.  122.) 

And  again : 

''It  is  not  improbable  that  a  patient,  who  has  had  an  attack  of  renal  disease 
excited  by  any  one  of  the  before-mentioned  caofics,  may  be  more  tham  usuallj 
susceptible  of  all  the  infiuences  which  are  known  to  prodnoe  the  disease,  for 
instance,  that  when  scarlatina  has  been  complicated  witn  acute  renal  disease,  any 
subsequent  exposure  to  cold  is  more  likely  to  ii\jure  the  kidney  than  when  there 
has  been  no  previous  attack  of  disease.  I  repeat,  that  such  a  result  is  not 
improbable,  but  I  believe  that  the  risk  is  very  slight  when  the  ori^nal  disease  has 
been  entirely  removed;  a  condition  which  has  been  assumed  througuout."  (p.  124.) 

Now  we  think  that  these  questions  were  such  as  Dr.  Johnson  mighty  by 
a  careful  analysis  of  his  notes  of  cases,  have  settled  definitely;  by  a  little 
trouble  he  might  have  been  able  to  speak  positively  on  tne  matter  in 
question,  and  would  not  have  had  to  talk  of  a  probability,  partly  founded 
on  observation,  and  partly  on  d,  priori  reasoning. 

In  the  Fourth  chapter.  Dr.  Johnson  describes  the  afiTection  which  he 
terms  Chronic  Desquamative  Nephrida,  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
it  is  associated,  Dr.  Johnson  thinks,  with  the  gouty  diathesis. 

"  In  general  terms,  it  may  be  stated  that  intemperanee  in  drinking  is  tiie  origin 
of  nearly  all  the  cases  of  chronic  desquamative  nephritis ;  that  in  a  lew  cases  it 
may  be  traced  to  a  previous  attack  of  acute  disease,  and  there  will  still  remain  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  cases  which  are  connected  with  a  derangement  of 
the  general  health,  the  result  either  of  au  original  weakness  or  unsoundness  of 
constitution,  or  produced  by  the  slow  and  long-continued  operation  of  such  de- 
pressing infiuences  as  bodily  or  mental  fati^e  and  anxietv,  deficiency  of  nutritions 
food,  lengthened  confinement  to  bed  by  disease  or  accidental  injury,  or  unwhole- 
some occupations  which  involve  a  neglect  of  exercise  and  the  breathing  of  impure 
air."  (pp.  172, 173.) 

Chronic  desquamative  nephritis  may  reach  an  advanced  st^e,  withont 
arresting  the  attention  of  the  patient  or  his  friends.  The  synoptoms — some 
of  which,  however,  are  often  absent — are  thus  detailed  by  our  author: 

"A  gradual  loss  of  strength,  with  emaciation  to  a  variable  extent,  in  some  cases 
being  very  great,  while  in  others  it  is  inconsiderable,  or  it  is  concealed  by  the 
anasarcous  swelling  of  the  body;  defective  perspiration,  with  a  dry  and  harsh  st«te 
of  the  skin,  a  pecuUar  pallid  or  sallow  colour  or  the  skin  and  lips,  or  a  blending  of 
pallor  with  a  uusky  hue,  depending  on  the  original  dark  complexion  of  the  patient. 
The  ton^e  is  sometimes  dry,  at  other  times  moist  and  pale ;  there  is  eommoniy 
thirst,  with  loss  of  appetite.  The  hut  symptom,  however,  is  variable,  the  appetite 
being  sometimes  voracious ;  there  is  almost  con&tantlv  flatulence,  and  sometimes 
gastric  pain :  not  unfrequently,  too,  the  patient  is  troubled  with  water-brash,  or  with 
retching  and  vomiting,  especially  on  first  awaking  in  the  morning ;  pain  or  a  sense 
of  weight  in  the  head,  and  sometimes  a  tendency  to  drowsiness,  are  complained  of. 
I  have  noticed  one  symptom  so  frequently  in  connexion  with  renal  disease,  that  I 
consider  it  worthy  of  mention,  and  that  is,  bleeding  fnmi  the  nose."  (pp.  174, 176.) 
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Dropsy  is  by  no  means  invaariably  peseoii;  nod  .in  veiy  many  csaan, 
slight  puffing  about  the  &C6  is  all  that  is  observed.  Pain  in  the  ba^  is 
usually  trivial  in  degree.  Increased  frequency  in  micturition  is  a  mixeb 
more  constant  symptom.     However,  as  Dr.  Johnson  judiciously  remarka-^ 

''It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  because  a  patient  |>as8es  his  urine  with  increased 
frequency,  and  is  disturbed  in  the  night  by  a  desire  to  ttucturate,  he  is  there- 
fore suffering  from  disease  of  the  kidney,  since  the  same  irritability  of  bladder  will 
often  be  found  to  depend  on  acidity,  or  other  abnormal  conditions  of  the  urin<^ 
resulting  from  dyspepsia,  and  entirely  unconnected  with  renal  disease."  (p.  177.) 

The  least  fieilhicious  signs  of  the  actual  existence  of  the  renal  disease,  are 
those  derived  from  the  condition  of  the  urina  In  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
disease,  the  signs  of  which  nuiy  often  be  deteoled,  when  inflammation  of  the 
joints  is  8nbsi<fing  after  an  attack  of  gout,  the  urine,  neitt-ly  normal  so  far 
as  relates  to  quantity,  specific  gravity,  and  colour,  *'  is  perhaps  more  acid 
than  usual,  but  contains  not  a  trace  of  albumen."  It  is  clear  when  first 
passed,  but  after  standing  a  few  hours^  deposits  a  little  fine  dust-like 
sediment  This,  examined  by  the  microscope,  "  is  found  to  consist  partly 
of  a  scattered  amorphous  granular  material,  and  partly  of  the  same  material 
in  the  form  of  cylinders,'*  which  Dr.  Johnson  terms  'Agranular  casts." 
These  granular  cylinders,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  are  evidently  disintegrated 
epithelium.  Of  this  we  may  remark,  however,  he  only  offers  as  proof,  that 
one  or  more  epithelium-scales  are  now  and  then  foimd  entangled  in  them. 
We  advise  Dr.  Johnson  to  try  the  effect  of  reagents  on  these  granular 
casts.  Most  certainly  they  are  not  always  composed  of  disintegrated 
epithelium,  as  their  ready  solubility  proves.  Our  experience  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  they  are  formed,  in  many  cases,  of  granules  of  lithate  of 
soda,  held  together  by  a  protein-compound,  and  in  others  by  granular 
fibrin.  They  are  found  in  the  urine  only  during  the  gouty  paroxysms,  and 
disappear  afber  the  inflammation  of  the  joints  has  subsided. 

In  the  next  stage,  the  following  are,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
characters  of  the  urine : 

"  During  the  attack  of  souty  inflammation  in  the  joints,  the  secretion  is  scanty, 
and  its  specific  grarity  rather  high ;  it  is  also  albuminous,  and  continues  so  for  a 
variable  period  after  tne  gouty  paroxysm  is  over."  (p.  180.) 

The  deposit  of  granular  casts  is  now  pretty  abundant.  In  the  latet 
stages  of  the  disease,  the  urine  becomes  permanently  albuminous.  The 
quantity  of  the  albnmen  is  in  some  cases  abundant  to  the  last,  while  in 
other  cases  it  becomes  very  scanty.  The  quantity  of  the  urine  contioue^ 
greatly  to  exceed  the  healthy  standard,  till  near  death ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  low.  The  daily  discharge  of  solids,  Dr.  Johnson  states,  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Christison,  is  deficient.  With  reference  to  the  microscopical  cha- 
racters of  the  urine  in  this  third  stage,  Dr.  Johnson  describes  three 
▼arietiea  of  d^posits^ 

Ist  The  sediment  is  rather  oopious,  and  is  composed  of  granular  casts, 
stukk  as  we  have  described  above,  in  larger  number  than  in  the  earHe? 
stages.  2nd.  The  sediment  is  oopious,  and  consists  of  casts  of  a  peculiar 
whitish,  waxy  appearance^  with  a  well-defined  sharp  outline.  These,  he 
considers,  are  "  moulded  in  tubes,  which  have  been  deprived  of  their 
epithelial  lining  by  the  desquamative  process.'*  These  waxy  casts  are 
milled  witb  gn^^iki  o^ts*  3rd.  In  other  instaneesj ''  the  so41ment  ip  yery 
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Bcantf.  It  ccttteinfl  tlvd  la^ge  Wiixy  oMts  in  RmfiQl  iMitibers,  und  ickM^ion- 
ally  a  few  gfannlar  OBdts,  or  some  disintegrated  ephbelium.'*  With  regard 
to  the  appearances  in  the  urine,  in  those  cases  of  a6ute  desquamalive 
nephnftis  which  are  unconnected  with  gout,  they  are  '^so  -hr  as  I  {Dr. 
Johnson]  am  acquainted  with  them,**  essentially  the  same  as  those  described 
above  as  occurring  in  connexion  with  the  gout. 

In  desoribiDg  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  blood,  Dr.  Johnson  quotes 
Dr.  Ohristison's  account  of  that  fluid  in  the  advanced  stages  of  granular 
kidney. 

Secondcury  DiMues, — ^The  whole  of  this  section  is  very  far  inferior  to 
that  of  Frarichs  on  the  same  subject.^  The  only  points  worthy  of  notice 
in  it  are,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson's  obsertations,  in  the  class  of  eases 
he  knows  by  the  name  of  chronic  desquamative  nephritis,  tubercular 
disease  of  the  lung  is  so  rare,  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  any 
special  relationship  between  them ;  and  he  continues  : 

"  It  is  not  improbable  that  if  this  chronic  renal  disease  occurred  in  a  person 
predisposed  to  phthisis,  the  morbid  tendencj  might  be  favoured  and  the  aisease 
developed ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  chronic  iimammation  of  the  Iddney  may  be  an 
occasional  consequence  of  pulmonary  consumption ;  but  this  kind  of  ONuiezion 
between  Uie  two  diseases  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence."  (pp.  195, 196.) 

And  with  reference  to  the  relation  between  hepatic  disease  and  chronic 
desquamative  nephritis,  he  observes : 

"The  form  of  hepatic  disease  which  is  most  frequently  associated  with  this 
chronic  nephritis,  is  that  which  is  commonly  called  cirrhosis,  or  the  gin-drinker's, 
tubercolated  or  hob-nailed  liver.  And  it  seems  probable  that  the  two  diseases  are 
as  closely  allied  as  is  consistent  with  the  difference  in  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  organs  concerned."  (p.  207.) 

We  would  again  ask  Dr.  Johnson,  if  this  kind  of  information  is  such  as 
we  bad  a  right  to  look  for  at  his  hands)  Surely,  had  he  analysed  his  own 
cases,  he  must  have  been  able  to  say  how  often  desquamative  nephritis 
and  phthisis  pulmonalis  had  been  combined  in  his  experience ;  how  often 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  chronic  desquamative  nephritis  had  been  found 
in  the  same  subject.  These  would  have  been  facts,  and  from  them  con- 
clusions might  have  been  legitimately  drawn.  For  our  part,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  why  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  a  disease  consisting  in  the 
exudation  of  lymphs-common  induration-matter — into  the  areolar  tissue 
of  the  capsule  of  Qlisson,  should  probably  "  be  closely  allied"  to  dironic 
desquamative  nephritis;  that  is,  to  a  disease,  the  pathology  of  which 
is,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  an  effort  to  eliminate  by  the  renal  epithe- 
lium some  poison  from  the  blood.  "  I  must  here  repeat  what  has  so  often 
been  asserted  before,  that  the  central  starting-point  of  all  renal  disease  is  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood;  the  secreting- cells  of  the  kidney  strive  (sic) 
to  remove  from  the  blood  some  of  the  poisonous  materials  with  which  it  is 
charged,  and  in  doing  so,  they  become  changed  in  appearance  and  struc- 
ture." They  may  be  closely  allied;  but  certainly  we  see  no  reason,  d  priori, 
on  Dr.  Johnson's  hypothesis,  why  they  should  be  so. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  PaiKology. — Early  in  the  disease,  the  kidneys  are 
of  the  natural  size  and  weight,  and  they  present  to  the  naked  eye  no 
appearance  of  disease.     On  a  microscopical  examination^  the  epithelial 
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cells  x»f  the  conyolnted  tubes  have  aa  ^'uiuisiuJ,  fijoiely  gnumlar  appeaiN*^ 
aiace;  ip  same  tubos,  there  is  an  appearanee  of  entire  oeUs  haTiikg  been 
shed,  so  aa  to  fill  the  tubes,  and  render  then^  opaque.**  Alter  the  desquapr 
mative  process  has  continued  some  time,  new  cells  are  no  longer  formed  on 
the  baseaient-membrane,  which  is  left  quite  denuded.  "  The  most  oommod 
result  of  the  destruction  of  the  epitiielium,  is  the  gradual  wasting  of  the 
tube,"  and  **  it  is  easy  to  trace  them  dwindling  down  from  their  normal 
size  to  an  almost  invisible  degree  of  minuteness."*  In  oonsequanee  of  the 
wasting  of  the  tubes,  and  the  collapse  (Dr.  Johnson  says)  of  the  surrounding 
tissue,  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  brought  down  together,  and  aj^)ear  rela- 
tively more  numerous.  There  are  found  in  the  degenerated  tubes ;  Ist^  An* 
unorganized  fibrinous  or  albuminous  material;  2ndly.  Oil;  and  3rdly,. 
Serum.  The  fibrinous  material  is  that  which  forms  the  "  large  waxy 
casts,*'  and  is  secreted,  Dr.  Johnson  concludes,  by  the  basement-membrane, 
because  the  larger  casts  formed  by  it  are  often  hollow.  The  smaller  solid 
casts.  Dr.  Johnson  thinks,  are  derived  from  the  Malpighian  bodies. 

A  deposit  of  oil  is  observed  now  and  then,  but  only  in  a  few  tubes.  The 
oil  is  sometimes  contained  in  cells,  but  more  commonly  is  in  clustered  masses. 
In  Dr.  Johnson's  paper  on  the  Inflammatory  Diseases  of  the  Kidney, 
contained  in  the  30th  vol.  of  the  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,'  we 
find  the  following  statement : 

**  In  a  case  of  simple  acnte  or  chronic  nephritis,  the  Quantity  of  oil  in  the 
secretine-cells  is  very  small,  sometimes  indeed  none  can  he  detected.  But  it 
frequently  happens,  that  after  a  tube  has  been  stripped  of  its  secreting  cells, 
in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  an  accumulation  of  fatty  matter  occurs  in  its 
interior,  the  denuded  basement-membrane  becomes  scattered  over  with  separate 
oil-globules,  and  these  increase  in  size,  tiU  they  form  masses  of  fatty  matter, 
having  much  the  appearance  of  adipose  tissue;  aod  such  a  mass  \& frequently 
washed  out  from  the  tube,  and  may  be  detected  in  the  urine."  And  again,  "  The 
d&teetUm  in  the  urine  qfeueh  a  mass  cts  is  represented  in  Plate  ^,fig,  8,  would 
qf  itself jusi\f^  the  inference,  that  the  kidney  from  which  it  had  come  was  in  a 
state  (f  chronic  inflammation,  rather  than  of  fatty  degeneration." 

He  now  says, 

"  Since  the  publication  of  that  paper,  I  have  frequently  observed  bodies  similar 
to  the  one  there  figured  (Plate  6,  fig.  8),  and  I  have  discovebed  that  they  arz 
CLUSTEBS  OP  STAECH,  the  result  ofjlour  or  crumbs  of  bread  having  accidentally 
fallen  into  the  urine"  (p.  216,  note.) 

This  ought  to  teach  young  microscopists  to  look  twice  before  they  pub- 
lish once.  Had  Dr.  Johnson  used  common  prudence,  he  could  not  have  made 
so  terrible  a  blunder  as  that  of  describing  and  figuring,  and  then  supporting 
a  theory  by,  a  few  crumbs  of  bread  that  had  fallen  into  the  patient's  chamber 
utensil.  Why  this  beats  the  antiquary  hollow.  He  only  bored  his  friends. 
Dr.  Johnson  discourses  de  micd  pania  to  the  St.  Stephen's  of  Medical 
Societies. 

A  third  condition.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  in  which  the  tubes  that  have 
lost  their  epithelium  are  often  found,  is  that  of  dilatation.  Serum  is 
effused  into  these  dilated  tubes,  and  ultimately  from  them  cysts  are  formed^ 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  normal  epithelium  is  sometimes  replaced  by 
''  a  layer  of  delicate  nucleated  cells." 

*  llilfl,  as  ^ell  tts  other  points  ^th  reference  to  the  anatomieal  stroctare  of  the  dtoeuetf  txA 
bealtlir  kidney,  l«  MMutratod  bj  weUpafcotea  wwdciua* 
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*'  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seesi  tbeae  oella  in.  any  tubes  below  the  natiml 
size,  and  whicb  I  suppose  to  be  diminishinjg^  from  atrophy.  It  appears,  therefore, 
a  reasonable  inference,  that  the  cellular  lining  in  question  is  an  evidence  of  life  and 
growth  in  the  tubes  which  possess  it:  I  am  not  certain'*  he  adds,  "wlietlwrtheM 
cells  are  necessary  for  the  secretion  of  serum  into  the  tubea^  or  whetiier  tt0 
denuded  basement-membrane  alone  has  the  power  of  seoreiion,  but  I  ikimk  it  jit^ 
hable  that  the  oeUs  are  always  present  in  the  early  stages,  and  that,  subsequently, 
when  the  serum  accumulates  and  dilates  the  tulies,  their  oellular  lining  becomes 
flattened  and  inconspicuous."  (pp.  217,  218.) 

Again  we  ask,  is  this  gneaa  upon  g^CM  legitimate  in  a  work  profesang 
to  re-arrange  all  diseases  of  the  kidney  on  a  new  scheme  f  Ib  aoch  writii^ 
and  reasoning  well  placed  in  a  woi^  professing  to  found  new  pathological 
genera?  If  any  one  else  had  written  euch  —  wliat  shall  we  term  it? 
— we  know  no  one  whose  judgment  on  its  worth  would  have  been  mon 
correct  than  that  of  Dr.  Johnson  himself. 

Two  h3rpothesea  are  offered  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  account  for  the  aeennv- 
lation  of  liquid  in  the  tubes,  so  as  to  dilate  them  into  oysta.  The  fint  is 
the  loss,  from  the  interior  of  the  tubes,  of  the  ciliated  epithelium^  whidi 
ciliated  epithelium  Dr.  Johnson  has  never  seen  in  the  human  kidney,  but 
which,  from  analogy,  he  fancies  exists  there.  This  loss, — Le.  the  loss  of 
the  hypothetical  ciliated  epithelium, — he  says, ''  will  sufficiently  account  for 
the  uncertain  escape  and  occasional  accumulation  of  the  contents  of  such 
tubes  as  still  retain  any  secretory  power.**  The  second  hypothesis  is,  that 
the  tubes  near  the  medullary  cones  become  impacted  with  detached  epithe- 
lium, and  then  ''  it  follows  that  whatever  materials  are  secreted  within 
them  must  accumulate  and  distend  them.** 

Vaaieties  in  the  External  Appearance  of  the  Kidney^ — ^After  the  disease 
has  lasted  some  time,  a  diminution  in  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  organ  is 
the  most  constant  result.  At  first,  the  wasting  is  limited  to  the  cortical 
Bubetanoe,  which  becomes  thinner  as  the  disease  progresses ;  if  tiiere  has 
been  no  deposit  in  the  organ,  it  "  continues  to  waste,  but  retains  in  a  great 
degree,  until  an  advanced  stage,  its  smoothness  of  surface;"  there  is  a 
gradual  loss  of  vascularity,  and  in  some  cases  extreme  atrophy.  "  The 
surface  is  whitish,  firm,  and  corrugated,  with  here  and  there  patches  of 
vascular  engorgement  The  medullary  cones  have  now  shared  in  the 
general  atrophy.** 

When  the  unoi^nized  waxy  material  has  been  deposited  in  the  tubes 
at  an  early  stage,  and  in  large  quantities,  then — 

*'  The  size  and  weight  may  be  very  little  below  the  average ;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  the  secondary  deposit  will  be  the  yellowisn-white,  firm,  and  wax- 
like appearance  of  the  cortical  substance.  Where  the  deposit  is  most  abundant, 
the  vascularity  is  least  so ;  when  it  is  recent,  the  surface  remains  smooth,  but 
after  a  time  the  deposit  contracts,  and  forms  the  firm,  white  granulations,  varyii^ 
in  size  from  a  pin-head  to  a  pea,  by  which  the  capsular  surface  of  the  kidney  is 
often  roughened.  In  cases  where  the  deposit  is  comparatively  scanty,  these  granu- 
lations are  the  only  outward  indioations  of  its  exiBtenoe.  In  these  oases,  too,  the 
wasting  of  the  cortical  substance  and  the  secondary  deposition  may  proceed  slowly 
and  simultaneously,  so  that  the  firm,  white^  coarse  granulations  may  be  found  in 
kidneys  reduced  to  oue-haif  of  the  normal  size  and  weight."  (pp.  226,  227.) 

The  Condition  of  the  Bloodveeseh  of  the  Kidney, — ^Dr.  Johnson  states 
that  in  chronic  desquamative  nephritis,  the  walls,  supposed  to  be  muscular. 
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of  tbe  minute  arteriea  of  the  kidney,  are  greatly  thickeiied,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  arteries  themselves  are  tortuous.  At  a  very  advanced  period 
of  the  disease,  these  arteries  '*  may  often  be  observed  to  contain  oil-globules 
iM'e  and  there  within  their  canals.  The  walls  of  the  capillaries  of  the 
Malpigbian  corpuscles  are  opaque  and  thickened,  and  sometimes  roughened 
on  the  outside  by  a  deposit  of  fibrin."  Finally,  there  is  "  cessation  of  tbe 
circulation,  with  atrophy  and  shrinking  of  the  vessels."  The  inter-tubular 
capillaries  and  the  veins  appear  unchanged  in  structure. 

The  Treatment  of  chronic  desquamative  nephritis  is  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length. 

"  The  general  principles  by  which  the  treatment  of  chronic  nephritis  should  be 
regulated,  are  essentiauy  the  same  with  those  which  are  available  in  the  treatment 
of  the  acate  form  of  the  disease ;  but  the  particular  remedies,  and  their  mode  of 
administration,  will,  of  course,  be  modified  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease 
and  the  cbaracter  of  tbe  symptoms."  (p.  263.) 

The  causes  of  the  disease  are  to  be  avoided ;  if  this  be  impossible,  then 
the  patient ''  should  be  fortified  against  them."  Then  ''  the  morbid  state 
of  the  blood,  and  of  the  constitution  generally,  of  which  the  renal  disease 
is  only  a  secondary  consequence  and  a  manifestation,"  are  to  be  removed. 

The  diet  must  be  carefully  regulated ;  animal  food  may  be  taken  daily, 
and  vegetable  in  moderation ;  pastry,  as  difficult  of  digestion,  must  be 
avoided.  As  a  rule,  the  less  fermented  liquors  taken,  the  better.  In  gouty 
cases,  "  malt  liquors  and  most  kinds  of  wine  are  absolutely  poisonous."  .The 
patient  must  avoid  exposure  to  the  cold  and  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 
"  Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin  throughout  the  year."  Moderate 
exercise  in  the  open  air  is  desirable.  "Great  and  extraordinary  benefit" 
is  sometimes  derived  from  a  sea  voyage.  A  temporary  residence  on  the 
sea-coast,  or  at  some  inland  watering-place,  may  be  in  some  cases  benefi- 
cial. The  action  of  the  skin  may  be  promoted  by  an  occasional  use  of  the 
warm  bath,  and  diaphoretic  medicines.  Moderate  doses  of  purgative  medi- 
cines are  to  be  given,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  tbe  bowels ;  and  when 
the  local  disease  is  connected  with  gout,  small  doses  of  colchicum.  Local 
bloodletting  is  only  to  be  resorted  to,  when  the  call  for  its  employment  is 
urgent.  The  more  advanced  the  disease,  the  less  able  is  the  patient  to 
tolerate  loss  of  blood.  Dry  cupping  may  sometimes  be  substituted  for  it. 
If  counter-irritation  be  employed,  it  is  to  be  effected  by  ammonia,  mustard,  or 
tartar-emetic.  Cautharides  and  turpentine  are  to  be  carefully  avoided .  Iron 
is  often  a  valuable  remedial  agent  in  the  treatment "  of  chronic  renal  disease." 
The  tincture  of  the  sesquichioride  is  Dr.  Johnson's  favourite  preparation. 

Mercury  is  admissible  as  an  occasional  aperient;  but  then,  the  prac- 
titioner must  bear  in  mind  the  readiness  with  which  the  subjects  of  renal 
disease  are  often  salivated.  Mercury  may  also  be  given  to  promote  the 
action  of  diuretics.  This  latter  class  of  remedies,  however,  are  themselves 
only  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  excessive  dropsical  effu* 
sions,  and  '<  after  other  medicines  have  failed  to  give  relief" 

Having  thus  considered  the  treatment  of  the  renal  disease,  Dr.  Johnson 
discusses  the  treatment  of  those  complications  which  frequently  arise  in 
its  course.     With  reference  to  the  dropsical  effusion,  our  author  remarks : 

"The  purgative  method  of  removing  dropsical  effusions  is  that  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  efficient,  and  at  the  same  time  attended  with  fewer  risks  and  dis- 
20-x.  -8 
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advant2^9.  Those  purgatives  must  be  selected  which  produce  copioqs  vatexy 
stools.  Elaterium,  gamboge,  and  jalap,  cither  with  or  without  the  addition  of  n 
saline,  are  the  medicines  experience  proves  to  be  most  useful/*  (p.  279.) 

Wheu  spontaneous  diarrhoea  is  present,  Dr.  Johxison  aaj-s  "  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  can^  with  perfect  safety,  be  suddenly  or  completely  checked." 
In  this  case,  he  recommends  measures  to  be  adopted  tliat  tend  to  increase 
the  cutaneous  transpiration.  '*  Diuretics  are  only  to  be  resorted  to  under 
the  circumstances  before  mentioned.  When  all  other  meau«  have  failed  to 
remove  the  dropay,  a  few  punctures  must  be  .made  in  the  tense  integu* 
ments." 

The  treatment  of  the  dyspeptic  symptoms,  diarrhoea,  pulmonary  com- 
plications,  inflammations  of  serous  membrane?,  chronic  jbeumatism, 
cerebral  disorders,  disease  of  the  heart,  and  cirrhosis — are  all  briefly 
described. 

We  shall  pass  by  the  section  headed,  **  Additional  Observations  on  the 
Origin  of  Cysts;"  merely  observing,  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  inclined  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  the  opinions,  which  were  first  advanced  by  Mr.  Simon,  and 
which  have  been  most  ably  supported  by  Rokitansky  and  Paget^  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  cysts  in  the  kidney.  With  reference  to  the  former. 
Dr.  Johnson  remarks — *'  Plokitansky  has  fallen  into  the  very  grave  error  of 
representing  the  normal  fibrous  matrix  as  a  product  of  disease.*  And 
again : 

"  There  are  two  serious  defects  in  the  history  which  Rokitansky  has  given  of  the 
development  of  renal  cysts ;  the  one  arising  from  an  insufficient  regard  to  the 
normal  structure  of  the  kidney,  and  the  other  from  inattention  to  tiie  peculiar 
appearances  assumed  by  the  tubes,  partly  resulting  from  their  relations  with  the 
other  tissues,  and  partly  as  a  consequence  of  changes  in  the  tubes  themselves." 
(p.  322.) 

Henle,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  has  fallen  into  the  same  mistake  as  Rokitansky, 
with  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  fibrous  matrix.  Frerichs,  as  we 
mentioned  in  our  number  for  April,  p.  287,  doubts  the  existence  of  ^taa 
fibrous  matrix, — ''a  piece  of  scepticism  which  I  [Dr.  Johnson]  am  at  a 
loss  to  account  for." 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  an  error  of  observation  somewhere.  Can  it  be 
that  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Goodsir  have  mistaken  the  basement-membrane 
of  the  tubes,  after  the  detachment  of  the  epithelium,  thrown  into  folds  by 
compression,  for  a  fibrous  matrix,  as  suggested  in  Quain  and  Sfaa^rpey^s 
'Anatomy'? — 

"  Mr.  Goodsir,  and  more  lately.  Dr.  Johnson,  have  described  a  flhro-cellular 
framework,  or  matrix,  as  pervading  every  part  of  the  renal  substance,  and  support- 
ing the  uriniferous  tubes  and  bloodvessels.  We  must  confess,  that  although  small 
bundles  of  fibrous  or  cellular  tissue  are  met  with  here  and  there,  accompanying 
vessels  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney,  we  have  not  been  able  to  observe  any  eon- 
tinuous  pervading  structure  of  fibro-cellular  tissue.  The  apparently  reticular 
framework  which  is  displayed  by  washing  a  thin  slice  of  the  kiduev"  [that  is  the 
mode  Dr.  Johnson  adopts  for  demonstrating  the  fibro-cellular  matrix  J  "has  seemed 
to  us  to  he  formed  by  the  basement  membrane  of  the  transversely,  or  obliqueh- 
cut  tubes,  deprived  of  epithelium,  and  connected  by  a  transparent  tissue,  which  "is 
doubtless  made  up  principally  of  vessels  (although  iu  the  uuinjected  st^te  they  do 
not  definitely  appear),  and  has  granuUu'  corpuscles  dispersed  in  it."  * 

*  Quain*s  Anatomy.     Edited  by  R.  Qaaln.  F.R.S.,  and  Prof.  Shazpey»  F.B.S.,  p.  iios. 
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Does  Dr.  Johnson  tbink,  then,  that  when  he  macerates  a  slice  of  kidney  in 
water,  he  washes  away  the  basement-membrane?  and  if  not,  where  is  it 
figured  in  his  plate)  Certainly,  if  in  the  healthy  kidney  any  distinct  struc- 
ture, such  as  is  ftgnred  in  Dr.  Johnson's  book,  page  1 7,  exists,  the  German 
and  English  observers  whom  Dr.  Johnson  criticises;  are  less  clear-sighted 
than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  them.  The  fibrous  matrix  be- 
tween the*  tubes  is  represented  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  as  broad  as  the 
diameter  of  some  of  the  tubes.  If  Johnson  is  right,  then  we  advise  Henle, 
Bokitansky,  Frerichs,  and  Bharpey,  forthwith  to  do  with  their  microscopes 
what  Prospero  did  with  his  books ;  for  it  will  be  clear  that  they  are  of  little 
use  to  thetn. 

In  his  Fifth  chapter,  Dr.  Johnson  describes  Waoci/  Degeneration  of  the 
Kidney,  In  the  acute  form,  the  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those  of  acute 
desquamative  nephritis^  only  the  renal  casts  are  of  the  large  waxy  variety. 
Dr.  Johnson  has  never  examined  a  fatal  case  of  acute  waxy  degeneration 
of  the  kidney. 

"  A  chronic  disease,  characterized  by  the  gradual  degeneration  of  the  epithelium, 
of  the  kidney  into  the  waxy  material  in  question,  may  occur,  without  being  pre- 
ceded by,  or  associated  with,  the  true  desquamation,  either  in  an  acute  or  a  chronic 
form,  or  certoiniy  when  the  desquamative  process  forms  a  very  small  part  of  the 
disease."  (pp.  ^99,  330.) 

Two  fatal  cases  are  given  in  illustration  of  this  chronic  form  of  the  affec- 
tion. In  both,  the  kidneys  were  large  and  pale,  and  had  a  wax-like 
appearance ;  and  in  the  majority  of  the  tubes  were  found  large  waxy  casts, 
but  no  epithelium.  A  similar  deposit  existed,  in  one  case,  in  the  liver. 
The  disease  considered  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  waxy  degeneration  of  the 
liver,  is  evidently  that  described  by  Rokitansky  as  lardaoeous. 

His  Biadik  chapter  is  headed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Non-desquamMtioe  JDia- 
ecue  of  the  KidMy.  Non-desquamative  disease  of  the  kidney  is  attended 
by  the  sanae  general  symptoms  as  desquamative  nephritis,  but  in  the  urine- 
no  traoe  of  epithelium  can  be  detected.  It  may  occur  in  an  acute  and  a 
chronic  form.  By  an  examination  of  the  kidney  alone,  the  observer  raay» 
pronounce,  Dr.  Johnson  s  lys,  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  desquamation. 
We  may  observe,  that  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  does  Dr.  Johnson  allude 
to  t^e  faot^  that  the  renal  epithelium,  like  the  intestinal  epithelium^ 
separates  very  readily  from  the  basement -membrane  after  death.  This, 
certainly,  is  a  source  of  fallacy,  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
detertnining,  from  an  examination  of  the  kidney,  on  the  presenoe  or 
absence  of  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  during  life.  We  have  repeatedly' 
examined  the  kidneys  of  those  whose  urine  contained  during  life  no  tarace< 
of  epith^um,  and  found  the  tubes  filled  with  detached  scales ;  and  we 
have  examined  kidneys  which,  when  first  removed  from  the  body,  had 
the  epithelium  attached  to  the  basemen t-membrane,  but  which,  on  a  second 
examination  some  hours  subsequently,  had  the  tubes  filled  with  epithelium 
detached  from  the  basement-membrane.  Or,  as  Dr.  Johnson  describes  tlic. 
a])pearauces  found  in  a  kidney  sent  to  him  for  examination — "  The  oon-, 
voiuted  tubes  were  uniformly  filled  with  desquamated  epithelium."  We 
could  find,  we  say,  no  better  terms  than  these  to  apply  to  a  oooditiOQ 
generated  after  death  under  our  own  eye. 

Dr.  Johnson^s  work  contains  the  histories  of  twenty  fatal  cases  of  renal 
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disease ;  but  in  eight  cases  only  are  we  infortned  how  long  after  death  the 
body  was  inspected,  and  in  three  of  these  eight  eases  the  kidneys  were  «iil 
to  Dr.  Johnson  after  the  examination  of  the  body,  and  the  date  of  tiieir 
examination  is  not  stated ;  and  with  reference  to  the  other  five  cases,  <me 
was  examined  four  days  after  death,  putrefaction  having  commenced,  and 
one  only  of  the  remaining  four  within  twenty-four  hours  after  death. 

Although  generally  free  from  epithelium  and  casts  of  tubes,  the  urine,  in 
non-desquamative  disease  of  the  kidney,  now  and  then  eontains  '*  small 
waxy  casts"  without  epithelium.  In  commenting  on  a  case  of  this  kind 
in  the  'London  Journal  of  Medicine/  February,  1851,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote: 

"The  almost  entire  absence  of  epithelium  from  tbe  nriue  showed  that  the 
secreting  structures  were  but  little  involved ;  since  any  morbid  matter  in  ike 
blood,  injuriously  affecting  the  secreting  cells,  would  have  led  to  a  desquameUicn 
qf  these  structures. 

In  June,  1852,  Dr.  Johnson  discovers  this  d  priori  conelusioQ  to  be  all 
a  mistake,  and  so  he  is  now  led  to  another  d  priori  conclusion — viz.,  that 
''  the  free  shedding  of  the  epithelium  is  an  efficient  means  of  eliminating 
abnormal  and  noxious  products;'*  and  consequently,  that  in  some  eases 
free  shedding  of  the  epithelium  is  a  favourable  sign. 

Kidneys  affected  with  non-desquamative  disease  usually  present  an 
increase  of  size  and  weight.  The  cortical  substance  is  of  a  wax-like  pallor, 
while  the  medullary  cones  have  a  pinkish  colour.  The  surface  is  smooth ; 
the  vessels  are  impervious.  This  is  the  waxy  kidney  of  Dr.  Gairdner. 
Dr.  Johnson  thinks  that  the  increase  in  size  and  weight  of  the  kidney  are 
due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  gland-tissue.  In  criticising  Dr.  Gairdner^s  work* 
we  expressed  our  own  opinion  on  this  matter. 

Fatty  degeruBTcUion  oftlie  Kidney  occupies  the  Seventh  chapter. 

Dr.  Johnson  distinguishes  two  forms  of  this  disease : — 1st,  The  granular; 
and  2nd,  the  mottled  fatty  degeneration.  The  granular  form  is  preceded 
by  the  uon-desquamative  disease, — 

"  This  beinff  indicated  by  the  condition  of  the  urine,  which  is  highly  albaminons, 
clear,  and  without  sediment ;  whereas  the  second  form  of  fatty  degeneration  comes 
on  very  gradually  and  insidiously,  and  frequently  makes  great  progreBs  before  tiie 
urine  affords  any  indications  of  the  existence  of  renal  disease."  (p.  ^9i.) 

Dr.  Johnson  retracts  the  opinion  he  formerly  expressed — viz.,  "  thai  it 
was  rare  to  find  an  increase  of  oil  in  the  kidney,  without  a  sinnlar  inorease 
in  the  cells  of  the  liver."  Nay,  the  reverse  he  now  hnds  Ui  be  very  often 
true.  Oh  1  how  we  sigh  for  numbers,  when  we  read  these  assertiontf*  asd 
counter-assertions  of  our  author.  How  many  cases  of  fatty  kidney  has 
Dr.  Johnson  notes  of,  and  in  how  many  of  these  was  an  excess  of  fiut  found 
in  the  liver?  The  question  is  definite,  and  the  answer  might  be  as 
definite. 

The  Treatment  of  waxy  degeneration,  non-desqoamative  disease^  and 
fatty  degeneration, is  disposed  of  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  two  pages;  ''It  must 
be  regulated,"  he  wfs,  **  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  which 
have  already  been  fully  explained  in  connexion  with  the  acute  and  chroaio 
forms  of  the  desquamative  disease.*' 

SttppvrcUive  Nqthritis,  which  occupies  his  Eighth  chapter^  is  divided  by 
Dr.  Johnson  into  suppurative  nephritis  from  morbid  conditions  of  tbe 
•  See  Brittoh  and  Foreign  Medico-Cbirurgtcal  Beview,  rol.  ix.  p.  M». 
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bloody  ncipbritis  from  ext^iml  violence,  nephritis  from  retention  of  urine, 
nephritis  from  calculi  in  kidney.  The  pus-corpuscles  generated  in  the  first 
form,  Dr.  Johnson  thinks,  serve  the  purpose  of  eliminating  some  material 
from  the  blood,  differing  greatly  from  the  normal  constituents  of  the  secre- 
tion. Purulent  casts  of  the  tubes  of  the  kidney  are  found  in  the  urine  in 
suppurative  nephritis.  Both  desquamative  and  suppurative  nephritis, 
Dr.  Johnsom  says,  "  originate  in  a  ben^icial  effort  to  eliminate  noxious 
matters  from  the  blood,"  only  in  the  latter  the  noxious  material  differs 
more  from  the  natural  seci'etion  than  in  the  former. — The  other  sections 
of  this  chapter  are  exceedingly  brief. 

Tvhercfular  Disease  of  the  Kidney  and  Ccmcer  of  that  organ  occupy  the 
Ninth  and  Tenth  chapters  of  the  work  before  us.  The  account  of  the  former 
is  chiefly  drawn  from  Bayer;  that  of  the  latter,  from  Bayer  and  Walshe. 
A  remarkable  illustration,  we  may  observe,  of  the  difficulty  attending  the 
diagnosis  of  oaneer  of  the  kidney,  occurred  lately  in  the  person  of  one  of 
the  most  able  and  philosophical  physicians  this  country  ever  produced — a 
man  in  whom  great  power  of  observation  and  sound  judgment  were  com 
bined  in  a  manner  rarely  witnessed.  He  suffered  from  cancer  of  the 
kidney;  and  although  he  had  watched  his  own  case  carefully,  and  had  con- 
sulted some  of  the  most  accomplished  physicians  in  the  metropolis,  it  was 
only  a  few  days  before  his  death  that  the  nature  of  the  affection  under  which 
he  laboured  was  suspected.     The  disease  was  supposed  to  be  renal  calculus. 

The  last  chapter  of  Dr.  Johnson's  work  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  IftBnuUtMria;  the  various  lesions  that  give  rise  to  that  sjonptom  being 
shortly  passed  in  review,  and  a  few  cases  illustrating  them  given. 

Had  this  work  been  by  a  man  of  less  ability  and  promise  than  Dr.  John- 
son, we  should  not  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  its  contents ;  but  he 
has  already  added  important  facts  to  our  store  of  knowledge ;  he  will,  we 
trust,  add  many  more.  He  has  gained,  as  we  remarked  when  noticing  the 
work  of  Frerichs  on  Bright's  disease,  an  honourable  place  for  himself  among 
British  pathologists  ;  and  we  looked  with  interest  to  see  his  matured  views 
on  a  subject  to  which  he  had  devoted  so  much  thought  and  attention.  We 
trust  that  our  criticiams  will  be  taken  as  they  are  meant —as  those  of  a 
friend.  We  hope  we  have  said  enough  to  induce  him  to  remodel  his  work 
when  it  passes — as  it  doubtless  will,  and  as  it  deserves  to  do — ^into  a 
second  edition.  If  we  could  persuade  him  to  weed  it  of  its  host  of 
hypotheses;  to  analyze  the  notes  of  his  cases, and  then  to  fill  the  space  now 
occupied  by  unprofitable  discussions  and  hypothetical  explanations,  with 
the  valuable  results  he  could  not  fail  to  obtain,  we  should  have  done  himi 
and  even  the  seience  of  medicine  itself,  good  service. 

"  Je  sais  que  la  verity  est  dans  les  choses  et  non  dans  mon  esprit  qui 
lea  juge;  et  que  txuhdb  je  mets  du  mien  dans  les  jugements  que  j*en  porte, 
plus  je  suis  s^  d*approcher  la  verit^.'* 

Tins  was  the  idea  impressed  on  Louis*  mind,  when  he  produced  his 
greatest  work ;  it  was  its  spirit  that  animated  Andral,  when  he  gathered 
and  used  the  materials  of  his  clinique ;  and  if  Dr.  Johnson  will  produce  a 
work  on  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys  to  rank  with  those  of  the  great  masters 
of  our  science,  he  too  must,  like  them,  be  content  to  put  more  of  nature 
and  less  of  himself  into  its  pages. 
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'MSinoires  Je  ta  'Socxete  de  'Chmirgie  de  Paris.  ' '  Totic  'ftrdyienSe. '' 
I*ascicule  I.     4to,  pp.  l^O.—Paris,  1852.  '     ' 

The  Surgical  Society  of  Ftaie,  althoBgh  tittle,  if  at  ail,  enconn^^ .  by  ibe 
seniors  of  the  protfeuion  in  that  citj^  has  made  good  its  aground  as  €A€  of 
the  most  useful  of  the  medioal  asBocialdans.  The  dianusiuos  wbicK  take 
plaoe  At  ite  meetiage  are  usually  spirited  and  8oieutili€«  amd  mwi  of  tite 
Transaetionar  it  has  published  aite  well  worthy  of  latteution*  In  notietag 
them,  we  have  usually  preferred  an  analyttoal  -to  Ik  •critieal  teviexir,  both  for 
the  sake  of  economy  of  space^  sand  in  drder  to  enabki  u»  more  exactly  tio 
exhibit  the  procedures  and  ohuniB  of  ^^Youngi  Sur^^ery?  oiv.the  other  side 
of  the  Channel.  If  any  of  these  may  seem  objecinoiMkfaile^  awmerous  other 
opportunities  of  advertmg  to  them  offer  themselveA  in  our  pages. 

L  Plastic  Operatums  on  tJte  Face.     By  M.  Chasswgnac 

The  author  oheerves  that  although  facial  autoplasty  mkj  seem,  during 
the  quarter  of  a  century  since  it  has  been  revived,  to  have  wellnigh  reached 
perfection,  there  may  be  still  combinations  which  remain  uatcied;  and  his 
object,  in  this  paper,  is  to  detail  the  successful  results  of  somie  of  the 
modifications  he  has  resorted  to. 

1.  Plasdc  Operatums  on  the  EyMi  (BUpJutroplasty).'^lihi^'iB  %  oase  of 
considerable  interest,  as  showing  that  the  surgeon  may  sometimes  uaefully 
interfere  in  relapse  from  cancer,  in  cases  in  which  prudence  might  seem 
to  justify  him  in  refusing  to  do  so. 

Henry  Yandeleur,  sdt.  61,  had  suffered,  several  yeavs  since,  from,  hemi- 
plegia, and  he  continues  lame,  his  intellect  being  also  somewhat  impaired. 
He  was  admitted  in  August,  1849,  in  an  advanced  state  of  cachexia, 
having  a  cancerous  ulceration  of  tlie  lower  eyelid.  About  nine  years  pre- 
viously, he  first  perceived  a  pimple  th^e,  which  continued  stationary  for 
some  years,  until  he  tried  escharotics  for  its  destruction.  On  admission,  the 
ulceration  occupied  the  whole  of  the  lower  eyelid,  extending  to,  but  not  im- 
plicatiag^  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  reaching  to  one  or  two  centimetres  beyond 
the  external -commissure.  Above,  it  involved  the  conjunctiva,  and  exteiided 
below  to  the  naso-Ubial  furrow.  The  operation  was  performed  on  the  30th 
ijf  August  The  diseased  parts  were  circumscribed  by  &  semicircular  incision 
hairing  its  convexity  downwards^  and  all  those  of  a  suspicious  character 
were  removed,  the  sclerotica  in  the  lower  hemisphere  of  the  globe  being 
thuft  laid  bare,  and  the  loss  of  substance  altogetlier  being  considerable  A 
curved  incision  was.  next  carried  from  the  temporal  region  towards  the  lower 
maxilla,  and  then  swept  upwards  into  the  naso-labial  furrow  to  the  lower  and 
inner  margin  of  the  loss  of  substance.  A  flap,  with  a  broad  pedicle,  was  thus 
isolated,  haringan  upper  concave  border  formed  by  the.external  hemisphere 
of  the  solution  of  continuity,  and  a  lower  oonvex  one  reaching  to  near  the 
edge  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  flap  was  dissected  away,  several  vessels  being 
divided,  and  the  facial  requiring  ligature.  When  it  was  thus  rendered  free, 
^  a  movement  of  conversion'*  was  imparted  to  it,  by  which,  without  la^bg 
much  stress  on  the  pedicle,  it  was  brought  from  an  obliquely  vertical  into 
a  horizontal  direction.     In  this  way  the  most  ftee  ^u^d^nvex  portion  of  the 
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flap  was  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  the  skin  of  the  lateral  part  of  the 
nose,  and  there  retained  by  sutures.'  .Tfa6  coneave  edge  of  the  flap  could 
now  he  broy^t  towards  the  orbit,  so  as  to  form  t^e  free  edge  of  a  new 
lower  eyelid,  wliile  the  convex  edge  left  a  large  hiatus  ii^  the  cheek,  which 
was  concealed  by  the  integuments  drawn  from  the  neighbouring  parts  by 
"t^st^  «ak»«&  The  vhdejwas  dressed  by  oodlusion, 
■  On  the'>dlh  of  September  the  parts  were  examioed^  and  the  flap  was 
'ftnmd  swoUeD  «nd  pufled  up,  but  not  threatening  to  sphacelate.  The 
•sutures  were  MotumMl,  and  Use  edges  of  the  autoplastie  vnion  were^  touched 
with  1^  solution  of  nitrate^  6f  silver.  £y  the  lOth^  union  w»a  eomplete. 
At  first,  the  thiokntess  ai  the  upper  part  of  the  flap  formed  by  the  parts 
brought  from  the  cheiBk>  was  iinsi^ly,  but  thb  appearance  soon  wore  ott'. 
The  patient  was  kept  in^the  hospital,  ia  order  that  the  soundness  of  the 
cicatnzation  night  be  judged  of;  and  on  the  loth  of  October  he  became 
the  subject  of  »  severe  attack  of  erysipdas  of  the  face.  The  flap  was 
invaded  by  this,  but  no  ill  consequences  followed,  and  the  patient  was 
discharged  well  on  the  10th  of  November;  the  flap,  however,  though 
HkWf  maintaiaing  its  vitality,  being  quite  insensible,  even  to  the  prick  of 
a  pin,  <feo. 

Nearly  seven  months  afterwards  (May  23rd,  1850),  he  came  to  the 
hospital  again  in  a  cachectic  state,  and  suffering  from  a  relapse  of  the 
cancer  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  where  a  fungous  growth,  the  size  of  a 
nut,  had  appeared,  surrounding  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  flap,  but 
in  nowise  involving  it.  On  this  account,  and  as  the  lymphatics  remained 
nnaflected,  the  tumour  was  thoroughly  extirpated  on  the  30th  of  May. 
No  plastic  operation  followed,  the  irregular  wound  left  was  dressed  by 
occlusion,  and  cicatrization  rapidly  followed.  On  the  19th  of  June,  an 
attack  of  facial  erysipelas  implicated  all  the  parts,  but  was  soon  dispersed. 
The  patient  was  discharged  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  could  close  his 
eye,  not^thstanding  the  inertia  of  the  new  lower  lid. 

2.  ObHtercUion  of  the  Orbital  Cavity  by  Plastic  Operatum. — ^This  opera- 
tion is  undertaken  for  the  important  purpose  of  concealing,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  hideous  deformity  resulting  from  the  extirpation  of  the  eye. 
In  these  cases,  the  artiflcial  eye,  requiring  a  stump  of  more  or  less  size,  to 
which  the  muscles  remain  attached,  is  not  applicable ;  and  when  muscles, 
as  well  tiA  globe,  are  all  gone,  it  is  to  autoplasty  alone  t^at  we  can  look 
for  a  diminution  of  the  deformity.  By  its  aid,  too,  we  can  prevent  the 
incessant  irritation  which  various  bodies  produce,  when  the  hiatus  kft  by 

-  extirpation  remains. 

In  the  case  of  this  patient,  a  country  labourer,  «et.  60,  in  whom  cancer  of 
tlie  globe  rendered  the  extirpation  of  the  eye  peremptory,  it  was  resolved 
to  alleviate  the  resulting  deformity  at  the  same  time.  All  the  po^ons  of 
'  the  cyelfds  ^hich  were  not  involved  in  the  disease  were  saved,  in  order  to 
form  the  flaps,  and  their  external  zone  was  detached  from  the  circwm- 
fei-euee  of  the  orbit,  towards  the  temple.  After  the  globe  was  removed, 
Hie  orbitdl  plate  of  the  ethmoid  being  found  also  in  a  diseased  state,  as 
much  of  it  as  appeared  so  was  cut  away  with  a  strong  scalpel,  thus  leaving 

-  a  fVee  cbmmUnJeation  with  the  nasal  fossse,  and  allowing  air  freely  to  enter 
the  orbital  excavation.     The  raw  edges  of  the  palpebral  flaps  were  brought 

"together,  ftnd  the  wound  dressed.     Owing  to  the  liberation  of  the  eyelids 
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by'tlie  preli*mhMit7 tiif/d^ioti  at  the  external  bcnrder of  th^  orbit,  Ihcrf  could 
be  drawn  considerably  from  within  outwards ;  but  as  yet  they  were  for  frotti 
being  able  to  cluse  tlie  large  apertmre  formed  by  the  orbit  and  theinaer  pait 
of  the  root  of  the  nos^.  Stimulating  injections  were  thrown  into  the 
cavity  after  the  3rd  of  July,  and  by  the  2dth  it  was  much  diuiiaiiihed  k 
size,  the  eyelids,  too,  having  become  united  in  two^thirds  of  their  extent 
By  the  6th  of  August,  a  rounded  orifice,  a  centimetre  in  diameter,  alone 
existed  at  the  inner  part,  leading  to  a  cavity  filled  with  healthy  granula- 
tions, on  the  inner  side  of  which  a  motion  produced  by  the  air  escaping 
from  the  nasal  fossse  could  be  perceived.  Since  his  dismissal  from  the 
hospital,  the  patient  has  returned  at  intervals,  and  the  oriiiee  can  now  be 
only  perceived  with  great  difficulty.  His  aspect  is  healthy,  and  the  perfeel 
regularity  of  the  obliteration  very  much  diminisbes  the  appearance  of  the 
deformity. 

M.  Chassaignac,  while  attributing  some  of  his  success  in  this  e^se  to  bis 
having  detached  the  palpebree  from  the  outer  portion  of  the  orbit,  con- 
siders much  of  it  to  be  probably  due  to  the  fact  of  the  intercommunicatien 
between  the  orbital  cavity  and  the  nasal  fossae.  The  free  issue  which  the 
secretions  from  the  suppurating  surface  obtained  in  this  direction,  fiivoured 
the  anterior  occlusion;  while  the  admission  of  the  air  prevented  the 
faliing-in  or  collapse  of  the  eyelids  during  the  early  stage  of  the  core,  So 
important  does  he  regard  this  intercommunication,  that  where  not  rendered 
necessary,  as  in  this  case,  he  considers  that  it  should  still  be  produced. 

3.  Plastic  Operation  on  the  Lticfiiymal  S(te  (Dacro^tk^plasty). — It  is 
an  error  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  opposed,  to  believe,  that  when  in 
fistula  lachrymalis  we  have  succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  course  of  the 
tears,  we  fehall  always  be  able,  either  by  compression,  scarification,  or  can* 
terization,  finally  to  close  the  fistula  itself.  There  are  oases  in  which 
autoplasty  is  our  sole  resource ;  for  the  above-named  means,  so  far  from 
repairing  the  breach  of  surface  that  exists,  only  serve  to  increase  it.  When, 
besides  loss  of  substance,  there  is  excessive  thinning  of  the  integuments 
which  form  the  margin  of  tlie  fistula,  and,  worse  still,  when  these  are  firmly 
adherent  to  the  bone,  autoplasty  becomes  the  sole  resource. 

F.  Leelair,  a  footman,  let.  30,  finding  the  black  patch  he  was  obliged  to 
wear,  to  conceal  the  fistulous  opening  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  very 
detrimental  to  his  pursuits,  requested  that  an  oi>eration  might  be  performed 
to  rid  him  of  his  infirmity.  Being  a  man  of  remarkable  intelligenee^  his 
statements  could  be  relied  upon,  and  these  would  tend  to  show  that  his 
affection  might  be  congenital,  no  other  authentic  example  of  such,  how- 
ever, being  on  record.  At  all  events,  an  abscess  formed  at  the  angle  of  the 
eye  two  or  three  weeks  after  birth,  and  then  bursting,  has  never  dosed  aince. 
Eight  years  previously,  he  was  most  carefully  treated  by  A.  B^rard,  who, 
being  unable  to  trace  the  lachrymal  passages,  perforated  the  unguis,  and 
passed-in  a  canula,  which  has  continued  there  ever  since.  Most  of  the  tears 
then  flowed  away,  but  no  means  that  had  ever  been  tried  was  able  to  heal 
the  fistulous  opening.  The  rounded  orifioe  of  the  fistula  was  of  a  bluish 
colour,  and  closely  adhered  to  the  bone.  The  canula  could  only  be  removed 
by  cutting  a  little  flap  in  the  cheek,  opposite  its  lower  part.  A  few  days 
were  required  to  unite  this,  during  which  the  patient*^  state,  oiving  to  the 
increased  lachrymation,  became  temporarily  aggravated  by  the  removal  at 
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the  eaoulnL  Tha  iiext  step  was  to  obkdu  ft  perminpieutijdbk^Moxi,  by  meaQa 
of  hoQgiefl,  of  the  accidental  paaaage  wbioh  B^ard  bad  made,  to.  secure  a 
i»(i^  paaeage  Sxx  the  tears.  The  autoplastic  operatiou  was  then  performed 
fia  follows :«— A  triangular  flap  was  formed  «t  the  iimer  angle  of  the  eye, 
baying  its  base  tunned  outwards,  embra<^ing  the  internal  extremity  of  the 
two  eyelidi^  and  the  apex  terminating  towards  tbe  root  of  the  nose.  The 
flap  enclosed  in  ite  oentre  tbe  fistulous  o^iening,  which  was  detached  from 
its  adhesions  to  the  bony  orifice.  It  was  then  completely  detached  in  the 
shape  of  a  y,  with  clean  and  regular  edges.  Had  it,  however,  been 
attempted  to  bring  them  together  vntbout  displacement  (gUaaemeai),  the 
lips  of  the  Y  might  have  become  torn  by  tbe  sutures.  Two  flaps  were 
therefore  separated,  one  above  and  the  other  below;  and  by  sliding  them 
towards  eadi  other^  they  w^e  united  by  some  points  of  suture.  This 
separation  and  sliding  of  the  flaps  prevented  any  tension  of  the  integu* 
ments.  At  tJie  end  of  the  second  day,  the  sutures  were  removed,  adhesion 
being  complete,  as  it  has  ever  since  c«jntinued.  The  epiphora  was  entirely 
cured ;  and  beyond  a  somewhat  greater  breadth  of  the  palpebral  opening 
at  the  inner  angle  than  ordinary,  all  traces  of  deformity  were  removed. 

4.  FlaaHc  C^a4iian  in  ike  Faroiid  Eegi(m.^QTeHt  difliculties  attend 
plastic  operations  in  the  parotid  r^on,  especially  when  the  object  is  to 
fill  up  excavations  produced  by  the  removal  of  tumours,  &c.  We  may,  on 
the  one  side,  borrow  flaps  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  cheek,  and  on  the 
other  from  ibe  skin  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  stemo-mastoid ;  and 
by  oareful  dissection  in  these  two  regions,  we  may  .obtain  laxity  sufficient 
to  conceal  the  loss  of  continuity.  The  integuments,  however,  in  place  of 
being  applied  accurately  to  the  depths  of  the  depression,  stretch  over  it 
like  a  bridge ;  nor  can  their  adhesion  to  these  deep-seated  parts  be  obtained 
even  by  the  employment  of  compression — a  proceeding  always  to  be  avoided, 
when  possible,  in  plastic  operations,  from  its  tendency  to  induce  mortifica- 
lion  in  the  flaps.  In  place  of  taking  his  flaps  in  part  from  before,  and  in 
part  from  behind,  M.  Chassaignac  takes  the  whole  from  the  submaxillary 
region,  separating  a  band  of  integument  two  or  three  fingers*  broad,  which, 
if  carried  in  the  imagination  from  ear  to  ear  under  the  chin,  would  resemble 
a  cravat,  which  is  the  appellation  M.  Chassaignac  bestows  on  the  operation. 
Tlie  flap  thus  detached,  without  any  tension  or  twisting,  and  by  mere  dis- 
placement (gluf^emeiU),  can  be  brought  over  and  adapted  to  the  parts  below 
with  remarkable  facility,  and  there  retained  by  sutures.  A  case  is  related, 
in  which  this  cravat  operation  was  performed,  after  the  extirpation  of  a 
tumour  situated  on  tbe  parotid  gland,  with  complete  succesa 

6.  FkuHc  Oper€Uion  an  the  Lipe  {Labial  Aittoplaety). — M.  Chassaignac 
is  not  certain  that  tbe  modification  he  proposes  of  this  operation  is  new,  or 
materially  diiferent  from  that  employed  by  Yelpeau ;  but  at  all  events,  he 
oonsidere  it  a  very  pceferable  procedure  to  that  ordinarily  in  use.  The  lip 
is  forcibly  eyerted,  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  transfixed  by  a  scalpel 
held  flatwise,  at  a  distance  from  the  free  edge  of  the  lip  proportionately 
great  to  the  Ukickness  of  the  organ-- the  mucous  membrane  being  more 
extensible  as  it  recedes  from  the  free  edge.  It  is  always  sufficiently  so  to 
oover  any  section  of  the  parts  without  stretching,  so  as  to  bring  the 
mucous  and  cutaneous  surfaces  in  contact.  The  skin  near  the  edge  of  the 
Hps,  on  tbe  other  hapd,  is  not  easily  displaced,  and  it  contributes  much 
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The  mucouB  ImcimbniQ^y .  thus  tvansfixed,  'i&  oompletely  ^Ictochedl  iibovie, 
oo/d  turiMd  boekwards,  retwaing  ito  adhesion  atithe  base*  Ail  .the  disetBMl 
pacts- cure. now  .removed^  /either  by  the  bistottry  or  the  acissera,  and  ihe 
vessels  tied.  The  mucous  flap  is  brought  forward^  aaud  •  ekactiy  applied 
to  the  skin  by  means  of  four  or  five^  or  even  six  or  seven  points  of  suture — 
the  adaptation  to  the  cutaneous  edge  being  aciyusted  with  great  m<£ty. 
Those  who  perform  the  operation  for  the  first  tim^  must  be  on  their  guard 
against  an  illusory  appeanu^kce  of  relapse  of  cancer  ia^sUtt*  Dartng  the 
iirst  week  after  cicatrization,  the  two  extremitiea  of  the  enrvatttre  described 
by  the  operation  somet  mea  become  raised  and  indurated;  but  in  the  tliree 
patients  in  whom  M.  Chassaignac  has  observed  these  unfavourable  appear- 
ances, they  have  disappeared  again  of  their  own  accord. 

6.  Observottwns. — M.  Chassaignac  makes  several  interesting  observations 
in  the  course  of  the  paper>  which  will  be  better  oonaidered  apart  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  oj>erations. 

(I.)  He  seems  to  have  considerable  faith  in  the  tinctm^  o/okxmite  tm  a 
preventive  oipttrtdeni  in/ecHan,  a  disorder  which  is  either  more  fiiequcntly 
met  with,  or  more  dreaded,  by  the  French  surgeons  than  by  our  own.  He 
administers  the  aconite  for  a  few  days  prior  and  subsequent  to  all  opera- 
tions. In  the  case  of  cancer,  some  days  after  the  operation,  he  substitates 
iocUde  0/ potassium  {Udrty  grams  per  diem)  for  the  aconite.  He  employs 
the  iodide,  indeed,  constantly  in  cancerous  afi'ections,  finding  that  even  when 
the  cancer  itself  undergoes  no  appreciable  modification,  still  the  patieiit;*8 
general  state  is  always  ameliorated.  M.  Gosselin,  from  whom  he  learned 
the  practice,  has  published  the  successful  results  of  this  kind  which  he 
has  met  with.  The  cachectic  condition,  and  yellow  aspect  of  the  patient, 
undergo  great  modifications. 

(2.)  The  occurrence  of  erysipelas  of  ike  face  in  the  first  of  the  cases 
narrated,  leads  M.  Chassaignac  to  make  some  observations  upon  the  pre- 
valent opinion,  that  this  is  sometimes  induced  by  the  application  of 
empl.  resinse,  or  diachylon.  In  the  case  in  question,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  attack  on  both  occasions  did  not  come  on  immediately  after  the  opera- 
tions, or  while  the  dressings  were  still  applied  to  the  wound ;  but  after 
cioatrieation  was  complete.  Indeed,  numerous  iaots  have  induced  M. 
Chassaignac  to  advance  what  has  been  oonaidered  a  paradoxical  opinioti, 
that  adhesive  plasiter,  so  far  from  inducing  er^'sipelas,  sometimes  acts  as  a 
preneBfUAwe.  In  September  and  October,  1850,  a  kind  of  epidemic  of  cry- 
aipelas  of  the  faoe  and  scalp  prevailed  in  Paris.  During  this  perio<l  be  had 
.ten  or  twelve  persons  in  his  wards  labouring  under  it,  none  of  whom  had 
piaster*  dressings;  while  among  from  twenty  to  twenty -five  of  his  patients, 
who  were  under  treatment  for  compound  fracture,  contused  wounds,  anpa- 
'  tations,  resections^  cancer  opei^tions,  ^,  and  in  all  of  whom  his  plan  of 
dt^essing  by  occlusion  (which  consists  in  the  very  prolonged  emfdoyment  of 
adhesive  plaster)  was  adopted,  not  one  acquired  erysipeUs. 

One  reason  of  the  belief  in  this  cause  of  erysipelas^  is  the  confounding 
with  it  the  local  erythema  which  is  so  frequently  produced  by  the  plaster. 
True  erysipelas  is  not,  in  fact,  produced  by  mere  local  causes^  but  by  some 
general  or  dialhetie  cause ;  and  when  we  do  see  it  following  the  apfilka- 
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ttjon.  of  )^teii^ we  cannot  oiindude  tl^atot  Wi^oiddmatihav0(apf)l^r0dihadi9& 
plaster  been  used.  The  disease,  too^  is  eminently  capricious  itl  tit0Wi>- 
gresB,  tod  woidd  neVer  fdlaw  the  geoihetncal  lines 'whidi^f(»eal«ryfcheina 
Buperineoing  oil  the  ^application  of  pbster  pursnefij '  ^ilMnvi  w«'  i^eflect  Mpon 
Jtrbe  immonse-finequency  with  which  plaster  is  appHedy  the  ooeufKnOe  of 
■eryaipehis  is  far  too  rare  to  be  due  to  such  «  cause*  ' 

**For  my  part  I  declare  that  1  have  a  great  respect  for  the  opiiiioas  orthe  mas- 
ters of  oar  stft.  Not  that  blind  respect  for  authority,  which  iis  the  laith  of  many 
men  incapable  of  originating'  anything,  and  who  ibUow  routine  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  possessing  and  maintaining  an  opiuioii^lmt  sioiply  a^nsspcot  founded  upotothis 
reason,  that  when  joaea  of  .eoQinoDt  capacity  hate  observed-  'a>  series  of  iacte  for  a 
long  period,  it  is  ten  to  Qne  tbat^  if  our  opinion  do^s  not  agre^  with  theirs,  the 
truth  is  on  their  side,  and  tlie  error  on  oi^  own.  In  a  word/  hefpre  we  attack  anjy 
general  opinion,  we  should  be  triply  sure  of  what  we  advance. 

"Still,  how  can  we  determine  upon  stifling  a  conviction  that  has  only  been 
formed  after  the  observation  of  a  considerable  number  of  facts,  and  when  we  have 
been  in  no  haste  to  drww  our  conchisious  ?  This  is  just  the  position  1  find  myself 
in  with  respect  to  this  statement,  that  sticking-plaster  does  not  produce  et^y- 
sipelas.  JTor  more  than  ten  years  have  I  now  observed,  day  by  day,  with  con- 
tinued attention,  all  cases  in  which  sticking-plaster  has  been  applied*  that  have 
come  under  my  notice — cases,  I  may  say,  that  I  have  induoed,  inasmuch  as  during 
this  period  I  have  appUed  cuirasses  of  adhesive  plaster  in  all  kinds  of  traumatic 
lesions.  At  the  commencement  of  my  researches,  I  still  acted,  impressed  with  the 
fear  of  what  1  had  been  taught,  concerning  the  danger  of  erysipelas  from  this 
eause.  Now,  my  practical  experience  has  constantly  contradicted  the  received 
opinion;  I  have  seen  the  development  of  erysipelas  ooincidently  with  the  apphca- 
taon  of  cataplasms,  ointments,  aiMl  charpie ;  but  I  have  hardlv  ever  seen  it  during 
the.  einj4Q(y went  of  my  dressing  by  occlusion.  Must  I  not,  tlien,  at  my  own  risk 
and  peril,  make  known  that  1  differ  from  the  generally  received  opinion?  As  to 
luy  proposition,  that  adhesive  pkster  preserves  from  erysipelas,  let  those  who  like 
treat  it  as  a  surgical  heresy,  it  may  oe  said  that  the  absence  of  erysipelas  in  the 
different  wards  i  have  had  under  my  charge,  is  rather  due  to  the  rarity  of  my 
"renewal  of  the  dressings  than  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  employed.  Never- 
theless^ this  psffado^ieal  opinion  will  stiU  have  its  utihty,  if  it  only  exhibit  this 
truth  as  dstaonstrated  to  myself :  that  adhesive  plaster  is  not  a  cause  of  ery- 
sipelas." (p.  100 

(3.)  Another  point  adverted  to  by  M.  Ohassaignac,  is  the  period  of  time 
at  takkh  nUures  shovld  be  removed.  There  seems  to  bo  no  principle 
Exactly  established  npOn  this  point,  one  surgeon  removing  his  sutares  in 
forty-eight  honrs,  while  another  allows  them  to  remain  three  or  four 
days.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  every  sutore  is  a  foreign  and 
irritating  body^  and  a  eanse  of  suppuration.  Suppnnition  along  so^  iiraiteil 
' «  track  would  be  of  itself  of  little  consequence;  and  it  derives  its  impoit- 

•  •ncefrom  it9  eoineidence  with,  and  vicinity  to,  a  solution 'of-eantinuifty 
-whercan  imiiiediate  reunion  is  desired.  M.  Ohassaigtiae  entertatna  no  doulyt 
that  suppuration  at  the  points  of  suture  is  provocative  of  mijfypitratioa  m 
•solutions'  of  oontinuity  which  they  are  employed  to  hold  together  5  aiid 

*  thie  oonolnsion  to  be  thence  drawn  is,  that  they  should  not*  be  oontinued  a 
moment  longer  than  is  indispensably  necessary. 

"  *^  In  tliis  respect,  I  divide  the  wounds  which  result  from  plastic  operations  into 
two  classes.  Pirst,  those  which  exhibit  an  active  tendency  to  separation ;  aiiO, 
seedndly,  those  which  exhibit  only  a  passive  tendency.  Thus,  take,  for  exatttph3, 
a»  upt^erUp  that  has  bedn  vertically  divided.    It  is  quite  evident  that'  in*  suob  ji 
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iwxiiid  an  wkive  bmAeoay^  to  siopacntoDii  exists^  inaimaok  uihe  tDHaedar  astiaaof 

the  diiatoni  as  w^U  as  t<he  ocmstrictors  become,  atrangely  eoough,  congeaecs  in  pfo- 
ducing  separation.  A  permanent  muscular  action  is  being  exerted,  and  it  can  oulj 
be  combated  by  a  means  whose  durability  of  action  is  sufficiently  prolonged  to 
enable  the  cicatrization  to  become  energetically  resistant  at  the  period  when  the 
sutures  are  removed.  Here,  in  spite  of  the  inconvenience  there  is  in  prolonging 
the  application  of  this  means,  we  must  wait  the  time  necessary  for  the  prodaction 
of  a  true  cicatrization,  and  not  a  mere  adhesion  that  may  be  easily  destaroyed, 

"  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  briotf  a  flap  of  interment  from  the  parotid  rei^km. 
towards  tl^  cheek,  there  is  no  muscular  action  incessantlv  opposing  the  new  siiua* 
tion  imparted  to  the  flap.  If  it  become  displaced,  it  will  not  be  ao  by  its  owa 
spontaneous  action,  but  by  a  motion  communicated  to  it,  by  some  action  which  is 
not  properly  its  own.  There  is  only  a  passive  tendency  to  displacement,  and  the 
sutures  may  be  removed  at  an  early  period  without  the  cicatrization  being  endan- 
gered. When  a  simple  adhesion  has  been  effected,  we  may  remove  the  agents 
that  have  aocoraplished  it.  In  this  case,  a  duration  of  the  application  for  twenty- 
four  hours  will  accomplish  all  that  the  sutures  can  usefully  do,  and  it  is  then  we 
may  remove  them."  (p,  35.) 

(4.)  In  regard  to  the  rMUitre  of  the  auifjtre  employed,  M.  OhASsaignac 
usually  employs  separate  points  of  suture  where  most  surgeons  use  tlie 
twisted  suture.  He  thinks  this  last  has  been  much  abused  in  plastic 
operations.  Where  energetic  muscular  action  has  to  be  opposed,  as  when 
the  entire  substance  of  the  lip  is  concerned,  it  may  be  usefiil  ^  but  where 
the  contraction  is  slight  and  insignificant,  it  is  wrong  to  use  a  means  that 
multiplies  foreign  bodies  and  consequent  irritation,  and  is  often  difficult  of 
removal 

(5.)  One  of  the  cases  related  in  this  paper,  touches  upon  an  interestitig 
point — viz.,  the  influence  of  plastic  operations  in  preventing  t^ie  relapse  of 
cancer — an  influence  affirmatively  maintained  by  M.  Martinet  de  la  Creuse, 
and  supported  by  various  authorities.  The  laws  of  relapse  in  cancer,  how- 
ever, are  not  sufficiently  well  known  to  enable  us  to  state  with  any  pre- 
cision what  influences  may  retard  or  prevent  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  declare  that  relapse  would  certainly  have  occurred  unless  auto- 
plasty  were  had  recourse  to.  Still,  the  case  in  question  lends  a  strong 
support  to  the  opinion ;  for  relapse  of  the  cancer  did  take  place,  and  the 
autoplastic  flap  escaped  its  influence. 

II.  Dissection  of  a  Hydrocele  qftlie  Neck,  with  Observations  on  the  pre- 
sumed Seat  qftfte  Affection.  By  M.  Richard.  With  a  Report  on 
the  Paper,  by  M.  Lebert. 

M.  Richard  observes  that  although  the  researches  of  various  pathologists 
Lave  established  the  fact,  that  cysts  may  form  in  the  neck  independently  of 
the  th3rroid  gland,  yet  the  pathological  anatomy  of  these  tumours,  owing  in 
part  to  the  large  size  they  sometimes  have  reached,  or  the  surgical  opera- 
tions they  have  undergone,  has  remained  obscure.  For  this  reason,  in  the 
present  paper,  he  furnishes  an  account  of  a  cyst  he  recently  met  wif^  while 
dissecting  the  neck  of  a  well-developed  female  subject,  about  fifty  years  of 
age.  The  cyst,  projecting  about  three  centimetres,  and  filled  with  fluid, 
>ya8  found,  on  dividing  the  sub-hyoidean  muscles,  on  the  left  side.  It  was 
separated  from  the  tracliea  and  the  vessels  of  the  neck  by  a  thickening  of 
the  middle  cervical  fascia,  within  which  it  was  eusheathed.  Below,  it 
terminated  in  a  point  opposite  the  Btem>clavioular  articuktion,  and  above 
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it  extended  into  tbe  middle  of  Uie  space  formed  between  the  lower  border 
of  the  thyroid  bodj  and  the  sternal  fourchette.  The  tumour,  bridled  down 
in  firont  by  the  stemo-and  thyro-hyoid  mtiscles,  and  beliind  by  the  middle 
cervical  fascia,  which  adheres  below  to  the  clavicle,  would  have  had,  on  its 
iarther  increase,  a  tendency  upwards  towards  the  ear,  taking  the  same 
direction  as  the  cases  related  by  M.  Laugier,  Or  again,  fixed  in  its  place 
by  the  aponeurosis  in  which  it  was  encased,  it  might  have  exerted  injurious 
pressure  upou  the  parts  placed  behind  it,  and  given  rise  to  those  disturbances 
in  respiration^  circulation,  and  deglutition,  which  have  been  noticed  in 
certain  cases  by  Fleury  and  Marchessaux.* 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck,  and  occupying  an  exactly  correspond- 
ing position,  an  elongated,  parenchymatous,  lymphatic  gland  (about  a  sixth 
of  the  size  of  the  cyst),  was  observed — no  similar  gland  being  discovemble 
posterior  to  the  cyst.  Higher  up  in  the  neck,  too,  near  the  lower  border 
of  tbe  thyroid  body,  and  attached  to  the  external  thyroid  vein,  an  unen- 
larged  lymphatic  gland  was  found  on  each  side,  forming  a  ^nnmetrical 
arrangement  with  the  parts  seated  below,  and  at  once  oonveying  the  idea 
that  the  cyst  on  the  left  side  was  originally  one  of  these  lymphatic  glands. 
Lymphatic  glands,  placed  over  the  trachea,  between  the  thyroid  body  and 
the  sternal  fourchette,  have  been  only  very  vaguely  described  by  authors. 
Still,  Mascagni  has  represented  them  in  his  magnificent  Atlas  ;  and  in  five 
oeeka,  examined  for  the  purpose,  M.  Richard  has  found  an  identical  dis- 
position of  four  or  six  glands — often  small  ones,  especially  the  upper — 
connected  together,  as  well  as  to  the  other  glands  of  the  neck,  by  very 
visible  vessels.  M.  Richard  refers  to  an  autopsy  related  by  Mr.  Cse^r 
Hawkins,t  in  which  a  chain  of  cysts  replaced  the  cervical'  glands.  He 
also  refers  to  a  case  under  M.  Velpeau's  care,  in  which,  after  the  discharge 
of  some  fluid  from  a  cyst,  the  remaining  solid  portion  of  the  tumour  proved, 
on  extirpation,  to  be  an  enlarged  and  indurated  lymphatic  gland. 

M.  Lebert,  reporting  upon  this  case,  alludes  to  the  incorrectness  of  the 
term  kydftoodet  used  to  designate  this  class  of  tumours  of  the  neck;  it  being 
too  indefinite  when  employed  to  designate  a  mere  collection  of  fluid,  and 
likely  to  convey  an  erroneous  idea  when  suggesting  any  analogy  between 
this  affection  and  the  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vcufmalia.  He  prefers  the 
term  thyraidean  cysts  for  those  of  them  which  aiise  in  the  thyroid  gland, 
and  eoctra-thyroidecm  cysts  for  those  that  have  no  connexion  with  it.  In 
respect  to  the  transformation  of  a  lymphatic  ghud  into  a  cyst,  he  believes 
it  may  occur. 

**  The  stnicttire  of  lymphatic  elands  still  offers  many  ohsonre  points  for  eon- 
sideration,  and  in  order  tboroitghly  to  comprehend  it,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
examine  them  from  the  radimeutary  condition  to  tbe  roost  advanced  hypertrophy. 
I  rmjf  here  observe^  that  tbe  hypertrophy  of  glandular  organs  often  enables  us  to 
obtain  a  better  idea  of  the  stracture  and  fuuctions  of  these  organ3,  just  as  com- 
parative anatomy  alone  can  enable  us  to  determine  the  value  of  dmerent  anatomical 
elements  of  au  orpn,  the  incomplete  development  of  which,  in  a  particular  group 
of  the  animal  series,  is  compensated  for  by  its  more  perlect  evolution  in  other 
groups  of  aniomb. 

**  In  very  hypertropfaied  lymi^iatic  glands,  I  have  observed  a  disposition,  which  I 
had  loi^  sospeeted,  but  have  always  searched  for  in  vam  in  normal  glands.    It  is- 

•  ArcblvM  Odn^rales,  2  S^r.  vi.  415;  S  Sfer.  ri.  809,  4«7. 
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ti^e  disPQsitiaoLUX  glandulw  gmnulas,  in  Tesicle»iuvriiig  v^ry  thiu*val]i^'Biid  >Hmed 
mteruaUy  with  a  layer  of  epitiieliuru.  Sudi  fua  arrwgfwfieftt  .mwt  rwiarkiibly  (iieiiit 
tate  the  formation  of  o^Ysts.  *  (p.  49.)  ,     .    .,,  ,  i-  ,   ■•    ^     ,., 

M.  Iiebert  has.  net  with  two  eacAraples,  whic^  prdfrnl  in  tb^  hio^  oiW 
doubted  manner  that  true  cysts  may  be  fotind  in  lym|)hattc  glttnds.  '  In' 
one  of  these,  an  enlai^d  and  coneeroiis  cerrioal  ghmd  eoHtBdned  in  its  Inte^ 
rior  a  distinct  eyat^  lulled  with  a  yellow  and  traimpardnt  fluid*  In  thcf 
other,  cavities  containing  liquid  were  found  in  several  enlafr^«<d  glantls, 
vhi<:h:were  extirpated  in  a  ease  of  cancroid  of  the  lower  jaw.  Indeed,  'the' 
transformation  is  probably  far  znore  frequent  than  is  usually  supposed :  Imt^ 
M.  Lebert  is  not  of  opinion  that  it  has  occirrred  in  the  instance  now 
brought  forward  by  M*  Richard.  Analogy  is  agAinstit;  fot  we  have  m> 
example  oa  reooard  of  a  gland  being  entirely  tratnrlMined  into  a  mere  shell 
qr  envelope^  as  woukl  be  the  -ease  here.  Unfortonatiely,  the  preparation 
was  presented  too  late  to  allow  the  cyst  and  its  oontei^ts  to-be  tnicroScopi- 
c^lly  examined,  whidi,  before  a  decision  eofAd  be  come  to,  wo«M'be  indis* 
peiMble.  At  present,  the  case  presents  a  mere  probability,  from  whidt 
nothing  can  be  concluded  Indeed,  from  an  ex^amination  of  the  histories 
of  several  of  these  extra-thyroidean  cysts,  M.  Lebert  can  find  nothing' 
favouring  the  hypothesis  of  tkei/r  glandular  origin.  On  the  contrary,  the 
early  detection  of  then:  fluctuation,  the  enormous  size  they  td&y  reath,  asid 
the  fibro-vascular  structure  of  their  walls,  all  oppose  the  idea.  iHe  refers/ 
in  conclusion,  to  a  case  which  occurred  to  himself,  in  whidi  the  'cyat;,' 
occurring  in  the  neck  of  a  child,  let.  5,  had  reached  the  size  of  a  walnttt.' 
As  tl)e  child  was  very  fat,  and  the  tumour  was  deeply-seated,  it  had  all  the 
characters  of  solidity.  On  cutting  down  upon  it,  a  transparent  cyst  piw- ' 
jected  through  the  wound,  and  a  minute  examination  after  ex!^rpali6«i' 
proved  that  there  was  not  a  trace  of  glandular  element  present.  '  '' 

III.  On  tlie  Treatment  of  Aneurism  by  Galvano-Puncture^  ,By  M.,Boinet, ' 

Several  Italian  and  some  French  provincial  surgeons  havt  taken  great  < 
pains  of  late  to  bring  this  operation  into  vogue,  and  its  tardy  adop^' 
tion,  or  rather  rejection,  by  the  Paris  and  London  surgeons,  has  been  mado  ^ 
matter  of. reproach;  unjustly  so,  however,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  account* • 
of  M,  Boinet's  paper,  which  fully  exposes  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  evi^- 
dence  brought  forward  by  the  advocates  of  the  operation.  The  occasion 
was  a  ease  forwarded  to  the  Society  by  M.  Vial ;  and  M.  Boinet  having  to ' 
report  upon  this,  examineil  into  all  other  hitherto  published  results. 

,  M.  Yial  believes  that  if  the  operation  has  not  met  witli  the  sneeess  it 
deserves,  this  arises  from  the  pain,  inflammation,  suppuration,  gsngrsne, 
<$;a,  which  are  due  to  a  faulty  mode  of  manipulation.  He  proposes  thctt^ 
the.  galvanism  should  be  applied  for  a  much  shorter  tnne,  and  «t  a  greater^ 
nuuil>er  of  sittings,  than  is  customary  at  present.  The  case  he  relates  is 
certainly  an  extraordinary  one,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  brought  forward 
o^  a  successful  .one*  It  was  an  example  of  aneurism  in  the  bend  of  llvd  arm) 
wjbich  Buyjervened  upon  a  bleeding  performed  three  months  before,  and  haa 
attuned -the- size  of  an  egg.  Application  of  two  needles  connected  with > 
'\j\^V^)laAtonV  pile  was  made  for  six  or  seven  minutes  on  the  Sth^'lSth^  l^ 
and  JOtU  lAlipcu&t,  1846;  but  so  intense  was  the  SHflferhi^  ^Used,  thai'  thd 
}[}^^t\(f^t.j!i^)>r9iu»^  to  submit  to  it  any  more*    Xhe' tumour '<sontkittdd^ 
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o£<  the  some  vise,  bnt  bad  beeome  more  firm.  Permanent  compression  was! 
applied  ta  ^he  brachial  artery,  and  bj  the  18th  September  (twentj-eight 
days  after  the  last  application  of  galvanism),  all  pulsation  had  ceased  in  the 
tumoiur ;  this^  too,  haying  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  walnut  It  now,  b6w- 
oyer,  became  again  the  seat  of  a  alight  bruisaemerU,  wfadcb  gradually  increased', 
and  by  the  ^h  October,  a  marked  pulsation  was  observe  By  the  22nd 
December,  tkm  had  again  so  diminished  as  hardly  to  be  felt.  The  pati^nt^ 
di^  of  cheat-disease,  January,  1847.  On  examinsticm,  the  anenrismal 
tumour  was  found  to  baTc  walls  two  millimetres  thick^  and  t»>be  filled  witk 
half-solid  coagula.  The  brachial  extfivy  ooumanlcated  with  its  posterior  part' 
by  means  of  a  minute  oyad  opening,  whence  proceeded  two  filament  df 
coagulated  blood,  one  extending  upwards  in  the  bnochtal,  and  the  othef 
downwards  into  the  radial  artery.  The  arterial  calibre  askd  Kning  mem-^ 
brane  were  in  their  normal  state.  That  this  would  bane  proved  a  radical 
cure,  b  thus  highly  dfoubtful;  and  even  supposing  it  might  have  done  so; 
the  time  requLced  for  its  prdduetion  (122  days)  is  infinitely  longer  than 
would  be  aecessaiy  if  the  case  were  treated  by  ligature  or  compression. 
Moreover,  oompression  of  the  brachial,  and  the  apf^cation  of  ice,  long 
persevered  in,  had  probably  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  the 
Goagulum. 

We  will  not  follow  M.  Boinet  in  his  criticism  of  all  the  other  cases  that 
have  been  published ;  but  as  M.  Petrequin,  of  Lyons,  a  very  able  though 
rather  too  ^enthusiastic  surgeon,  is  one  of  the  warmest  advocates  of  this 
operation,  we  cannot  exhibit  its  baselessness  better  than  by  presenting 
abstracts  of  his  own  cases.  The  Jurat  was  an  example  of  aneurism  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery,  for  which  the  carotid  had  been  tied  in  vain.  On  the  19th 
July»  i34<5»  galvanism  was  applied  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  three 
needles.  Severe  pain  was  produced,  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue  was 
ecchymosed.  Ice  was  applied,  the  pulsation  and  bruit  continued,  when  on 
the  14th  August  a  violent  fever.carried  the  patient  off.  No  autopsy.  Here 
tKe  operation  was  at  all  events  useless,  even  supposing  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  exciting  the  febrile  action  which  proved  fatal.  In  the  second  case, 
galvanism  was  applied  by  two  needles  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes  on  the  10th 
September,  for  the  cure  of  a  small  aneurism  of  the  temporal  artery,  occur- 
ring in  a  youth  of  19.  The  pulsation  completely  ceased,  and  the  tumour 
bec^e  hard.  By  the  12  th  September,  all  swelling  had  disappeared,  and  the 
temporal  artery  was  obliterated  above.  The  patient  left  the  hos}>ita]  on 
the  20th,  and  was  last  seen  a  week  afterwards.  As  compression  and  cold' 
were  also  applied  above  the  sac,  it  is  not  certain  that  they  mi^  not  have 
contributed  to  the  cure,  while,  the  patient  being  watched  for  so  short  a 
time  afterwards,  there  is  no  proof  that  such  cure  continued  permanent.  In 
the  third  case,  t^e  points  of  four  needles  were  intercrossed  witliin  the  sac 
of  an  anauriAm  following  bleeding.  The  tumonr  became  hard,  and  the' 
pulsation  ceased  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Compression  was  maintained  on 
the  artety,  and  ice  applied  to  the  tumonr.  The  sac  became  inflamed,  and 
abiundance  of  fetid  pus  was  discharged  by  the  apertures  left  by  the  falling  of 
the  eschars  which  had  succeeded  the  acupunctures.  The  galvanism  wat^ 
applied  on  the  ^th  June,  and  by  the  26th,  all  traces  of  the  tumour  ha/l 
dl^^ppeikred^and  the  brachial  artery  was  pulsating  naturally  through  its 
id^pto'iQoyni^..  The.  .paticiiib  was  discharged  twenty-ndne  > di^ye  itfter  tb^ 
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operation ;  but  as  be  was  not  seen  afterwards,  we  are  not  able  to  sar 
whether  the  cicatrix  in  the  artery  continued  able  to  resist  the  impulse  of 
the  circulation  in  the  vessel,  so  soon  re-established.  Five  years  hare  elapsed 
since  the  operation,  and  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  patient 
would  be  far  more  conclusive  than  the  above  early  statement.  Here  again, 
ice  and  compression  were  also  employed  for  fifteen  days;  while  the  violent 
inflammation  set  up  in  the  sac  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  result. 
In  the  fourth  case,  the  galvanism  was  applied  for  a  very  large  sponta- 
neous popliteal  aneurism,  in  a  man  sst.  65.  The  size  and  pulsation  of  the 
tumour  had  already  been  diminished  by  cold ;  and  the  galvanism  applied 
by  four  needles,  rendered  the  tumour  quite  dense  and  pulseless.  Ice  was 
applied,  and  improvement  continued.  The  patient  left  for  the  country 
twenty-five  days  after  the  operation,  having  still  a  tumour,  as  large  as  a 
small  egg,  in  the  ham.  Here  coagulation  seems  to  have  commenced  prior 
to  the  use  of  the  galvanism ;  while  of  the  ultimate  result  of  the  case  noUiing 
is  known.  In  the  Ji/Vi  case,  galvano-puncture  was  employed  for  aneurism 
after  bleeding,  with  the  effect  of  rendering  it  firm  and  destroying  the 
pulsation.  (Compression  was  then  applied,  and  the  patient  seemed  in  a  fair 
way  of  doing  well :  but  the  last  report  only  comes  down  to  eight  days  after 
the  operation.  The  aiocth  was  also  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  size  of  an  egg, 
occurring  after  bleeding.  Compression  had  been  applied  to  the  brachial 
artery  and  to  the  tumour ;  and  the  skin  over  the  latter  had  become  thin, 
red,  and  adherent.  On  the  10th  March,  currents  were  directed  tlirough 
four  needles  for  fourteen  minutes,  the  tumour  becoming  hard,  and  tlie 
pulsation  ceasing.  The  brachial  was  then  compressed,  and  bladders  of  oold 
water  werf  applied  to  the  swelling.  The  cure  was  found  to  be  complete, 
20th  April,  forty  days  after  the  operation,  the  pulsation  being  normal 
throughout  the  course  of  the  brachial,  which  at  first  had  been  obstructed 
over  several  fingers*  breadth.  No  report  of  the  patient's  condition  since  he 
left  the  hospital  being  furnished,  the  durability  of  the  cure  is  involved  in 
doubt.  Moreover,  compression  so  long  and  forcibly  maintained,  probably 
influenced  the  production  of  the  coagulation. 

The  most  conclusive  case  on  record  is  that  related  by  M.  Abeille.  It  oc- 
curred in  the  person  of  a  woman  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  who  exhibiteil 
a  pulsating  tumour  of  the  subclavian  region,  about  the  size  of  an  egg.  Four 
needles  were  kept  in  for  thirty-seven  minutes.  The  pulsation  ceased,  and 
the  tumour  became  hard.  Compression  was  maintained  on  the  subdaviau 
for  ten  hours  afterwards.  By  the  eighteenth  day,  the  tumour  was  diminished 
by  more  tlian  a  half ;  and  by  the  thirty- seventh,  all  projection  had  dis- 
appeared, a  fiat,  deep-seated,  oval  body  being  alone  perceptible  to  the 
touch.  This  patient  was  seen  two  years  and  a  half  after  the  operation, 
when  the  artery  was  found  to  be  rather  larger,  and  a  dense,  resisting  body 
occupied  the  place  of  the  tumour. 

The  following  are  some  of  M.  Boinet*s  conclusions,  after  reviewing  the 
imblished  accounts  of  tMrty-two  cases : 

"  We  have  found  21  of  these  to  have  been  unsuccessful ;  10  successful ;  and  as 
tlic  result  of  the  other  is  not  indicated,  it  was  probably  not  successful.  Of  these 
32  aneurisms,  14-  were  due  to  traumatic  causes,  and  the  others  were  developed 
without  appreciable  cause.  Of  these  aneurisms, 9  aflfected  the  brachial  artery;  8  of 
these  arismg  from  venesection,  and  the  other  from  contusion.    K  we  examme  the 
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results  that  have  been  obtained  by  the  new  method,  we  find  that  in  5  ont  of  the  9 
brachial  aneurisms  it  is  said  to  have  been  successful.  But  is  such  success  real  ? 
The  patients  have  left  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  too  soon,  and  before  he  could 
decide,  after  a  sufficiently  Ions  lapse  of  time,  whether  the  cure  would  be  main- 
tained, and  no  relapse  take  place.  We  may  also  add,  that  in  almost  all  these 
cases,  success  has  been  obtained  as  a  conseauence  of  inflammation  and  suppuration 
of  the  sac  and  the  artery — an  inflammation  aeveloped  under  the  influence  ol  galvano- 
puncture;  and  that  in  all  of  them  ice  and  compression  have  been  employed,  for 
more  or  less  time,  concurrently  with  the  galvanism 

"  In  the  presence  of  these  facts,  can  we  or  ought  we  to  partake  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  some  ot  our  colleagues  ?  Whoever  will  examine  into  them  without  prejudice, 
must  perceive  that  the  successes  reported  are  cures  which  may  be  considered  as 
real  at  the  periods  when  the  patients  left  the  hospitals,  but  wnich  require  to  be 
reexamined  several  years  after,  in  order  to  determine  how  far  they  are  permanent. 
The  doubt  which  seems  to  prevail  in  the  minds  of  all  surgeons  upon  tnis  subject, 
has  arisen  from  these  cases  having  been  too  prematurely  published.  On  analyzing 
the  cases  and  the  observations  of  these  authors,  we  have  remarked  that  they' have 
recorded  what  they  wished  to  obtain,  rather  tlum  what  they  have  obtainea;  and 
that  they  write  without  having  any  proof,  and  under  the  guidance  of  mere  inference. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  they  have  to  refer  to  any  accident,  which  could 
never  happen  if  such  or  such  a  condition  were  fulfilled---a  condition  which  at  a  later 
period  becomes  realized,  without  leading  to  the  promised  and  hoped-for  results. 
The  rules  which  should  serve  as  guides  are  as  vet  not  distinctly  traced ;  and  the 
suj^^ns  who  have  tried  this  method  are  not  at  all  agreed  in  their  mode  of  employ- 
ing it.  .^.  .  .  . 

"  The  most  constant  result  that  has  been  obtained,  both  bv  ob8ervati<»s  on  man 
and  experiments  on  animals,  is  the  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  aneurismal  sac,  and 
in  the  arteries  submitted  to  galvano-puncture.  This  advantage  would  be  in- 
valuable if  proved  by  numerous  facts,  and,  above  all,  if  we  could  procure  it  without 
inducing  the  numerous  accidents  we  have  enumerated.  If  this  were  so,  it  would 
remain  to  be  inquired,  whether  for  the  radical  and  permanent  cure  of  an  aneurism, 
the  blood  must  become  cosjg^ated  at  the  same  time  in  the  sac  and  in  the  artery.  It 
is  at  present  a  received  principle,  that  the  primary  condition  for  obtaining  a  radical 
cure  of  an  aneurism  is  an  obliteration  of  the  artery,  to  a  certain  extent,  above  and 
below  the  opening  in  its  coats.  But  in  the  treatment  by  galvano-puncture,  the 
result  chiefly  sought  for  is  the  restoration  of  the  permeability  of  the  artery.  But 
is  not  this  permeability  a  danger  for  the  future  P  and  does  it  not  compromise 
rather  thwi  favour  the  success  of  the  new  operation?  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that 
the  re-establishment  of  the  circulation  in  an  aneurismal  artery,  which  has  an  ill- 
cicatrized  wound,  or  still  is  in  communication  with  a  sac  ouite  or  partly  filled  with 
coagula,  may  not  prove  a  remote  or  predisposing  cause  ot  the  return  or  the  main- 
tenance of  an  aneurism,  when  on  toe  road  to  recoverv,  or  even  cured  P  Such 
a  result  b  much  more  to  be  feared  than  desired.  If  the  obliteration  of  the 
artery  above  and  below  the  sac  is  necessary  and  indispensable  for  the  cure  of  an 
aneurism,  and  alwavs  takes  place  after  ligature  or  compressiou,  or  a  spontaneous 
cure ;  if  we  may  always,  without  any  danger,  determine  coagulation  in  an  artery, 
whatever  be  the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  or  the  age  and  condition  of  the  subject, — 
would  it  not  be  more  rational  to  pass  the  needles  into  the  artery  itself,  above  and 
below  the  aao,  rather  than  into  the  sac,  which  would  then  become  obliterated, 
as  after  ligature  or  compression  P  Another  fact,  too  important  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
is^  that  in  experiments  upon  animals,  needles  plunged  into  the  arteries  always 
promptly  induce  coagulation  of  the  blood,  without  the  production  of  inflammation 
or  gau^eue  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  In  aneurisms,  however,  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  m  the  sac  is  often  obtainable  ouly  with  difficulty,  and  is  perhaps  only  due  to 
the  inflammation  excited  by  the  electricity, — so  that  we  may  even  inquire  if  such 
coagulation  is  not  rather  the  result  of  inflammation  than  of  galvano-puncture, 
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poperly  speaki]i|^ ;  and  whether  the  cures  which  have  heen  obtained  would  have 
been  procured  without  the  secondary  or  indirect  coagulation. 

"  It  results  from  these  facts,  and  the  conclusions  that  may  be  deduced  from 
them,  that  the  important  question  of  the  treatment  of  aneurisms  by  galvano- 
puncture  is  as  yet  far  from  being  cleared  up,  and  can  only  be  resolved  "by  clinical 
experience,  conducted  within  the  limits  of  prudence.  In  the  mean  time,  surgeons 
will  consider  this  method  as  less  certain  than  the  emplorment  of  Uie  ligature^  aoid 
cannot  propose  it  as  deserving  of  equal  confidence.  It  is  only  in  certain  desperate 
ca>es — m  those  in  which  the  ligature,  on  account  of  the  seat  of  the  aneurism,  is 
not  practicable — that  galvano-puncture  may  sometimes  offer  certain  advantages. 
We  can  predict  nothing  as  to  tlie  future  of  this  procedure,  since  the  published  facts 
are  neither  numerous  nor  precise  enough  to  enable  us  to  form  a  complete  estimate 
respecting  it."  (pp.  106—113.) 

Since  M.  Boinet's  Report  has  been  read,  three  new  cases  of  aneurism 
treated  by  galvano-puncture  have  been  published.  In  one  of  these  a  cure 
seems  to  have  resulted,  but  was  accompanied  by  serious  symptoms;  while, 
in  the  two  others,  so  alarming  were  the  accidents  produced,  that  the  liga- 
ture was  resorted  to  in  all  haste. 

IV.  On  a  New  Mode  of  Reducii^g  Didocation  of  the  Thumb  Backwards. 
By  M.  Demarquay. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  investigations  that  have  been  made  into  this 
subject,  the  procedures  for  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  of  the  thumb, 
recommend^  even  by  high  authorities,  not  uufrequently  fail  on  trial. 
M.  Demarquay  having  recently  met  with  a  case  in  which  these  difficulties 
were  overcome  by  a  very  simple  manceuvre  on  the  part  of  M.  Roux,  he 
presents  in  this  paper  an  account  of  the  investigations  which  this  led  him 
to  undertake. 

A  lady,  sst.  30,  while  hastily  descending  from  a  carriage,  fell  upon  the 
pavement  with  all  the  weight  of  her  body  resting  on  the  extended  right  hand. 
A  dislocation  of  the  thumb  backwards  ensued,  for  which  M.  Demarquay 
was  consulted  about  fifteen  hours  after  the  accident  had  occurred.  The 
right  thumb  formed  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  corresponding  metacarpus, 
the  anterior  extremity  of  which  sensibly  projected  into  the  palm.  All 
flexion  and  extension  were  impossible;  the  hand  was  swollen  and  violaceous, 
and  the  least  touch  capsed  great  suffering.  The  patient  having  been 
brought  into  a  state  of  anaesthesia,  traction  was  made  by  Charri^re's 
forceps,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone ;  and  when 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  phalanx  was  brought  to  the  level  of  the  meta* 
carpal  surface,  flexion  was  employed.  This  procedure,  tried  again  and 
again,  however,  failed  to  accomplish  reduction.  After  various  other  efforts 
had  been  made,  M.  Roux  was  called  in,  and  he  employed  the  same 
manceuvre  as  just  stated ;  but  prior  to  flexing  the  thumb,  he  imparted  to 
it  a  rotatory  movement  inwards,  and  reduction  was  easily  accomplished. 

To  obtain  an  explanation  of  this  result,  M.  Demarquay  repeatedly  inves* 
tigated  the  subject  experimentally  on  the  dead  body.  When  a  luxation  of 
the  thumb  backwards  is  produced,  the  terminal  extremity  of  the  first  meta- 
carpal bone  passes  between  the  two  bundles  of  the  flexor  brevis  poUicis,  & 
portion  of  the  external  border  of  which  it  often  tears,  and  is  to  be  felt  just 
under  the  skin.  It  is  now  enclosed  in  a  muscular  "  buttonhole"  aperture, 
farmed  outwardly  by  the  abchustor  poUicis  and  tho  external  part  qf  Hiq 
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fiexfyr  hretnSj  and  mwardly  by  the  inner  portion  of  the  JUxar  hrevis,  the 
transverse  adductor,  and  the  very  strong  tendon  of  the  fiexor  Icmgvs 
poUicia.  The  anterior  ligament  always  breaks  near  the  metacarpus;  so 
that  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  experiments,  it  has  never  been  once  found 
interposed  between  the  articular  surfaces.  In  many  of  the  experiments, 
both  the  lateral  ligaments,  and,  in  nearly  all,  the  external,  have  been  broken. 
The  difficulty  in  reduction  does  not  arise  from  the  interposition  of  the 
anterior  ligament  between  the  articular  surfaces,  as  supposed  by  some,  or 
from  the  persistence  of  the  lateral  ligament,  as  conjectured  by  others ;  but 
from  the  surrounding  of  the  metacarpus  by  the  fleshy  "  buttonhole"  already 
described.  The  remedy  is  not  the  incision  of  this,  as  recommended  by 
some  authors,  but  the  extricatiug  the  head  from  its  grasp  by  the  procedure 
adopted  by  M.  Koux.  The  hand  and  forearm  are  to  be  placed  between 
pronation  and  supination.  The  surgeon  seizes  the  terminal  portion  of  the 
phalanx  of  the  thumb  with  the  forceps  held  in  his  right  hand,  and  exerts 
traction  on  the  part,  while  with  his  left  thumb  and  index  finger  he  pushes 
the  projecting  metacarpus  firmly  backwards,  taking  care  to  prevent  it  from 
advancing  during  the  subsequent  flexion.  When  the  extension  has  been 
for  some  time  made  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  thumb,  a  marked 
rotatory  movement  inwards  is  to  be  eflected,  which  will  disengage  the 
metacarpus  from  the  external  band  of  muscles  that  surround  it,  and  enable 
them  to  slide  in  front  of  its  head.  This  done,  the  traotions  are  to  be  con- 
tinued until  the  posterior  part  of  the  phalanx  is  brought  to  a  level  with  the 
head  of  the  metacarpus.  Flexion  of  the  thumb  is  then  to  be  performed, 
at  the  same  time  that  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  the  displaced  meta- 
carpal bone  is  forced  backwards. 

Besides  the  papei-s  we  have  noticed,  this  part  of  the  *  M^moires'  contains 
a  brief  eulogium  on  Marjolin,  by  M.  Monod ;  and  an  essay  on  "  Aneurismal 
Varix,"  by  M.  Monneret.  As  this  last  paper  is  entirely  occupied  in  the 
physical  diagnosis  of  the  affection,  as  deduced  from  certain  doctrines  upon 
the  production  of  abnormal  sounds  held  by  M.  Monneret.  but  not  elucidated 
here,  we  pass  it  over;  and  the  more  readily,  as  M.  Marjolin,  jun.,  who 
reports  upon  it,  is  completely  at  issue  with  the  essayist. 


Art.  IX. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  By  Edward 
W.  Murphy,  A.M.,  M.D.— Zorw^w,  1852.  8vo,  pp.  606.  Illustrated 
by  Lithograph  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

Dr.  Murphy  informs  us,  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  published  this  work  in 
answer  to  a  demand  made  by  his  pupib  for  a  book  to  read  with  his  lectures ; 
not  being  able,  in  the  present  controversial  condition  of  obstetric  litera- 
ture, to  recommend  for  that  purpose  any  existing  treatise,  in  which  prin- 
ciples are  expounded  with  sufficient  clearness,  and  the  rules  of  practice  laid 
down  with  decision.  There  is  some  exaggeration  in  this  statement;  for, with 
the  exception  of  a  few  controverted  points,  several  of  which  have  been  raised 
only  of  late,  and  await  the  accumulation  of  facts  and  observations  for  their 
decision,  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  the  various  emergencies  of  obstetric 
practice  is  stated  with  sufficient  unanimity  in  the  various  standard  works. 
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to  enable  the  student  to  detennine  upon  his  line  oi  proeedure  without 
much  difficulty.  Tlie  errors  which  are  usually  committed,  are  r^her  due 
to  inattention  to  all  authorities,  than  to  hesitation  in  deciding  between 
contending  ones.  Moreover,  although  we  freely  admit  the  aUlity  and 
impartiality  with  which  Dr.  Murphy  has  discussed  these  controverted 
points,  and  agree,  in  the  main,  in  the  conclusions  he  has  arrived  at,  we  are 
far  from  thinking  that  he  has  set  them  at  rest.  In  point  of  £skct^  he 
required  no  apology  for  preseiiting  the  medical  public  with  a  new  work. 
A  distinguished  disciple  of  the  Dublin  school,  a  practitioner  of  con- 
siderable eminence  in  the  metropolis,  and  a  teacher  in  a  school  of  medictne 
second  to  none  in  importance,  his  opportunities  have  given  him  a  daim  to 
attention,  such  as  is  always  most  willingly  accorded  by  the  pr^^ession. 

We  must  caution  our  readers,  however,  that  if  they  expect  to  find  in  the 
present  work  a  complete  Treatise  on  Midwifery,  they  will  be  much  disap- 
pointed ;  the  subjects  of  parturition  and  puerperal  diseases  being  alone 
embraced  within  its  scope.  Why  the  author  only  publishes  a  portion  of 
his  lectures,  and  whether  he  intends  hereafter  to  put  forth  the  remainder,  he 
furnishes  no  information ;  but  when  it  is  stated  that  such  important  subjects 
as  the  signs  and  diseases  of  pregnancy,  the  development  of  the  uterus  and  of 
the  foetus,  abortion,  and  extra-uterine  foetation,  are  entirely  excluded,  it  will 
be  at  once  seen,  that  as  a  guide  to  the  student  and  young  practitioner  the 
present  w.ork  is  very  defective.  Even  some  of  the  subjects  adverted  to, — 
as,  for  example,  the  induction  of  premature  labour  and  obstetric  ausculta- 
tion,— are  treated  in  a  most  superficial  and  parenthetical  manner,  quite 
incommensurate  with  their  importance.  We  hope,  indeed,  when  the  pre- 
sent impression  is  exhausted,  that  Dr.  Murphy,  in  place  of  republishing  literal 
reports  of  these  or  any  other  of  his  lectures,  will  pres^it  us  with  a  com- 
plete and  substantive  work  on  midwifery.  Hus  is,  no  doubt,  what  his 
students  wished  for ;  and  to  publish  for  them  copies  of  the  lectures  to  read 
with  these  same  lectures,  was  at  all  events  a  singular  procedure.  The 
consequence  will  frequently  be,  that  they  will  neglect  to  attend  lectures 
which  they  think  they  can  read  at  any  time,  this  '  any  time*  often  proving 
no  time  at  all.  A  work  of  this  kind,  too,  would  enable  Dr.  Murphy  to 
render  his  lectures  more  graphic  and  demonstrative,  and  less  discursive : 
for  certainly  some  of  the  historical  details  given  in  the  present  volume— in 
regard  to  puerperal  fever,  for  example — ^must  prove  wearisome  to  hear,  how- 
ever profitable  to  read,  and  occupy  time  that  might  be  more  advanti^eously 
disposed  of.  We  feel  convinced  that  the  system  of  lecturing  is  overdone 
at  the  present  day,  and  that  the  student  has  not  always  gained  by  the 
substitution  of  the  encyclopsediacal  style  of  the  present  race  of  teachers  for 
the  more  dogmatical  and  demonstrative  procedures  of  their  predecessors. 
What  with  the  multiplicity  of  subjects,  and  the  inordinate  lengUi  at 
which  these  are  often  treated  of,  the  student's  entire  time  and  attention 
are  absorbed  in  the  lecture-room ;  and  the  labours  of  the  closet,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  power  of  thought  by  communing  with  the  master-spirits  of  all 
periods,  are  too  much  neglected. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  we  may  observe,  that  we  have  been  mnch 
gratified  by  the  tone  and  temper  with  which  Dr.  Murphy  discusses  the 
various  topics  embraced  by  his  lectures.  There  is  an  impartiality  in 
weighing  evidence,  and  a  candour  towards  opponents,  to  which  we  have 
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unfortunately  been  too  little  accustomed  in  the  metropolis  of  late.  Never- 
theless, it  will  be  found,  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  bestow  approval  upon 
some  innovations  of  practice  that  have  been  stigmatized  in  terms  which  we 
care  not  to  repeat,  and  the  employment  of  which  in  discussions  that  should 
have  the  advancement  of  science  for  their  object,  we  hope  the  improved  sense 
of  the  profession  will  not  much  longer  tolerate.  Autocracies  in  science, 
founded  upon  the  jnetepreaUge  of  the  past,  will  soon  become  impossibilities ; 
and  although  progress  may  be  opposed  and  temporarily  delayed  by  appeals 
to  ignorance  and  prejudice,  it  is  not  the  less  inevitable. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  Dr.  Murphy  in  detail  through  the  thirty- 
three  lectures  now  published;  but  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the 
points  in  which  his  views  differ  from  those  generally  entertained,  or  are 
exhibited  in  a  manner  somewhat  dissimilar  to  that  found  in  other  authors. 

The  Mcuculine  Fdvin  in  Women, — After  describing  the  distinctions 
between  the  male  and  female  pelvis,  Dr.  Murphy  go^  on  to  explain  the 
oonsequences  which  may  ensue,  when  the  habits  of  life  of  the  woman  confer 
on  her  pelvb  a  more  or  less  masculine  configuration. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  uterus  is  here  contained,  and  therefore  we  cannot  explain 
bv  its  absence  any  narrowness  of  the  pelvic  cavity  which  may  exist ;  nevertheless, 
if  we  suppose  the  muscles  connected  with  the  pelvis  to  be  large,  strong,  and  con- 
stantly exerted,  the  effect  would  be  nearly  the  same;  the  acetabula  would  be 
drawn  closer  to  the  centre ;  the  planes  of  the  iscliia  would  converge  more, — not, 
as  in  the  diseased  pelvis,  protrudin^g  into  the  cavity,  but  by  the  bone  in'  its  growth 
adapting  itself  to  tne  dimmished  distance.  In  a  smiilar  manner,  the  ilia  would  be 
more  upright,  and  the  pelvis  of  the  female  would  gradually  assume  many  of  the 
characters  of  the  male.  Such  is  frequently  the  case  with  women  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, who  are  strong,  healthy,  ana  constantly  employed  from  earlv  youth  in 
carrying  weights,  and  m  other  active  muscular  exertions.  The  difficulties  offered 
by  such  a  pelvis  are  altogether  different  from  those  of  a  diseased  pelvis,  which,  if 
you  study  what  is  written  on  the  subject,  would  seem  to  be  the  oxuy  source  of  all 
the  embarrassments  that  are  met  with.  The  triangular  shape  of  the  brim  is  not 
generally  an  impediment,  because,  although  the  transverse  measurement  is  dimi- 
nished, the  obhque  is  sufficiently  wide,  and  the  head  will  usually  pass  into  the 
cavity.  But  here  all  the  difficulties  seem  to  centre.  Anteriorly,  the  symphysis 
pubis  is  narrower  and  more  unyielding ;  even  a  deposition  of  bone  is  sometimes 
found  behind  it,  which  may  be  extremely  dangerous  if  the  intervening  soft  parts 
are  pressed  against  it  by  the  head.  Posteriorly,  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum 
offers  no  opposition ;  but  the  sacrum  itself  being  straighter,  there  is  less  facility  in 
the  head  performing  the  lateral  rotation ;  and  this  diinculty  is  still  more  increased 
by  the  convergence  of  the  ischio-pubic  rami :  the  head  is  obliged  to  descend  much 
lower  in  the  pelvic  cavity  before  it  can  escape  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and  is 
prevented  from  doing  so  in  consequence  of  the  space  being  so  much  lessened  by  its 
lunnel-shape.  In  addition  to  this,  the  tubers  and  spines  of  the  ischia  are  more 
ossified, — the  one  thicker  and  rougher,  the  other  larger  and  more  projecting ;  thus, 
as  the  head  advances,  its  passage  becomes  more  and  more  impeded,  until  it  is 
ultimately  arrested,  perbi^s  close  to  the  outlet.  In  women  of  tnis  description,  it 
is  possible,  also,  that  the  head  of  the  child  may  be  more  than  usually  ossilied,  and 
the  action  of  the  uterus  is  always  strong ;  so  that  a  most  disadvantageous  com- 
bination of  circumstances  may  take  place  in  a  healthy  pelvis  of  this  kind."  (p.  28.) 

And  again : 

"You  perceive,  therefore,  that  two  cases  which  present  precisely  the  same 
apparent  amount  of  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  head,  may  be  perfectly  opposed 
in  every  other  respect,  and  consequently  that  the  same  treatment,  if  applied  to- 
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both,  might  be  mischievous  to  either.  It  is  essential  to  pcHiit  this  oat  to  joa, 
because  rules  of  practice  are  too  often  laid  down  by  authors  as  being  appiicable 
indifferently  to  all  cases  which  present  the  same  amount  of  disproportion;  and 
hence  a  great  deal  of  useless  controversy  has  sprung  up  as  to  those  rules,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  opposite  experience  of  the  disputants :  for  example,  if  the  ques- 
tion be  as  to  the  rule  when  mstrumental  aid  is  called  for.  The  practitioner  who 
meets  with  the  diseased  pelvis  as  his  chief  cause  of  difficulty,  and  living  perhaps  in 
a  manufacturing  town,  or  other  unhealthy  district,  such  a  practitioner  would  find 
that  he  could  not  suffer  his  patients  to  continue  in  labour  beyond  a  certain  period, 
without  great  hazard  to  her  life  and  to  his  own  reputation.  He  would  also  nave  it 
in  his  power  to  deliver  his  patient  with  the  forceps  successfully,  where  the  dispro- 
portion was  such,  that  had  it  been  the  masculine  pelvis  he  would  have  done  irrepa- 
rable mischief.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  his  opponent,  accustomed  to  a 
healthy  district,  and  meeting  with  cases  where  the  chief  difficulty  arises  from  a 
pelvis  of  the  latter  kind,  should  wonder  at  and  protest  against  such  temerity." 
(p.  128.) 

Fosieions  of  the  Head, — In  order  to  exhibit  the  number  of  these,  and 
the  order  of  their  occurrence,  as  adopted  by  various  authors,  Dr.  Murphy 
furnishes  the  following  tabular  view  of  them : 


Left 
occlpito- 
cotyloid. 


Right 
occlpito- 
cotyloid. 


Occlpito- 
pubie. 


Left 
fW>nto- 
ootyloid. 


Right 
(h)nto- 
cotylold. 


Fronto- 
pabie. 


8 


Left 

occipito- 

iliac. 


Right 

oocipito- 

lliM. 


r  Baudelocque, 
\     Dewees,  &c. 

LachapeUe. 

Naegele. 

Ramsbotham. 


Nearly  all  authors  are  agreed  that  the  most  usual  position  for  the  head 
to  pass,  is  with  the  occiput  corresponding  to  the  left  plane  of  the  ischium. 
Dr.  Ramsbotham  gives  precedence  to  the  transverse  position  of  the  head, 
believing  the  occiput  to  be  more  frequently  opposite  the  ilium  than  the 
plane  of  the  ischium.  In  this  case,  the  ear  should  be  felt  directly  behind 
the  pubis,  in  place  of  the  right  or  left  groin.  According  to  Dr.  Murphy's 
experience,  the  head  is  most  frequently  placed  in  the  left  oblique  oodpito- 
cotyloid  position,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  remove  the  ear  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  pubis.  The  result  of  his  observations  in  the  Dublin 
Lying-in  Hospital  is  also  confirmatory  of  the  general  accuracy  of  Naegele  s 
statement,  that  the  head  does  not  eoter  the  brim  in  £audelocque*s  second 
position,  but,  having  first  passed  down  in  the  third  position,  becomes  gra- 
dually rotated  as  it  descends  into  the  second.  In  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  the  cases  examined,  the  head  entered  the  brim  in  the  third  as  in  the 
second,  the  majority  of  the  former  passing  without  difficulty  into  the 
second,  and  being  so  expelled,  while  a  very  few  remained  in  their  original 
position.  The  fourth  position  also  passes  into  the  first,  although  in  very 
rare  instances  it  preserves  its  original  direction.  In  seventy-four  cases, 
still  more  recently  examined,  the  following  results  were  noted : 
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Obstetric  Duties  of  the  Practitioner. — ^Dr.  Murphy's  chapters  on  this  part 
of  his  subject  contain  much  sound  advice.  We  agree  with  him  in  the 
necessity  of  promptitude  of  attendance;  but  we  must  not  forget  how  often 
the  conduct  of  the  patient  renders  this  impossible.  Neglecting  all  pre- 
monitory signs,  the  practitioner  is  often  not  summoned  until  the  last 
moment,  when  he  may  be  elsewhere  engaged ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
has  been  so  needlessly  hastened  on  former  occasions,  in  certain  cases,  as  to 
render  some  delay  excusable  hereafter.  In  the  majority  of-  instances,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  fault  of  the  practitioner  not  being  in  attendance 
rests  with  the  patient  herself,  or  her  attendants;  for  he  is  too  well  aware 
of  the  exaggerated  importance  that  is  attached  to  his  presence  during  the 
instant  of  birth,  and  the  danger  of  being  superseded  by  another,  not  to  do 
his  best  to  be  at  hand  at  the  time.  If  the  services  of  men  whose  time  is 
at  all  engaged  are  to  be  secured,  the  patient  must  be  prepared  to  take  a  little 
trouble  to  this  end ;  and  the  plan  we  have  now  adopted  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  has  been  found  to  work  very  well.  On  engaging  to  attend  a 
patient,  we  supply  her  with  two  cards  having  her  address  written  on  the 
back,  the  one  being  headed,  "  First  Message,"  and  the  other,  "  Immediate." 
Her  instructions  are,  to  forward  the  first  of  these  as  soon  as  preliminary 
symptoms  manifest  themselves,  or  are  even  suspected,  employing  the  other 
in  case  the  labour  sets  in  urgently  without  such  symptoms,  or  if  she  thinks 
her  first  message  is  not  attended  to  with  sufficient  promptitude.  In  this 
way  the  practitioner  may  learn  what  the  state  of  his  patient  really  is,  far 
better  than  he  can  do  from  any  verbal  message ;  and  may  either  repair  to 
her  instantly,  or  after  a  period  of  time,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  one  point  we  are  entirely  at  issue  with  Dr.  Murphy — ^viz.,  the  neces- 
sity of  making  an  early  vaginal  examination.  He  objects  to  it,  on  the 
ground  that  any  irregularity  of  presentation  that  may  be,  or  supposed  to 
be,  then  detected,  can  only  admit  of  rectification  at  a  later  period.  Admit- 
ting this  willingly,  we  still  think  that  the  examination  should  be  instituted 
at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  stage  of  the 
labour.  We  have  met  with  cases,  in  which,  judging  from  the  urgency  of 
the  pains,  and  the  woman's  feelings,  delivery  seemed  imminent,  and  yet 
has  been  postponed  (under  the  beneficial  employment  of  an  anodyne,  which 
no  one  would  have  administered  until  assured  by  an  examination  of  its 
necessity)  for  a  fortnight  or  a  month ;  and  others,  in  far  greater  numbers, 
in  which  an  examination  revealed  a  state  of  forwardness  of  the  labour 
which  the  insignificant  pains  that  had  occurred  were  far  from  indicating,  and 
thus  prevented  a  departure  that  would  have  been  willingly  allowed  by  the 
patient.  So  often  has  this  been  the  case,  that  we  now  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  leave  a  patient  without  insisting  upon  this  point;  and  very  few  have 
been  the  instances  in  which  she  has  declined  to  comply  with  a  request  made 
-with  delicacy,  and  so  obviously  for  her  own  interest.  We  think  the  practi- 
tioner should  always  thus  assure  himself  of  the  necessity  of  his  presence; 
and  having  done  so,  however  long  this  may  be  required,  he  must  resign 
himself  to  it,  not  only  with  patience,  but  with  cheerfulness ;  for  to  let  any  sign 
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of  impatience,  regret,  or  weariness,  escape  him,  is  not  only  a  great  act  of 
cruelty  towards  the  unfortunate  cause  of  his  detention,  but  militates  against 
his  own  interests,  inasmuch  as  nothing  tends  to  aggravate  delays  depend- 
ing upon  other  than  physical  causes,  so  much  as  the  mental  irritation 
engendered  in  the  parturient  female  by  the  impatience  of  her  attendant. 
For  this  reason,  he  should  always  be  provided  with  materials  for  reading 
or  writing,  so  as  to  have  some  other  occupation  than  the  oonstant  watching 
and  examining  of  the  patient.  She  feels  herself  more  at  ease,  aad  the 
labour  often  makes  more  rapid  progress,  than  if  she  were  more  exclusively 
the  object  of  his  attention. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Murphy^s  directions  for  guppordng  the  pertaenm. 
We  have  always  found  it  more  convenient  to  employ  the  Idt  hand  for  this 
purpose,  as  recommended  by  Ramsbotham  and  Bigby ;  but  we  must  coii» 
less  ourselves  to  be  somewhat  sceptical  of  the  power  of  this  or  any  other 
procedure,  to  prevent  rupture  of  the  perineum  in  certain  cases,  however 
carefully  it  may  be  employed. 

"  The  plan  which  I  have  found  the  most  useful  and  convenient  to  adopt  at  this 
period  of  labour  is  the  following : — ^To  sit  behind  the  patient  as  she  lies  on  her  left 
side,  the  back  of  the  chair  being  towards  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  while  the  child 
is  passing  through  the  pelvic  cavity,  to  press  moderately  with  the  left  hand  over 
the  hip  of  the  patient.  Counter-pressure  m  this  way  employed  is  generally  grateful 
to  her,  and  seems  to  give  some  relief :  it  assists  also  m  keeping  the  pelvis  nswi  while 
the  head  is  passing  the  perineum,  the  most  important  part  of  this  process.  Having 
the  left  hand  so  employed,  the  right  can  be  used  to  support  the  perineum.  A 
single  fold  of  a  fine  napkin  should  be  placed  along  the  edge  of  the  periaeam,  and 
the  riffht  hand  so  appUed,  that  the  fold  of  skin  between  tne  forefinger  and  thumb 
shoula  correspond  to  this,  the  forefinger  and  thumb  passing  on  either  side  of  the 
vulva,  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  resting  against  a  thicker  fold  of  the  napkin,  applied 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  perineum.  By  this  means  you  have  full  power  to  make 
any  counter-pressure  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  which  may  be  necessary,  and  the 
fingers  being  quite  close  to  the  edge  of  the  perineum  and  vulva,  you  can  easily  trace 
the  margin  of  the  perineum,  and  feel  the  head,  if  necessary.  Thus  one  hana  fulfils 
the  office  generally  assigned  to  two,  and  enables  you  to  grasp  with  the  left  hand 
the  pelvis,  to  prevent  the  patient  moving  away  too  suddenly  when  severer  pains 
come  on.  If,  the  head  being  expelled,  this  be  no  longer  necessary,  you  can  employ 
the  same  hand  to  support  the  uterus  during  its  contraction  in  expelUng  the  body 
of  the  child.  Besides  these  advantages,  it  is  certainly  less  fatiguing.  The  only 
inconvenience  of  this  method  is,  that  when  the  funis  is  coiled  round  the  neck  of 
the  child,  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  remove  it,  or  that  the  delivery  of  the 
shoulders  should  be  assisted,  the  hands  must  be  changed,  that  the  left  may  support 
the  perineum,  and  the  right  make  the  required  correction.  But  this  is  a  tempo- 
rary disadvantage,  and  only  arises  occasionally."  (p.  95.) 

We  are  glad  to  find  Dr.  Murphy  treating  the  cvppliccUAfm  of  the  bandage 
after  delivery  as  a  matter  of  much  greater  importance  than  Dr.  Bams* 
botham  considers  it.  The  latter  practitioner  recommends  this  being  left 
to  the  nurse,  on  cuHsount  both  of  the  little  importance  he  attaches  to  its 
use,  and  of  the  indelicate  character  of  the  operation  when  performed  by  the 
accoucheur.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  no  one  who  has  exanuned  a 
bandage  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  it  has  been  applied  by  an  ordinary  nurse, 
will  feel  satisfied  with  its  adjustment ;  and  all  appearance  of  indelicacy  is 
obviated  by  applying  it  over  the  body-linen  of  the  patient  Dr.  Murphy 
regards  it  of  especial  use  in  those  subjects  in  whom  the  weakened  condition 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  prevents  their  giving  the  uterus  sufficient  support 
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M  it  beeomes  emptied  of  its  contents,  and  exposes  the  patient  to  the  risk  of 
the  organ  relaxing  again,  and  pouring  out  blood  to  a  dangerous  extent. 
Another  object  to  be  gained  by  the  bandage,  is  to  support  the  pehdc  articu- 
lations which  have  been  exposed  to  extension  during  the  labour;  and  the 
sense  of  comfort  and  strength  thus  derifved,  so  strongly  expressed  by  most 
women,  is  a  much  more  reasonable  explanation  of  their  desire  for  the 
application,  than  the  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  the  symmetry  of  their 
form,  attributed  to  them  by  Dr.  Bamsbotham.  Dr.  Murphy  directs  that 
the  bandage  should  emlMrace  the  entire  abdomen,  from  the  ])elyis  to  the 
diaphragm,  pinning  the  pelvic  portion  much  more  closely  than  the  upper 
portions ;  but  we  believe  it  wUl  be  rarely  found  that  the  bandage  will 
remain  in  ntUf  unless  the  interval  between  the  two  ilia  be  filled  up  by  two 
or  three  napkins  folded  into  a  broad  pad. 

Compreasian  of  the  AtUeriar  Lip  of  the  Uterus  agamst  the  Pubis  by  the 
Head  of  the  ChUd, — Dr.  Murphy  makes  the  following  observations  upon 
the  management  of  this  cause  of  delay  in  the  progress  of  labour : 

"  A  band  is  thus  formed  before  the  head,  which,  when  long  pressed  upon,  is 
swollen,  tender,  and  rigid.  The  treatment  of  the  cervix,  when  in  this  state,  has 
become  a  kind  of  vexaia  quasiio  in  obstetric  practice.  Some  practitioners  of 
station  and  experience  have  advised  that  the  anterior  lip  of  the  os  uteri  be  pushed 
up  by  the  fingers  above  the  head,  in  the  interval  of  the  pain,  and  there  maintained 
until  the  returning  contractions  of  the  uterus  drive  the  head  below  it ;  while  others 
of  equal  reputation  deem  such  nractice  to  be  objectionable,  and  calculated  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  the  oifficultj,  by  exciting  more  iufiammatiou.  I  may 
mention  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton  as  holding  the  former  opinion;  Dr.  Collins,  the 
latter ;  as  a  proof  how  men  of  very  extensive  experience  often  arrive  at  opposite 
conclusions  on  what  would  seem  to  be  a  simple  practical  point.  I  must  assume, 
on  the  evidence  of  Drs.  Hamilton,  Bums,  and  Breen,  that  this  kind  of  artificial 
dilatation  may  be  accomplished  in  some  instances  with  safety  and  success.  My  own 
experience,  however,  confirms  that  of  Dr.  Collins,  and  is  opposed  to  this  practice ; 
the  opportunities  I  have  had  of  putting  it  to  the  test  have  tanght  me  that  success 
is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  it  is  described  to  be ;  that  the  anterior  lip  may  be  pressed 
back  again  and  again,  and  yet  return  to  the  same  situation  as  before ;  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  head  to  pass  the  introduced  finger;  and  that  these  attempts, 
when  imsuccessful,  only  increase  the  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts. 
I  have  also  met  with  instances,  in  which,  after  a  failure  of  this  kind,  the  anterior 
lip  was  retracted  without  any  assistance,  when  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  suc- 
ceeded in  at  len^h  altering  the  direction  of  the  head.  It  appears  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  this  kind  of  manipulation  may  be  employed,  and  would  be  serviceable,  if 
the  fingers  were  placed  against  the  head  of  the  child,  in  order  to  relieve  the  con- 
striction of  the  anterior  lip,  and  to  direct  the  head  more  towards  the  pelvic  cavity. 
I  am  stiU,  however,  disposed  to  object  to  the  practice  of  artificial  dilatation  of  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus  for  the  former  purpose.  While  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  I 
must  apprize  you  of  a  deception  which  may  be  produced  by  certain  states  of  the 
OS  uten.  The  anterior  Up  is  sometimes  hypertropbied,  and  projects  so  much  before 
the  head,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  difficulty.  It  is  scarcely  necessarv  to 
say,  that  you  will  employ  your  time  vei^r  fruitlessly  if  you  attempt  to  push  back 
this  hypertropbied  portion  of  the  os  uteri."  (p.  117.) 

Dday  in  Labowr  Jrom  the  Head  of  the  Child  being  too  large  and  too 
ffweh  oee^ied — Dr.  Murphy's  experience  at  the  Dublin  Hospital  enables 
him  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  Dr.  Simpson,  that  the  danger 
from  parturition  is  greater,  both  for  mother  and  child,  in  male  than  in 
lemale  birih&    Among  ()Qd9  patients  there  delivered,  there  were  213  cases 
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in  which  labour  extended  to  or  beyond  twenty-four  hours.  Of  218  ohildren 
born,  126  were  boys,  and  only  92  girls,  or  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2.  Of 
the  boys,  46  died;  of  the  girls,  3d.  Professor  Simpson  attributes  the  dis- 
parity to  the  greater  size  of  the  head  at  birth  in  male  infants.  Dr.  Joseph 
Clarke  of  Dublin  having  already  made  the  same  remark.  Dr.  Murphy 
believes  that  not  only  is  the  size  of  the  head  larger  in  these,  but  that  the 
ossification  of  the  bones  is  more  advanced,  and  their  power  of  yielding  less. 
The  head  of  the  male  child  is  rounder,  and  the  fontanelles  are  smaller, 
the  head-  of  the  female  being  more  oblong,  and  the  fontanelles  more  dis- 
tinct. Such  a  head  will  usually  4)as8  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  even  through 
an  average  pelvis ;  but  when  the  cavity  becomes  diminished  in  size,  or 
altered  in  its  normal  character,  the  difficulties  become  dangerously  increased. 
In  Dr.  Murphy's  experience,  this  state  of  the  foetal  head  is  often  met  with, 
when  the  pelvis  itself  is  abo  too  much  ossified  and  assimies  the  masouline 
characteristics  already  adverted  to. 

Qfie8tion  of  Inst/rumemUil  IrUerference  in  Laborious  Lc^bcwre. — ^Dr. 
Murphy  endeavours  to  deduce  from  the  examination  of  statistical  facts,  the 
rules  that  should  guide  our  practice  in  those  cases  in  which  the  head,  with- 
out being  actually  arrested,  yet  advances  so  slowly  as  to  seem  to  be  m>. 
In  75,911  pases  of  midwifery  occurring  in  British  practice,  there  were  138 
forceps-cases,  and  in  35  of  these,  or  1  in  every  4,  the  child  was  still-born. 
In  France,  173  forceps-cases  furnished  41  still-born  children;  and  in  Ger- 
many, 2808  furnished  650 — so  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  children  delivered  by  the  forceps  are  lost.  In  order 
to  determine  how  these  protracted  cases  fare  when  left  to  themselves,  Dr. 
Murphy  refers  to  Dr.  Collins's  tables,  as  the  only  data  which  from  tbdr 
accuracy  and  minuteness  afford  the  elements  of  calculation — ^these  exhibit- 
ing the  duration  of  the  labour  in  all  the  cases  reported.  From  these 
tables,  it  appears,  that  of  430  cases  in  which  labour  lasted  or  exceeded 
twenty-four  hours,  324  were  delivered  without  assistance,  the  children 
being  lost  in  61  cases,  or  about  1  in  5.  Among  the  5699  cases  that  fell 
under  Dr.  Murphy*s  own  care,  218  were  similarly  protracted,  and  175  of 
the  number  were  delivered  naturally,  41  children,  or  1  in  4  nearly,  being 
still-born.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  the  proportion  still- 
bom  is  very  much  the  same,  whether  the  forceps  be  employed  or  not,  the 
difference,  if  any,  being  in  favour  of  leaving  these  cases  to  nature.  With 
respect  to  the  mother,  the  experience  of  Drs.  Collins  and  Murphy  leads  to 
the  conclusion,  that  a  mortality  not  greater,  but  probably  considerably  less, 
attends  the  non-interference  practice,  as  compared  with  the  results  of 
forceps -cases  that  have  been  recorded.  If  these  conclusions  are  sound, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  use  of  instruments  is  to  be  discountenanoed  in 
all  but  exceptional  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  habit  of  the  patient 
is  too  feeble  to  admit  of  her  enduring  a  protracted  labour  without  risk  of 
exhaustion.  The  discrepancy  between  English  and  foreign  practice  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  while  Eamsbotham  employed  the  forceps  once 
in  729  cases,  Joseph  Clarke  once  in  742,  and  Collins  once  in  684,  Kihan 
resorted  to  them  once  in  78,  Cams  once  in  14,  and  Siebold  once  in  9  cases. 
Dr.  Murphy's  recommendation  is  to  employ  the  forceps  only  in  cases  of 
positive  arrest,  refraining  if  any  advance,  however  slow,  is  made,  unless 
dangerous  constitutional  symptoms  are  present.     When  the  arrest  amounts 
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to  positive  impaction,  perforation  is  to  be  preferred ;  biit  when  there  is 
stifficient  room  to  admit  of  the  ear  being  felt,  or  for  the  fingers  to  be 
passed  easilj  between  the  head  and  the  pelvis,  and  the  head  has  made  no 
advance  whatever  for  four  hours,  he  considers  the  forceps  should  be  . 
resorted  to.  In  the  event  of  pain,  swelling,  or  heat  of  the  passages 
manifesting  themselves,  farther  delay  becomes  unjustifiable.  He  criticises 
Dr.  Ramsbotham's  indications  for  interference,  founded,  as  they  are,  upon 
the  actual  presence  of  inflammatory  action  with  irritative  fever  and 
impending  exhaustion ;  and  considers  that  the  practitioner  would  not  be 
justified  in  allowing  the  case  to  proceed  to  this  dangerous  extent,  and  that 
if  only  called  in  when  it  had  done  so,  the  perforator,  not  the  forceps,  is 
the  instrument  that  should  be  resorted  to.  In  respect  to  the  choice  to  be 
made  among  the  numerous  varieties  of  forceps,  Dr.  Murphy  makes  the 
following  judicious  observations :  « 

"But,  in  commencing  your  career,  we  must  advise  you  to  avoid  aU  com- 

Elications  in  instruments — the  simpler  they  are,  the  safer  will  they  be  in  your 
ands.  For  this  reason  we  prefer  forceps  of  the  latter  class,  such  as  have  oeen 
used  by  Smellie,  Denman,  and  others,  wtio  employ  the  straight  forceps,  with  the 
blades  narrow,  and  the  fenestrse  pjriform.  These  can  always  be  easily  introduced 
or  withdrawn :  the  handle  is  a  perfect  guide  to  the  direction  in  which  the  blade  is 
passing,  and  the  only  point  which  it  is  necessary  to  secure,  is,  that  the  blades  do 
not  slip  when  extraction  is  made.  This  cannot  take  place  if  the  blades  be  pro- 
perly curved ;  their  curvature  is  one  of  the  most  essential  points  in  the  structure 
of  these  forceps.  Their  extremities  should  be  sufficiently  close  to  retain  their 
position  on  the  head  without  bruising  the  face,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  space 
between  the  bUdes  should  be  sufficiently  wide  to  prevent  much  compression  ol  the 
cranium. 

"  Experience  can  alone  decide  between  the  merits  of  similar  instruments  on  a 
point  of  this  kind ;  and  having  used  several  of  these  forceps,  that  which  I  have  found 
to  be  the  best,  and  one  which  I  am  disposed  to  recommend  to  you,  is  one  used  by 
Dr.  Beatty,  Professor  of  Midwifery  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  and 

described  by  him  in  the  *  Dublin  Journal,'  vol.  xxi These  measurements 

are  those  given  by  Dr.  Beatty,  but  the  instrument  which  is  in  my  possession,  and 
which  I  have  found  so  useful,  varies  a  little  from  this.  The  entire  length  is  11  i 
inches;  the  handle  4}  inches ;  blade  7 ;  greatest  breadth  between  the  blades  3  inches ; 
between  extreme  points  1^  inch.  To  this  instrument  I  have  added  a  shank  about 
1  inch  in  length,  when  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  them,  high  within  the  pelvic 
cavity.  It  is  right  to  state,  that  the  length  is  taken  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
extremity  of  the  nandle  to  the  extremity  of  the  curved  blade.  This  instrument  is 
well  calculated  for  that  operation,  which  I  have  described  as  being  intermediate 
between  the  operations  with  the  long  and  short  forceps — viz.,  when  the  head  is  in 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  without  touching  the  perineum.  When  the  head  is  resting 
on  the  perineum,  a  shorter  forceps  woidd  be  more  convenient ;  for  iustance,  that  of 
Dr.  Collins,  which  is  about  10  inches  in  length.  But  when  the  head  is  fixed  in  the 
brim,  the  forceps  of  Dr.  Radford,  having  unequal  blades,  appears  to  be  the  most 
suitable.  In  giving  you  this  account  of  an  instrument  of  so  much  importance  as  the 
forceps,  we  wisli  to  avoid  leading  you  into  what  seems  to  us  to  be  a  great  error — viz.,  a 
belier  that  by  mechanical  skill  in  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  a  great  deal  more 
can  be  accomplished  by  it  than  what  is  really  the  case.  Hence,  every  practitioner  has 
his  favourite  forceps,  and  no  little  boast  is  sometimes  made  of  the  deliveries  acconio 
plished  by  it.  But  we  would  beg  of  you  to  remember  that  Smellie  and  Denman, 
with  their  smaller  forceps,  had  as  much  success  as  Davis  and  Hamilton  with  their 
more  ingenious  instruments,  and  that  the  success  of  an  operation  depends  much 
more  upon  the  hands  that  use  the  forceps  than  on  the  instrument  itself."  (p.  222.) 
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Spantaneotis  Ewilution, — While  agreeing  witih  Gooch,  BaiDflbotham,  snd 
most  other  writers,  in  preferring,  as  a  general  rule,  Douglas's  to  Denman^a 
explanation  of  this  oecurrence,  regarding  the  action  that  takes  place  rather 
as  a  spontaneous  eocpvldon  than  evi^/uiion^  Dr.  Murphy,  from  his  £uth  in 
the  Hdelitj  of  Denman's  ohservatious,  and  from  what  he  has  himself  wit- 
nessed, feels  persuaded  that  this  evolution  does  sometimes  occur : 

"  I  have  met  with  cases  where  the  arm  presented,  and  occupied  the  os  uteri  com- 
pletely, but  afterwards  it  retreated,  and  the  breech  descended  in  its  place 

I  think  that  it  is  very  likely,  when  the  ehild  is  full-grown  and  living,  that  the 
shoulder,  in  the  intervals  of  the  pains,  mieht  gradually  leave  the  pelvis,  if  the  body 
was  forced  down  into  it  by  the  action  of  the  uterus."  (p.  292.) 

As  the  rule  for  interference  in  these  rare  cases,  he  recommends,  when  the 
action  of  the  uterus  is  powerful  and  the  hody  is  advancing,  that  the  case 
should  be  left  to  nature,  taking  great  care  to  support  the  di.stended  perineunL 
When  the  process  is  retarded,  he  would  pass  a  blunt  hook  over  the  body 
of  the  child  above  the  pelvis;  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  push  back 
the  child  in  order  to  get  at  the  feet. 

Uterine  HoemorrJiage, — This  part  of  his  subject  is  treated  with  great 
ability  by  Dr.  Murphy.  He  prefaces  its  consideration  by  a  description, 
illustrated  by  some  good  lithographs,  of  the  modem  researches  into  the 
uterine  and  placental  circulation ;  and  indee<l,  the  present  is  the  only  work 
on  midwifery  in  which  these  are  completely  set  forth.     He  says : 

"  On  a  question  of  so  much  difficulty,  and  one  which  has  been  so  much  mis- 
understooci,  I  have  preferred  giving  you  the  description  of  the  best  and  most  care- 
ful observers,  rather  than  my  own — to  adopt  their  language,  as  being  least  likely 
to  be  disputed.  These  quotations  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  is  a  portion  of 
the  placenta  in  direct  communication  with  the  uterine  vessels,  which  has  been 
described  by  Weber  as  a  rete  of  colossal  capillaries;  by  John  Hunter,  as  a  cavernous 
structure ;  and  by  Goodsir,  as  a  great  cavity  everywhere  traversed  and  intersected 
by  filamentous  prolongations  of  the  lining  membranes  of  the  uterine  veins ;  that  the 
maternal  blood  is  impelled  through  innumerable  uterine  arteries  into  the  great 
cavernous  cavity  of  the  placenta,  and,  having  supplied  the  necessary  nutriment  to 
the  foetal  blood,  flows  back  through  the  larse  oblique  canals  that  communicate  with, 
or  are  part  of,  the  uterine  veins ;  that  tnese  venous  canals  and  the  cavernous 
structure  are  composed  of  a  tissue  of  extreme  delicacy ;  and  lastly,  that  there  is  no 
direct  communication  between  this  maternal  circulation  of  the  placenta  and  that 
going  forward  in  the  foetus.  What,  then,  would  be  the  effect  if  this  vascular  con- 
nexion between  the  placenta  and  the  uterus  were  broken  tlux)ugh  ? — if  the 
placenta  were  partially  separated  from  the  uterus  ?  From  the  nature  of  this  in- 
jury the  torn  curlinff  arteries  might  not  pour  out  much  blood.  Any  haemorrhage 
must  arise  chiefly  Irom  the  broken  veins,  and  not,  recollect,  from  one,  but  f^wn 
both  of  the  divided  extremities.  There  are  thus  two  sources  from  which  blood 
escapes— 1st.  From  the  openings  that  communicate  with  the  rete  of  colossal  capil- 
laries, by  which  the  cavernous  structure  is  emptied  of  maternal  blood,  to  be  again 
filled  by  the  uterine  arteries.  This  may  therefore  be  considered  as  arterial 
hfemorrhage  of  the  uterus  through  the  placenta.  2 ad.  From  the  venous  orifices 
on  the  sunace  of  the  uterus.  The  matern^  blood  flows  from  both  extremities  of 
the  divided  veins :  in  the  former  instance,  in  a  direct  current  from  the  uterine 
arteries  through  the  cavernous  structure ;  in  the  latter,  by  re^reitation  from  the 
veins  of  the  uterus.  You  can  underbtand,  therefore,  not  only  the  possibility  but 
the  certainty  of  the  fact  wluch  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton  stated  many  vears  ago— 
which  Professor  Simpson  has  since,  with  so  much  ability,  confirmea,  but  wnich 
still  remains  an  enigma  to  perplex  some  writers  on  the  subject — ^you  can  uuder- 
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stand  whv,  vhen  the  placenta  ia  pariudly  detached  from  the  uteros,  blood  flows 
from  its  denuded  surface,  and  that  the  exposed  uterine  veins  ^r  sinuses,  as  they 
arc  called)  are  not  the  only  sources  of  uterine  h{Bmorrha|g;e.  When  that  viscus 
is  completely  separated  from  the  uterus,  and  its  connexion  with  these  arteries 
broken  off,  you  can  abo  perceive  that  blood  will  no  longer  flow  from  the  surface, 
and  the  only  blood  that  can  then  be  expressed  from  it  is  the  residue  lodged  in  the 
cayemous  stroctuxe."  (p.  305.) 

In  eases  of  hamorrfaage  from  partial  detachment  of  the  placenta,  its 
arrest  is  to  be  looked  for  from  the  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  cells  of  the 
carernous  structure,  and  the  closure  of  the  venous  orifices  by  the  agency  of 
uterine  contraction.  When  hsamorrhage  supervenes  upon  the  complete 
detachment  of  the  organ,  its  chief  source  is  the  venous  openings  of  the 
uterus,  and  our  object  is  to  induce  uterine  oontraotion.  By  the  aid  of  this, 
the  semilunar  or  falciform  projections,  formed  by  the  lining  membrane  of 
meeting  veins,  "  are  converted  into  valves,  and  where  numerous  short 
trunks  intersect  each  other,  the  decussation  of  these  valves  completely 
closes  the  oonmiunication  between  the  vessels."  To  this  explanation  of  the 
arrest  of  hsemorrhage  it  is  objected  that  there  may  be  relaxation  of  the 
uterus  without  haemorrhage,  and  haemorrhage  during  firm  contraction. 
Dr.  Murphy  observes,  in  reply,  that  while  haemorrhage  mtist  be  the  con- 
sequence of  eompiUte  relaxation,  it  need  not  occur  in  the  very  common 
case  of  partial  relaxation.  This  arises  from  (1),  a  slight  degree  of  con- 
traction sufl&cing  to  raise  the  fal(nfarm  valves  and  partially  to  close  the 
communication  between  the  different  trunks,  and  at  least  to  retard  the 
regurgitation  of  blood.  (2.)  ''The  current  of  the  uterine  circulation  is 
altered  in  direction  and  in  force.  The  arterial  blood  is  no  longer  dravm 
towards  the  cavernous  structure  of  the  placenta,  but  flows  into  the  inter- 
communicating branches  in  the  parietes  of  the  uterus.  The  current  of  the 
venous  blood  is  directed  much  more  rapidly  towards  the  great  central 
trunks  of  the  abdomen,  because  these  vessels  are  now  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus,  and  by  their  expansion  the  venous  blood  is 
drawn  more  strongly  from  the  terminal  branches  towards  the  central 
canals."  (3.)  The  venous  openings  are  frequently  flUed-up  by  fragments 
of  decidua,  by  broken  tufts  of  foetal  vessels  or  small  coagula,  which  act  with 
sufficient  power  as  plugs  when  the  circulation  is  not  directed  strongly 
towards  the  uterine  surface.  As  to  the  cases  of  haemorrhage  occurring  in 
spite  of  firm  contraction,  these  may  arise  from  retention  of  a  portion  of 
placenta,  slight  laceration  of  the  os  uteri,  and  analogous  circumstances — 
cases  which  are  clearly  exceptional,  and  in  nowise  contradictory  of  the  all> 
important  axiom,  that  ooTkitractiath  of  the  uterine  fbrea  is  the  esaential  means 
qf  arresting  tUerine  hasmorrhage. 

Dr.  Murphy^s  general  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  haemorrhage  need 
^ot  detain  us ;  but  his  observations  upon  the  employment  of  opium  and 
ergot  are  interesting.  In  respect  to  opium,  he  employs  it  largely — and 
we  think  wisely  so— in  midwifery  practice;  and  he  remarks  that  the  hesita- 
tion which  some  practitioners  manifest  in  resorting  to  it  in  haemorrhage, 
under  the  idea  that  its  sedative  action  may  prevent  uterine  contraction, 
arises  fiwm  their  overlooking  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system.  When 
tiie  nervous  irritability  is  unimpaired  or  increased,  a  very  small  dose  of 
opium  would  stimulate,  and  a  larger  one  would  exhibit  its  sedative  effects ; 
while,  when  the  irritability  is  destroyed,  and  the  uterus  sufiers  from  atony. 
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the  large  dose  only  acts  as  a  stimulus,  and  the  sedative  power  is  only 
manifested  when  the  nervous  energy  is  restored.  Thus,  in  extreme  flooding, 
half  a  drachm  of  laudanum  may  be  given  again  and  again  without  producing 
any  effect ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  nervous  influence  becomes  re-established, 
the  sedative  effect  of  the  drug  is  observed.  When  the  haemorrhage  is  not 
sufficient  to  impair  the  tone  of  the  uterus,  a  large  dose  may,  by  the  exertion 
of  sedative  influence,  prove  dangerous;  but  when  the  loss  is  great,  the  very 
same  dose  will  act  as  a  stimulant,  and  induce  contraction  of  the  oigan. 
The  cause  of  the  failure  of  ergot  in  extreme  flooding  also  may  arise  from  its 
misapplication ;  since,  in  order  that  it  may  act  on  the  uterus,  the  nervons 
system  must  retain  a  certain  amount  of  irritability.  When  this  is  exhausted, 
opium  is  the  most  powerful  stimulant,  and  ergot  is  inefficient;  while  the 
specific  action  of  the  latter  is  at  once  manifested,  if  employed  before  ex- 
haustion is  produced  or  after  it  is  removed.  "  Opium  is  therefore  of  the 
highest  value  in  saving  a  patient  from  the  consequences  of  extreme  flood- 
ing; ergot,  in  preventing  such  flooding  from  taking  place.  Both  remedies 
may  be  used  in  the  same  case,  but  one  can  never  supply  the  place  of  the 
other." 

In  treating  una/voidahle  Jiasmorrhctge,  attended  with  exhaustion.  Dr. 
Murphy  very  much  prefers  having  recourse  to  Dr.  Simpson's  plan  of 
artificial  separation  of  the  placenta,  to  turning;  and  thinks  this  last  opera- 
tion is  quite  unjustifiable,  on  Smellie's  plea  that  the  woman  must  not  die 
undelivered — the  very  attempt  to  prevent  her  doing  so  being,  in  fact, 
sometimes  the  cause  of  her  death.  His  rules  are  thus  summed  up — 1.  In 
cases  where  no  exhaustion  has  taken  place,  or  where  this  is  only  com- 
mencing, the  child  should  be  turned  and  delivered  the  moment  the  oe  is 
sufficiently  dilated  or  dilatable.  When  this  is  not  so,  the  placenta  should 
be  compressed  by  the  plug  and  by  the  discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii,  and 
other  means  employed  to  prevent  exhaustion,  until  delivery  is  practicable. 
2.  In  extreme  exhaustion,  turning  should  not  be  performed,  but  the  pla- 
centa should  be  separated,  and  the  child  left  undisturbed  until  decided 
reaction  takes  place.  3.  When  the  os  is  rigid,  means  should  be  employed 
to  compress  the  placenta  and  increase  the  action  of  the  uterus,  so  as  to  give 
time  for  the  dilatation  and  turning.  Should  exhausting  haemorrhage, 
however,  come  on  in  the  meantime,  the  placenta  should  be  removed,  rather 
than  the  hand  be  forced  into  the  uterus.  Adverting  to  some  additional 
examples  of  spontaneous  expulsion  of  the  placenta  taking  place  with  advan- 
tage to  the  mother.  Dr.  Murphy  observes : 

"  These  cases  are  only  small  additions  to  a  large  number  already  recorded  by 
Dr.  Simpson,  and  several  other  practitioners,  all  proving  that  Nature,  of  her  own 
accord,  sometimes  sacceeds  in  separating  the  placenta  from  the  cervix,  the  effect 
of  which  is,  the  cessation  of  haemorrhage,  and  generally  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 
We  have  seen,  also,  that  even  the  child  may  escape  under  such  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. If,  then,  it  be  true  that  the  natural  separation  of  the  placenta  arrests 
hiieraorrhage, — if  it  be  consistent  with  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
placenta  and  the  utero-placental  circulation  that  such  should  be  the  case, — and  if 
turning  the  child  is  proved  to  be  a  most  dangerous  operation  in  cases  attended 
with  extreme  exhaustion,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  think  tnat  the  artificial  geparth 
turn  of  the  placenta  in  these  cases — ^a  much  less  serious  operation,  a  mere  imitation 
of  nature — would  be  a  justifiable  practice,  and  one  tha^  hardly  merits  the  very 
severe  castigations  it  has  received  F    The  objection  may  perhaps*  occur  to  you,  tf 
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iieparation  of  the  placenta  be  safer  than  turning,  why  not  always  do  so  P  We 
would  reply^  that  although  safer  for  the  mother,  it  is  destructive  to  the  child ;  and 
our  practice  must  be  guided  by  the  same  principles  in  this  as  in  other  obstetric 
operations :  if  it  be  possible  to  save  both  mother  and  child  by  turning,  to  do  so ; 
but  if  we  have  any  doubt  about  the  mother's  safety,  not  to  hesitate  one  moment 
because  of  the  child.  Some  practitioners  will  not  scruple  to  destroy  the  child 
with  the  perforator,  when  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  mother's  safety.  Why,  then, 
should  we  hesitate,  in  the  present  instance,  to  sacrifice  the  child,  if  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  separation  of  the  placenta  will  arrest  the  haemorrhage  and  save  the  mother, 
especially  if  by  so  doing  we  avoid  exposing  her  to  the  shocK  of  so  dangerous  an 
operation  as  turning  in  extreme  exhaustion  ?  It  is  no  reply  to  this  argument  to 
say,  that  some  women  have  been  thus  delivered  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion,  and 
have  escaped.  I  only  ask  you  to  examine,  as  I  have  done,  the  records  of  midwtfery 
practice,  to  find  the  numbler  who  have  not  escaped,  but  who  have  lost  their  lives 
through  this  operation."  (p.  345.) 

Fiierperal  Convulsions. — Dr.  Murphy  treats  of  this  class  of  affections 
under  the  subdivisions  of  Sthenic  or  Hypersemic,  Asthenic  or  Ansemic, 
and  Hysterical  Convulsions — a  very  practical  arrangement,  as  indicating 
the  opposite  conditions  of  the  system  in  which  convulsive  phenomena  may 
be  exhibited,  and  the  very  different  treatment  which  these  require.  He 
exhibits  at  some  length  the  characters  which  distinguish  these  convulsions 
from  epileptic,  with  which  they  yet  have  so  striking  a  resemblance ;  and 
his  experience  accords  with  that  of  most  other  practitioners,  in  establishing 
the  rarity  of  puerperal  convulsions  in  persons  liable  to  epilepsy.  He  also 
believes  Dr.  Harasbotham  to  be  in  error  in  describing  the  hypersemic  con- 
vulsions as  a  form  of  apoplexy.  They  may  occur  without  any  apoplectic 
symptoms  taking  place,  and  may  terminate  fatally  without  exhibiting  any 
post-mortem  signs  of  its  occurrence.  It  is  true  that  in  certain  cases 
apoplexy  may  supervene  and  complicate  the  case,  and  render  it  far  more 
dangerous ;  but  the  two  affections  are  essentially  distinct.  Dr.  Murphy 
states  that  he  is  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  frequency  of  albuminuria  in 
this  affection  is  so  great  as.  is  stated  by  Lever  and  Simpson ;  but  if  he  has  no 
more  certain  evidence  of  its  absence  than  is  conveyed  in  this  passage — ''  In. 
the  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions  that  I  have  met  with,  the  majority  were 
strong,  healthy  young  women,  without  any  oedema,  who  did  not  impress 
me  with  the  idea  that  ^they  were  labouring  under  a  chronic  disease," — it 
is  obviously  of  little  worth,  being  purely  conjectural. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  of  immediate  delivery  in  hyperaemic  con- 
vulsions is  fully  entered  into  by  Dr.  Murphy,  and  decided  in  the  negative. 
He  does  not  object  to  the  application  of  the  forceps,  if  the  head  be  within 
reach,  and  room  sufficient ;  nor  to  that  of  the  perforator,  if  the  head  be 
impacted  and  the  child  dead ;  but  he  regards  perforating  the  head  or 
turning  the  child,  on  the  principle  that  it  must  at  once  under  all  circum- 
stances be  removed,  as  an  error.  Turning  is  espetially  objectionable, 
inducing,  as  it  does,  far  more  irritation  than  is  caused  by  the  presence  of 
the  child, — a  vaginal  examination  alone,  indeed,  frequently  sufficing  to  bring 
on  a  paroxysm.  The  history  of  cases  where  this  has  been  resorted  to,  shows 
that  the  fits  have  continued  afterwards,  and  that  fatal  results  have  been 
frequent.  Examined  statistically,  it  is  found  that  in  200  cases  of  puer- 
peral convulsions  occurring  in  British  practice,  100  were  delivered  by  the 
natural  efforts,  the  deaths  being  22,  or  about  1  in  4  J.     Of  35  delivered  by 
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the foroeps,  13,  or  1  in  8,  died;  and  of  43  delivered  by  tiie  cratdiety  18, 
or  I  in  4,  died ;  but  of  the  14  delivered  by  turning,  7,  or  1  in  S,  died. 
The  experience  of  the  Dublin  Hospital  strongly  corroborates  the  same 
views. 

By  the  term  ancsmic  or  asthenic  convulsions,  Dr.  Murphy  does  not  with 
to  indicate  the  convulsions  met  with  as  a  consequence  of  extreme  exbaoa- 
tion  from  hiemorrhage ;  but  those  due  to  a  deficiency  of  the  quality^as 
much  as  of  the  quantity  of  the  blood,  occurring  in  persons  debilitated  by 
poverty  and  privations,  in  whom  convulsions  may  occur  after  very  slight, 
or  even  without  any,  loss  of  blood.  He  observes  that  it  may  be  stated  as  a  rule, 
that  convulsions  occurring  prior  to  parturition  are  more  dangerous  than 
those  which  accompany  or  follow  it.  **  The  former  depend  upon  extraneous 
causes ;  the  latter  upon  the  uterus :  the  one  may  arise  with  women  who 
have  had  many  children ;  the  other  occur  almost  invariably  with  the  first 
child.  In  the  latter,  hypeneniia  is  the  most  prominent  constitutional 
symptom ;  in  the  latter,  there  is  every  evidence  that  the  constitution  is 
suffering  from  debilitating  causes.**  He  illustrates  these  observations  by 
referring  to  the  success  of  Dr.  Collins*  practice,  he  having  to  do  with 
robust  primiparse,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  late  I^r.  Bamsbotham 
amongst  the  poor  of  London.  It  is  obvious  that  while  depletion,  antimony, 
and  other  antiphlogistics  are  demanded  in  the  hypersemic  form  of  convul- 
sions, the  asthenic  form  calls  for  stimuli,  good  diet,  warm  purgatives^ 
counter-irritation,  and  opiates. 

Buptvare  of  the  Utenie. — Dr.  Murphy  makes  ample  reference  to  Vr, 
Traerk's  valuable  monograph  upon  this  subject,*  and  quite  agrees  with  him 
in  opinion,  that  the  administration  of  the  ergot  in  improper  cases  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  rupture  of  the  uterus.  He  also  dwells  upon  the  pcUhologioal 
conditions  of  the  uterus  giving  rise  to  the  accident,  believing  their  infiuenoe 
to  be  much  greater  than  is  usually  supposed.  While  at  the  Dublin  Hospital, 
he  watched  in  vain  for  rupture  of  the  uterus  in  cases  of  severe  labour  in 
contracted  pelvis,  and  was  surprised  to  find  it  in  others  in  which  no  mecha- 
nical cause  adequate  to  its  explanation  existed,  in  which  the  pains  perhaps 
were  feeble  and  inefficient,  or  in  which  there  was  no  sign  of  anything 
abnormal,  until  some  hours  after  delivery.  In  a  paper,  published  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  '  Dublin  Journal,*  he  drew  attention  to  the  morbid 
conditions  of  the  uterine  tissue  observed  in  these  cases ;  and  since  that  time 
Duparcque  and  various  other  writers  have  published  illustrative  observations. 
The  changed  condition  consists  in  some  cases  of  tliinning  or  partial 
atrophy,  and  in  others  of  various  degrees  of  softening  of  the  tissues  of  the 
organ,  with  the  exception  of  the  peritoneal,  which  usually  escapes.  This 
may  go  on  until  the  portion  affected  becomes  a  mere  putrilagej  and  such 
cases  are  especially  met  with  when  puerperal  fever  prevails. 

When  the  child  escapes  into  the  abdomen,  Dr.  Murphy  is  strongly 
of  opinion,  that  the  mother*s  safety  would  be  more  consulted  by  resorting 
to  the  Csesarean  section  for  its  removal,  than  by  attempting  to  bring  it 
back  through  the  aperture  in  the  uterus.  He  believes,  however,  ^at 
popular  prejudice  wouM  condemn,  and  probably  prevent,  resort  being  had 
to  this  means,  under  the  erroneous  idea  that  it  was  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endeavouring  to  save  the  child — for  the  mere  chance  of  doing  which 
Dr.  Muiphy  would  not  inculcate  its  performance. 
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Two  cb&ptere  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  an  aocoant  of  the  hiatoiy  and 
application  of  anaesthetic  agents ;  and  although,  of  course,  no  work  on  mid- 
wif^j  will  be  considered  complete  in  future  without  the  question  of  their 
employment  being  fully  considered,  we  scarcely  chink  that  there  is  any  neces- 
sity for  the  repetition  at  such  length  of  the  now  often-told  tale  of  the  history 
of  their  discovery.  We  need  not  here  advert  to  Dr.  Murphy's  enlightened 
and  favourable  opinions  respecting  the  employment  of  this  valuable  means  of 
abridging  suffering  and  facilitating  obstetric  manipulation,  as  he  has  already 
made  these  well  known  to  the  profession  in  separate  publications.  We 
may  state,  that  in  London  we  have  by  no  means  found  that  willingness  or 
desire  for  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  on  the  part  of  parturient  women, 
which  seems  to  prevail  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island;  and  have  been 
often  struck  with  the  indifference  and  decided  refusals  with  which  the  pro- 
position of  employing  it  has  been  met — ^the  objection  being  based,  in  many 
instances,  upon  what  we  must  regard  as  a  narrow  religious  view  of  the 
question.  It  seems  to  us,  that  while  in  the  case  of  obstetric  operations, 
or  of  suffering  beyond  ordinary  intensity,  the  practitioner  should  urge  its 
employment,  in  all  other  cases,  the  patient  having  been  made  aware  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  agent,  no  persuasion  should  be  used,  it  being  a  matter 
purely  for  her  own  consideration. 

The  portion  of  Dr.  Murphy's  work  which  relates  to  the  puerperal  state 
and  puerperal  diseases,  does  not  call  for  any  notice  on  our  part ;  and,  in 
our  estimation,  it  does  not  equal  the  former  part  in  clearness  and  practical 
utility.  The  description  given  of  the  different  forms  of  fever  and  inflam- 
ination,  affords  a  faithful  enough  reflex  of  what  is  known  upon  the  subject, 
but  is  diffuse,  and  wanting  in  graphic  power,  contrasting  in  this  respect 
disadvantageously  with  other  works  with  which  the  profession  is  familiar. 
We  think  that  the  class  of  pseudo-inflammatory  and  mimetic  affections, 
so  ably  described  by  Marshall  Hall,  is  insufliciently  characterized;  the  whole 
picture,  in  fact,  conveying  rather  an  idea  of  what  is  met  with  in  hospitals 
during  the  prevalence  of  epidemics,  than  in  ordinary  bedside  practice. 

We  hope,  however,  that  we  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  Dr. 
Murphy's  'Work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  obstetric  literature;  and 
with  his  habits  of  patient  investigation,  calm  inquiry,  and  determination  to 
submit  to  the  dictiates  of  authority  only  when  these  are  based  upon  a 
sufficiency  of  facts,  we  hope  ere  long  to  find  him  employing  the  oppor- 
tunities which  his  position  affords,  for  the  production  of  a  complete  treatise 
on  midwifery,  such  as  shall  at  once  take  its  place  as  a  standard  work. 

Art.  X. 

1,  Sketches  of  Brazil,  induding  New  Views  on  Tropic<d  and  European 

Fever,      By  Robert  Dundas,   M.D.,   Physician    to    the    Northern 
Hospital,  Liverpool,  &c. — London,  1852.     pp.  449. 

2.  Report  of  the  Cases  of  Fever  treated  in  the  Clinical  Wards  of  the  Royal 
Infimw/ry  during  the  Winter  Session  of  1851-2.  By  Professor  Bennett. 
('  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,'  April  and  June,  1852.) 

We  took  occasion,  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal,  to  review  at  some 
length  the  most  recent  views  which  had  been  published  on  the  important 
2(K-x.  -10 
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gubj€ct  of  the  continued  fevers.  We  need  searoel^  remind  our  readers, 
that  after  an  inyeetigmtion  as  full  and  as  impartial  as  we  eottld  make  of 
the  whole  question,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  gradual  progress 
of  inquiry  had  tended  to  make  it  extremelj  probable,  that  as  formeilj 
in  the  case  of  scarlet  ferer  and  measles,  so  now  in  the  case  of  these  00- 
called  continued  fevers,  diseases  entirely  distinct  in  their  oiigin,  progress^ 
and  sequelse,  and  therefore  arising  from  distinct  causes,  had  been  eon- 
founded  together.  This  opinion,  which  had  been  maintained  with  greater 
or  less  force  of  argument  by  many  writers,  was  especially  worked  ont  by 
Dr.  Jenner,  with  a  breadth  of  detail  and  accuracy  of  observation  which 
seemed  to  our  mind  absolutely  conclusiTC  of  the  question.  We  may  also 
say,  that,  as  far  as  considerable  opportunities  permitted,  we  had  ounelvoi 
tested  at  the  bedside  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Jenner's  observations,  and  bad 
become  convinced  of  their  entire  correctness  and  truth. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Dundas  has  been  partly  published  for  the  puipoee  of 
op])08iDg  this  view,  and  of  showing  that  ^  the  fevers  both  of  hot  and  cokl 
climates  are  identical,  and  differ  only  in  form  and  degree."  Although  the 
book  is  styled  '  Sketches  of  Brazil,'  it  is  only  to  a  limited  portion  that  the 
title  is  applicable;  a  great  part  of  the  book  being  occupied  with  a  geoeral 
discussion  on  the  causes  of  intermittents,  the  identity  or  non^identity  of 
fevers,  and  the  uses  of  quinine  in  the  treatment,  not  only  of  the  ieven 
usually  considered  to  be  of  malarious  origin,  but  of  those  which  are  preva- 
lent in  this  and  other  temperate  climates. 

The  lectures  by  Dr.  Bennett  were  delivered  to  his  clinical  class  at  Edin> 
burgh,  and  are,  like  everything  else  from  the  same  hand,  noted  for  clear- 
ness, precision,  and  force.  He,  with  Dr.  Dundas,  affirms  the  negatiye  of 
the  proposition  we  argued,  and  believes  that  continued  fevers  are  one  and 
indivisible. 

The  question  is  one  of  extreme  importance  as  regards  therapeoticB,  and 
we  therefore  return  to  it  on  the  present  occasion.  Passing  over  Dr.  Don- 
das*8  opinions  about  malarious  fevers,  with  a  simple  statement  that  we  do 
not  agree  with  him,  we  shall  notice  what  arguments  our  two  writers  have 
adduced  in  support  of  their  position,  and  in  opposition  to  ours. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  observe,  that  the  only  method  of  deciding  a 
question  of  this  kind,  is  by  noting  as  accurately  as  possible  the  symptoms 
of  the  diseases  supposed  to  be  dissimilar,  and  of  observii^  whether  in  their 
kind,  their  order  of  succession,  and  thdr  consequences,  the  varieties  presented 
are  merely  deviations  in  one  or  another  direction  from  a  single  standard, 
or  whether  they  are  so  different  as  to  point  to  two  different  causes.  Symp- 
toms are  the  indications  of  an  agent  or  of  agencies,  destroying  the  health 
of  some  portion  of  the  body;  except  from  these  symptoms,  we  know 
nothing,  in  many  oases,  about  the  agent;  we  can,  in  many  cases,  neither 
see  it,  nor  weigh  it,  nor  test  it;  we  know  it  only  by  its  results.  When  we 
find  a  certain  number  of  symptoms  succeeding  each  other  in  a  given  order, 
and  observe  the  same  succession  constantly,  we  infer  that  a  special  cause 
produces  them,  as  a  constantly  repeated  order  cannot  be  accidental.  By 
symptoms,  in  fact,  we  reason  back  to  causes,  and  the  department  of  symp- 
tomatology is  necessarily  the  foundation  of  practical  medicine.  We  cannot 
understand,  then,  what  Dr.  Dundas  wishes  to  imply  by  the  follovring  aen- 
tence :  — "  No  practical  physician  will  admit  that  ^mptoms  akine  are 
sufficient  to  just^  a  distinct  clasofication  of  fevers."  (p.  26,) 
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Why,  it  is  by  symptoms  alone  that  we  separate  smidlpox  from  scarlet^ 
fever,  or  ague  from  plague.  It  is  by  symptoms,  arranged  according  to 
their  kind  and  the  observed  order  of  their  manifestation,  that  what  we 
term  diseases  are  formed.  If  symptoms  are  not  different,  there  cannot  be 
two  diseases;  if  s3rmptom8  are  different,  fundamentally  different,  there 
eannot  be  less  than  two  diseases. 

It  was  by  a  consideration  of  symptoms,  coupled  with  the  examination 
into  the  anatomical  changes  coincident  with  the  manifestation  of  these 
eymptoms,  that  we  deemed  it  necessary  to  assume  that  three  special  causes 
Are  active  in  producing  what  used  to  be  called  the  continued  fever  of  this 
country ;  that  each  pf  these  causes  gives  rise  to  symptoms  entirely  different 
from  those  produced  by  either  of  the  other  two  causes ;  and  that,  as  might 
have  been  implied,  the  post-mortem  appearances  are,  like  the  symptoms, 
different  in  each  of  the  three  cases. 

To  answer  the  argument  we  brought  forward,  there  are  bat  two  methods. 
It  must  be  contended,  either  that  the  symptoms  are  not  different,  or  that, 
bein^  different,  they  are  not  yet  so  different  as  not  to  own  a  common  cause. 
The  latter  argument  is  that  usually  adopted.  The  variations  of  continued 
fiever  are  so  n^^torious,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  the  differences  in  symp- 
toms; it  has  been  contended,  however,  by  those  who  assert  the  unity  of 
fever,  that  these  differences  are  not  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  influence  of  age,  sex,  constitution,  modes  of 
life,  and  peculiarities  of  atmosphere  and  climate. 

We,  and  those  who  think  with  us,  affirm,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
differences  in  symptoms  of  continued  fevers  are  so  extreme,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  suppose  that  any  modifications  in  the  action  of  a  single  agent 
oould  produce  them.  In  order  to  bring  out  this  fact  clearly,  we  described, 
in  the  article  before  referred  to,  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  which  has  been 
observed  with  accuracy  only  within  the  last  ten  years,  although  it  has  been 
prevalent,  from  time  to  time,  for  many  centuries.  The  kind  and  order  of 
the  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  so  remarkable,  that  no  one  who  has  ever 
observed  it  has  doubted  but  that  its  cause  must  be  essentially  different 
from  other  morbific  agents.  The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Scotch 
physicians  who  have  principally  observed  this  disease,  combined  with  the 
experience  of  other  countries,  appeared  to  us  so  conclusive,  that  we  had 
no  hesitation  in  separating  it,  and  in  believing  that  the  so-called  ''  relapsing 
fever'*  is  a  disease  aui  generis^  and  as  different  from  the  diseases  with 
which  it  was  formerly  confounded,  as  small-pox  is  from  measles.  This 
conclusion  we  believe  to  be  incontestably  true;  the  amount  of  evidence  in 
its  support  is  overwhelming;  and  until  a  series  of  cases  are  recorded,  suffi- 
cient to  connterbalance  the  observations  of  Cormack,  Wardell,  Halliday, 
'  Douglas,  and  others,  we  must  keep  to  our  own  opinion.  The  question  as 
regards  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  is  more  difficult;  but  even  here,  the 
careful  observations  of  Jenner,  by  far  the  most  complete  that  have  ever 
been  made,  coupled  with  the  numerous  more  or  less  accurate  researches 
which  corroborate  them,  are,  to  our  mind,  decisive  of  the  point. 

Let  us,  however,  inquire  what  Drs.  Dundas  and  Bennett  have  to  say  on 
this  subject.  The  following  extracts  express  fully  the  opinion  of  the  firet 
author,  and  at  the  same  time  present  all  the  evidence  on  the  point  which 
•we .find. in  his  book: 
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"  The  greater  nitmber  of  the  distinctions  in  the  symptoms  attempted  to  be  esta- 
blished between  these  fevers,  are  obviously  either  trivial  or  visionary,  distinctions 
without  a  difference ;  end  however  broadly  they  may  be  defined  in  the  closet,  I 
have  never  yet  met  with  a  physician  who  could  conclusively  verify  them  at  the 
bedside  of  the  patient."  (!)  (p.  23.) 

This  extraordinary  statement  needs  no  contradiction ;  but  we  may  refer 
Dr.  Dundas  to  some  future  extracts  from  Dr.  Bennett's  lectures  on  ibis 
point.  As  Dr.  Bennett  agrees  with  him  to  some  extent,  he  will  be  more 
likely  to  accept  his  opinion  than  ours. 

Dr.  Dundas  continues : 

"  As  regards  the  character  of  the  eruption,  so  constantly  insisted  on,  nothing, 
I  believe,  can  be  more  fallacious ;  for  I  have  myself  more  than  once  witnessed  every 
variety  of  eruption  pretty  distinctly  marked  in  the  same  patient  at  one  period  or 
other  of  his  disease ;  ana  practitioners  who  have  seen  mucn  of  tropical  fevers,  must 
have  observed  the  occasional  appearance  of  all  the  eruptions  commonly  deemed 
pathognomonic  of  special  forms  of  European  fever."  (p.  23.) 

This  statement  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence  in  the  book,  and  we 
can  only  say,  that  it  is  opposed  to  all  the  accurate  observations  we  hare 
been  able  to  gather  from  the  best  writers  on  tropical  fevei^.  Dr.  Dundas 
remarks,  in  a  short  paper  published  in  the  '  London  Journal  of  Medicine,' 
in  answer  to  one  of  his  reviewers,  who  stated  that  eruptions  were  not  seen 
in  tropical  fevers,  that  every  practitioner  must  have  seen  mulberry- 
coloured  spots  passing  into  the  petechial."  This  observation  perhaps  gives 
us  a  clue  to  the  difference  of  opinion.  Dr.  Dundas  considers  petechite  aa 
an  eruption.  But  of  late  years,  petechise,  that  is,  haemorrhage  into  the 
skin,  have  been  separated  from  true  eruptions, — that  is  to  say,  from  pecu- 
liar congestions  of,  and  exudations  into,  the  skin.  Haemorrhages — ^i.e., 
petechise,  may  occur  in  all  diseases ;  in  relapsing  typhoid  or  in  typhos 
fevers,  in  small-pox,  in  pneumonia,  in  yellow  fever,  in  influenza,  <b;c. ;  there 
13  nothing  specific  about  petechias ;  they  show  only  an  haemorrhagic  ten- 
dency, and  point,  not  to  a  special  affection,  but  to  a  particular  condition 
of  the  blood  and  solids  which  may  come  on  in  the  course  of  any  exhausting 
disease.  If  Dr.  Dundas  asserts  simply  that  petechise  will  occur  in  the 
marsh  fevers  of  the  tropics,  every  one  will  agree  with  him ;  but  if  he  asseits 
that  the  "  rose-spots"  of  the  Parisian  fever,  or  the  measly  eruption  of  the 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  fever,  will  appear  in  a  congestive  remittent, 
he  must  adduce  his  evidence  at  length.  No  one  can  accept  his  simple 
assertion. 

At  a  later  page.  Dr.  Dundas  thus  writes : 

"  It  is  furthermore  obvious,  on  the  most  cursory  observation,  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  fever  as  a  disease  has,  in  the  generality  of  instances,  been  drawn  for  certain 
localities,  and  not  from  the  whole  group  of  febrile  diseases,  as  witnessed  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  The  typhus  fever  of  this  country  is  superseded  by  the  bilious 
remittent  and  intermittent  m  southern  climates,  by  the  plague  in  the  Levant,  and 
by  the  yellow  fever  in  the  tropics.  Each  of  these  maladies,  under  the  special 
influence  of  climate,  temperament,  different  modes  of  living,  and  numerous  other 
agencies,  affects  certain  peculiarities  in  its  progress ;  but  they  are  all  distinctly 
impressed  by  the  phenomena  universally  characteristic  of  fever  as  a  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  every  clime."  (p.  269.) 

We  heartily  wish  that  the  term  fever  could  be  laid  aside  altogether  as 
applied  to  specific  disease,  and  could  be  used  only  to  express  the  presence 
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of  certain  symptoms,  such  as  increased  heat^  quickened  pulse^  &c,y  which 
may  occur  in  numerous  morbid  states.  The  term  appears  to  be  continually 
leading  men  astray.  A  disease  which  kills  in  three  days,  with  black 
vomiting  and  yellow  skin,  and  which  cannot  be  seen  with  the  thermometer 
below  70°,  is  to  be  confounded  with  a  disease  which  runs  on  for  thirty 
days,  has  only  a  few  pale-red  spots  for  eruption,  and  can  prevail  when  the 
thermometer  is  at  30^, — simply  because  this  term  "  fever''  has  been  unfor- 
tunately applied  to  both  of  them.  Against  this  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
certain  diseases,  which  are  wide  asunder  as  the  equator  from  the  poles,  but 
yet  happen  to  have,  in  common,  not  only  with  themselves,  but  with  hun- 
dreds of  other  diseases,  certain  febrile  symptoms,  we  have  frequently 
protested.  If  such  a  doctrine  be  true — ^if  a  single  agent  can  produce  such 
diiferent  diseases  as  a  congestive  remittent  and  a  Parisian  typhoid  fever, — 
farewell  to  all  certainty  in  medicine.  The  observation  of  one  hour  is 
destroyed  by  the  observation  of  the  next;  and  it  would  be  about  as  useful 
to  register  the  symptoms  of  a  disease,  as  to  note  the  various  ripples  on 
the  stream  which  from  moment  to  moment  the  shifting  wind  produces. 

Dr.  Dundas's  opinions  go,  then,  to  the  length  of  affirming  the  identity  of 
all  those  diseases,  in  hot  and  cold  climates,  which  are  called  fevers.  Into 
such  a  question  as  this  we  cannot  be  expected  to  enter.  We  might,  with 
as  much  truth,  argue  that  the  coinage  of  all  countries  is  the  same,  and  that 
the  cowry  of  the  Hindoo  is  the  same  thing  as  the  guinea  of  the  Englishman, 
only  changed  a  little  by  a  rice  diet  and  an  abstemious  beverage.  The  real 
question  we  would  debate  is,  whether  the  so-called  fevers  of  cold  climates 
are  identical  or  not,  and  not  whether  they  are  identical  with  those  of  warm 
countries.  To  answer  this  question,  we  find  in  Dr.  Dundas's  book  nothing 
beyond  the  three  sentences  we  have  quoted  above,  and  two  or  three  others 
which  have  the  same  meaning.  We  are  satisfied  that  these  sentences 
should  stand  on  their  own  merits,  and  make  what  converts  they  can ;  and 
we  shall  pass  on  to  examine  the  views  professed  by  Dr.  Bennett  on  this 
important  subject. 

"  I  a^ree,"  says  Dr.  Bennett,  "  with  those  wLo  consider  continued  fever  as  an 
essential  disease,  dependent  on  some  unknown  constitution  of  the  blood,  and 
occasionally  accompanied  or  followed  by  various  local  lesions  of  the  cranial,  thoracic, 
or  abdominal  viscera,  and  vrith  various  eruptions  of  the  skin."  (p.  352.) 

After  remarking  on  the  question  of  the  identity  or  dissimilarity  of 
continued  fevers,  Dr.  Bennett  continues : 

"  Any  one  who  studies  fever,  first  in  this  city  and  afterwards  in  Paris,  will  soon 
convince  himself  that  there  arc  at  least  two  predominant  kinds  of  fever — the  one 
called  by  us  tophus,  the  other  called  by  the  French  typhoid — ^that  is,  resembhng 
typhus.  Again,  those  who  have  studied  fever  in  Edinburgh  for  the  last  twelve 
years  consecutively,  are  aware  that  every  now  and  then  a  form  of  the  disease  is 
prevalent,  which  runs  a  short  course,  but  has  a  tendency  to  relapse  at  pretty 
regular  periods.  Lastly,  there  is  in  fever,  as  in  most  other  diseases,  a  kind 
which  is  vexy  slight  and  soon  ceases — a  so-called  febricula.  Every  practical  phy- 
sician is  acquainted  with  these  forms  of  fever."  (p.  352.) 

We  commend  this  last  sentence  to  Dr.  Dundas^s  consideration;  in 
Dr  Bennett  he  will  find  a  physician  "  who  can  conclusively  verify  these 
distinctions  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient." 

Dr.  Bennett^  then,  practically  proves  that  he  has  made  these  distinctions, 
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by  dividing  his  cases  (19  in  number)  into  4  sections — ^viz ,  febriculai  4^ 
relapsing,  1;  typhoid,  3;  and  typhus,  11. 

So  far  Dr.  Bennett's  experience  would  seem  to  be  altogether  opposed  to 
the  views  of  Dr.  Dundas,  and  to  be  in  favour  of  the  non-identity  of  these 
forms  of  fever.  He  not  only  separates  them  at  the  bedside,  but  he  fintk  it 
convenient  to  use  different  terms  to  apply  to  each  form.  He  uses  the  words 
typhus,  typhoid,  and  relapsing  fever,  in  the  same  senAC  that  we  do,  with 
the  same  precision,  and  the  same  certainty. 

As  regards,  also,  the  experience  of  the  Edinburgh  wards  for  1851,  that 
of  two  is  in  favour  of  the  non-identity,  since,  in  the  nineteen  cases  onder 
Dr.  Bennett's  care,  no  difficulty  has  been  found  in  assigning  to  each  case  its 
proper  position.  Yet  Dr.  Bennett  does  not  believe  that  the  doctrine  of 
non-identity  has  yet  been  satisfactorily  made  out.  How  is  thist  Turning 
to  the  June  number  of  the  '  Monthly  Journal,*  we  find  that  Dr.  Bennett^ 
argument  for  their  identity  assumes  the  following  form.  We  give  ^le 
extract  in  full,  as  we  are  afraid  lest  by  abridging  it  w«  might  fail  in  giting 
every  point  its  due  weight.  After  a  brief  history  of  each  case,  Dr.  Bennett 
proceeds : 

**  DiagtiosU  of  Continued  Fevers. — On  reviewing  the  nineteen  cases  of  con- 
tinued fever  embraced  in  this  report,  with  a  view  of  determining  how  far  we  -aie 
enabled  to  distinguish  its  varieties  at  an  early  period,  it  will,  I  think,  af^eu*  that 
this  is  impossible.  If  there  he  any  fact  connected  with  the  disease  better  ftste- 
blished  than  another,  it  is,  that  at  the  outset  we  are  unable  to  determine  whetJi^ 
any  given  case  will  turn  out  to  be  a  febricula  or  a  typhus,  a  rel^sing  or  a  typhoid 
fever.  If  jou  stud;^  carefully  the  symptoms  presented  by  cases  3,  5,  o,  and 
11»  you  will  be  satisfied  of  this.  We  may,  mdeed,  when  acquainted  with  the 
prevaUing  type  of  an  epidemic,  often  be  led  to  guess,  with  more  or  less  correctness, 
as  to  its  probable  cause,  but  exactitude  is  impossible.  Should  the  fever  cease  on 
the  seventh  day,  then  it  may  be  febricula,  or  relapsing  fever.  The  latter  is  deter- 
mined by  the  return  of  the  disease ;  but  I  know  of  no  circumstance,  beyond  the 
tvpe  of  the  epidemic,  which  can  lead  us  to  predict  that  event.  On  the  other  band, 
should  the  fever  continue  beyond  the  seventh  day,  then  we  have  to  do  with  typhus, 
or  the  typhoid  form.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  means  of 
distinguisning  these  varieties  bjr  means  of  the  eruption  or  of  the  abdominal  symp> 
toms,  I  believe  that  in  practice  it  will  be  found  to  he  impossible  before  the  twenty- 
first  day.  We  have  seen  in  the  three  cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  have  fallen 
under  our  observation,  that  no  eruption  existed  in  any  of  them.  With  regard  to 
the  ten  (eleven?)  cases  of  typhus  fever,  also,  in  ^yt  there  was  no  emptien;  in 
three  there  were  rose-spots;  m  one  a  mulbeny  or  measly  eruption;  and  in  one 
petechife.  Then,  with  regard  to  diarrhoea,  it  is  only  symptomatic  of  typhoid  fever 
after  the  fourteenth  day.  Thus,  in  case  6  it  first  appealed  on  the  twenty-eighth 
day;  and  in  case  7  on  the  fifteenth.  In  case  8,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said 4o 
have  been  present  from  the  first.  From  all  these  considerations,  the  distinctioiia 
which  have  been  made  out  between  the  various  forms  of  fever,  are  for  the  viasi 
part  retrospective,  and  can  only  be  determined  in  the  advanoed  stages*. 

"  The  same  arguments  whi'h  apply  to  the  uncertainty  of  diagnosis,  may  be  nined 
against  the  general  doctrine  that  these  forms  of  fever  are  dependtrnt  upon  sepa^^ 
poisons,  run  a  distinct  course,  and  are  governed  by  laws  as  distinct  as  those  w^i||ch 
regulate  the  various  kinds  of  eruptive  fevers.  Without  denying  the  existence  of 
various  kinds  of  continued  fever,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  doctrine  has  not  oeen 
established."  (pp.  564,  665.) 

If  we  examine,  one  by  one,  the  arguments  advanced  in  this  passage^  we 
find  them  to  be  as  follow : 

1.  The  supposed  dissimihr  fevers  ccmnot  be  distinguished  in  the  eaHy 
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•Ici^ey.  Tbis  is  no  more  tban  might  be  said  of  fiftjy  severe  diseases^  were  it 
true ;  but  we  believe  that  in  many  cases  they  can  be  distinguished  even 
within  the  first  five  days;  but  whether  they  can  or  cannot,  is  of  no  real 
<»>n8equenee  as  regards  their  identity. 

.  2.  Tki  DiHincUan  betv?een  these  Fevers  must  he  Retrospective.  — We  doubt 
tiitis;  but  admitting  it,  the  distinction  would  not  be  the  less  real. 

3.  The  Fniptions  are  not  Dia^fnoslic, — Now  this  would  be  a  well- 
founded  objection.  In  typhus  fever,  although  the  eruption  is  not  present 
in  every  ease,  it  was  present  in  89-5  per  cent  of  Dr.  Jennei^s  patients,  and 
is  almost  invariably  present  in  persons  over  twenty-five.  Its  absence,  there- 
fore, in  any  particular  case  after  the  seventh  day,  is  a  strong  argument 
against  the  diagnosis  of  typhus.  Now,  Dr.  Bennett  says  it  was  absent  in 
d  cases  out  of  11 — ^namely,  cases  1,  2,  6,  7,  and  11.*  On  reference  to 
.these  cases^  we  find  that  case  2  was  in  a  man  aged  21 ;  case  6  was  a  man 
Aged  20 ;  and  case  1 1  was  a  girl  aged  20.  In  these  3  cases,  then,  it  is 
possible  that  the  eruption  may  have  been  absent,  simply  on  account  of  the 
^  youth  of  the  patient.  In  case  1  the  diagnosis  of  typhus  fever  may  be  ques- 
tioned. It  may  have  been  a  cerebral  disease.  Four  days  after  admission, 
^ter  vague  symptoms  of  pyrexia,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  vomiting,  the 
patient  had  a  convulsive  attack ;  on  the  next  day  there  was  confusion  of 
intelleot;  and  two  days  afterwards,  paralysis;  tiie  patient  died,  and  no 
autopsy  was  obtained.  Dr.  Bennett  considered  it  typhus  with  cerebral 
complication,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  assert  that  it  was  not  so;  but  we  hold 
that,  as  reported,  we  have  some  grounds  for  a  contrary  diagnosis.  Case  7 
was  in  a  man  aged  43.  It  is  so  briefly  reported  (eight  lines),  that  we  do 
not  know  what  to  say  about  it;  as  the  man  had  pneumonia  of  the  left  lung, 
b  there  not  a  possibility  that  it  may  not  have  been  typhus,  but  merely 
pneumonic  pyrexia? 

We  would  unquestioningly  receive  Dr.  Bennett's  opinons  as  to  these  cases, 
did  we  not  feel  that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  every  one  must  judge  for  him- 
self, from  the  evidence  that  is  put  before  him.  In  the  present  day,  if  Hip- 
pocrates were  to  announce  some  medical  dogma,  we  should  ask  him  for  his 
proof;  and  none  of  his  followers,  however  eminent  and  justly  celebrated,  can 
claim  to  be  otherwise  treated.  We  could  have  wished  that  Dr.  Bennett 
had  communicated  his  cases  in  full,  as  that  would  have  removed  all  doubt. 

We  hold,  then,  that  of  these  5  cases,  3  were  in  persons  under  the  age 
when  eruption  is  always  present,  and  in  the  other  2  the  diagnosis  may  be 
questioned. 

Dr.  Bennett,  then,  states  that  in  3  other  cases  of  typhns  (cases  3, 
5,  and  9)  there  were  rose-spots.  In  case  3,  the  only  note  of  eruption  is, 
that  on  the  fourteenth  day  there  was  "  marked  eruption  over  chest  and 
abdomen.''  Now,  the  rose-spots  of  typhoid  fever  are  usually  few  and 
ficattered,  but  the  early  typhus  rash,  which  for  a  day  or  two  often  resembles 
the  rose-spots,  is  frequently  marked  over  the  chest  and  abdomen.  No 
farther  note  is  made  on  the  eruption.  In  case  5  the  rash  is  thus  noticed* 
'^Rose-coloured  exanthematous  spots  appeared  on  the  chest  and  arms." 
Now,  the  rose-spots  of  typhoid  fever  could  never  be  called  "  exan- 
thematous*' in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  here.  In  the  commentary 
on  this  case,  we  are  told  "  the  eruption  here  presented  rose-coloured  spots 
*  We  take  the  numben  as  tbey  are  given  witb  the  casea. 
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at  the  commenceinent,  becoming  darker  afterwards/'  This  is  the  ordinaty 
course  of  things  in  typhus,  but  never  occurs  in  typhoid  feyer;  and  this 
remark  proves  to  us,  that  although  called  rosenspots,  this  was  the  true 
typhus  exanthem.  In  the  last  case  (9)  the  eruption  is  thus  noted : — **  Rose- 
coloured  elliptical  spots  scattered  over  the  abdomen  and  chest  appeared 
this  morning;  they  are  of  mulberry  colour  on  the  arms."  This,  evidently 
from  its  profusion,  and  from  the  colour  on  the  arms,  was  the  typhus  nsh, 
light  coloured,  as  it  often  is  at  the  commencement. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  hypercritical  on  Dr.  Bennett's  evidence,  but  it  k 
absolutely  necessary  to  examine  closely  all  the  facts  that  are  brought  for- 
ward  on  this  point;  and  Dr.  Bennett  himself  would,  we  are  sure,  l>e  the 
first  to  wish  his  statements  to  be  sifted  and  canvassed  as  closely  as  posaibla 

In  the  3  cases  of  typhoid  fever  recorded,  "  no  eruption,"  says  Dr.  Bennett, 
"  existed  in  any.**  As  the  rose-spots  only  apjtear  in  eighty-five  per  oent., 
it  is  not  impossible  that  they  might  have  been  absent  in  these  3  c<niae> 
cutively,  and  may  have  been  present  in  the  15  next.  It  appetuis,  howevw, 
that  in  one  case — a  fatal  one — the  patient  came  in  with  perforation  at  the 
end  of  the  disease,  and  died  in  two  days.  Dr.  Bennett  says,  in  his  account 
of  the  case,  that  *'  the  captain  of  the  vessel*'  (the  boy  was  a  sailor)  ''  had 
observed  no  eruption  on  the  skin ;  but  of  course  his  information  on  such  a 
point  is  of  no  great  value.**  (p.  357.) 

Therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  there  were  only  two  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
without  eruption,  as  of  course  the  negative  evidence  of  a  non-profeasionai 
person  in  the  case  of  rose- spots  is  inadmissible,  and  the  patient  may  have 
hnd  the  spots  before  his  admission  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  diseasew 

To  sum  up,  then,  our  conclusions,  we  may  say,  that  in  2  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  and  in  3  of  typhus  the  eruption  was  absent ;  in  2  cases  of  presumed 
typhus  the  diagnosis  may  be  questioned;  in  3  cases  of  typhus,  said  to  hove 
*^  rose-spots/*  it  may  be  almost  certainly  concluded,  that  the  spots  were  not 
the  true  "  rose-spots"  of  typhoid  fever,  but  the  early  rose-coloured  stage 
of  the  "  mulberry  rash."  So  far,  in  fact,  from  Dr.  Bennett's  cases  invali- 
dating the  diagnosis  from  the  eruption  when  present,  they  may  be  held  to 
confirm  it. 

The  Diarrhcsa  is  only  symptomatic  of  Typhoid  Fever  after  the  Four- 
teenth  day. — This  statement  is  so  opposed  to  all  ordinary  experience,  that 
we  are  unable  to  receive  it,  especially  as  it  would  appear  to  be  made  merely 
from  the  observation  of  two  cases.  Of  40  cases  mentioned  by  Louis,* 
22  had  diarrhoea  from  the  first  day;  18  between  the  third  and  ninth  days; 
6  between  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  days;  and  3  hod  no  diarrhoea 
throughout.  Dr.  Jenner  states  that  the  diarrhoea,  if  it  be  not  initiatory, 
commences  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  days.f  The  experience  of  most 
practitioners  in  this  metropolis  would,  we  fancy,  be  in  acoordanoe  with  this. 
Tlie  question  of  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  the  fevers  of  cold  coun^ 
tries,  appears  to  us  to  be  in  this  position.  Very  strong  evidence  has  been 
brought  forward  by  the  advocates  of  the  non-identity,  which  must  be  met 
by  evidence  equally  stringent  on  the  other  side.  A  series  of  observations^ 
proving  that  the  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  can  exist  with  intestinal  lesion, 
and  that  the  symptoms  of  typhus  fever  can  exist  with  typhoid  depostC  in 
Peyer's   patches,  is  the  only  plan  by  which  the  observations  of  Louis^ 

»    Fierre  Typhoide,  2n<l  edit.,  vol.  I.  p.  430.  f  Mtdlc«l  Tlmeft,  I6S0,  p.  -ISS. 
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VaUeixy  Oerhard,  Stewart,  and  Jenner,  can  be  answered.  Dr.  Bennett  haa 
Been  this,  and  has  acted  to  a  certain  extent  upon  it ;  but  his  cases  are 
reported  so  very  briefly,  that  they  are  of  little  use.  So  far  as  they  go, 
they  do  not  appear  to  us  to  make  out  any  case  against  the  doctrines  of 
Dr.  Jenner. 

The  last  argument  which  has  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  identity  of 
all  fevers,  not  only  of  cold,  but  of  hot  climates,  is,  that  they  wre  all  equally 
curaJble  by  quinine.  Dr.  Dundas,  who  has  brought  forward  and  supported 
this  doctrine,  lays  great  stress  upon  it,  and  believes  also  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  an  important  change  of  practice. 

Experience  only  can  decide  a  point  of  this  kind ;  and  if  it  should  turn 
out  that  quinine  will  cure  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  as  readily  as  it  will 
ague,  then  we  admit  that  it  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  an  argument, 
though  not  a  decisive  one,  for  the  identity  of  these  diseases.  The  practical 
point  that  quinine  would  cure  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  would,  however, 
apart  from  all  question  of  identity  or  diversity,  be  a  discovery  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

Dr.  Dundas  states,  that  if  quinine  be  used  at  the  commencement  of  con- 
tinued fever,  in  doses  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  every  two  hours,  the  disease 
will  be  arrested  *'  in  the  great  majority  of  cases."  Should  the  urgent 
symptoms,  however,  persist,  the  quinine  must  be  suspended,  and  after 
seven  or  eight  hours,  small  and  repeated  doses  of  tartar-emetic  should  be 
given  to  full  vomiting.  The  patient  should  then  be  allowed  to  rest  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  quinine  then  re-administered.  In  support  of 
this.  Dr.  Dundas  relates  various  cases  treated  by  himself  Dr.  Scott,  Dr. 
Gk>olden,  Mr.  Eddowes,  Mr.  Hine,  <!bc.  The  improvement  in  some  of  these 
cases  would  appear  to  have  been  marvellous.  Take  the  following  as  an 
illustration : 

"  Cask  1. — Cornelius  Vincent,  aged  26,  admitted  under  Dr.  Dandas. 

"  Oct.  3rd. — Has  been  ill  ten  days.  Present  state :  Severe  headacUe,  anxious 
countenance ;  slight  delirium ;  skin  hot  and  dry ;  tonj^ue  black,  dry,  and  furred ; 
teeth  covered  with  sordca ;  thirst ;  urine  scanty  and  high-coloured ;  bowels  open  J 
pain  of  abdomen  on  pressure,  pulse,  100;  respirations,  28.  Ten  grains  of  aisul- 
phate  of  quinine  every  second  hour. 

"  Oct.  4th. — Convalesrent.  The  pain  in  the  head  and  the  delirium  have  ceased ; 
tlie  abdomen  is  less  tender ;  the  heat  of  skin  diminished ;  the  tongue  clean  and 
moist ;  pulse,  90 ;  respirations,  24.  Infusion  of  quassia,  Jiij  three  times  daily. 
!No  farther  treatment  was  resorted  to,  and  from  this  date  he  rapidly  gained  strength^ 
and  was  disdiarged  well  on  the  11th  Octob^."  (pp.  403,  404.) 

If  this  were  truly  a  case  of  typhus,  the  improvement  was  most  remark- 
able; but  we  could  have  wished  it  had  been  detailed  more  at  length.  All 
Dn  Dundas^B  eases  are  so  sketchy  as  really  to  be  almost  worthless.  In 
the  present  day,  medical  men  toiU  judge  for  themselves,  by  demanding 
a  proper  detail  of  symptoms,  as  to  the  efficacy,  or  otherwise,  of  a  particular 
mode  of  treatment.  In  every  case  the  symptoms  should  be  given 
so  fully  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own  diagnosis ;  without  this, 
no  impression  will  be  produced  on  the  profession. 

Although,  however,  we  consider  that  Dr.  Dundas  has  not  done  justice 
to  his  brief,  by  the  kind  of  evidence  he  has  produced,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  as  several  medical  men  besides  himself  have  found  benefit  from  quinine^ 
in  various  febrile  attacks  (which^  however,  in  no  single  case  are  properly 
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diagnosed,  and  among  which  an  undoubted  ease  of  cnyripetas  ^  the  head 
is  put  down  as  typhiw)^  the  plan  demands  a  careful  iiweetigation. 

Dr.  Bennett  has  tried  this  method  in  the  manner  recomiiiended  bj  I^* 
Dundas,  in  two  eaaes  of  tjphoid,  and  in  four  or  ftve  of  typhus.  ''  In  none 
of  the  cases/  says  Dr.  Bennett,  **  notwithstanding  the  physiologieal  action 
of  the  drug  was  well  marked,  did  it  in  any  way  cut  short  the  disease,  or 
produce  on  its  progress,  as  far  as  I  could  asoertain,  any  amelioration  what- 
ever.'* (p.  564.) 

Dr.  Robertson,  Dr.  Bennett  informs  us,  has  tried  it  in  eight  cates,  and 
Dr.  Christison  in  one,  with  an  equal  want  of  success. 

At  present,  then,  tlie  evidence  for  or  against  the  quinine  treatment  may 
be  said  to  be  nearly  balanced;  except  in  so  far  as  the  experiments  of  Dra. 
Bennett  and  Bobertson  most  be  held  to  have  been  more  carefully  conducted, 
judging  from  the  records,  than  those  of  Dr.  Dundas. 

The  plan  may  be  said  to  be  still  8ubjtuiicef  and  to  require,  both  for  and 
against,  a  greater  amount  of  evidence  than  has  as  yet  been  brought  for* 
ward.  We  recommend  Dr.  Dundas  to  pursue  his  investigations,  and  if  hp 
succeed  in  proving  his  case,  he  will  have  deserved  well  of  his  prafession. 

Abt.  XI. 

EaeeoUa  deUe  Opere  Minori  di  Alebsakdro  Eibbri. 
The  Minor  Works  of  Alexakder  Biberi  :    with  Notes  and  addkum^d 
Esmya,— Turin,  1851.     2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  1000. 

This  work  oonsbts  in  a  republication  of  the  various  surgical  essays,  cases, 
and  observations,  which  Professor  Biberi  has  communicated  to  the  Italian 
journals  during  the  last  thirty  years.  These  have  been  collected  hy 
Dr.  Marchiandi,  an  old  pupil ;  but  the  professor  has  enriched  them  bj 
additional  notes,  and  has  added  many  papers  hitherto  unpublished.  The 
facts  are  principally  derived  from  the  large  hospital  at  Turin,  to  which 
M.  Biberi  has  for  so  long  a  period  been  chief  surgeon,  and  which  has 
afforded  him  a  vast  field  of  observation  that  he  seems  to  have  very 
diligently  cultivated ;  his  object  in  publication  at  various  times  being  to 
communicate  some  of  the  practical  results  to  the  less  flavoured  among  his 
eoui^ymen.  We  think  much  might  have  been  omitted  in  this  republica<> 
tion^  especially  the  discussions  of  practices  among  his  predecessors  or 
ooteniporaries,  which  the  progress  of  science  has  now  rendered  of  less 
interest  than  when  they  were  iirst  introduced.  Almost  all  the  authorities 
quoted  by  M.  Biberi  are  French,  and  he  seems  to  know  little  of  £i^lisb 
surgery  save  through  that  medium;  but  we  fear  that  his  country n^en 
may  address  the  same  reproach  to  ourselves  respecting  thesuj^ery  of  Italy. 
From  amidst  so  miscellaneous  a  ooUection  of  facts  and  observationsj.^e 
select  a  few  to  present  to  our  readers. 

Trommalic  Tetcmua  cured  by  InhalaUon  ^i^/l4«r.*— Although  there  are 
already  cases  on  record  iu  which  this  fearful  disease  has  yielded  to  the 
induction  of  aniesthesia,  we  think  a  notice  of  the  two  narrated  by  M.  Biberi 
will  prove  of  interest 

Valentino  Corteri,  »t.  26,  a  strong  countryman,  of  the  sanguineo-biUojw 
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femperament,  received  a  gun-shot woti&d  in  the  sole  of  the  foot^  Deo^mber  1  ?/ 
1848,  and  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  the  same  day.  In  order  to 
snbdue  the  subsequent  traumatic  fever  and  pain  in  the  foot,  he  was 
repeatedly  bled,  and  kept  on  low  diet;  and  all  seemed  going  on  well  until 
the  twelfth  day,  when,  the  tendon  of  the  Jleooor  l&ngvs  poUieis  haying  come 
away  by  sloughing,  severe  pain  and  violent  extension  of  the  toe  occurred, 
and  continued  day  by  day  to  increase.  Violent  tetanus  soon  manifested 
itself,  and  after  the  trial  of  large  doses  of  laudanum,  it  was  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  etherissation.  The  inspirations  were  commenced  on  the 
5th  of  January,  and  repeated  five  or  six  times  a  day  for  a  period  of  seven 
or  eight  minutes,  the  laudanum  being  still  continued,  and  the  acetate  of 
morphia  being  applied  to  the  wound,  which  had  assumed  quite  an  inactive 
appearance.  The  temporary  relief  obtained  by  the  ether  was  very  manifest 
and  decided,  so  that  the  patient  implored  its  use ;  but  in  the  intervals  of 
its  employment  the  tetanus  continued  to  implicate  more  and  more  of  the 
muscles,  and  by  the  12  th  of  January  the  month  could  hardly  be  opened* 
The  laudanum  was  increased  to  half  an  ounce  per  diem,  and  the  limb  was 
rubbed  with  a  liniment  containing  morphia.  The  disease  nK)w  showed 
signs  of  diminishing;  and  the  inspirations,  which  were  continued  for  ten 
days  longer,  were  gradually  lessened  in  frequency  and  duration,  the 
quantity  of  laudanum  being  also  diminished.  The  paroxysms  were  invariably 
relieved  by  the  ether.  Ab^ut  the  20th  of  February,  cicatrisation  was  com^ 
pleted.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  large  doses  of  opium  given  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  cure;  and  Dr.  Riberi  does  not  deny  that  they  may 
have  had  their  part;  but  he  observes,  that  no  one  who  witnessed  the 
marked  and  complete  temporary  alleviation  produced  by  each  applicatioa 
of  the  ether,  could  deny  its  agency.  Moreover,  of  the  numerous  cases  of 
IJKiumatic  tetanus  he  has  met  with  in  the  hospital,  some  far  less  severe 
than  the  present,  and  in  which  yet  larger  doses  of  opium  have  been  admi» 
ttistered,  he  has  never  known  one  to  recover. 

2.  Major  Morand,  set.  39,  and  of  strong  constitution,  while  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  at  the  battle  of  Novara,  23rd  March,  1849,  was  struck  by  a 
ball  at  the  outer  and  upper  part  of  the  left  hip,  the  ball  being  lost  amidst 
the  muscles.  Five  or  six  days  afterwards  he  reached  Turin,  having  suffered 
tnuch  on  the  journey,  and  feeling  depressed  at  the  disastrous  issue  of  the 
battle.  After  exposure  to  the  air  on  a  cold  and  wet  night,  he  was  seised 
with  the  first  symptoms  of  tetanus  on  the  3rd  of  April,  and  these  rapidly  in-* 
creased,  so  that  in  a  few  hours  the  attack  had  become  quite  confirmed,  and 
the  patient's  condition  highly  alarming.  Contrary  to  what  is  UHually  Been 
in  tetanus,  the  intellectual  faculties  were  in  a  very  clouded  condition.  He 
was  bled  twice,  and  ether  was  resorted  to  five  times  at  intervals  of  an  hour. 
Anodyne  embrocations  were  applied  to  the  spine  and  near  the  wound,  and 
sdme  laudanum  was  got  within  his  spasmodically  dose«i  jaws  ¥rith  great 
trouble.  Next  day  the  tetanic  spasms  had  quite  disappeared,  but  were 
replaced  by  apoplectic  congestion  of  the  brain;  and  this  resisted  very 
active  and  repeated  bleeding  for  four  days.  The  tetanic  symptoms  never 
re-appeared,  and  by  the  8th  of  May  the  patient  was  declared  well. 

AciUe  Inflammation  of  the  Cotyloid  CavUy. — Professor  Riberi  relates  mx 
oases  of  this  afieotion.     It  is  cfaAracterised  by  acute  pain  at  the  hip-joint, 
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aggravated  by  pressare,  and  especially  by  any  attempt  at  moving  the  limb. 
There  is  a  sense  of  deep-seated  fluctuation  conveyed  to  the  hand,  and  the 
limb  appears  considerably  eloDgated,  but  not  changed  in  direction.  The 
general  febrile  action  is  very  considerable.  Active  antiphlogistic  treatment 
usually  soon  subdues  the  (fisease,  and  the  limb  then  appears  of  its  normal 
length.  Dr.  Riberi  observes — 1.  That  all  these  patients  were  between 
10  and  20  years  of  age,  that  five  out  of  the  six  were  males,  and  moat  of 
them  of  the  lymphatic  temperament  and  more  or  less  strumous  habit. — 
2.  Although  the  affection  seems  of  a  rheumatic  character,  and  is  brought 
on  by  exposure  to  cold,  no  other  joint  becomes  affected.  In  three  of  the 
cases,  incipient  endocarditis  or  pericarditis  was  observed. — 3.  The  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  was  rigidly  carried  out,  from  three  to  eight  general 
bleedings  having  been  resorted  to.  The  internal  employment  of  nitre  was 
also  found  useful.  In  some  cases  leeches  were  freely  employed ;  and  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  severe  pains,  an  embrocation,  composed  of  oil  of 
stramonium  and  prussic  add,  or  an  ointment  containing  extract  of  hyos- 
cyamus  and  blue  ointment,  was  found  of  service. — 4.  It  has  been  much 
disputed,  both  in  these  cases  and  in  hip-joint  disease,  whether  the  elcmgnr 
turn  of  the  limb  is  real  or  only  apparent.  Fricke  even  maintains  that  with 
apparent  elongation  there  is  actual  shortening,  the  elongation  really 
depending  upon  inclination  of  the  pelvis  on  that  side.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  accurate  admeasurement  proves  that  there  is  real  elongation,  but 
that  this  is  by  no  means  so  considerable  as  it  appears  to  be  to  the  eye. 

Observations  upon  Strangulated  ffemia. — Under  this  heading.  Dr.  Riberi 
adverts  to  various  questions  of  great  practical  interest.  (1.)  Kuies  that 
sJtould  guide  the  application  of  the  toosw. — (a.)  Resort  to  the  taxis  is 
contra-indicated  when  the  strangulated  parts  or  the  adjoining  viscera  are  in 
a  state  of  acute  inflammation,  and  especially  when,  from  the  duration  or 
intensity  of  the  strangulation,  or  other  causes,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  some  of  the  results  of  inflammation  have  been  produced,  or  that  this 
has  extended  from  the  strangulated  part  inwards.  It  is  true  that  some- 
times the  signs  of  inflammation  are  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  a 
bleeding  or  two,  with  the  application  of  ice  and  of  turpentine,  serve  to 
dissipate  them,  and  to  render  a  hernia  reducible  that  seemed  imperiously 
to  call  for  operation.  Such  cases  are,  however,  only  rare  exceptions. — 
(6.)  In  general,  the  taxis  is  inexpedient  where  the  strangulation  is  pro- 
duced by  the  neck  of  the  sac,  by  the  internal  oriflce  of  the  inguinal  canal,  by 
the  viscera  themselves,  or  by  a  morbid  communication  with  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  dec. -^circumstances  indicated  by  the  history  of  the  case,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  the  point  of  the  finger  within  the  canal. — (c.)  The  taxis 
is  indicated  (aided  by  baths,  the  application  of  ice,  the  use  of  cljrsters,  the 
introduction  of  opium  into  the  urethra,  <kc)  when  the  accompanying 
irritation  or  inflammation  is  slight,  and  entirely  confined  to  the 
tumour. — (eL)  It  is  especially  so  when  the  strangulation  takes  place  at  the 
external  oriflce  of  the  canal  or  the  crural  arch,  where  the  flxed  condition  of 
the  parts,  and  the  possibility  of  directing  the  pressure  in  the  axis  of  the 
apertures,  often  enable  us  to  succeed. — (e.)  Much,  however,  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  taxis  is  applied.  The  pressure  must  be  unifonn, 
prolonged  for  half  an  hour,  and  graduated,  with  a  slow,  vermicular  motion, 
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having  in  view  ihe  double  object  of  emptying  the  yeasels  of  the  strangu- 
lated parts,  and  of  returning  these  after  having  thus  diminished  their 
volume.  M.  Riberi  illustrates  this  procedure  by  that  which  is  followed  for 
the  reduction  of  a  paraphimosis;  having,  in  the  cure  of  this  disease,  at  all 
stages  of  its  progress,  never  had  recourse  to  a  cutting  instrument. 

(2.)  Attempt  at  immediate  tmion  of  the  Wtnmd  of  the  operaticn, — 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  unite  the  wound  made  at  the  operation  by 
means  of  sutures ;  but  if  these  have  now  and  then  proved  successful,  in 
most  cases  purulent  collections,  erysipelas,  &c.,  have  resulted.  In  two 
cases  the  author  obtained  the  union  of  the  parts,  but  in  both  he  had  to 
open  several  abscesses  which  formed  at  a  later  period.  In  another  case  in 
which  he  was  consulted,  indications  of  extra-peritoneal  purulent  effusion 
were  the  consequence  of  such  union  having  been  obtained. 

(3.)  Treatment  of  Omentum. — When  in  the  operation  for  hernia,  omen- 
tum has  been  found  with  the  intestine  in  the  sac,  some  surgeons  advise 
that  the  intestine  should  be  reduced,  and  the  omentum  left  untouched  or 
in  part  excised,  believing  that  by  its  subsequent  adhesion  it  would  form 
an  obstacle  to  the  future  production  of  the  hernia.  In  three  cases  thus 
treated  by  the  author,  the  hernia  was  reproduced,  and  he  has  therefore 
abandoned  the  practice,  not  only  as  being  of  no  avail,  but  because  the 
retention  of  the  omentum  in  the  sac  may  give  rise  to  disorders  of  the 
digestive  organs. 

(4.)  InfiammcUion  of  tJie  Intestine, — It  is  not  imcommon  to  find,  on 
opening  the  sac,  that  by  reason  of  violent  inflammation,  the  intestine  has 
become  thickened  in  its  parietes,  unequal  on  its  surfEUse,  and  of  a  brown  or 
livid  colour,  but  without,  as  yet,  gangrene  having  manifested  itself.  The 
precept  is  to  return  the  intestine,  the  natural  tepidity  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  being  an  excellent  corrective  to  inflammation.  The  propriety  of  the 
precept  is  indubitable,  but  this  protective  power  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
has  been  exaggerated.  In  six  of  the  cases  so  treated  by  the  author,  ulcera- 
tion followed  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  days,  with  the  issue  of  gas,  fiecal 
matters,  or  even  worms;  a  more  or  less  speedy  spontaneous  cure  still 
resulting.  M.  Kiberi  considers  that  the  natural  fomentation  which  the  parts 
receive  on  their  return,  assists  in,  but  does  not  suffice  for,  the  resolution  of 
the  inflammation.  In  spite  of  its  aid,  ulceration  frequently  follows,  although 
the  ultimate  results  of  this  are  not  so  serious  as  might  be  expected.  He 
advises,  in  such  cases,  that  antiphlogistic  measures  should  be  employed 
with  energy  and  perseverance,  so  long  as  any  sign  of  inflammation  is 
present.  It  does  not  suffice  to  have  combated  the  febrile  reaction,  but  the 
painful  induration  opposite  the  internal  ring  and  adjacent  parts  should 
also  be  entirely  subdued. 

(/5).  Gangrene  of  the  Intestine. — Various  are  the  precepts  which  have 
been  delivered,  for  the  treatment  of  intestine  which  is  found,  upon  opening 
the  sac,  to  have  become  attacked  with  gangrene  over  a  greater  or  less 
space.  The  practice  M.  Eiberi  pursues  is  as  follows.  He  dilates  the 
strangulating  part  with  a  bistoury,  as  also  the  internal  ring,  if  it  offer  any 
resistance,  though  this  may  not  amount  to  strangulation,  draws  out  the 
intestine,  and  cuts  away  the  gangrened  portion.  If  an  entire  segment  of 
the  intestine  be  not  comprised  in  the  gangrene,  he  unites  the  edges  of  the 
aperture,  by  means  of  sutures,  with  the  lowest  portion  of  the  wound,  in 
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order  to  feetlftate  as  much  as  possible  the  retraction  of  the  intestine  oa  the 
re-establishment  of  the  entirety  of  the  canaL  When  the  entire  segment 
is  affected,  as  a  prelhninary  step  he  unites  the  two  ends  by  means  of  sutures, 
or  he  unites  these  two  extremities  of  the  intestine  by  their  serous  sui^w^ 
as  is  done  by  Jobert,  and  then  passes  a  thread  through  the  mesentery, 
bringing  it  out  at  the  lips  of  the  wound,  until  the  re-union  of  the  intes- 
tinal margins  has  taken  place.  Three  cases  are  related,  in  which  by  pur- 
suing this  plan  of  fixing  the  extremities  of  the  intestine  to  the  deep  portion 
of  the  wound,  all  efiusion  of  the  intestinal  contents  into  the  periteneal 
cavity  was  avoided.  In  neither  of  them  did  any  artificial  anus  form,  whik 
in  two  complete  cure  was  obtained,  and  in  only  one  a  very  small  intesdnai 
fistula  remained.  In  cases  where  the  practitioner  merely  cuts  away  the 
gangrened  parts  and  liberates  the  stricture^  an  artificial  anna  ia  usually 
the  result. 

Ahnormcd  SeanUon  of  Milk — Boerhaave,  Haller,  and  Osiander,  nfer 
to  examples  of  men,  in  whose  breasts  a  secretion  of  milk  took  pAaoe  in 
consequence  of  their  having  applied  infants  to  them  in  order  to  keep  them 
quiet.  Other  examples  of  abundant  secretion  are  recorded  as  occurring  in 
viigins,  or  in  women  who  had  long  ceased  child-bearing.  In  one  of  the 
four  cases  related  by  Fax,  the  woman  was  sixty  years  S[  age,  and  thnty 
had  passed  away  since  she  had  had  a  child.  Eicher  relates  a  ease  in 
which  a  young  slave  became  an  excellent  nurse  for  a  year.  Professor  B^ri 
hcM  met  with  three  examples  of  secretion  of  milk  in  non-puerpend 
women.  As  in  some  of  their  characteristics  they  bore  great  resembUuKae 
to  each  other,  we  will  not  follow  him  in  the  separate  narration  of  each 
case,  but  notice  some  of  their  general  features.  Two  of  them  were  un- 
married, and  respectively  twenty-three  and  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and 
the  other  was  a  widow.  In  the  first  two  the  hymen  was  entire,  and  ia 
all,  their  conduct  was  such  as  to  give  no  reason  to  believe  the  secretion 
was  connected  with  the  puerperal  state.  All  suffered  firom  disturbed 
menstruation  and  uterine  irritation,  and  exhibited  a  train  of  Protean  symp- 
toms, that  we  can  regard  as  none  other  than  aggravated  hysteria,  but  which 
were  treated  with  the  profuse  bloodletting  and  debilitating  treatm^it^  that 
are  the  reproach  of  Italian  practice.  When  at  last  sedatives  and  tonics  were 
resorted  to,  considerable  improvement  followed.  All  these  women  were  of 
a  lymphatic-sanguineous  temperament,  timid  disposition,  and  somewhat 
dull  intellectual  powers;  and  in  all  the  breasts  were  preteraaturaliy  laige 
The  quantity  of  milk  which  flowed  away  from  the  enlarged  and  painful 
breasts  varied,  but  was  usually  estimated  at  two  or  three  jiounds  per  diem 
in  one  case,  and  one  or  two  pounds  in  another,  and  that  for  months  and 
years.  In  one  of  the  cases,  the  only  relief  t^t  could  be  obtdned  was  pro- 
duced by  applying  puppies  to  the  breast;  and  in  the  case  of  the  widow,  a 
female  attendant  had  to  be  employed  to  suck  her  breasts,  which  she  did 
three  times  a  day  for  above  five  years.  The  patient  became  passionately 
attached  to  the  woman  who  performed  this  ofiice  for  her,  and  who,  on  her 
part,  acquired  a  great  liking  for  her  mistress*  milk,  and  was  able,  from 
change  in  its  taste,  to  prognosticate  approaching  alteration  in  the  health. 
In  one  of  the  cases  the  milk  was  analyzed,  and  found  to  be  normal^  the 
pr-oportiou  of  casein  and  cream  being  perhaps  too  smaU.    In  thifr  oCbvn, 
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the  milk  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  healthy.  The  au&or  adds,  in  a 
note,  that  two  of  these  patients  eventuallj  quite  recovered  after  marriage* 
Dr.  Biberi  also  relates  the  case  of  an  infant  two  months  and  a  half  old^ 
both  of  whose  breasts  secreted  milk.  It  was  not  an  example  of  the  hard, 
swollen  state  of  the  breast,  so  often  seen  in  young  infants.  Both  breasts 
were  as  lai^  as  a  good-eized  apple,  of  their  natural  colour,  and  undulating 
to  the  touch.  Gentle  compression  immediately  discharged  all  the  milk 
iibrough  the  nipple«  and  the  swelling  disappeared.  The  breasts  were  thus 
pressed  daily,  the  quantity  of  fluid  gradually  diminishing,  and  on  the  tenth 
cby  they  assumed  the  normal  i^pearance.  The  milk  on  analysis  was  found 
to  resemble  ordinary  human  milk. 

On  ih^  ETuplotfmeat  of  Acupunohure.  — ^Acupuncture^  Dr.  Eiberi  observes, 
has  undergone  the  same  fate  as  so  many  other  therapeutical  prooedures — 
that  of  falling  from  undue  renown  into  undeserved  oblivion.  As  in  its 
period  of  prosperity  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  exaggerated  its  powers, 
so  now  he  does  not  feel  disposed  to  abandon  it,  having,  in  the  course  of  a 
Long  practice,  found  it  very  useful  in  a  great  number  of  diseases,  differing 
mu^  from  each  other.  He  publishes  a  few  examples  of  these,  but  we 
prefer  noticing  some  of  his  general  observations  upon  the  classes  of  afleo- 
tiona  to  which  it  is  most  applicable,  and  upon  its  supposed  modus  operandi 
in  these. 

As  acupuncture  is  employed  in  diseases  of  different  natures^  the  question 
first  arises,  what  is  the  dynamic  condition  against  which  it  most  avails? 
This  is  the  erectile  or  hf^perathenie  condition,  which  is  increased  by  stimuli 
and  diminished  by  debilitants.  And  thus  many  cases  of  gastralgia,  rachi- 
algia,  incomplete  amaurosis,  paraplegia,  <bc.,  dependent  upon  atony  or 
ansmia,  are  found  to  improve  upon  good  diet  and  stimuli,  when  acupunc- 
ture has  been  tried  in  vain.  The  diseases  to  which  it  is  pre-eminently 
applicable,  are  neumlgicB,  and  the  so-called  nervous  pcdns,  of  an  erectile  or 
hypersthenic  character,  but  unaccompanied  by  inflammation.  It  has  also 
been  found  useful  in  the  pains  accompanying  inflammatory  affections  that 
have  not  yet  produced  organic  results ;  but  here  the  result  is  less  striking 
and  less  durable,  and  especially  if  the  local  inflammation  be  accompanied  by 
febrile  action,  when,  indeed,  the  acupuncture  may  be  mischievous.  It  has 
been  found  useful  in  various  kinds  of  chronic  spasm,  as  also  for  the  relief 
of  the  pains  accompanying  strumous  affections.  In  respect  to  the  painless 
affections  it  has  been  applied  to,  as  partial  panJysis,  hydrocele,  anasarca, 
&C.,  Dr.  Riberi  has  found  it  of  little  avail. 

Dr.  Biberi  agrees  with  those  who  do  not  believe  that  acupuncture  acts 
as  a  mere  counterirritant,  but  that  it  operates  by  abstracting  an  imponder- 
able fluid.  He  rests  the  foundation  of  such  belief  upon  the  change  of 
colour  imparted  to  the  needles,  resembling  that  induced  by  the  electrical 
current,  and  upon  the  sensations  which  they  sometimes  convey  to  the  finger 
brought  in  contact  with  them*  as  well  as  their  occasional  action  on  the  gal- 
vanometer. Moreover,  acupuncture  succeeds  where  the  most  potent 
oounterirritants  have  failed,  and  relieves  pain  with  a  rapidity  to  which 
tfaey  offer  no  parallel. 

■    After  the  trial  of  various  sorts  of  needles,  Dr.  Biberi  now  almost  exolu- 
Bively  emplays  fine,  sharp  ones  of  tempered  steel;  and  he  has  not  found 
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any  superior  advantage  in  using  those  of  other  metals,  either  sucoesarehr 
or  simultaneously.  He  has  abandoned  the  use  of  flexible  needles,  and  has 
never  known  any  example  of  the  inflexible  ones  breaking  during  the  con- 
traction of  the  transfixed  muscles.  He  does  not  employ  less  than  six,  or 
more  than  twenty — the  number,  as  a  general  rule,  being  greater  as  the 
affection  is  of  older  standing,  or  larger  extent,  but  being  also  r^folated  by 
the  age  of  the  patient,  nature  of  the  disease,  kc.  When  the  patient  tolerates 
the  presence  of  the  needles  well,  he  allows  them  to  remain-in  from  three 
to  seven  or  eight  hours.  In  the  contraiy  case,  they  are  removed  when  the 
punctured  part  becomes  impatient  of  their  presence.  He  is  opposed  to  the 
opinions  of  those  who  state  that  the  needles  may  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
various  organs  with  impunity — e.  g.,  the  heart,  medulla  spinalis,  large 
arteries  or  veins,  &c.;  but  always  avoids  these,  and  succeeds  just  as  well. 
He  employs  needles  M  not  less  than  1^  inch,  and  of  not  more  than  3| 
inches  long,  passing  them  not  perpendicularly  into  the  substance  of  the 
various  organs,  but  more  or  less  obliquely  in  the  cellular  tissue.  He  has 
found  no  advantage  in  directing  their  points  in  this  or  that  direction.  So 
little  is  the  disturbance  created  by  acupuncture,  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
it  can  be  repeated  every  second  or  third  day. 

Aggravated  Oncmism  cured  by  Excision  of  the  CUUms  and  NympkcB. — 
Maria  A.,  »t.  39,  was  received  into  the  Clinical  Hospital,  suffering  from 
some  of  the  extreme  effects  of  onanism,  to  which  she  had  addicted  herself 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  The  uterus  and  neighbouring  organs  were 
found  congested,  but  not  otherwise  diseased.  A  variety  of  remedies  was 
had  recourse  to,  such  as  ice,  sedatives,  anodynes,  &c.,  administered  inter- 
nally, and  locally  applied.  The  patient's  limbs  and  body  were  secured  by 
ligatures ;  but  all  in  vain,  as  pollution  followed  the  slightest  movement,  or 
occurred  even  without  any.  Finding  that  the  voluptuous  sensation  seemed 
especially  centered  in  the  clitoris  (which  was  not  enlarged)  and  the  nymphse, 
M.  Biberi  amputated  these  after  she  had  been  a  month  in  the  hospital. 
Some  considerable  reaction  followed  the  operation,  which  was  subdued  by 
low  diet.  The  woman  began  to  get  good  sleep  at  nights,  and  by  the  fifth 
day,  the  hypochondriacal  symptoms,  confusion  of  ideas,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  hurried  respiration,  had  diminished.  She  reproduced  the  febrile 
action  by  automatically  directing  the  hand  to  the  wound  in  her  sleep ;  and 
as  it  healed  up,  she  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  this  movement.  To 
correct  this  consequence  of  old  and  inveterate  habits,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  keep  the  wound  open  by  irritating  applications  for  two  months, 
so  that  the  pain  induced  by  touching  it  in  her  sleep  might  awaken  the 
patient.  This  plan  had  the  desired  effect.  The  habit  was  discontinued, 
and  the  patient  recovered  from  the  extreme  state  of  constitutional  irritation 
into  which  she  had  plunged  herself,  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  complete- 
ness.    She  was  seen  several  years  afterwards,  in  perfect  health. 

Anomalous  Position  of  the  Urethra  in  the  Prostaie, — Ordinarily  the 
urethra,  in  its  passage  through  the  prostate,  lies  nearer  the  pubic  thiui  the 
rectal  portion  of  the  gland.  In  some  cases  referred  to  by  Velpeau,  how- 
ever, it  passed  near  the  rectal  portion ;  Senn  has  met  with  it  once  near  the 
lower  surface,  and  Tanchon  below  the  lower  siuface  of  the  gland.     Demi* 
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ckelis  also,  has  seen  the  urethra  situated  near  the  lower  port  in  two  oases, 
and  Professor  Biberi  has  met  with  three  in  which  it  ran  below  it.  In  one 
of  these  cases,  the  catheter  seemed  to  pass  so  superficially,  that  it  was  at 
first  believed  to  hare  entered  a  false  passage.  In  the  two  other  cases,  the 
anomaly  was  remarked  during  the  performance  of  bilateral  lithotomy,  the 
prostate  being  found  between  the  back  of  the  finger  and  the  pubis. 

There  is  another  anomaly  less  familiarly  known — ^viz.,  the  passage  of 
the  urethra,  not  in  the  median  line  of  the  gland,  but  either  to  the  right  or 
the  left  of  this.  The  lateral  operation  for  lithotomy  was  performed  on  a 
lad,  the  incision  into  the  prostate  and  bladder  being  only  of  moderate 
extent.  He  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  extravasation  of  urine.  At 
the  autopsy,  the  left  side  of  the  prostate  was  found  much  smaller  than  the 
right;  and  although  the  incision  was  not  too  large,  it  had  extended  beyond 
the  base  of  the  gland,  and  led  to  extravasation.  In  another  case,  the  inci- 
sion was  so  small  as  hardly  to  admit  the  index-finger.  Intense  peritonitis, 
dependent  upon  urinary  efiusion,  carried  off  the  patient  on  the  fourth  day. 
The  prostate,  as  regards  its  entire  size,  was  quite  normal;  but  the  left  side 
was  far  less,  and  the  right  was  much  more,  developed  than  it  should  be. 
Of  course  this  congenital  unequal  development,  rendering  the  lateral  opera- 
tion so  dangerous  when  it  occurs  on  the  left  side,  is  entirely  different  from 
that  which  so  frequently  results  from  disease. 

On  the  utilUy  of  aelminisUring  Opium  hy  the  UreUtra. — Prior  to  1830, 
the  author  had  published  a  statement  of  the  great  utility  derivable 
from  the  introduction  of  opium  into  the  urethra,  to  alleviate  or  over- 
come certain  painful  or  obstinate  affections,  and  especially  strangulated 
hernia,  violent  colics,  and  some  forms  of  ischuria.  Since  that  period,  the 
opportunities  of  a  large  hospital  have  furnished  him  with  abundant  means 
of  confirming  his  statements.  The  dose  employed  has  varied  from  two 
grains  to  six,  the  effect  being  the  same  whether  the  opium  is  introduced 
merely  into  the  urethra  or  reaches  the  hladder.  Narcotism  is  much  more 
easily  induced  in  this  way  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  It  has  been 
found  very  useful  in  strangulated  inguinal  hernia,  the  hernia  sometimes 
returning  of  itself  when  the  narcotism  has  been  induced,  but  the  aid  of  the 
taxis  being  also  required  in  most  cases.  When  the  accompanying  phlogosis 
has  already  led  to  certain  results,  such  as  adhesion,  purulent  e&sion,  &c., 
or  where  strangulation  has  supervened  upon  long-continued  irreducible 
hernia,  the  operation  will  still  be  required ;  but  even  in  these  cases,  the 
patients  who  have  been  subjected  to  the  narcotism  are  much  less  sensible 
to  the  pain  of  the  operation,  and  suffer  much  less  from  the  subsequent 
traumatic  fever.  It  is  surprising  to  see  in  these  patients,  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  after  the  introduction  of  the  opium,  so  complete  a  cessation  of 
pains  which  had  been  so  violent ;  the  pulse  becoming  softer,  the  hernia  less 
tense,  and  the  whole  system  falling  into  a  state  of  relaxation  as  a  consequence 
of  the  narcotism.  In  two  cases  the  excessive  suffering  from  nephritic  colic, 
consequent  on  the  passage  of  calculi,  was  relieved,  after  all  other  means 
had  been  tried  in  vain.  In  six  cases  of  retention  of  urine,  in  four  of  which 
catheterism  had  become  impossible,  relief  was  obtained.  In  two  cases  of 
neuralgia  of  the  urethra  from  onanism,  the  same  result  followed  the 
reiterated  production  of  narcotism.     In  cancer  of  the  uterus,  the  practice 
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proves  a  highly  usefdl  means  of  palliating  suffering.  In  spasmodic  colic 
the  method  acts  like  a  charm ;  and  even  in  infiammatoiy  colic  it  is  a 
powerful  adjuvant  to  antiphlogistic  treatment.  This  mode  of  introducing 
opium  is  also  valuable  in  cases  of  painful  organic  disease  of  the  alimentaiy 
canal,  in  which  it  is  obstinately  rejected  by  the  mouth.  Thus  introduced, 
it  does  not  cause  the  obstinate  constipation  or  irritation  of  the  digestive 
organs,  nor  the  excessive  narcotism,  which  large  doses,  often  repeated,  are 
apt  to  induce  when  administered  by  the  ordinary  modes. 

Complete  Amaurosis  cured  by  the  JEndermic  emphyment  of  Strychnia. — 
Strychnia  and  nux  vomica  have  long  been  recommended  in  the  treatment  of 
amaurosis ;  but  in  the  cases  in  which  M.  Riberi  has  hitherto  administered 
the  former,  he  has  derived  little  or  no  benefit  from  its  employment.  He 
suspects,  however,  that  he  has  not,  in  some  of  these,  persevered  long  enough 
with  it.  The  successful  cases,  indeed,  hitherto  on  record,  seem  to  indicate 
its  use  in  incomplete  rather  than  in  complete  amaurosis.  Induced  by 
successful  cases  published  by  Maunoir  and  Petrequin,  he  resorted  to  the 
means  again  in  a  case  of  complete  amaurosis,  and  with  an  entirely  sno- 
oessful  result.  The  patient  was  a  country  lad,  sat.  16,  of  scrofulous  habit^ 
who  at  twelve  years  of  age  became  addicted  to  onanism.  When  about 
fifteen,  he  accidentally  found,  on  closing  the  rigbt  eye,  that  he  was  entirely 
blind  of  the  left.  The  loss  of  sight  was  unattended  by  pain  or  any  other 
symptom.  About  a  year  after,  he  fell  from  a  height,  and  concussion  of  tLe 
brain  resulted.  Upon  this  confusion  of  vision  supervened,  and  eventually 
complete  amaurosis  of  the  rigbt  eye  also.  When  admitted,  the  power  of 
distinguishing  light  had  been  lost  for  a  twelvemonth  by  the  left  eye,  and 
for  two  months  and  a  half  by  the  other.  As  some  cerebral  congestion  was 
present,  he  was  freely  bled  and  purged,  and  put  on  low  diet.  At  the  end 
of  a  week,  the  skin,  first  of  the  forehead  and  ^terwards  of  the  temples,  was 
denuded  by  blisters,  and  a  powder,  composed  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of 
strychnine  and  three  grains  of  nux  vomica,  was  applied  morning  and  even- 
ing, from  the  27th  of  August  to  the  20th  of  September.  After  the  third 
day,  the  light  of  a  candle  brought  near  the  right  eye  was  distinguished; 
and  by  the  sixth  day  he  could  distinguish  natural  from  artificial  light;  on 
the  tentli,  he  could  see  the  fingers  of  the  hand ;  by  the  twentieth,  he  was 
able  to  assist  in  the  ward ;  and  on  the  thirty-fourth,  he  had  quite  recovered 
the  sight  of  the  right  eye,  and  could  see  his  fingers  indistinctly  with  the 
left.  The  right  iris  had  quite  recovered  its  movements,  and  a  slight  ver- 
micular motion  could  be  perceived  in  the  left.  He  refused  to  remain 
longer  in  the  hospital  in  order  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  complete  cure  of  the 
amaurosis  of  the  left  eye. 

Cases  of  Lithotomy, — Dr.  Biberi  prefaces  his  account  of  some  cases  of  litho- 
tomy, with  a  few  interestin&r  observations  on  the  spasm  of  the  bladder  which 
is  sometimes  met  with  during  this  operation — ^not  alluding  to  the  slight 
spasm  which  almost  always  idTects  the  organ,  but  to  the  severe  form,  wluch 
may  give  rise  to  more  or  less  embarrassment.  It  is  found  to  occur  especially 
in  young  subjects,  and  in  those  of  an  impressionable  character,  and  liable  to 
nervous  affections;  as  well  as  in  those  who,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  have  suffered  from  anomalies  in  the  expulsion  of  the  urine,  and  are 
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liable  sometimes  to  retention  and  enuresis,  sometimes  to  great  irritability 
of  the  bladder,  and  at  others  to  a  slothful  action.  It  is  especially  to  be 
expected  when  the  bladder  imparts  sudden  and  violent  shocks  to  the 
catheter  during  exploration,  particularly  when  it  is  empty,  or  is  emptied  by 
the  catheter  during  the  examination.  The  spasm  of  the  entire  bladder  comes 
on  suddenly  as  soon  as  the  neck  is  divided,  and  then  the  stone  may  be 
forced  against  or  within  the  wound,  and  removed  by  the  finger  or  the  scoop, 
it  being  difficult  and  dangerous  to  expand  the  forceps.  Partial  spasm  is 
rarely  of  sudden  occurrence,  but  usually  occurs  only  after  the  bladder  has 
been  long  irritated  by  the  introduction  of  the  finger  or  forceps.  Little  cavities 
are  thus  formed,  usually  on  the  left  side  or  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  in 
which  the  stone  may  lie  hidden ;  so  that  it  often  happens,  that  in  a  second  or 
third  attempt  the  calculus  cannot  be  detected  by  the  finger,  though  passed 
in  at  once  after  the  incision  had  made  it  distinctly  sensible;  the  spasm 
having  transported  it  to  another  locality.  These  little  depressions  can 
indeed  be  easily  effaced  by  the  finger,  but  are  so  rapidly  reproduced,  that  the 
calculus  again  is  hidden  during  the  interval  that  elapses  between  the  removal 
of  the  finger  and  the  application  of  the  forceps.  Prolonged  attempts  of 
this  kind  render  the  operation  painful,  and  expose  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  bladder  to  injury.  Although,  in  all  the  cases  that  have  occurred  to 
the  author,  he  has  been  able  to  complete  the  operation  favourably,  he  has 
had  sometimes  great  difficulty  in  so  doing.  He  has  of  late  found  the 
spasm  yield  in  many  cases,  in  a  most  decided  manner,  to  the  injection  of 
water  through  the  wound  by  means  of  a  large  syringe,  having  a  long  and 
rounded  pipe. 

Arrest  of  the  Calcfuha  at  the  Movih  of  the  Ureter, — Desault  has  published 
a  case  of  this,  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  incise  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
ureter;  and  Mayor,  of  Geneva,  related  a  similar  case  to  the  author,  in  which 
he  had  followed  the  same  procedure.  The  present  case  occurred  in  a  lad, 
aet.  13.  It  was  intended  to  perform  lithotrity,  but.  fortunately  for  the  boy, 
the  narrowness  and  irritability  of  the  urinary  passages  forbad  this.  A 
calculus  that  was  free  in  the  bladder,  being  very  friable,  was  easily  crushed 
by  the  forceps ;  but  intense  spasm  of  the  bladder  came  on,  rendering  the 
removal  of  some  of  the  portions  very  difficult.  During  these  manipula- 
tions another  calculus  was  felt  firmly  lodged  near  the  mouth  of  the  left 
ureter,  and  all  attempts  at  dislodging  this  caused  great  pain.  The  author 
convinced  himself,  by  repeated  examinations  and  3ie  use  of  injections,  that 
the  calculus  was  not  merely  retained  by  spasmodic  action,  but  lay  within 
the  mouth  of  the  ureter.  By  seizing  hold  of  the  projecting  part,  and  by 
repeated  careful- traction,  he  was  enabled  to  extract  this  calculus  entire.  It 
was  the  size  of  a  bean,  having  around  its  middle  a  circular  depression,  pro- 
duced by  the  urethra,  and  a  superficial  grooving  on  one  side,  along  which 
the  urine  had  passed  into  the  bladder.  This  was  the  longest  of  any  of  the 
author's  lithotomy  operations,  occupying  seventeen  or  eighteen  minutes  in 
place  of  two  or  three.     The  boy  recovered  without  a  bad  sjrmptom. 

Another  rare  case,  related  by  M.  Riberi,  is  an  example  of  the  Co-existence 
of  Tumowrs  of  the  Bladder,  tmth  Calculus. — ^This  occurred  in  G.  Perotti, 
set.  70,  a  man  of  athletic  stature,  and  dissipated  habits,  who  during  his  life- 
time had  suffered  from  various  cutaneous  diseases.  As  the  urethra  was 
capacious,  it  was  determined  to  try  lithotrity ;  but  as  the  stone  was  found 
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to  haye  a  £smeter  of  twenty^five  lines,  and  to  be  exoeedinglj  hard,  the 
bilateral  operation  was  substituted.  The  neck  of  the  bladder  being  divided 
to  the  extent  of  sixteen  lines,  a  large  stone  was  immediatelj  felt,  but  eonld 
not  be  made  to  advance  by  means  of  the  forceps.  Repeated  attempts 
were  made,  and  during  a  change  of  direction  of  these,  a  red  tumour,  larger 
than  a  fowl's  egg^  was  thrust  forwards  into  the  wound,  having  a  pedicle  half 
as  thick  as  itself,  and  six  lines  in  length.  During  the  movements,  the 
pedicle  became  lacerated,  and  the  tumour,  together  with  a  large  calculuB, 
was  safely  brought  away.  On  exploring  the  bladder,  another  tumour,  tbe 
size  of  a  chesnut,  having  a  very  short  pedide,  was  also  found,  situated  a 
little  below  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  With  a  very  little  traction,  it,  too, 
was  separated.  No  haemorrhage  took  place.  The  patient,  after  doing 
exceedingly  well  for  three  weeks,  was  seised,  ^rst,  with  diarrhcea,  and 
afterwards  with  erysipelas ;  but  although  several  times  brought  to  death's 
door,  he  eventually  completely  recovered.  The  tumours,  on  being  cut  into, 
presented  a  dense  fibro-lardaceous  tissue,  possessed  of  little  vascularity.  This 
texture,  the  sensibility  of  the  tumour,  and  the  absence  of  all  h»monrhi^e, 
distinguished  them  from  polypi,  which  their  pedicles  at  first  caused  them 
to  resemble. 

Backward  Luxation  of  the  Ulna  alone. — This  species  of  dislocation,  first 
described  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  since  by  S^illot  and  others,  is  produced  by 
a  fall  on  the  palm,  and  if  not  recognised,  is  followed  by  impaired  use  of 
the  forearm.  The  principal  signs  are,  (1)  Severe  pain,  due  to  the  irritation 
of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  associated  with  numbness  of  the  two  last  fingers; 
(2)  flexion  of  the  forearm ;  (3)  impossibility  of  movement  in  the  elbow- 
joint,  while  supination  and  pronation  still  continue;  (4)  shortening  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  forearm,  and  abduction  of  the  hand ;  {5)  deviation  inwards 
of  the  forearm  on  the  axis  of  the  humerus ;  (6)  increase  of  the  antero-pos- 
terior  diameter,  and  of  the  circumference  of  the  joint ;  (7)  osseous  tumour 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm  formed  by  the  inner  condyle*;  (8)  projectaon  of  tbe 
olecranon  posteriorly,  less,  however,  than  in  the  dislocation  of  both  bones, 
and  much  less  in  children,  in  whom  the  olecranon  is  naturally  less  project- 
ing, which  may  lead  to  error  in  diagnosis;  (9)  the  radio-humeral  artiicnla- 
tion  usually  uninjured. 

Dr.  Riberi  has  had  many  occasions  to  treat  this  dislocation,  which  oocors 
more  frequently  than  is  usually  believed.  Fortunatdy  it  can  be  reduced 
long  after  its  production,  for  commonly  it  is  accompanied  at  once  with  so 
much  swelling,  as  to  render  its  detection  often  imi)06sible  until  many  days 
after,  when  this  has  subsided.  The  author  has  reduced  it  six  months  after 
its  occurrence.  Three  cases  that  recently  occurred  in  the  hoapttai  are 
related,  all  of  which  arose  from  the  cause,  and  exhilxted  the  symptoms, 
already  stated ;  and  all  were  readily  reduced  (one  case  having  occurred 
forty-two  days  before)  by  the  same  means,  the  return  of  the  bone  being 
attended  by  a  noise  audible  to  all,  and  followed  by  immediate  recovery  of 
the  movements  of  the  joint.  Two  assistants  made  extension  and  counter- 
extension,  while  the  surgeon  kept  his  left  hand  on  the  internal  oondyk  and 
olecranon.  As  soon  as  the  condyle  and  ulna  were  brought,  by  means  of 
the  extension,  to  the  natural  plane  of  the  joint,  he,  still  presmng  the 
olecranon  downwards,  grasping  the  forearm  at  its  lower  end,  gradually 
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bent  it  upon  the  arm.  In  this  way  the  reduction  is  aided  by  the  aetion  of 
the  bnichialis,  and  by  the  radius,  which^  brought  during  the  flexion  of  the 
forearm  against  the  external  condyle,  thrusts  the  humerus  backwards. 

Svbwngwji  JSxoeloaia, — ^In  vol.  yii.,  p.  270,  we  gave  an  analysis  of  a 
paper  by  M.  Legoupil,  referring  to  all  the  cases  of  this  affection  on  record. 
Dr.  Eiberi  has  met  with  ten  such  in  his  practice,  but  confines  his  account  to 
two  which  were  seen  by  all  the  pupils  at  the  Clinical  Hospital.  He  entirely 
approves  of  the  resection  of  the  exostosis  as  practised  by  Dupuytren,  and 
blames  M.  Lenoir  for  having  amputated  the  phalanx.  Both  the  cases, 
like  almost  all  others  record^  occurred  in  young  women,  and  beneath  the 
gresft  toe-nail ;  and  in  both  cases,  tight  shoes  seem  to  have  been  the  excit- 
ing  cause.  Whenever  he  has  been  able,  the  author  has  followed  Dupuy- 
tren*fl  advice  of  leaving  the  naU  intact ;  but  in  some  cases,  from  its  covering 
a  part  of  the  tumour,  this  was  impossible.  He  does  not  regard  these 
tumours  as  true  osseous  productions,  since  their  texture  is  areolar,  and  not 
fibrous;  and  they  may  be  cut  off  without  leading  to  any  loss  of  substance 
in  the  bone  itself.  The  disease  presents  itself  with  such  distinct  characters, 
thai  the  slightest  inspection  should  suffice  for  its  detection;  but  still  it 
has  been  confounded  with  warts  and  diseases  of  the  nails.  In  one  of 
the  cases  related,  the  tumour  was  sawn  off,  and  in  the  other,,  removed  by 
the  actual  cautery. 

Speedy  Cwre  qf  a  Laaye  ErectHe  Tuvmaut  of  the  Neck^  hy  Injection  of 
Arotnatiaed  Wine. — ^At  Uie  Scientific  Congress,  which  met  at  Turin,  in 
1840,  Dt,  Kiberi  made  a  communication  respecting  the  great  benefits  he 
had  derived  from  vinous  injections,  in  erectile  tumours  or  nasvi  mcUemL 
He  preferred  these  to  any  other  substance  that  had  been  recommended  as 
an  injection*  Although  in  the  case  of  large  tumours  the  ixgection  had  to 
be  repeated  at  intervals,  in  different  parts  of  the  tumour,  yet  the  cure  was 
effected  with  little  pain,  and  without  leaving  a  cicatrix.  The  chief  incon- 
venience was  the  length  of  time  required ;  so  that  the  ligature,  excision,  or 
caustic,  might  be  preferable  whenever  the  tumour  had  a  large  base,  and  the 
deformity  left  was  not  vLdble.  Where  this  last  was  to  be  feared,  as  on  the 
face,  the  injection  was  preferable.  On  many  occasions,  injections  have 
been  employed  with  success,  when  the  whole  substance  of  the  lip  was  im- 
plicated; but  in  other  cases,  the  ligature  has  proved  just  as  useful,  and 
more  expeditious.  Soon  after  the  injection,  the  tumour  becomes  reddened, 
and  the  seat  of  a  true  phlegmon,  wliich  is,  however,  of  short  duration, 
and  gradually  subsides,  the  skin  recovering  its  colour,  though  never  assum- 
ing quite  the  natural  condition.  After  this  change  in  the  tumour,  the 
surgeon  may  be  certain  that  it  wiU  not  continue  to  increase ;  and  it  has 
lost  the  Bpougy  or  oellulo-vascular  disposition,  which  was  one  of  its  chief 
anatomical  characters.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  proceeds  beyond  the 
adhesive  stage;  and  ulceration,  which  delays,  but  does  not  prevent,  the 
cure,  takes  place.  In  some  large  tumours,  the  conjunction  of  other  measures^ 
as  the  partial  ligature,  caustics,  &c,  with  injection,  has  been  found  useful. 
Since  1840,  Professor  Biberi  has  treated  many  other  cases  with  the  vinous 
injeotion,  uid  with  increased  confidence  in  its  efiicacy.  He  selects  one  of 
tlMse  for  aarratioiv  as  being  the  most  striking  example  he  has  yet  met 
with,  from  the  deep  extension  of  the  tumour,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  cure. 
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Maria  Cediino,  »t  46,  a  coantiTWoman  in  robust  health,  affiled  at  the 
Clinic,  on  account  of  a  tumour  on  the  right  aide  of  the  neck.  It  was  the 
size  of  a  turkey's  egg,  colourless  and  painless,  and  its  base  penetrated 
amidst  the  muscles  and  large  vessels  of  the  neck.  By  uniform  pressure  it 
could  be  made  to  disappear,  re-appearing  again  gradually  when  this  was 
removed.  It  had  remained  stationary  for  some  time,  when  a  quack  having 
punctured  it,  haemorrhage  ensued,  to  arrest  which  the  actual  cautery 
was  required.  Since  then  it  had  much  increased  in  size.  After  steadying 
the  neck  and  the  tumour,  this  was  punctured  at  its  centre,  by  means  of 
Anel's  syringe,  having  the  pipe>needle  so  shaped  that  it  might  readily  pene- 
trate, and  wine  aromatized  by  aromatic  herbs  was  injected.  The  tumour  at 
once  became  tense  and  hard,  and  bladders  of  ice  were  laid  upon  it.  Con- 
siderable inflammation  followed,  so  that  a  bleeding  was  deemed  necessary. 
By  the  use  of  the  ice  and  a  low  diet  all  this  subsided,  and  the  tumour 
rapidly  diminished  in  size — so  that  by  the  seventeenth  day  it  was  no  larger 
than  a  pea,  and  the  patient  was  dismissed.  She  was  seen  a  year  after,  and 
continued  quite  well. 

In  a  note  appended  to  the  case.  Professor  Riberi  takes  a  comparative 
view  of  the  different  procedures  adopted  for  the  treatment  of  erectile 
tumours.  1.  The  practice  of  tying  the  arteries  supplying  the  tumour  with 
blood,  and  thus  arresting  its  nutrition,  has  been  declared  useless  by  the 
general  experience  of  surgeons,  except  in  the  case  of  erectile  tumours  in 
the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  and  perhaps  of  the  temple. — 2.  Other  modes,  as 
vaccination,  acupuncture  either  simple  or  with  heated  needles,  injections, 
issues  over  the  tumour,  and  the  seton,  act  by  inducing  inflammation,  which 
changes  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  texture  in  the  tumour,  and  leads 
to  its  resolution.  Vaccination,  however,  only  answers  this  end  in  v^ry 
small  tumours,  and  its  sphere  of  action  is  therefore  very  limited.  By 
acupuncture  practised  with  many  needles,  a  cure  is  not  always  obtained,  and 
when  it  does  result,  it  does  so  only  after  a  very  long  period ;  and  the  practice 
of  employing  heated  needles  has  not  succeeded  in  the  author's  hands.  Of 
injections  he  has  already  stated  his  favourable  opinion.  Issues  applied  over 
the  tumour  produce  no  effect,  or  only  after  a  very  long  period.  Nearly 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  seton,  while  from  the  use  of  this  means,  the 
author  has  known  excessive  inflammation  and  febrile  reaction  to  result.— 
3.  Other  modes,  as  compression,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  astringents,  accMd- 
plish  the  demUrUion  of  the  tumour  by  causing  expulsion  of  the  blood  and 
adstriction  of  the  vessels.  Compression,  however,  by  inducing  some  inflam- 
matory action,  operates  in  a  mixed  manner.  Astringents  are  of  little 
efficacy,  and  act  as  mere  adjuvants  to  other  means.  Compression  is 
long  and  tedious  in  its  operation,  difficult,  and  often  impracticable  in 
application,  and  always  uncertain  in  its  result.  In  one  case  Dr.  Biberi 
employed  it  with  great  advantage,  before  he  was  aware  of  the  utility 
of  injections.  It  was  an  erectile  tumour,  which  spread  out  from  the 
orbit  of  an  infant  over  the  forehead.  Pressure  was  continued  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  with  the  effect  of  quite  dissipating  the  tumour,  and  wearing 
down  in  part  the  superciliary  ridge,  which,  however,  was  restored  to  its 
usual  appearance  in  three  months  afterwaids. — 4.  Another  mode  is  the 
minute  breaking-up  of  the  intimate  tissue  of  the  tumour  by  a  cataract- needle, 
and  then  employing  pressure  and  astringents  to  secure  its  dispersion.     The 
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facts  ftre  too  few  to  allow  of  an  opimon  being  delivefed  upon  this  m^od. 
— 5.  Finally,  other  modes,  as  excision,  caustics,  and  the  ligature,  have  in 
view  the  extirpation  of  the  texture.  Excision  is  the  most  speedj  means 
of  effecting  this ;  but  the  fear  of  hemorrhage,  so  alaroiing  at  the  tender  age 
at  which  these  tumours  usually  occur,  deters  most  practitioners  from  its 
adoption.  Of  the  efficacy  of  both  the  actual  and  potential  cautery,  the  author 
has  had  many  opportunities  of  assuring  himself;  but  the  ugly  scar  they 
leave  behind  constitutes  a  great  objection  to  their  use.  The  ligature  is 
much  more  extensively  applicable.  Of  28  cases  occurring  in  8  years,  Dr. 
Riberi  applied  it  with  complete  success  in  25.  In  treating  nacvi  with  a 
broad  base,  instead  of  employing.a  double  ligature,  so  as  to  tie  each  half  of 
the  tumour  with  one  of  these,  the  base  of  the  tumour  may  be  transfixed  by 
two  needles  placed  cross-wise,  and  a  circular  ligature  applied  beneath  them, 
they  serving  as  points  of  support  for  it.  In  place  of  the  needles,  Dr. 
Riberi  has  been  accustomed  to  employ  here,  as  also  in  tying  h»morrhoids, 
two  strongly-curved  hooks.  It  is  surprising  how  much  more  readily  the 
operation  is  performed  by  their  aid,  especially  when  the  tumour  is  situated 
within  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  erectile 
tumour  has  a  long,  narrow  base,  the  quilled  suture  may  be  employed  with 
great  advantage.  There  are,  finally,  certain  erectile  tumours,  which,  from 
their  position  or  size,  require  to  be  treated  by  two  or  more  of  the  above- 
mentioned  means. 

Case  of  Excision  of  the  entiire  Female  Urethra. — This  operation,  which, 
as  far  as  Professor  Riberi  is  aware,  is  wfdquey  was  performed  upon  a  lady 
in  her  fifty-eighth  year,  who,  from  her  girlhood,  had  suffered  more  or  less 
from  a  tumour  of  the  orifice  of  the  meatus  urinaritu.  Of  late  years  it  had 
caused  great  suffering,  and  had  given  rise  to  frequent  retention  of  urine, 
for  the  relief  of  which,  the  catheter  could  only  be  introduced  with  great 
difficulty.  Worn  out  with  suffering,  she  sought  for  its  extirpation.  The 
urethra  was  found  projecting  from  between  the  labia,  and  so  enlarged  in 
size  that  the  index  finger  could  hardly  be  introduced  into  the  vagina. 
The  vaginal  surface  of  the  urethra  was  found  hypertrophied,  and  from  the 
lower  and  inner  border  sprang  a  large,  hard,  fleshy  excrescence.  The  pain 
was  excessive,  and  the  urine  passed  with  great  difficulty.  The  clitoris 
and  nymphsB  were  implicated  in  the  disease. 

It  was  determined  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  diseased  parts;  and  the 
patient  being  placed  on  her  knees  and  elbows,  the  tumour  was  isolated  on 
the  right  and  left  by  two  incisions ;  and  on  account  of  the  great  flow  of 
blood,  and  the  contortions  of  the  patient,  all  the  rest  of  the  operation  was 
guided  by  the  sense  of  touch  alone.  The  tumour  having  a  much  greater 
lateral  direction  than  was  anticipated,  the  operation  proved  long  and 
painful.  The  period  of  the  operation  in  which  the  tumour,  isolated  on  all 
sides,  remained  only  in  connexion  with  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  was  a  very 
critical  one,  for  the  patient  was  already  enfeebled  by  the  hsBmorrhage, 
which  yet  continued  profuse,  notwithstanding  the  injection  of  iced- water. 
After  dividing  the  urethra,  the  operator  was  lucky  enough  to  be  able  at 
once  to  insert  a  catheter  through  the  portion  that  remained,  and  then  to 
arrest  the  hssmorrhage  by  plugging :  but  in  any  similar  case  he  would 
recommend  that  a  female  catheter  having  a  groove  on  its  exterior,  should 
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be  introduced  into  the  urethra  before  this  is  divided.  A  straight  knife  is 
then  to  be  passed  along  the  groove,  so  as  to  open  the  urethra  as  far  as  the 
disease  extends,  where  it  may  be  cut  off  upon  the  catheter.  The  excision  in 
this  way  would  be  made  more  easily,  the  catheter  is  in  the  Madder  to  ensure 
the  escape  of  urine,  and  the  vagina  can  be  completely  plugged  to  arrest 
heemorrhage.  The  portion  of  the  urethra  excised  measur^  thirteen  lines — 
that  is,  it  was  the  entire  canal,  as  this  in  women  measures  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  lines.  It  was  much  hypertrophied,  and  in  part  degenerated  into 
scirrho-lardaceous  tissue.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  catheter  and  plugging 
were  removed,  to  the  great  relief  of  local  irritation.  On  passing-in  the 
finger,  a  kind  of  triarkgula/r  valve,  having  a  thin  apex  and  thick  base,  was 
felt  hanging  within  the  vagina,  and  interposing  itself  as  a  partition  between 
the  cervix  uteri  and  the  aperture  of  the  bladder.  This  proceeded  from  a 
prolongation  of  the  natural  uterine- vaginal  fold ;  and  as  the  process  of 
cicatrization  went  on  it  became  drawn  upwards  into  the  natural  seat  of  the 
urethra,  and  there  remained  adherent,  so  as  to  form,  so  to  tay,  a  new 
wretho'o^  placed  scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  lines  behind  the  place  of 
the  normal  canal.  By  the  projection  forwards  and  adherence  of  this 
valve,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  adjacent  s^rments,  at  first  free  and 
moveable  within  the  pelvis,  re-acquired  their  normal  fixity  to  the  arch  of 
the  pubes.  The  urine  came  away  involuntarily  for  twenly  days,  aft^ 
which  the  power  of  retaining  it  was  gradually  and  completely  acquired. 

The  disease  re-appeared  in  the  locality  of  the  operation,  and  in  the 
inguinal  (which  were  somewhat  enlarged  prior  to  the  operation)  and  ileo* 
lumbar  glands;  and  the  patient  died  amidst  dreadful  suffering  two  yean 
afterwards. 

On  the  Best  Age  far  the  Performmkce  of  the  Operation  for  Hare-IAp^ — 
Adverting  to  this  much-debated  question,  Dr.  Riberi  expresses  himself  an 
advocate  for  not  resorting  to  the  operation  too  early.  Notwithstanding' 
the  great  number  of  high  authorities  who  counsel  it,  and  the  faet  that  he 
has  nuiny  times  performed  it  himself  with  success  at  the  earliest  age,  a 
more  matured  experience  has  proved  to  him,  that  not  unfrequently  the 
margins  of  the  hare-lip^  which  have  been  made  to  unite  by  the  twisted 
suture  in  young  infants,  give  way,  and  the  fissure  in  the  lip  returns,  though 
not  so  extensively  as  at  first.  Hence,  for  many  years  past  he  has  pursued 
the  plan  of  delaying  the  operation  in  eases  of  simple  hare*lip,  which  pro- 
duces no  other  inconvenience  than  the  deformity,  the  nasal  tone  of  v<Mce, 
and  the  like.  He  operates  shortly  after  birth,  however,  in  cases  in  which 
the  hare-lip  impedes  the  use  of  the  parts,  as  in  sucking,  and  when  it  is 
complicated  with  fissure  of  the  palate,  the  closure  of  which  is  much 
favoured  by  the  junction  of  the  lip.  Examining  into  the  cause  of  this 
giving  way  of  the  lip  after  operation,  Dr.  Eiberi  believes  it  may  much 
rather  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  suture  employed,  than  to  the 
restlessness  and  screams  of  the  child.  By  substituting  the  quilled  for  the 
twisted  suture,  he  has  of  late  years  been  able  to  obtain  more  prompt  and 
durable  union;  and  he  has  succeeded  with  it  in  four  cases^  in  which  its 
rival  had  failed  of  success. 
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Akt.  XII. 

1.  Legans  Orcdes  sur  lea  Phren/opaihiea ;  (m,  TruM  Theorique  et  Pratiqve 

des  Maladies  MenUdes,  Covrs  donrU  d>  la  CUnigue  des  JStaJbUsaements 
cT Alienee  d  Ga7id.  Par  J.  Guislajn,  Professeur  k  rUmversit^  de 
Q&nd.--Gwnd,  1852.  8vo,  torn.  III. 
CUnical  Liecoureee  on  Phrenic  Diseaaes;  or,  a  Theoretical  and  Practiced 
Treatise  on  Mental  Affectiona.  Being  the  Clinical  Covrae  delivered  at 
the  InaiituHona/or  the  Inaane  at  Ghent.  By  J.  Guislain,  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Ghent. — 3  vols.  8vo. 

2.  Artidea  on  Reform  in  Private  Aayhivna,     By  Henry  Monro,  M.B. 

Oxon.  &c.,  Author  of  *  Remarks  on  Insanity,  its  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment*— London,  1852.     8vo,  pp.  112. 

The  work  of  Professor  Guislain  is  the  most  complete  treatise  on  Insanity 
we  have  met  with.  It  is  eminently  practical;  it  is  comprehensive;  and 
being  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  in  the  management  of  the  insane, 
it  is  of  considerable  authority.  The  writer  had  personally  felt  the  want  of 
sound  knowledge  on  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  insanity,  when  he  first 
undertook  the  duty  of  medical  superintendent  of  the  institutions  for  the 
insane;  and,  as  a  thoughtful  observer,  he  could  not  but  remark  how 
lamentably  defective  in  that  kind  of  knowledge  the  medical  profession 
generally  was.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  class  of  diseases, 
with  the  gravity  6f  their  rekitions,  and  with  the  general  neglect  and  igno> 
ranee  of  the  whole  subject,  he  perseveringly  laboured  to  establish  a  school 
of  clinical  instruction  at  the  asylums  under  his  direction,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded. His  course  is  delivered  alternately  in  the  establishment  for  males, 
and  in  that  for  females.  One  lecture  is  delivered  every  week  throughout 
the  year,  and  each  continues  two  hours.  Twenty  students  who  have 
passed  their  first  examination  for  the  doctorate,  constitute  the  class,  who 
at  each  lecture  are  introduced  into  one  or  other  of  the  wards.  When  the 
architectural  arrangements  and  details  are  being  considered,  they  are  taken 
over  the  whole  establishment,  but  not  at  any  other  time.  Professor  Guislain's 
rules  for  their  conduct  are  very  simple :  they  are — ''  Be  prudent.  Ask  no 
indiscreet  questions  of  the  patients.  Do  not  address  them  or  examine 
them  until  invited  by  the  lecturer.  Do  not  agitate  them  by  conversation 
or  looks,  or  make  them  feel  that  strangers  are  present.**  It  has  been  found 
that,  so  far  from  the  lectures  thus  conducted  causing  the  slightest  incon- 
venience, they  have  actually  benefited  the  patients. 

The  practical  style  in  which  the  work  is  written,  induces  us  to  give  an 
analytical  review  of  it;  at  the  same  time,  however,  our  notice  must  be  also 
partly  critical,  as  we  shall  have  to  express  our  dissent  on  some  points 
mooted  by  Professor  Guislain. — ^The  first  lecture  contains  directions  as  to 
the  examination  of  a  lunatic,  and  M.  Guislain  takes  the  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  He  examines  his  patients 
under  five  different  relations.  First  he  notes  the  physiognomy,  then  the 
gestures  and  language,  the  state  of  the  viscera,  and  the  history  of  the  case. 
To  judge  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phenomena,  tact  and  the  experience 
from  which  tact  must  spring,  are  alike  necessary.     Nor  will  one  or  two 
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examinations  of  the  patient  suffice ;  for  there  are  cases  which  should  be 
observed  for  several  days,  or  even  weeks,  under  every  variety  of  dream- 
stance,  before  a  decision  is  come  to,  particularly  in  medico-l^al  inquiries. 
No  one  can  have  looked  at  a  number  of  insane  persons,  without  noticiog 
the  peculiarities  of  expression  or  gesture  which  they  present.  On  the 
point  of  facial  expression — "le  masque  de  rali6nation  mentale,"  as  he 
terms  it — Professor  Guislain  is  very  emphatic,  and  has  given  several 
sketches  of  patients  in  illustration  of  his  remarks.  This  pathological 
physiognomy  is  founded  upon  the  normal  physiognomy.  The  colour  of 
the  skin — the  complexion — of  the  insane  is  sometimes  peculiar;  and  when 
it  continues  of  a  bistre  tint,  indicates  that  the  patient  is  not  really  well, 
although  the  more  obvious  symptoms  have  disappeared.  PoXLor  of  the  Ups 
indicates  intense  passions.  The  hair  undergoes  significant  changes  in 
insanity;  so,  also,  the  mode  of  speaking  or  pronouncing  words.  The 
position  habitually  taken  by  the  patient,  or,  in  other  words,  the  action  of 
muscles  or  groups  of  muscles,  is  very  significant.  Thus,  when  the  indi- 
vidual refuses  to  sit  on  a  chair  or  bench,  but  sits  doubled  up,  his  chin  on 
his  knees,  recovery  is  very  doubtful.  The  drooping  of  the  head  forwards 
is  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  incurable  imbecility.  Sometimes  a  tension 
of  the  muscular  system  is  observable,  and  is  best  felt  by  taking  the  hand 
or  arm  of  the  patient,  when  a  peculiar  sense  of  rigidity  and  resistance  is 
felt.  Partial  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  or  extremities  is  rarely 
observed ;  more  frequently,  great  increase  of  strength,  and  a  more  perfect 
co-ordination  of  all  the  movements.  These  often  usher  in  a  viol^it  attack 
of  mania. 

The  mental  condition,  as  manifested  in  conversations,  is  always  an  im- 
portant point.  Professor  Guislain  gives  illustrations  as  to  the  mode  of 
conducting  these  in  the  various  forms  of  insanity.  Certain  words  may 
serve  as  guides  to  the  examination.  Thus,  why  measures  the  degree  of 
intelligence,  or  the  reasoning  faculty — e.g.,  *'  fVhy  are  you  herel"  ffow, 
the  faculty  of  causation.  /Since,  when,  detect  failures  in  the  memory. 
How  much,  tests  the  faculty  of  enumeration.  The  attention  may  be  tri^ 
by  instructing  the  patient  to  perform  certain  simple  acts,  or  noting  whether 
his  eye  catches  that  of  the  physician  when  he  is  addressed.  Letters 
M'ritten  by  the  patient  supply  very  important  indications  of  his  state  of 
mind. 

In  the  defimtion  of  insanity.  Professor  Guislain  finds  the  same  difficulties 
as  other  writers.  He  defines  it  as  a  chronic,  apyretic  disease,  in  which 
the  ideas  and  actions  are  subjected  to  an  irresistible  power.  The  indi- 
vidual has  experienced  a  change  in  his  mode  of  feeling,  perceiving,  think- 
ing, acting, — in  his  habits  and  character.  It  is  a  condition  which  contrasts 
with  the  feelings,  thoughts,  and  acts  of  those  around  him ;  it  is  an  affection 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  act  for  his  self-preservation,  and  as  a 
being  responsible  to  God  and  to  society.  Or,  more  briefly.  Professor 
Guislain  defines  insanity  to  be  ''a  derangement  of  the  mental  faculties — 
morbid,  apyretic,  chronic — which  deprives  the  individual  of  the  power  of 
thinking  and  acting  freely  in  reference  to  his  happiness,  preservation,  and 
duties."  It  is  in  this  constraint  that  the  true  idea  of  insanity  consists.  A 
diseased  condition  constrains  or  impels  the  man  to  perform  actions  injurious 
to  himself  and  to  society.    But  this  definition  only  applies  to  the  devdoped 
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form ;  at  the  commencement  there  is  a  mixed  condition,  in  which  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  reason  and  self-control.  It  is  manifest  that  a  defini- 
tion like  this  may  have  a  very  loose  application  to  men's  actions ;  Professor 
Guislainy  therefore,  devotes  a  portion  of  a  lecture  to  the  consideration  of 
those  mental  states  which  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  insanity,  and 
he  considers  in  succession  various  classes  of  men  who  display  great  irregu- 
larity or  eccentricity  of  conduct.  Coxcombs,  or  the  fools  of  society ;  dis- 
turbers of  public  order,  or  men  of  an  insurrectionary  temperament,  with 
subversive  ideas;  self-made  martyrs,  or  the  cenobites  of  the  cloister, 
Trappists,  &c. ;  reckless  debauchees,  male  and  female;  fda-dese^a  or 
suicidera,  as  Professor  Guislain  more  correctly  terms  them ;  misers,  thieves, 
murderers;  visionaries  of  every  kind, — all  these  may  be  confounded  with 
the  insane.  We  cannot,  however,  see  that  Professor  Guislain  throws  much 
more  light  on  the  subject  than  we  already  possess.  His  remarks  are  just 
as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  leave  us  pretty  much  in  the  old  position,  so 
that  madmen  may  still  go  at  large,  and  be  treated  as  responsible  beings, 
to  the  terror  of  society  and  the  degradation  of  the  law. 

Yet  it  surely  is  not  impossible  to  define  insanity,  and  so  indicate  an 
insane  person  that  he  shall  not  be  confoimded  with  the  vicious  or  criminal. 
To  say,  with  many  writers,  that  insanity  is  a  derangement  of  the  mental 
faculties,  is  to  propound  a  mere  periphrasis;  and  to  say  that  the  lunatic  is 
deprived  of  self-control,  is  to  state  a  truism.  But  such  propositions  are 
equally  applicable  to  men  who  act  under  the  blind  impulse  of  the  passions, 
or  recklessly  follow  their  evil  propensities — men  who  deliberately  say, 
Evil,  be  thou  my  Good.  Now  we  think  it  certain,  that  the  definition  of  in- 
sanity must  include  the  idea  of  corporeal  disease,  for  (as  Feuchtersleben  very 
correctly  observes)  mental  disease,  independently  of  a  bodily  substratum, 
b  error,  or  sin — not  disease.  We  should,  therefore,  incline  to  modify 
Professor  Guislain's  definition,  so  as  to  include  this  idea,  and  say — InaawUy 
is  a  chronic  disorder  of  the  brcdn,  by  which  the  ment<d  condition  of  the  in- 
{UvidiuU  is  so  modified  that  he  is  deprived,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  co7mnon 
sense.  Whenever  the  medical  practitioner  has  to  decide  whether  an 
individual  placed  under  his  notice  be  or  be  not  insane,  he  has,  in  fact,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  be  functional  or  structural  disorder  of  the 
cerebrum  of  that  individual.  That  is,  in  fact,  the  whole  question.  The 
irrationality  and  folly  displayed  in  the  man*s  acts  may  only  demonstrate 
the  irrationality  and  folly  of  the  man,  not  his  insanity;  it  is  only  when  the 
existence  of  functional  or  structural  disease  of  the  cerebrum  is  demon- 
strated, and  the  irrational  and  foolish  acts  of  the  individual  can  be  referred 
to  that  disease,  that  he  can  be  pronounced  insane. 

Not  a  few  writers  have  maintained  that  insanity  does  not  depend  upon 
cerebral  disorder.  In  support  of  this  assertion  they  have  adduced  various 
arguments : — First,  they  have  advanced  all  those  facta  which  tend  to  show 
that  the  normal  mental  operations  are  independent  of  cerebral  action,  and 
i^  fortiori,  that  derangement  of  these  operations  may  be  equally  so.  It  is 
with  some  surprise  that  we  find  Professor  Guislain  giving  credence  to  in- 
ferences of  this  kind.  That  there  may  be  considerable  destruction  of  the 
encephalon,  or  rather,  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  without  at  least  a  striking 
modification  of  the  mental  operations,  is  well  established;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  whole  brain  may  be  wanting,  with  the  same  result. 
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On  the  contrary,  it  is  established,  by  myriads  of  facts,  and,  indeed,  by  eveiy 
day's  experience,  that  cerebral  diseases  directly  modify  the  mental  fiMul^ea. 
The  instances  we  refer  to  are  extremely  interesting,  nevertheless,  as  indicir 
tive  of  the  extent  to  which  we  are  yet  in  the  dark  as  to  the  exadfimdiomM 
of  the  various  portions  of  the  encephalcm;  but  to  infer  from  tbenoe  that 
insanity  may  take  place  without  any  functional  or  structural  disorder  of  that 
important  and  marvellously  constructed  viscus,  would  be  to  discard  all  the 
teachings  of  general  and  comparative  neurology.  Professor  Quislain,  fol- 
lowing up  the  inference,  argues  in  the  style  customary  with  the  so-called 
immaterialists,  as  to  the  absurdity  of  referring  the  varied  powers  of  ih» 
human  intellect  to  the  operation  of  fibres,  cells,  and  nucleoli,  and  deduces 
the  general  doctrine  of  a  something  imponderable,  invisible,  &c,  to  put  in 
motion  these  fibres  and  cells,  and  to  play  upon  them  as  the  pianist  moves 
the  keys  of  a  piano  or  organ.  Feeling  as  strong  convictions  as  Professor 
Guislain  on  this  particular  doctrine  of  metaphysics,  we  apprehend  nothing 
but  doubt  and  scepticism  from  the  line  of  argument  which  he  has  adopted. 
If  our  able  author  will  look  forth  into  the  qbeat  world  op  life,  he  will 
get  his  eyes  opened  to  see  the  wondrous  works  of  that  Spirit  which  operates 
IN  ALL  and  THROUGH  ALLj  and  will  note  that  even  the  Divine  Mind  is 
manifested  in  its  greatest  terrestrial  beauty,  and  glory,  and  perfection,  by 
means  of  these  same  nuclei  and  cells  and  fibres.  How  else  can  he  explain 
that  admirable  mechanical  skill  which  is  visible  in  every  created  thing, 
from  the  lowliest  to  the  highest — those  hydraulical,  and  acoustical,  and 
optical,  and  electrical  machines,  developed  in  such  wondrous  diversity, 
adapted  to  surrounding  circumstances  with  such  wondrous  fitness,  and 
ministering  to  the  conservation  and  pleasure  of  countless  myriads  of 
creatures  with  such  incessant  benevolence  of  design)  All  these  require 
animal  and  vegetable  tissues  for  their  manifestation  which  are  as  really 
inscrutable  in  their  working  as  the  human  brain  itself. 

Another  argument  against  the  cerdyraL  pathology  of  insanity  is  based  on 
the  face,  that  no  structttral  change  can  be  detected  in  the  cerebra  of 
numerous  individuals  deceased  in  a  state  of  insanity.  If  we  investigate  the 
subject,  however,  aided  by  the  lights  of  comparative  psychology,  we  must 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  more  perfect  and  more  exquisite  forms 
of  mental  derangement,  it  is  vmpossible  that  there  can  be  any  structural 
disease — at  least,  in  that  part  of  the  cerebrum  which  is  implicated.  When 
the  mental  faculties — one  or  more — ^are  abolished,  we  might  reasonably 
look  for  such  a  change ;  but  when  they  are  only  perverted,  the  vei^  fad 
that  the  mind  still  acts,  proves  that  the  organ  is  not  structurally,  but  only 
dynamically  modified.  Illustrations  of  this  proposition  may  be  found  in 
all  those  morbid  mental  states  induced  by  the  presence  of  a  toxic  agent  in 
the  blood,  or  by  powerful  external  impressions  on  the  sensorial  nerves. 
These  are  multiform ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  only  after  a  pro- 
lunged  period  of  dynamical  derangement,  that  structural  change  occurs. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way,  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  consider 
some  important  points  in  the  general  pathology  of  insanity.  Following 
Professor  Guislain*s  taxonomy  we  come  to  the  arrangement  of  mental  dis- 
orders. He  Very  accurately  points  out  the  indefiuiteness  and  paucity  of 
the  terms  used  to  designate  the  different  forms  of  unsound  mind;  and, 
after  dwelling  on  the  necessity  of  a  better  nomenclaturci  proposes  a  new 
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termin^ogy.  He  takes  the  Greek  word  Pkren  as  the  basis,  rejecting 
Psyche  as  disagreeable  to  the  ear  and  indefinite  to  the  understanding, — 
and  passing  over  Kqfhcde,  because  it  is  not  a  disease  of  the  enoephaJon, 
the  head,  that  has  to  be  treated  of,  but  "  functional  affections  of  the 
domain  of  the  ideas,  the  feelings,  the  passions."  We  hare,  therefore,  a 
number  of  words  of  which  Pkren  is  the  radical — as,  PhrenopcUhy,  mental 
d\aeaae—Phrenalgla,  moral  pain,  melancholy,  lypemania — Idiopkrenia, 
delirium — Paraphrenia,  eccentricity,  madness  (/cUe) — ffyperphrenia,  exal- 
tation of  intellectual  acts,  mania,  and  numerous  others.  Professor  Guislain 
would  not,  however,  discard  well-known  and  established  terms,  as  melan- 
choly, mania,  insanity;  he  would  only  use  them  in  a  more  definite  sense. 
He  would  say,  generally,  monomania,  to  indicate  a  partial  disease ;  but  to 
indicate  a  more  precise  meaning,  he  would  use  the  phrases,  monomelan- 
choHa,  monophrenalgia,  monodelirium,  or  polymania,  polymelancholia. 

Having  thus  explained  his  terminology.  Professor  Quislain  proceeds  to 
his  taxonomy.  He  recognises  elementary  and  compound  forms.  The 
elementary  are  six — ^namely,  1.  Melancholia  or  Phrenalgia;  an  exaltation 
of  the  feeling  of  sorrow.  2.  Extacy  or  Phrenoplexia;  a  ''commotion 
morale,"  or  moral  shock,  a  suspension  of  the  intellectual  acts,  with 
"  roideur  generale'' — ^we  give  the  original,  for  we  frankly  confess  we  can- 
not accurately  render  the  author's  meaning  into  English.  3.  Mania  or 
Hyperphrenia ;  an  impassioned  exaltation  of  the  moral  feelings  (du  moral). 
4.  Eccentricity,  Vesania,  or  Paraphrenia  {/oUe) ;  anomalies  of  the  impulsive 
will.  5.  Ddirant  insanity  {deUre),  or  Ideophrenia;  anomalies  in  the 
ideas.  6.  Dementia,  or  Aphrenia;  loss  or  abolition  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  powers.  Each  of  these  may  occur  as  a  simple  or  compound 
form;  if  the  former,  it  is  a  monomania  or  monophrenia;  if  the  latter, 
it  is  a  polyphrenopathia,  polymelancholia,  polymania,  &c.  They  may 
be  combined  with  each  other,  as,  for  example,  angry  excitement  may  be 
combined  with  melancholy,  or  with  eccentricity,  or  with  dementia,  &c., 
the  combinations  being  almost  infinitely  varied.  In  each  case,  there  is, 
however,  a  fundamental  characteristic,  and  it  is  named  accordingly.  Thus, 
there  may  be  maniacal  melancholia,  or  melancholic  mania,  just  as  the  one 
or  the  other  is  predominant.  In  like  manner,  Professor  Guislain  would 
speak  of  a  delirious  or  hallucinate  mania  (perhaps  delirant,  as  used  by  the 
French,  would  be  better  applied  to  the  thing,  reserving  delirious  for  the 
person),  or  a  mania  with  insane  ideas — of  mania  with  dementia,  or  dementia 
with  mania,  &c. 

If  we  bring  this  arrangement  of  the  pathological  phenomena  into  com- 
parison with  the  physiological,  we  find  it  altogether  incomplete.  The 
brain  is  a  compound  organ.  This,  as  a  disciple  of  Cams  rather  than  of 
Gall,  Professor  Guislain  fully  acknowledges.  As  a  compound  organ  it  cor- 
responds in  its  details  to  the  different  manifestations  of  the  mind.  Now 
these  manifestations  are  of  very  various  complexity  and  widely  different 
nature.  Without  laying  any  stress  whatever  upon  the  mere  cranioscopy 
of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  we  think  comparative  physiology  and  natural 
history  afford  us  ample  data  for  separating  the  faculties  of  the  mind  into 
the  three  great  groups,  of  the  instinctive,  the  emotional,  and  the  intel- 
lectual. The  love  of  life  is  the  fundamental  instinct,  then  the  enjoyment 
of  pleasure — ^the  perversion  of  which  is  melancholia  in  its  most  general 
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sense.  The  conservation  and  the  well-being  of  the  indiTidnal,  and  the 
conservation  and  well-being  of  the  species,  are  maintained  by  fondamental 
instincts,  to  which  numerous  minor  instincts  are  subordinate.  Grafted 
upon  and  growing  out  of  these,  we  have  the  emotions  and  passions ;  and 
springing  from  these  latter — more  or  less  directly — the  intellectual 
operations.  The  mere  instincts  are  wholly  impulsive  in  the  lower 
animals ;  they  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  desire ;  they  operate 
vnthout  a  consciousness  or  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  of 
the  ends  which  the  acts  they  excite  are  adapted  to  attain;  if  they  be 
accompanied  by  a  desire,  it  is '  a  blind  desire,  and  is  a  mere  feeling  of  a 
pleasure  to  be  attained,  or  a  pain  to  be  avoided,  by  the  completion  of  the 
instinctive  act,  without  any  reference  to  the  result.  When  the  instinctive 
acts  rise  into  the  emotional  or  pathemic,  there  is  a  consciousness  or  know- 
ledge, more  or  less  extensive  and  complete,  of  the  impressions  which 
excite  the  emotion,  and  of  the  ends  to  be  attained.  There  appear,  also, 
to  be  more  vivid  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  it  is  indeed  in  this,  the 
lowest  class  of  mental  acts,  that  we  first  can  undeniably  recognise  the 
presence  of  these  feelings. 

A  sound  classification  of  mental  disorders  should,  we  think,  not  only  be 
liased  on  a  physiological  classification  of  mental  phenomena,  but  should 
have  reference  also  to  those  morbid  conditions  to  which  the  nervous  system 
is  noticed  to  be  subject.  If  we  take  the  nerves  of  motion  and  sensation, 
or  the  centres  of  reflex  action,  we  note  that  they  are  subject  to  disordered 
actions,  the  phenomena  of  which  are  best  grouped  under  the  hoads  of  (1) 
exaltation  or  exaggeration  of  function ;  (2)  perversion ;  (3)  abolition.  There 
may  be  increased  motor  action,  yet  not  irregular  or  perverted ;  perverted 
motor  action,  as  in  chorea;  abolished  motor  action,  as  In  paralysis.  So  in 
mental  disorder  an  instinct  may  be  exaggerated — e.  g.,  the  maternal 
instinct ;  or  it  may  be  abolished,  when  the  offspring  is  simply  neglected ;  or 
it  may  be  perverted,  and  infanticidal  monomania  result. 

Having  premised  these  remarks,  we  will  place  Professor  Guislain's  clas- 
sification in  eoctenso  before  our  readers.  We  have  already  mentioned 
his  principal  heads — his  genera — namely,  (1)  melancholia;  (2)  extacy; 
(3)  mania ;  (4)  chronic  mania  (/b^re — vesania) ;  (5)  delirant  mania  (mania  with 
hallucinations) ;  (6)  dementia.  Melancholia  presents  itself  under  two  forms : 
general,  or  polymelancholia ;  special,  or  monomelancholia.  In  the  latter 
are  comprised — I.  The  rnAamcJiclia  sine  delirio  of  Etmiiller,  synonymous 
with  the  moral  insanity  of  Prichard,  the  melancholia  simplex  of  Heinroth, 
the  moTiomanie  affective  and  the  lypemanie  raiaonnante  of  Esquirol.  It  is 
(to  use  Guislain's  words)  "  a  pathological  emotion,  a  sorrow,  a  chagrin,  an 
anxiety,  a  fear,  a  terror,  and  nothing  more.*"  2.  Fear  regarding  the  health, 
pathophobia,  or  monopatbophobia,  known  as  hypochondriasis,  nervousness, 
kc.  Guislain  has  two  varieties,  the  corporeal  and  the  mental ;  the  former 
the  common  hyppishness,  the  latter,  a  true  melancholia,  characterized  by 
all  kinds  of  vague  fears,  not  having  particular  reference  to  the  bodily  health. 
3.  Nostalgia,  or  a  violent  sorrowful  desire  to  return  home.  4.  M.  Ama- 
toria.  5.  M.  misanthropica.  6.  Melancholia  with  anguish  (anxietise)  or 
pneumo- melancholia.  7.  Religious  melancholia,  including  demonophobia 
and  melancholia  with  despair.  The  complex  forms  of  melancholia  are — 
L  Melancholia  with  mania.     2.  The  suicidal.    3.  The  homicidal.    4.  Sito* 
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phobia,  or  refusal  of  food.  5.  Delirium  melancholia,  or  with  hallucinatioiis. 
The  fundamental  characteristic  of  all  these  forms  of  meUncholia  is  a  painful 
condition  of  the  mind — ^mental  pain,  or  phrenalgia. 

Mcmia  is  subdivided  as  follows : — 1 .  Tranquil  mania ;  the  mamia  sine 
deUrio  of  Pinel,  and  "moral  insanity**  of  Prichard  and  other  English 
writers,  or  maniacal  excitement.  2.  Argumentative  mania,  the  "  mono- 
manie  affective**  of  Esquirol.  3.  Astute,  malicious,  cunning  mania. 
4.  Kleptomania.  5,  Monomaniacal  avarice.  6.  Monomaniacal  extrava- 
gance. 7.  Oinomania,  or  mania  ebriosa,  8.  Nymphomania  and  Satyriasis. 
9.  Joyous  mania,  mania  saltans.  10.  Amenomania,  a  variety  of  the  latter, 
characterized  by  the  most  extreme  urbanity.  11.  Mania  of  vanity,  the 
Narcissus  mania.  12.  Mania  of  ambition,  pride,  grandeur,  riches.  13.  Lo- 
gomania,  a  "diarrhoea  of  words.**  14.  Mania  of  peevishness,  and  per^ 
version,  and  fault-finding  {traocudh'ey  15.  Mania  errabunda.  16.  In- 
surrectional mania,  mania  agitans.  17.  Destructive  mania,  including 
furious  mania,  and  combative,  homicidal,  suicidal,  and  incendiary  mania 
(pyromania).  To  these  add  epileptic  mania,  mania  with  /olie  or  insane 
impulses,  mania  with  dementia,  and  general  mania,  or  polymania.  The 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  maniacal  group  are  exaltation  of  one  or 
several  of  the  mental  faculties,  a  state  of  excitement,  and  sometimes  the 
naanifestation  of  active  and  violent  passions. 

Under  the  term  "  folic**  (which  we  think  is  best  translated  by  vesania,  or 
chronic  mania).  Professor  Guislain  includes  what  has  been  lately  termed 
moral  or  impulsive  insanity ;  also  instinctive  monomania.  It  is  a  mental 
disorder,  in  which  the  individual  is  impelled  irresistibly  to  act  capriciously, 
without  reference  to  any  directing  ideas,  emotions,  or  passions,  but  usually 
associated  with  depression  of  the  feelings.  It  is  either  special  or  general. 
The  special  forms  are — 1.  The  Tearers  with  the  teeth.  2.  The  Pickers; 
those  who  pick,  or  cut,  or  tear  things  to  pieces.  3.  The  mutilators.  4.  The 
suiciders.  5.  The  Homicides.  6.  The  Incendiaries.  7.  The  Stupid. 
8.  The  Mute.  9.  The  Fasters.  10.  Perverted  taste  (eating  excrements). 
11.  The  Daubers  and  Scribblers.  12.  The  Concealers.  13.  The  Stealers. 
14.  ThQ  Grubbers  (as  a  mole— "  talpa-folie**).  15.  The  Talkers,  including 
orators,  declaimers,  dialogists,  monologists.  16.  The  Bawlers,  including 
howlers  and  imitators  of  animal-sounds,  as  of  birds,  dogs,  cats,  dsp. 
17.  Gesticulators  and  Grimacers,  including  those  who  perform  fantastic 
movements,  or  assume  extraordinary  attitudes. 

Delirant  Mania,  or  with  hallucinations,  includes  a  number  of  chronic 
forms  of  insanity,  in  which  the  individual  has  erroneous  conceptions  or  ideas 
of  things,  and  which  he  considers  as  real  or  true.  This  delirium  is  "  mono- 
phrenia,**  when  the  patient*s  erroneous  conceptions  are  limited  to  one 
thing,  or  a  group  of  things,  his  mind  being  sound  on  other  points.  When 
it  is  genaraly  it  is  rather  a  symptomatic  affection.  The  forms  placed  in 
this  group  are — 1.  The  Accusers  ("  accusateurs**)  a  well-known  class;  these 
are  constantly  accusing  persons  of  attempts  upon  their  health,  ease,  or 
property,  generally  by  secret  and  insidious  means — as  electricity,  poisons, 
spies,  conspiracies,  &c  2.  The  Erotic:  in  this  group  are  comprised 
females  who  erroneously  think  they  are  married,  have  husbands,  &c. 
Guislain  terms  this  a  tUeromonoddirium,  3.  The  Religious,  including 
haUudnatiouB  as  to  the  person  and  faculties  in  reference  to  religion,  the 
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Deity,  Jesus  Christ,  prophets,  universal  benefactors,  &c.,  abounding  in 
asylums ;  and  Demonophobia,  or  Monodemonolatry,  in  which  the  individual 
believes  himself  the  subject  of  demoniac  or  satanic  influence.  4.  The 
Ambitious,  as  emperors,  popes,  kings,  &c.  5.  The  Hypochondriacal;  those 
with  hallucinations  as  to  the  state  of  their  body,  or  of  their  viscera,  and 
who  think  they  have  lacerations  and  other  injuries  of  their  viscera  or  body 
generally.  6.  To  this  class  belongs  a  group  placed  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Metamorphosed,**  in  which  the  patient  thinks  various  things  have 
undergone  a  change,  as  the  house,  persons,  money,  days  of  the  week,  parts 
of  their  bodies,  or  that  they  have  dianged  into  beasts  (Zoanthropia).  An 
exaggerated  idea  of  things  is  often  {M^sent;  as  when  a  patient  tlunks  he  is 
infinitely  rich,  or  that  the  size  of  his  body,  or  portions  of  his  body,  is 
indefinitely  increasing.  7.  The  "  Pyrophobic,*'  or  those  who  believe  they 
are  surrounded  by  flames,  is  another  form.  8.  The  Incendiary.  9.  The 
Homicidal. 

Professor  Guislain  divides  dementia  into  the  ordinary  forms  of  amenHa, 
fatuity,  imbecility,  stupidity.  It  may  be  complete  or  incomfjleU;  it  may 
be  true  ovfalee;  it  may  be  general  or  special,  or  accompanied  with  incoher- 
ence ofidMs;  it  may  accompany  or  terminate  any  of  the  forms  of  insanity 
previously  described,  or  it  may  be  connected  with  general  paralysis. 

On  taking  a  general  view  of  this  arrangement,  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  great  resemblance  between  forms  of  mental  disorder  which  are 
classified  apart ;  or,  rather,  it  cannot  but  be  seen  that  diseases  classed  as 
distinct  are  only  varieties  of  the  same  affection.  If,  indeed,  we  were  to 
adopt  Professor  Quislain*s  principles  of  classification,  we  could  add  to  the 
number  almost  indefinitely;  inasmuch  as  the  hallucinations  in  the  ideas, 
and  the  groupings  of  deranged  instincts,  feelings,  and  faculties,  are  as  nume- 
rous as  the  individuals.  Further,  one  or  two  important  forms  of  mono- 
mania are  not  noticed  at  all — namely,  insane  sodomy,  insane  modesty,  ^. 
As  a  sound  taxonomy  is  all-important  to  the  progress  of  science,  we  feel 
that  we  ought  not  thus  to  criticise  the  method  of  so  experienced  and  able 
a  writer  as  Professor  Guislain,  without  suggesting  something  as  a  substitute. 
With  these  convictions,  we  venture  to  occupy  a  page  or  two  with  some 
remarks  on  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  mental  disorders. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  observe  that  any  scheme  of  classification 
should  be  founded  on  a  natural  method,  so  as  to  help  the  practitioner  to 
discriminate,  not  merely  the  varied  forms  of  mental  disorder,  but  also,  as 
far  as  possible,  their  etiological  relations  and  natural  history.  We  observe, 
for  example,  that  the  instinct  of  love  of  life  or  of  offspring,  with  one  or 
other  of  its  subordinate  instincts,  is  morbidly  excited,  leading  to  curious 
combinations  of  phenomena  and  remarkable  manifestations  of  mental  dis- 
order. It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  determine  the  group  of  normal 
instincts;  then  the  circimistances  under  which  they  are  brought  into 
operation  naturally ;  next,  the  principal  relations  of  the  subordinate  groups 
to  each  other;  and  afb^  this,  review  the  pathological  and  etiological  phe- 
nomena. Now  to  this  end  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  limit  our  inquiries 
to  human  nature ;  the  vast  field  of  comparative  neurology  and  psychology 
must  be  explored.  It  need  not  be  urged  upon  our  readers  that  the 
instincts  of  man  are  in  no  respect  different,  as  to  their  relations  to  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  from  those  of  their  fellow-creatures  amongst 
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tbe  lower  animals.  It  U  onlj  in  their  moral  and  spiritual  relations  that  a 
difference  exists.  Now,  since  this  is  the  fact,  and  since  even  comparative 
pathology  (for  infanticidal  and  suicidal  monomania  are  observed  in  brutes) 
maj  assist  us  to  unravel  the  great  problem  which  this  most  lamentable  (^ 
all  diseases  offers  to  our  contemplation,  it  would  be  most  unscientific  and 
most  unwise  to  begin  otherwise  than  with  the  beginning. 

The  instincts  may  be  classed  under  the  four  heads  of  self-preservation, 
self-defence,  propagation  of  the  species,  preservation  of  the  offspring.*  In 
each  instinct,  in  animals  endowed  with  sensation,  there  is  a  powerful 
desire  or  aversion  (or  both),  obscure  in  its  nature  and  unconscious  of  its 
object,  but  acting  irresistibly  so  as  to  impel  the  animal  to  do  certain  acts 
determined  by  a  law  of  its  nature,  or  rather  by  the  constitution  of  the 
organism,  the  objects  of  which  are  those  we  have  mentioned.  This  sub- 
jection of  the  animal  organism  to  an  irresistible  impulse  is  self-acting,  one 
instinct  being  subordinate  to  or  controlling  another.  In  the  higher 
animals,  in  which  something  more  is  present  than  a  strong  desire  or  aver- 
sion,— in  which,  in  fact,  there  is  more  or  teas  perception  of  the  ends  to  be 
attained  and  the  means  to  be  used, — ^the  instincts  are  subjected,  in  varying 
degree,  to  this  higher  mental  power.  In  the  highest  animal,  man,  the 
subjection  of  the  instincts,  and  of  their  derivatives  the  passions,  to  the 
ftioral  powers,  constitutes  the  difference  between  him  and  the  irresponsible 
animals  below  him;  and  when  this  control  is  so  lost  by  cerebral  disease 
that  the  instinctive  and  emotional  impulses  oome  into  unrestrained  opera- 
tion, responsibility  ceases,  and  a  series  of  phenomena  like  those  charac- 
teristic of  the  lower  animals  arises.  Hence,  we  are  led  to  compare  the 
forms  of  insanity  characterized  by  a  blind  desire  impelling  the  individual 
to  sudden  and  insane  acts,  with  the  manifestations  of  the  instincts  in  the 
lower  animals.  We  say  the  lower  animals,  because  in  the  normally-con- 
stituted man — of  civilized  life,  at  least — we  have  no  grounds  of  comparison. 
Perhaps  good  illustrations  might  be  drawn  from  man  in  the  more  savage 
state — ^that  is  to  say,  in  more  immediate  contact  with  the  external  world, 
and  unaided  by  those  appliances  which  recorded  experience  and  science 
afford  to  the  civilized  man ;  but  it  will,  perhaps,  be  better  to  use  these 
only  incidentally,  preferring  the  simpler  illustrations  which  the  unre- 
strained instincts  of  irrational  creatures  present. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  or  the  perfect  continuance  of  life,  con- 
nsts  in  a  strong  desire,  having  for  its  object  the  preservation  and  well- 
being  of  the  organism.  It  is  the  fundamental  instinct,  and  includes  the 
instinct  of  self-defence,  which  is  founded  on  strong  aversions  for  anything 
which  will  cause  the  destruction  or  ill-being  of  the  organism.  The  object 
of  these  two  instincts  is  attained  by  an  antagonistic  mechanism;  the  one 
seeks  to  obtain,  the  other  to  repel.  The  primary  subordinate  instincts  of 
the  former  are  the  instincts  for  food  and  drink,  and  for  light  and  air.  In 
insanity,  these  instincts  may  be  exalted,  perverted,  or  abolished.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  the  following  forms : 

Instinct  for  food — its  modifications  in  insanity. 

Exaltation  or  exaggeration  of  the  instinct  gives  us — ^1.  BvUmia^  or 
enormous  appetite;  2.  Appetite  for  flesh-food;  3.  Appetite  for  vegetable 
food. 

•  Unzer't  FriadplM  of  Fbrslolc«7.  fkj^ni^am  Sodetf*!  cditton,  p.  lao. 
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Perversion  of  the  instinct  gives  us — 1.  Pica,  in  its  various  forms; 
2.  Appetite  for  carrion ;  3.  Appetite  for  excrement.  * 

Abolition  of  the  instinct  for  food  gives  us  that  common  symptom,  the 
absolute  refusal  to  take  food. 

In  the  vMimctfor  drirhk,  we  have  eaxiggeratian  manifested  as  thirsi; 
there  is  often  perversion,  giving  rise  to  oinomania,  or  the  appetite  for 
intoxicating  drinks ;  and  its  abolition  is  seen  as  the  hydrophobic  mania, 
described  by  some  writers.  These  fonns  will  commingle  with  each  other, 
or  with  modifications  of  other  instincts.  Thus,  Professor  Guislain  remarks 
that  the  refusal  to  take  food  sometimes  alternates  with  bulimia;  he  has 
never,  however,  met  with  a  case  of  hydrophobic  mania. 

The  instinct  for  light  and  air  is  connected  with  another — namely,  the 
instinct  for  movement  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  Its  eacaggeration  is  seen 
in  the  constant  exposure  to  the  sun,  so  noticeable  amongst  the  insane;  its 
perversion  and  abolition,  in  the  refusal  to  leave  their  bed  or  their  room-^ 
often  manifested  alternately  with  the  former. 

The  instinct  of  edf-defence  is  founded  on  aversions.  Its  fundamental 
acts  are  combat  and  destruction.  Its  exaggeration  is  one  of  the  most 
common  characteristics  of  mania;  its  abolition,  of  dementia ;  its  perversion, 
of  monomania,  vesania,  or  impulsive  insanity.  This  group,  therefore, 
includes  furious  mania,  and  those  forms  of  mischievous,  combative,  homi- 
cidal, suicidal,  and  incendiary  monomania,  in  which  there  is  no  special 
object  of  aversion,  but  only  an  irresistible  desire  to  destroy  mischievously, 
to  fight,  kill,  bum,  lacerate,  mutilate,  or  commit  self-destruction.  To  this 
group  belong  the  tearers  with  the  teeth,  the  "  pickers,**  the  daubers,  &c. 
A  subordinate  instinct,  but  an  important  war-instinct,  is  that  of  cunning, 
especially  of  destructive  cunning;  this  is  so  constantly  associated,  in  one 
form  or  other,  with  the  preceding,  tliat  it  is  one  of  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  the  insane. 

The  reader  will  probably  go  readily  along  with  us  in  this  broad  outline 
of  the  relation  of  the  more  important  instincts  to  insanity.  There  are  some 
of  the  subordinate  class,  which  perhaps  he  will  hesitate  to  place  in  the  same 
category,  until  he  has  observed  and  reflected  on  the  phenomena,  natural 
and  morbid.  We  refer  to  the  group  of  instincts  which  provide  for  the  care 
of  the  person,  for  the  regulation  of  animal  temperature,  the  cleanliness  and 
comfort  of  the  surface,  the  provision  of  a  home,  and  for  the  wants  of  the 
future.  In  all  these,  we  have  morbid  changes  developing  very  remarkable 
forms  of  insanity.  They  are  instincts  which  may  be  termed  the  artistic,  as 
they  are  the  basis  of  nearly  all  the  arts  of  life.  They  may  be  grouped 
under  the  general  terms  of  love  of  life,  or  self-love ;  they  consist  essentially 
in  a  blind  desire  for  ease  and  pleasure,  and  a  blind  aversion  for  things 
which  will  cause  disease,  or  pain,  or  annoyance.  We  can  only  mention 
some  of  the  more  striking  of  the  group.  The  desire  for  warmth  involves 
clothing ;  in  the  impulsively  insane  this  fundamental  instinct  is  occasionally 
exaggerated,  but  is  more  frequently  perverted  or  abolished.  The  individu^ 
continually  throws  off  all  clothing,  whether  it  be  the  body-  or  bed-clothes ; 
he  is  alike  regardless  of  heat  or  cold,  and  will  thrust  his  foot  into  the  fire 
or  into  ice  with  equal  indifference.  The  instinct  for  deardiness  is  almost 
always  modified;  vermin  are  allowed  to  accumulate;  thefiecal  evacuations 
are  passed  anywhere,  or  disregarded ;  or,  contrarily,  the  instinct  is  wearisomely 
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exaggerated.  The  desire  for  home  may  be  morbidly  developed,  and  then 
appears  as  nostalgia;  or  is  abolished,  and  gives  rise  to  the  mania  errabunda, 
the  vagabond  monomania — a  very  singular  perversion.  This  may,  how-* 
ever,  be  also  considered  as  the  morbid  development  of  the  migratory 
instinct.  A  provision  for  thefutwre  is  almost  a  imiversal  instinct.  In  the 
insane  it  is  often  exaggerated,  and  gives  rise  to  vague  and  suicidal  fears  for 
the  future ;  or  it  is  perverted,  when  insane  hoarding  is  manifested ;  or  it  is 
abolished,  and  no  regard  is  had  for  the  morrow.  Modifications  of  this 
fundamental  instinct  almost  always  accompany  morbid  development  of  the 
other  general  instincts.  Another  instinct  of  this  group  is  the  instinct  for 
movemenU  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  of  the  groups  of  muscles  subser- 
vient to  the  various  instinctive  acts.  The  playfulness  and  mischievousness 
of  young  animals  is  often  reproduced  in  the  insane;  so  also  many  instinctive 
acts,  as  running,  springing,  climbing,  picking  with  the  fingers,  <kc. — acts 
purely  automatic  and  impulsive,  and  of  which  almost  any  asylum  will  afford 
examples.  To  this  group  belong  the  exaggeration  of  instinctive  cries, 
giving  rise  to  the  howlers,  barkers,  &c. ;  and  to  logomania — the  diarrhoea  of 
words-— or  else  to  their  abolition,  when  dumbness  is  manifested,  or  the 
patient  is  obstinately  mute.  We  may  also  class  with  this  group  the  imUcUive 
movements  of  the  insane — an  instinct  very  prominent  in  many  of  the  lower 
animals,  and  often  combined  with  playful  cunning  or  mischievousness. 

The  preservation  of  the  race  is,  in  the  scheme  of  nature,  of  equal 
importance  with  the  preservation  of  the  individual.  Hence  we  have, 
in  reference  to  the  propagation  of  the  species  and  the  preservation  of 
the  offspring,  a  reproduction  of  the  various  instincts  we  have  glanced  at. 
But  as  the  congress  of  the  sexes  is  necessary  in  the  first  instance,  and  as  a 
new  being  results  therefrom,  having  special  relation  to  the  parents,  the  group 
of  social  aad  famUi/  instincts  comes  into  notice.  The  group  resolves  itself 
into  the  two  primary  instincts  of  physical  love  and  maternaJ  love ;  to  these 
there  are  numerous  instincts  subordinate ;  and  based  upon  the  whole  are  a 
large  and  varied  class  of  passions,  emotions,  and  affections  of  the  mind. 
The  impulsive  forms  of  insanity  of  this  class  are — firstly,  those  common 
to  the  sexes;  secondly,  those  peculiar  to  each  sex.  To  the  former  group 
belong — I.  Inordinate  exaltation  of  the  sexual  instinct — erotomania  and 
nymphomania ;  2.  Ferversion,  as  masturbation,  sodomy,  congress  with  im« 
pubescent  youth,  senile  pruriency;  3.  Abolitumy  the  insane  misogynist  and 
virago.  Peculiar  to  the  males  are  oombativeness,  and  the  narcissus  mania; 
peculiar  to  the  females,  idiotic  adornment  and  kleptomania;  common  to 
both  are  homicidal,  infanticidal,  and  suicidal  mania,  and  the  varied  impulses 
to  destroy.  The  infanticidal,  as  a  pure  impulsive  insanity  of  this  origin,  is 
much  more  frequent  in  females  than  in  males ;  so  also  is  cunning  destruo* 
tiveness,  as  by  fire  and  poison.  Kleptomania  is  very  infrequent  in  males* 
Amongst  the  subordinate  instinctive  forms  may  be  mentioned,  the  impulse 
to  textural  art  in  the  females,  and  to  rhyming  and  music  in  the  males. 
The  morbid  states  of  the  social  instincts,  as  the  filial,  fraternal,  &Q,,  give 
rise  to  perversion  of  the  social  feelings,  causing  impulsive  hatred,  malice, 
revenge,  <kc.,  or  to  exaggeration,  inducing  amenomania. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  in  this  large  and  fundamental 
group  of  forms  of  mental  derangement,  of  which  a  blind,  irresistible,  irra* 
tional  impulse  or  desire  is  the  proper  characteristic,  the  complex  forms  do 
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not  constantly  bocnr.  Just  as  the  instinots  thetnselyeB  tBTelj,  if  ever,  act 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  passions  and  the  understanding,  so  these — 
the  morbid  forms-^seldom  occur  without  complications,  indicating  derange* 
ment  of  the  intellect  and  the  affections.  They  are  important,  however,  pa- 
thologically, because  they  enable  us  to  analyze  better  the  complex  forms; 
etiologically,  because  they  not  unfrequently  usher  in  the  Latter;  and 
morally,  because  all  inordinate  operations  and  perversions  of  the  insidncis 
are  more  or  less  criminal  or  immoral.  Hence  arise  the  forensic  difficulties 
in  determining  when  a  person  is  or  is  not  insane,  which  are  found  more 
especially  in  this  dass;  for  the  unprofessional  metaphysician  cannot  conceive 
of  a  man  in  apparent  possession  of  all  his  fieuailties,  acting  from  a  blind  im- 
pulse. If  there  be  a  hallucination,  and  he  acts  in  accordance  with  this, 
the  case  is  comprehensible  enough  to  the  popular  mind,  but  not  otherwise. 

We  have  remarked,  that  the  passions  and  emotions  are  instincts  in 
which  the  end  and  the  means  are  known,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  individual 
Instinct  acts  blindly,  as  is  seen  in  the  use  of  natural  weapons,  or  in  the 
constructive  acta,  as  the  formation  of  nests  for  the  care  of  the  young,  Ac 
Natural  history  presents  numerous  familiar  illustrations  of  this;  but  in  the 
passions  there  are  no  such  blind  automatic  proceedings,  unless  it  be  in  the 
very  moment  and  fury  of  the  passion,  when  it  has  become  ungovernable,  or, 
in  other  words,  when  the  co-ordination  of  the  will  and  the  understanding 
is  abolished,  and  it  is  really  a  true  instinct  for  the  time  being.  Practi- 
cally, the  difference  is  certain,  and  it  may  serve  to  characterize  a  group  of 
mental  diseases  which  may  be  generally  designated  pathemic  insanity. 
In  these  forms  there  is  not  the  blind  impulse  to  emotional  acts  only;  the 
change  in  the  feelings  and  temper  is  often  complete,  while  hallucinations 
in  immediate  relation  to  one  or  more  of  the  morbid  passions  or  emotions 
are  manifested.  The  forms  of  insanity  grouped  by  Guislain  under  the 
term  "Delire*'  (a  term  we  have  translated  by  hallucination),  belong  to 
this  class,  and  may  easily  be  referred  by  the  reader  to  their  respective 
passions  or  emotions.  Other  forms  placed  by  Quislain  under  the  head 
of  Mania,  belong  also  to  this  group;  as  well  as  some  classed  under  the 
head  of  "  Folic,'*  or  Yesania;  although  these  latter  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  instinctive  insanity.  We  shall  not  more  specially  indicate  them; 
but  we  cannot  omit  noticing  one  of  this  group  not  mentioned  by  Guislain. 
It  ia  that  in  which  the  sentiment  of  self-esteem,  pride,  or  vanity,  so  &r 
from  being  exaggerated  (as  in  the  emperors,  popes,  prophets,  states- 
men, drc,  of  asylums),  is  perverted,  or  rather  abolished.  It  is  usually  com- 
bined with  the  vagabond  mania  or  with  oinomania,  and  the  individual 
either  tramps  the  country  in  the  company  of  professed  mendicants,  or 
spends  his  days  and  nights  in  the  lowest  pot-houses,  drinking  with  the 
usual  ill-conditioned  habitues  of  such  places.  It  is  a  form  of  insanity 
periodic  and  paroxysmal — most  frequent  in  men,  but  occasionally  attack- 
ing women.  There  are  one  or  two  other  morbid  modifications  of  this 
sentiment  as,  e.  ^.,  extreme  bashfulness. 

The  transition  from  this  group  to  the  next  is  direct.  In  fact,  it  is 
rarely  found  that  the  sentiments  are  deranged,  and  the  inteUeetoal 
faculties  remain  untouched.  Such  instances  do  ajiparenUy  occur  from 
time  to  time,  and  there  is  then  the  same  difficulty  in  determining  the 
limits  of  responsibility  as  is  encountered  in  examples  of  instinctive  in- 
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Buiity.  We  probably  express  the  opinion  of  all  practitioners  experienced' 
in  insanity,  when  we  remark,  that  the  freedom  of  the  inUUect  is  cmly  appa- 
rent in  far  the  greater  proportion  of  cases  of  this  kind.  Often  it  is, 
doubtless,  yery  difficult  to  detect  the  disorder  in  the  ideas  or  the  intellect, 
particularly  in  the  earlier  stages,  or  when  the  affection  is  purely  ^'  mono- 
phrenic,"  to  use  Professor  Guislaiu's  term  j  but  a  well-conducted  analysis 
of  the  phenomena  rarely  fails  to  elicit  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Having  nothing  to  add  to  the  group  termed  Dementia,  this  must  conclude 
our  sketch  (brief  and  imperfectly  delineated  as  it  \a)  of  the  taxonomy  of 
insanity.  Before  proceeding,  however,,  to  the  pathological  anatomy  and 
etiology  of  the  disease,  we  will  notice  in  a  few  paragraphs  some  valuable 
and  important  ideas  promulgated  by  Professor  Guislain  as  to  the  nature 
of  insanity,  but  especially  of  melancholia,  which  he  has  so  aptly  designated 
phrenalgia,  and  of  which  he  has  given  a  most  admirable  history. 

Noting  that  there  is  what  may  be  termed  a  moral  sensibility,  and 
observing  how  often  disorders  of  the  mind  originate  in  painful  reverses  of 
fortune  and  in  the  depressing  passions, — for  66  per  cent,  of  cases  admitted 
to  treatment  were  attributable  to  moral  causes,  and  of  these  there  were, 
reverses  of  fortune  in  85  per  cent.,  domestic  griefs  in  33  per  cent.,  and 
sudden  and  violent  moral  impressions  in  12  per  cent., — Professor  Guislain 
devotes  a  lecture  to  the  consideration  of  this  moral  sensibility.  Perhaps 
his  own  words  will  best  express  his  views: 

"Moral  sensibility,  that  cord  which  vibrates  with  so  much  force,  is  a  point  of 
departure  as  well  in  the  conservative  as  the  voluntary  acts.  It  is  closely  iden- 
tined  with  our  dearest  interests.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  origin  of  the  passions. 
Reason  and  imagination  draw  thence  their  motives;  the  latter,  in  particular, 
borrows  from  this  moral  sense  its  most  glowing  tints,  its  most  vigorous  tones,  its 
boldest  conceptions.  This  sense,  which  has  been  termed  psychal,  originates  in  man 
those  two  conditions  of  hb  moral  being  which  he  designates  happiness,  miseby. 
It  is  in  virtue  of  the  sensibility  of  wliich  it  is  the  source,  that  he  is  happy  or 
miserable.  In  these  manifestations  there  is  felt  a  tenderness,  a  satisfaction,  an 
emotion,  an  enjoyment,  a  friendship,  a  love.  Heinroth  has  well  defined  this  sense 
when  he  observed  that  it  is  related  to  the  faculty  which  renders  man  capable  of 
experiencing  joy  or  sorrow.  It  is  a  sensibility  in  which  is  found  the  love  of  God 
and  sacred  things — ^the  love  of  moral  and  physical  preservation — love,  Platonic, 
sexual,  paternal,  maternal,  filial ;  the  love  or  the  good  and  the  beautiful-— of  riches 
and  of  pleasure.  It  is  observed  in  all  those  who  are  known  as  the  friends  of  an 
art,  of  a  science ;  in  lovers  of  music,  in  philanthropists,  in  the  partisans  of  an  idea, 
of  a  svstem.  I  have  given  to  this  sensioility  the  qualifying  term  affective ;  I  have 
named  its  factor  the  affective  sense;  it  is,  in  fact,  an  affection.**  (tom.  ii.  p.  122.) 

After  pointing  out  its  synonyms,  Gemiith  in  German,  animus,  thymos, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  ccefu/r  in  French,  and  we  might  add  heaH  in  English, — 
although  Professor  Guislain  uses  the  word  moral, — our  author  proceeds  to 
remark,  that  it  is  this  sense  which  has  been  painfully  affected  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  of  insanity,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  origin  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  cases  of  true  idiopathic  disorders  of  the  mind.  This  proposition  is 
attained,  however,  by  leaving  out  of  consideration  all  those  forms  of  mental 
derangement  or  disorder  which  may  be  termed  symptomatic.  Thus,  idiocy 
and  imbecility  are  rather  cerebral  than  mental  diseases;  mania  arising  in 
the  course  of  an  epilepsy,  is  only  symptomatic;  so  also  the  mental  affections 
following  after  apoplexy,,  an  attack  of  gout,  metastatic  rheumatism,  or  a 
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repelled  eruption.  The  mania  resulting  from  exostoses  or  scrolulouiS 
deposits  in  the  brain,  or  from  the  abuse  of  mercury,  from  masturbation,  old 
age,  &c.,  is  equally  symptomatic ;  so  also  is  the  delirium  caused  by  injuries  to 
the  head  by  the  action  of  narcotic  vegetable  poisons,  and  by  alcoholic  drinks. 
In  the  true  forms  the  first  stage  always  consists  in  a  painful  condition  of 
the  mind — it  is  a  real  pain,  a  phrenalgia;  in  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  these. 
Professor  Gui slain  has  noticed  that  the  countenance  indicated  a  state  of 
nervous  irritability  (cigticemeni),  disquietude,  chagrin,  irascibility;  this 
unhappy  condition  is  reflected  in  the  eyes,  the  voice,  the  lines  on  the  brow, 
the  temples,  and  around  the  nlouth.  It  is  revealed  also  in  the  attitudes, 
and  in  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  the  urine. 

"  I  distinguish  two  kinds  of  moral  reaction  in  mental  diseases ;  the  one  con- 
servative, the  other  automatic,  destructive ;  the  former  tending  to  a  cure,  the  latter 
complicating  the  malady  and  inducing  morbid  structural  change.  Phrenic  reaction 
is  manifested  in  the  passions,  in  the  instinctive  acts,  in  the  volitional  impulses, 
in  the  domain  of  the  ideas.  Pain  invades  the  centres  of  instinct,  it  leads  to  the 
most  violent  resolves,  to  the  strangest  and  most  fantastic  movements.  In  every 
disease,  nature  appeals  to  the  conservative,  the  resisting  forces ;  this  law,  it  should 
he  remembered,  is  met  with  also  in  the  moral  world.  'This  mental  suffering,  as 
well  as  corporeal  pain,  excites  repulsive  efforts  directed  against  the  inimical  a^nts- 
In  the  insane  these  effects  are  observed  in  the  loquacity  of  the  patient,  in  his 
impatient  movements,  his  accusations,  vociferations.  Address  a  man  insultingly, 
wound  his  self-esteem,  outrage  him, — if  he  be  im]>ressionable  or  irascible  he  will 
repel  the  insults ;  he  will  not  remain  quiet ;  he  will  walk  about ;  an  involuntary 
attraction  will  impel  him  to  direct  some  violent  gesture  against  the  offender ;  the 
accomplishment  of  this  action  relieves  his  distress.  A  reaction  of  this  kind  may  be 
limited  to  conversation.  It  is  certain  that  the  communication  of  ideas  bv  langua^ 
is  a  great  solace  to  the  feelings.  This  is  felt  in  relating  reverses.  Ijie  same  is 
seen  also  in  confession,  which  has  often  so  powerful  an  influence  over  the  miserable 
man,  whom  remorse  has  deprived  of  sleen.  Talking  neutrahzes  pain ;  it  soothes 
him  who  has  received  an  injury.  To  tell  nis  thoughts,  to  say  what  he  feels — is  the 
instinctive  means  which  the  irritated  man  uses  to  procure  calmness.  It  is  a  crisis, 
for  it  removes  the  elements  of  the  disorder.  I  shall  designate  it  the  phrenic, 
psychical,  or  moral  elimination.  I  have  often  ascertained  that  the  patient  has 
forgot  when  convalescent  all  the  troubles  which  had  previously  afflicted  him,"  &c 
(Ibid.  p.  142.) 

Sometimes,  however,  the  reaction  is  so  powerful,  that  the  Acuities  break 
down,  and  dementia  results  instead  of  cure.  AU  those  circumstanoes 
which  debilitate  the  organism,  predispose  to  this  result — low  diet,  poverty, 
profuse  haemorrhages.  In  developing  his  doctrine,  that  a  painfiil  passion 
or  painful  impression  on  the  feelings  is  the  exciting  cause  of  insanity, 
Professor  Guislain  meets  various  objections  which  may  be  raised.  Thus, 
it  occurs  from  time  to  time  that  no  such  impression  is  stated  to  have  been 
felt.  In  these  cases,  our  author  suggests  that  the  history  of  the  patient  is 
often  derived  from  individuals  who  wilfully  conceal  circumstanoes,  the 
mention  of  which  would,  in  fact,  reflect  upon  themselves.  So,  also,  the 
patient  will  conceal  circumstances  of  this  kind.  It  may  be  objected  that 
there  is  joyous  mania:  this  is  really  a  secondary  result;  phrenalgia  con- 
stituted the  first  stage.  Besides,  just  as  there  may  be  laughter  from 
painful  titillation  of  the  feet,  so  there  may  be  joyous  mania  from  painful 
impressions — a  sort  of  moral  convulsion.  In  those  instances  in  which  the 
paroxysm  of  insanity  is  sudden,  and  apparently  without  a  premonitoiy 
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stage,  ProfoBBor  Gkualiun  is  of  opinion  that  these  cases  are  less  sudden  than- 
they  appear,  although  the  premonitory  stage  may  be  really  very  short. 
Sometimes  the  painful  condition  is  hidden  under  the  maniacal  phenomena, 
and  appears  only  during  convalescence. 

There  are  other  illustrations  of  his  doctrine  which  Professor  Guislain 
mentions — as,  for  example,  that  the  melancholic  stage  almost  invariably 
precedes  that  of  hallucinations.  We  need  not  dwell  further,  however,  on  this 
point,  because  we  think  it  will  not  be  much  questioned  that  this  condition, 
described  as  phrenalgic,  does  actually  usher  in  true  insanity,  and  that  it 
is  the  basis  of  melancholia.  These  points  we  are  willing  to  concede  fully ; 
but  we  demur  very  much  to  the  inferences  drawn  by  Professor  Guislain 
from  these  facts.  It  is  a  law  of  his  nature  that  man  shall  react  to  im- 
pressions, whether  they  be  mental  or  corporeal ;  and  it  is  equally  a  general 
law  (within  certain  limits),  that  in  proportion  as  the  impressions  are  pain- 
ful, the  reaction  is  violent.  But  it  is  just  as  certain  a  law,  pathologically, 
that  a  very  trifling  impression  may  induce  inordinate  pain  and  inordinate 
reaction — so  inordinate  as  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  impression 
itself.  This  occurs  most  obviously  in  all  the  various  forms  of  neuralgia, 
to  which,  indeed,  phrenalgia  is  so  singularly  analogous.  The  question 
mooted  is  so  important,  and  its  consideration  in  the  latter  direction  may 
be  so  useful  in  removing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  better  comprehension 
of  the  nature  of  insanity,  that  we  shall  dwell  somewhat  upon  the  general 
pathology  of  the  disease. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  idea  of  insanity  necessarily  implies  a 
diseased  action  of  the  cerebrum:  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  insanity 
otherwise  than  as  a  functional  or  structural  disease  of  the  brain.  Disease 
of  the  mind,  properly  so  termed,  is,  as  we  have  remarked,  sin,  or  error; 
mental  cUaeaae  is,  therefore,  a  term  signifying  a  disorderly  manifestation  of 
mental  phenomena  from  corporeal  disease.  This  view  limits  our  inquiries 
at  once  to  a  definite  and  tangible  field.  We  are  thus  spared  all  arguments 
as  to  '^essences,"  and  mysterious,  impalpable,  imponderable,  invisible 
agencies,  and  all  excursions  into  '^  the  ethereal  regions  of  science."  It  is 
well,  indeed,  that  it  should  be  so;  for  the  successful  study  of  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  human  brain  will  demand  the  exercise  of  the  most 
acute  intellects  and  the  most  profound  philosophy.  Whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  its  motive  power,  it  is  a  piece  of  mechanism  without  parallel  in 
the  visible  creation  for  wonder  of  construction  and  illimitable  capacity  of 
use.  While  writing  this  article,  we  have  explored  the  heavens  with  the 
"telescopic  tubes;"  and  far  beyond  the  universe  of  stars,  we  find  the 
greatest  wonder  in  creation  to  be  this  same  pulpy,  easily-destroyed  machine, 
whereby  the  human  mind  is  enabled  to  estimate  the  size  and  distance  of 
bodies  yet  unseen,  and  to  send  its  plummet  deep  into  infinity. 

The  feeling  of  pain  implies  the  existence  of  consciousness — that  power 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  mental  phenomena.  In  innumerable  instances,  as 
well  in  animals  as  in  vegetables,  a  thousand  exquisitely-adapted  acts  are 
going  on  (even  in  our  own  bodies),  in  which  consciousness  takes  no  part 
whatever.  Its  earliest  use  is  to/eel  what  is  pdufiil  or  pleasurable ;  its  highest, 
to  diacem  what  is  good  or  evil.  Now  we  find  that  it  is  superadded  to 
instincts,  or  at  least  to  instinctive  acts ;  for  (as  we  have  already  remarked) 
instincts  act  in  myriads  of  instances  without  any  reference  to  pleasure  or 
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pain^  inasmiicli  as  the  orgaaism  is  utterly  uncbnsmous  of  «ther.  This 
circumstance  is  an  important  consideration,  for  it  tends  to  set  aside  the 
almost  universally-received  opinion,  that  sensation  is  the  oofuse  of  various 
instinctive  acts.  Now,  that  can  only  be  the  cause  of  a  thing  which  is 
its  vrvcofriajtie  cmteeedent;  but  in  this  instance,  sensation  is  not  the  in- 
variable antecedent  in  an  immense  number  of  instinctive  acts,  becuise  it 
never  occurs  in  them  at  all ;  while  in  another  equally  large  numb^,  it  only 
occurs  coincidently  or  concurrently,  and  not  antecedently.  Its  antecedent 
or  cause  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as  the  antecedent  of  the  instinct  itself — 
namely,  the  impression  made  on  the  mechanism  of  the  instincts— the 
nervous  system. 

Sensation  is  really  in  more  direct  relation  to  the  sdf-conscuntaneu  than 
to  the  instinct.  It  is  through  this,  indeed,  that  it  co-operates  with  the 
instinct  in  the  great  acts  of  conservation  of  the  individual  and  ihe  species. 
It  is  the  elementary  condition  of  that  co-ordinating  and  combining 
unity  which  in  intelligent  beings  is  termed  mind.  As  a  general  principle, 
pain  is  felt  when  an  impression  is  made  on  the  system,  injurious  to  it,  or 
caused  by  an  injurious  thing ;  pleasure  is  felt  when  the  impression,  or  Uie 
thing  causing  the  impression,  is  beneficial  or  friendly  to  the  organism.  It 
is  when  the  former  occurs  that  the  inatMrecdanal  efforts  (as  Professor 
Guislain  terms  them)  are  made  to  expel  or  repel  the  injurious  thing.  The 
perception  of  the  latter,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  organized  matter,  is  also  a 
painful  impression,  although  the  really  injurious  impression  is  not  made.  It 
is  painful,  because  there  is  an  instinctive  anUdpcUion  of  injury ;  for,  as  we 
have  previously  remarked,  the  instinct  for  the  future  is  as  fundamental  an 
instinct  as  that  of  the  conservation  of  the  individual  or  the  species,  and 
without  it  neither  could  exist  or  be  continued.  This  anticipation  of  evil 
or  pain  is  aversion,  dread,  terror.  Now  this,  in  insanity,  is  phrenalgta. 
How  is  it  induced ) 

We  know  sufficient  of  the  healthy  functions  and  morbid  conditions  of 
the  nerves  of  sensation,  to  be  able  to  state  some  general  principles  as  to 
the  pathology  of  nerve-pain;  as  to  brain-pain,  we  know  less,  because 
we  have  sought  for  physical  or  nerve-pain  in  the  brain.  Finding  that 
physical  impressions  of  u  certain  kind  (as  pricking,  tearing,  burning,  cor- 
roding, and  the  like)  on  the  nerves,  cause  pain,  because,  in  fact,  they  are 
injurious  to  the  well-being  of  the  organism,  experimental  physiologists 
have  pricked,  torn,  burnt,  and  corroded  the  brain  (the  hemispheres);  and 
because  no  pain  was  felt,  they  have  concluded  that  the  brain  is  insensible. 
But  how  could  the  brain  feel  such  impressions?  It  is  so  constructed  as  to 
be  impressed  painfully  or  pleasurably  by  impressions  never  in  any  case 
derived  directly  from  external  injurious  agencies,  but  transmitted  by 
certain  important  subsidiary  structures — ^namely,  the  nerves  and  ganglia 
of  sensation.  Cut  off  the  cerebral  hemispheres  from  these  structures,  and 
all  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  lost;  the  individual  remains  in  a 
state  of  torpidity,  and  sensory  impressions  only  excite  automatic  move- 
ments; the  circle  between  the  organ  of  thought  (the  great  co-ordinating 
and  combining  unity)  and  the  motor  mechanism  is  interrupted,  and  no  acts 
of  intelligence  are  done.     This  is  the  abolition  of  mental  phenomena. 

In  neuralgia,  impressions  so  act  upon  a  disordered  nerve,  that  perversion 
of  sensation  results.     Things  that  should  feel  hot,  feel  cold^-thal  should 
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give  pleasure  or  be  indifferent,  give  pain.  This  state  arises  from  a  change 
in  the  function  of  the  nerve  or  nerve-centre — ^for  either  or  both  may  be  the 
seat  of  disease.  Nor  is  this  morbific  change  always,  or  even  usually, 
recognizable  by  the  scalpel  or  microscope;  some  of  the  most  inveterate 
forms  of  neuralgia  are  purely  dynamic;  the  majority  of  those  dependent  on 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  appear  to  be  certainly  such;  or  at  least 
the  predisposing  cause  in  the  nerve  or  nerve-centre  is  inappreciable.  This 
may  also  occur,  and  we  think  does  occur,  in  phrenalgia.  The  nerve- 
centres  subservient  to  the  instincts  receive  and  transmit  perverted  impres- 
sions— ^forwarding  an  erroneous  message  to  the  consciousness,  and  trans- 
mitting a  morbific  impression  to  the  hemispherical  ganglia.  If  these 
ganglia  be  in  the  same  condition  as  the  ganglia  of  sensation,  they  will  also 
receive  and  transmit  perverted  impressions — ^transmitting  an  erroneous 
impression  to  the  consciousness,  and  thereby  giving  rise  to  a  faulty 
co-ordination  or  combination  of  the  mental  powers,  or,  in  one  word,  to 
insanity. 

What,  then,  are  the  changes  in  the  dynamics  or  structure  of  the 
centres  devoted  to  instinctive,  emotional,  and  intellectual  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  acts,  upon  which  those  varied  forms  of  mental  derangement  depend 
which  we  have  briefly  catalogued  1  We  shall  first  gather  what  we  may 
from  Professor  Quislain's  researches  into  the  pathological  anatomy  of 
insanity,  and  we  will  then  touch  upon  the  pathological  dynamics.  He 
first  considers  the  views  of  Qall,  and  while  he  decides  as  to  their  inapplica- 
bility to  mental  disease,  he  admits  that  the  phrenological  theory  contains 
"  incontestable  truths."  It  is  cranioscopy  rather  than  phrenology  to  which 
he  objects,  acknowledging,  nevertheless,  that  there  are  certain  portions  of 
the  brain  with  certain  faculties  appropriate  thereto.  In  mania,  melan- 
cholia, dementia,  and  general  paralysis,  he  thinks  the  hemispheres  are  the 
most  frequently  the  seat  of  disease ;  but  in  all  the  impulsive  forms— those 
which  we  have  classified  under  the  heads  of  instinctive  and  emotional 
insanity — it  is  the  base  of  the  brain.  Professor  Guislain  mentions  espe* 
dally  the  vesane  of  these  classes,  who  are  terror-struck,  refuse  food,  gesti- 
culate, are  suicidal,  homicidal,  unmanageable,  destructive.  From  various 
anatomical  and  physiological  considerations  derived  from  Foville,  Floui^ns, 
Longet,  Griesinger,  &c.,  he  more  particularly  specializes  that  part  of  the 
base  of  the  brain  comprised  between  the  corpora  olivaria  and  corpora 
quadrigemina. 

"  It  is  there  where  I  place  the  seat  of  impulsive  volition— of  that  volition  which 
enables  my  tongue  to  speak,  my  hand  to  write,  my  legs  to  support  and  move  me, 
my  mouth  to  masticate  food.  From  thence  must  emanate  those  strange  impulses 
which  characterize  a  Uurge  number  of  cases  of  insanity.  It  is  to  this  point  that 
commands  are  transmitted  from  the  hemispheres  along  the  crura,  the  fibres  of 
which  arise  in  the  medulla  [oblongata]  and  mesocephalon  [P] ;  many  of  these  are, 
indeed,  a  continuation  of  the  fibres  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  the  two  layers 
which  the^  form  undergo,  as  M.  Foville  has  so  well  shown,  some  remarkable 
transpositions  in  the  optic  thalami. 

"  Accordino;  to  Longet,  the  inciting  will  [volenti  d'incitation]  is  situate  in  the 
annular  protuberance  Q)ons  Varolii].  This  theory  is  probably  the  nearest  to  the 
truth.  Vet  the  bulk  of  the  medulla  is  in  much  more  intimate  relation  with  the 
conservation  of  muscular  acts,  than  the  mesocephalon,  which  is  rather  in  relation 
with  the  oerebelium."    (torn.  i.  p.  174.) 
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The  strudu/rat  changes  in  the  cerebral  tiBsaes  arc  placed  under  four 
heads — ^namely,  serous  and  sanguineous  congestion;  softening;  induntion. 
Sanguineous  congestion  includes  congestion  proper;  hyperemia;  meoin- 
gitis,  cerebritis;  ecchymoses,  false  membranes.  The  pia  mattf  la  moat 
firequently  found  congested;  in  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  examined, 
a  congested  condition  of  the  enoephalon  was  noted.  Nothing  isi  however, 
more  easy  to  determine  than  this  state  after  death,  nothing  niore  difficult 
before.  The  following  symptoms  seem  to  accompany  cerebro-meniugeal 
congestion.  The  persistence  of  the  disorder,  increasing  incoherence  and 
absence  of  lucid  or  quiet  intervals;  the  memory  and  perceptions  failing  as 
the  delirious  incoherence  increases,  a  plethoric  habit  of  body,  red  hoe, 
bright  eye,  an  air  of  stupidity,  great  heat  of  scalp,  frequent  pulse,  clammy 
sweats,  especially  of  the  head,  ammoniacal  urine.  Inflammatory  con- 
gestion is  more  particularly  indicated  where  there  is  great  excitement^ 
spasm  of  the  extremities,  imperfect  muscular  action,  feebleness;  if  the 
evacuations  are  involuntary,  dementia  succeeds  to  mania,  and  convulsions 
and  paralysis  come  on.  In  some  cases  the  congestion  leads  to  spurious 
apoplexy.  The  early  stage  is  generally  ushered  in  by  great  mental 
activity,  not  unlike  partial  intoxication;  there  is  unusual  extravagance  of 
manner,  with  very  grand  ideas  of  riches,  &c — the  hallucinations  of  ambition 
— which  Bayle  was  the  first  to  notice,  as  having  a  special  relation  to  con- 
gestion of  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the  hemispheres.  It  is  a  state 
most  frequently  induced  by  habitual  intoxication,  exposure  to  the  sun  or  a 
hot  fire,  the  repression  of  a  cutaneous  eruption.  When  it  occurs  in  the 
course  of  a  maniacal  affection  it  ushers  in  the  transition  to  dementia;  but 
it  is  rarely  observed  in  melancholia,  the  vesanise,  or  extasis. 

When  there  is  hsemorrhagic  efiiision,  the  symptoms  are  those  well 
known  to  pathologists,  as  apoplectic  and  paralytic  Congested  cerebri' 
matter  undergoes,  however,  according  to  Professor  Guislain,  a  special 
change,  independently  of  any  hsemorrhagic  effusion.  This  he  terms  a  cell- 
enlargement;  it  is  as  if  the  primitive  cells  of  the  cerebral  tissue  underwent 
a  certain  amount  of  distension,  and  were  swollen  out  by  a  fluid  within 
them.  The  field  of  the  microscope  appears  also  to  be  covered  with  cells  of 
various  sizes,  intermingled  with  fatty  granules,  which  at  several  points 
appear  as  if  in  strata.  Delineations  of  these  various  conditions  are  given 
with  the  text. 

Chronic  serous  effusions  within  the  cranium  induce  characteristic  pheno- 
mena in  the  insane,  but  as  these  are  assimilated  to  those  of  chronic  hydren- 
cephalus,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them.  The  general  character  of  the 
patient  is  dulness  and  stupidity.  Acute  serous  elisions  lead  sometimes  to 
a  comatose  condition,  maniacal  excitement  having  preceded  it.  This  state 
is  simply  arachnitis — acute  or  subacute. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  by  Professor  Guislain  to  the  consideration 
of  general  paralt/sis,  under  the  head  of  softening  of  the  brain.  He  gives  the 
result  of  his  microscopic  researches,  with  delineations ;  he  found  the  same 
appearances  as  are  observed  in  congestion,  but  in  a  more  advanced  form — 
namely,  celb  intermingled  with  granules  (nucleoid  cells),  and  large  fat- cells. 
He  thinks  that  there  is  a  maceration  of  the  cerebral  tissue  in  effused  serum, 
the  result  of  congestion  and  imbibition,  leading  to  distension  and  rupture  of 
the  cells.     In  addition,  there  is  distension  of  the  capillaries,  with  stagnation 
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of  the  fluid  in  them,  an  aocuinulation  of  fluid  in  the  pia  mater,  and  thd 
admission  of  fluid  into  the  grey  substance,  through  the  canals  which  give 
passage  to  the  capillaries  passing  from  the  pia  mater  to  the  cortical  sub« 
stance.  Professor  Guislain  claims  the  discoveiy  of  the  Utter,  and  observes, 
that  they  have,  in  miniature,  the  same  relation  to  the  capillaries  of  the 
cortical  surface,  that  the  canals  of  the  liver,  formed  out  of  the  capsule  of 
Glisson,  bear  to  the  branches  of  the  vena  portse,  to  the  arterial  vessels,  and 
the  biliary  tubes.  They  are  to  be  detected  by  the  microscope,  but  in  cases 
of  congestion  they  become  so  large  as  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  Con« 
siderable  importance  is  attached  to  this  point,  in  the  pathological  anatomy 
of  the  brain  j  for  this  peculiar  structure  gives  the  brain,  but  more  particu- 
larly the  convolutions,  the  remarkable  property  of  imbibing  fluids  to  an 
enormous  extent.  This  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  the  two  Nasses, 
directed  specially  to  determine  the  fact.  Falret  and  Etoc  have  also 
attempted  to  show  that  the  cerebral  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  serum  in 
certain  forms  of  insanity.  This  infiltration  of  the  brain  in  general  paralysis 
was  observed  by  Esquirol,  who  remarked  (confirmed  by  Copland)  a  multi*^ 
tude  of  pores  or  small  cavities  in  the  cerebral  substance,  containing  a  limpid 
serum.  Dr.  Copland  objects  to  the  theory  that  these  pores  are  the  sequelsa 
of  vascular  extravasation,  and  thinks  it  "  more  probable  that  they  are  the 
consequences  of  softening,  the  pores  being  left  by  the  removal  of  the 
molecules  of  the  cerebral  substance,  which  have  lost  their  vital  cohesion  to 
the  rest  of  the  structure,  and  filled  by  a  serous  eflusion.**  It  is  worthy  of 
special  observation,  that  Professor  Guislain  has  observed  instances  of  exten^* 
sive  structural  change,  of  which  no  symptom  was  observed  during  life — 
''  des  alterations  profondes,  des  ger9ures  dout  rien  pendant  la  vie  du  malade, 
n'avait  fait  soup^onner  Texistence.**  This  is  an  extraordinary  statement,  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  fallacy  somewhere.  That  Prof.  Guislain  is  of  this 
opinion  is  probable,  from  the  fact,  that  he  does  not  seem  to  attach  much 
importance  to  so  remarkably  exceptional  a  statement.  Softening,  infiltra* 
tion,  maceration  of  the  cells  and  primitive  fibrils  in  serum,  are  the  morbid 
changes  in  general  paralysis.  These  seem  to  be  gradually  progressive,  but 
for  a  time  the  disease  advances  per  saUuTn,  concurrently  with  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  symptoms ;  this  subsiding,  there  is  a  partial  restoration  to  the 
previous  state,  to  be  interrupted  as  before.  Every  fresh  attack  seems  to 
be  congestive  and  effusive,  and  Professor  Guislain  thinks  it  very  practicable 
to  trace  the  amount  of  infiltration  and  maceration  by  the  course  of  the 
symptoms;  the  paralysis  advancing,  and  the  intellect  becoming  more  and 
more  impaired,  after  each  attack  of  maniacal  excitement.  It  is  in  his  view 
a  chronic  inflammatory  irritation,  secondary  in  its  nature.  The  infiltrated 
serum  acts  analogously  to  the  effused  blood  in  apoplexy  and  hemiplegia; 
partially  compressing  the  cerebral  tissue,  irritating,  distending  it,  and 
destroying  the  histological  organization.  Essentially,  it  is  an  asthenic  dis- 
ease, being,  in  fact,  what  may  be  termed  encq>halic  cmasa/rca — the  term 
being  ours,  and  not  Professor  Guislain's,  but  expressing,  we  think,  his 
views. 

Inflammation  of  the  membranes  leads  to  thickening,  opacity,  false  mem- 
branes, ventricular  effusion,  and  congestion  and  softening  of  the  contiguous 
cerebral  substance.  Professor  Guislain  dwells  upon  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis, 
.during  life,  between  mental  disease,  in  which  the  disorder  is  of  functional 
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origin,  and  that  in  which  it  depends  on  stractaral  change.  In  melancholia^ 
extasis,  halludnatio,  and  yesania,  structural  change  is  rarelj  found;  in 
dementia  and  mania,  its  existence  is  doubtful;  but  where  there  are  symp- 
toms of  effusion  or  compression,  structural  change  may  be  diagnos^ 
Paralysis,  especially  the  local  form,  as  of  the  tongue,  or  of  an  extremity, 
convulsions,  loss  of  memory,  permanent  maniacal  delirium,  are  symptoms 
of  this  kind. 

Indurcvdon  of  the  cerebrum  is  met  with  in  about  25  per  centb  of  the 
insane  examined  after  death.  It  is  seen  most  frequently  in  chronic  mania, 
dementia,  and  epileptic  mania  and  epilepsy.  Professor  Quislain  thinks 
that  the  base  of  the  brain  and  external  walls  of  the  lateral  ventricles  are 
most  frequently  affected.  He  has  found  the  pons  Varolii  very  much  indu- 
rated more  than  once;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  corpora  olivaria 
the  seat  of  this  change.  Hypertrophy  is  more  particularly  observed  in  the 
congestive  form  of  mania ;  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  convolutions  are  so 
compressed  against  the  cranium,  as  to  be  nearly  obliterated.  Atrophy  is 
seen  in  chronic  dementia,  particularly  that  form  which  supervenes  on  acute 
mania.  It  is  generally  associated  with  the  other  morbid  conditions  we 
have  noted.  Malconformations,  as  is  well  known,  are  most  usual  in  the 
idiotic  This  short  sketch  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  insanity,  so  far 
as  the  cerebrum  is  involved,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  changes  noted 
are  really  only  the  sequelae  of  those  upon  which  mental  derangement  dep^ids. 
£y  the  time  they  are  completed,  the  faculties  are  in  fact  abolished.  The 
dynamical  changes  are  not  at  all  indicated. 

Before  passing,  then,  to  that  portion  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of 
insanity  which  considers  the  structural  changes  in  the  viscera,  we  will  revert 
to  the  etiology  of  insanity,  in  so  far  as  these  organs  re-act  upon  the  instinc- 
tive, sensational,  and  intellectual  centres.  Now  in  this  part  of  our  subject 
we  have  a  large  number  of  facts,  both  general  and  special,  to  collate;  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  start  with  something  definite,  and,  in  the  first  place, 
inquire  what  is  the  healthy  normal  action  of  the  viscera,  the  limbs,  and 
the  tissues  of  the  body  generally  upon  the  cerebral,  or  rather,  encephalic, 
centres?  They  are  all  combined  into  an  harmonious  whole  by  means  of 
those  centres  for  certain  pre-determined  purposes — ^namely,  the  conserva- 
tion  of  the  individual  and  the  race;  they  are  all  mutually  dq>endent  upon 
each  other  for  the  means  to  effect  the  duties  allotted  to  them ;  they  aimm^, 
therefore— when  so  connected  in  health — ^suffer  reciprocally  in  disease. 
These  two  general  facts  are  indeed  so  obvious,  that  the  conmion  language 
of  mankind  has  been  modified  by  the  perception  of  it,  and  it  would  appear 
the  merest  commonplace  to  reVert  to  them,  were  it  not  that  scientific 
inquiries^-probably  from  their  universality — ^almost  ignore  them.  But  it 
is  a  fruitful  scientific  principle,  that  the  heart  sympathizes  in  all  our  emo- 
tions and  passions,  that  the  intestinal  canal  is  impressed  by  all  our  feelings, 
whether  of  pity  or  terror,  and  that  the  whole  corporeal  unity  thrills  through 
every  fibre  when  the  physical  union  of  its  various  components  is  threatened 
with  dissolution.  All  the  instincts,  without  exception,  are  placed  in  imme- 
diate relation,  directly  or  through  each  other,  with  the  whole  organism,  or 
with  special  parts  thereol  This  rule  is  general  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word. 

We  will  take  on«  instinct  as  on  illustration  of  the  rest,  and  will  select 
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ibe  most  primary — the  instinct  for  ntttrieat  mateiiids.  So  soon  as  the 
organism  is  in  want  of  additional  solid  or  fluid  materials^  painfid  /edmga 
arise,  whloh  are  termed  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  This  painM 
feeling,  hj  a  fundamental  and  innate  principle  of  arrangement  in  the 
organism,  is  accompanied  by,  or  co-existent  with,  a  desire  {cbppeiiMie)  for  that 
wyoh  will  remove  these- painful  feelings — ^namely,  food  and  drink;  and  by 
an  imptdsef  to  seek  for  and  procure  that  which,  by  an  innate  principle  of 
arrangement  in  the  organism,  is  the  appropricUe  food  and  d^ink,  and  ther^ 
fore  adapted  to  attain  the  end  desired — namely,  the  supply  of  additional 
nutrition,  solid  or  liquid.  First,  then,  how  do  these  painful  feelings  arise? 
Obviously,  primarily  they  are  connected  with  the  nerves  of  the  vjscus  mainly 
subservient  to  the  fuiiction — ^namely,  the  stomach.  If  this  be  empty  of 
food,  the  painful  sensations  arise.  But  this  is  not  alL  Observation  shows 
us,  that  mere  filling  the  stomach,  or  even  the  digestion  of  the  £cK>d,  will  not 
allay  the  sensation  of  hunger,  if  it  so  happen  that  the  chyle  cannot  enter 
into  the  circulation  to  commingle  with  the  nutrient  ^uid — as  in  tabes 
mesenterica,  for  example.  Henoe  a  certain  eomUdon  of  the  blood,  as  well 
as  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  will  excite  the  sensation  of  hunger,  or,  in 
other  words,  will  modify,  dynamically,  the  condition  of  that  nervous  centre 
which  is  subservient  to  the  instinct  of  hunger.  When  this  modification 
occurs,  the  instinct  is  put  into  operation;  and  the  means  already  provided 
by  a  pre-exiating  scheme  of  machinery  are  put  into  operation  also.  These 
means  are  regulated  by  suboixlinate  instincts,  varying  in  their  nature  in 
different  animals,  according  to  the  kind  of  food  each  requires,  and  according 
to  the  weapons,  methods,  and  mechanical  contrivances  by  which  each 
obtains  its  food.  Combativeness,  destructiveness,  cunning,  the  migratory 
or  travelling  instinct,  may  (to  mention  one  or  two  of  many  examples)  be 
thus  excited. 

These  views  apply  to  all  instincts.  Now  it  will  be  observed,  that  the 
changes  in  the  ganglia  of  the  instinct,  whereby  it  is  excited  into  activity, 
cause  three  mental  changes — a  feeling  of  pain,  a  desire,  and  an  impulse  to 
act.  There  is  no  proof  that  these  are  in  the  relation  to  each  other  of  cause 
and  effect,  but  the  contrary,  although  the  former  doctrine  is  almost  univer- 
sally held.  A  more  careful  collocation  of  facts,  drawn  from  a  wider  field  of 
observation,  amply  shows  that  the  impulse  to  act  (certainly  the  third  in 
the  series  of  effects)  may  take  place  without  any  desire  or  feeling  of  pain 
whatever.  This  proposition  the  facts  of  natural  history,  not  less  than  the 
vivisections  of  the  experimental  physiologist,  abundantly  establish.  Our 
own  sensations  constantly  show  to  us,  that  there  may  be  also  the  feeling 
without  the  desire  or  the  impulse,  or  the  desire  without  the  feeling.  Hence 
they  are  coincident  and  not  consequent— consentaneous  phenomena,  not 
sequelsB.  In  like  manner,  by  analysing  the  series  of  the  instinctive  pheno- 
mena we  learn  that  their  arrangement  may  be  altered.  Thus  if  from  any 
other  cause  than  the  want  of  nutriment,  Uie  blood  be  put  into  that  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  when  nutriment  is  withheld,  we  shall  have  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  instinct  developed  just  as  if  nutriment  had  been  withheld.  Or 
if,  from  some  change  in  the  ganglia  of  the  instinct,  or  in  the  nerves  going 
to  tiie  ganglia  from  the  stomach,  the  same  changes  occur  which  do  occur 
when  the  instinct  acts  normally,  we  have  again  the  instinct  developed, 
i^though  nutriment  is  abundantly  supplied.     In  each  of  these  instances 
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(which  are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  in  pathology)  we  have  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  instinct,  and  psychologically  it  is  insane — or,  if  we  may  be 
permitted  the  phrase,  there  is  an  halluciuation  of  the  instinct — ^inasmadi  as 
there  is  actually  no  such  withholding  and  no  such  need  of  food  as  the 
morbid  feelings  and  desires  indicate. 

But  the  perversion  may  not,  and  indeed  does  not,  stop  there.  The  sub- 
ordinate  instincts  undergo  modification  from  the  same  causes  as  those 
which  operate  on  the  primary  instinct.  Their  natural  and  normal  order 
may  be  broken  up,  so  that  they  act  singly  and  inadaptively.  Destructiye- 
ness  may  be  directed  to  the  wrong  object,  together  with  a  modification  or 
hallucination  in  the  desire  or  the  appetite;  or  cunning  may  be  developed 
when  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  make  its  operation  ludicrous.  Illus- 
trations of  these  views,  in  the  operation  of  the  sexual  instinct,  love  of  ofi*- 
spring,  of  life,  &c.,  may  be  readily  found  by  the  reader  in  any  work  on 
instinct. 

We  have,  then,  a  clear  etiological  series — ^namely,  1.  A  morbid  oonditioa 
of  the  viscus,  which  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  instinct;  2.  A  morbid  con* 
dition  of  the  nerves,  which  maintain  the  communication  between  the  viscus 
and  the  encephalic  centre  appropriate  to  the  instinct ;  3.  A  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood ;  4.  A  morbid  condition  of  the  encephalic  centre  itself.  We 
must  not,  however,  neglect  those  secondary  and  tertiary  changes  which 
result  from  this  etiological  series,  or  any  of  its  members  singly;  and  which  in 
man  are  all-important  to  a  right  appreciation  of  mental  diseases.  We  have 
noted  the  transition  of  the  instincts  into  the  passions  and  emotions;  now, 
in  reference  to  these^  the  ganglia  of  the  instincts  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  pathemic  or  emotionfd  centres,  which  the  nerves  (or  ganglia^  of  the 
instinct-viscus  bear  to  them.  Hence,  morbid  changes  in  the  mstinct- 
ganglia  will  induce  morbid  changes  in  the  emotional.  This  is,  in  &ct,  one 
of  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  the  simplest  individual  knowing 
how  much  the  temper  and  feelings  depend  upon  a  satisfactory  condition  of 
the  viscera;  and  that  a  good  dinner  may  determine  whether  a  man  will  be 
generous  or  not 

The  feeling  of  consciousness,  or  rather,  the  consciousness  itself — the 
power  of  feeling — ^is  an  instinct;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  something  innate  and 
essential  to  the  organization  of  the  sentient  being.  It  is  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all,  inasmuch  as  on  it  depends  the  feeling  of  umty,  or  that  which 
makes  the  vndwidual — ^the  one  and  indivisible.  It  is  obviously  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  that  harmonious  co-ordination  and  co-operation  of 
the  powers  of  the  organism  on  which  its  conservation  depends.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  inasmuch  as  the  personality  of  the  organism  is  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  working  of  the  instincts,  so  in  disorder  and  derange- 
ment of  the  conservative  instincts,  this  feeling  is  frequently  modified 
The  whole  g^oup  of  hallucinations  —  so  varied  and  so  singularly  curious — 
which  have  reference  to  the  person  as  an  individual  whole,  or  to  particular 
viscera  or  parts  of  the  body,  has  an  obvious  relation  to  the  primary  instincts. 
In  hypochondriasis,  and  even  in  the  higher  forms,  it  is  so  easy  to  trace  the 
connexion,  that  current  phrases,  such  as  the  term  just  used,  melancholia, 
and  the  like,  indicate  the  doctrine.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  say 
more  on  this  point,  and  it  is  far  too  large  as  well  as  obscure  a  subject  to 
be  treated  cursorily.    We  will  now,  therefore^  revert  to  the  reUtions  which- 
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the  Tariotis  viscera  bear  to  insanity  and  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal* 
We  quote  Professor  Guislain's  statements  on  this  head. 

'*  Some  physicians  have  assigned  considerable  importance  in  melancholy  to  a 
pathological  condition  of  the  intestines ;  they  think  that  in  many  cases  it  is  esta* 
olished  that  inflammation  of  these  Tiscera  is  intimately  connected  with  that  dis* 
ease.  The  ideas  which  Esqnirol  first  promulgated  as  to  the  occurrence  of  dis- 
placement of  the  colon,  have  been  confirmed ;  it  is  actually  the  fact,  that  in  the 
msane  it  is  depressed  into  the  pelvis.  Sometimes  contraction  of  this  or^n  is 
observed.  In  the  bodies  of  the  insane  are  found  manifest  peritonitis,  the  epiploon 
adherent  to  the  mesentery,  and  the  mesentery  adherent  to  the  peritoneum  of  the 
abdominal  parietes,  which  is  marbled  over  with  red,  and  covered  with  flakes  of 
pus.  These  are  evidently  secondary  affections :  in  suicidal  cases,  extensive  abdo* 
minal  lesions  are  observed."  (torn.  i.  p.  428.) 

Professor  Guislain  has  noted  in  a  special  memoir  the  occurrence  of  pul* 
monary  gangrene  in  those  insane  persons  who  refuse  their  food.  He 
attributes  it  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  inducing  a  condition  allied 
to  scorbutus.  The  gangrene  is  therefore  a  reauU  of  the  perversion  of  the 
instinct. 

Cardicui  dUeaaes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  insane ;  our  author 
estimates  that  sixty  per  cent,  suffer.  He  notes  the  connexion  of  the  heart 
with  the  feelings,  and  refers  also  to  the  influence  of  sighing,  vociferation, 
&c.,  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  its  causing  a  distension  of  the 
right  ventricle  and  auricle.  This,  concurrently  with  the  enfeebled  thoracic 
action  of  the  melancholic,  explains  the  preponderance  of  venous  blood  in 
the  melancholic,  as  indicated  by  their  complexion,  the  tint  of  their  lips,  &c. 
Besides  these  and  the  structural  diseases  common  alike  to  the  sane  and 
the  insane.  Professor  Guislain  refers  to  the  **  all-powerful  influence**  of  the 
eighth  pair  on  the  organs  of  circulation,  respiration,  and  digestion.  To  a 
morbid  condition  of  this  nerve  he  refers  insane  repeal  of  food,  as  well  as 
modifications  of  the  functions  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Professor  Guislain,  entertaining  these  views,  has  not  favoured  us  with 
appropriate  facts.  We  are  satisfied  (and  in  the  expression  of  this  opinion 
we  shall  be  supported  by  all  practically  acquainted  with  mental  diseases) 
that  changes  in  the  sensibility  (not  the  structure  or  functions)  of  the  heart 
are  frequently  connected  with  all  those  forms  of  insanity  in  which  the 
instincts  and  emotions  are  involved.  The  sensation  experienced  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  cardiac  nerves,  sometimes  in  connexion  with  structural 
disease  of  the  heart,  but  more  frequently  without,  is  described  as  of  the 
most  depressing  kind,  and  resembling  that  felt  in  the  deepest  sorrow ;  it  is 
the  sensation  of  what  is  popularly  termed  a  broken  heart.  Whether  it  be 
a  cause  of  encephalic  change,  or  whether  it  be  an  effect  (as  when  it  accom- 
panies sorrow),  it  is  certain  that  such  a  sensation  is  almost  constantly  pre- 
sent in  the  earlier  stages  of  melancholia  and  impulsive  insanity,  especially 
the  suicidal,  and  that  the  morbid  innervation  of  the  heart  influences  its 
action,  so  that  the  flow  of  the  blood  is  retarded,  and  repeated  sighs  are 
required  to  relieve  the  congestive  feeling  in  the  lungs  induced  thereby. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  sensation  of  "  sinking**  (as  it  is  popularly  termed) 
in  the  prsecordial  re^on;  a  sensation  equally  frequent  with  the  preceding, 
although  accompanying  it,  and  either  inducing  or  coexistent  with  an 
indescribable  depression  of  the  feeling^.  It  is  to  relieve  this  sensation  that 
small  doses  of  alcoholic  stimulants  are  taken  in  the  first  instance,  and 
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aftervrards  larger,  until  ooafinoed  halutB  of  drunkeniMaa  are  egtohliflhed. 
To  this  head  of  gastric  and  hepatic  disorder  we  may  refer  the  whole  group 
of  symptomB  known  as  lowneas  of  spirits,  irritability  of  temper,  bilioBs- 
ness,  &c,  although,  in  reference  to  these,  as  well  as  to  the  cardiac  nenaa- 
tioDB,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  they  be  cause  or  effect 

Utero-ovarian  sympathies  are  just  touched  upon  by  Professor  Ouislain, 
but  in  the  briefest  manner.  He  is  evidently  not  aware  of  their  wide 
extent,  and  how  many  subordinate  instincts  are  roused  into  operation  by 
a  morbid  incident  exdtor  action  of  these  organs.  What  occurs  normally 
in  the  lower  animals  in  whom  the  nstrus  is  periodic,  may  occur  in  man 
abnormally  when  special  morbid  changes  take  place  in  the  sexual  organs 
themselyes,  or  in  the  central  ganglia  in  which  the  instincts  are  seated. 

Dr.  Laycock^s  treatise  on  the  '  Nervous  Diseases  of  Women'  may  be 
referred  to  as  giving  an  outline  of  the  curious  relations  and  wide-spread 
sympathies  of  these  organs,  whose  functions,  under  certain  drcumstaoces, 
are  regulated  by  instincts  which  even  dominate  the  otherwise  greater 
instinct  of  self-preservation.     Amor  mndt  omnia  el  no9  eedamus  amori^ 

Irritation  of  the  rectum  (from  piles  or  ascarides),  and  {urobably  of  the 
prostate  gland,  has  induced  an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  oommit  an 
unnatural  orime.  We  can  speak  to  one  instance  of  this  kind^  in  whidi 
the  patient,  happily,  was  so  convinced  that  he  had  some  bodily  disorder 
(and  in  which  homorrhoids  appeared  to  be  the  exciting  cause),  that  he 
applied  promptly  for  medical  aid,  and  the  irritation  was  removed  before 
the  impulse  overcame  the .  moral  feeling.  Our  criminal  records  contain 
cases  in  which  high  evidence  (we  remember  Sir  James  Clark  giving  his 
testimony  in  favour  of  a  criminal  of  this  kind)  was  brought  to  show  that 
the  offence  could  only  have  been  committed  in  a  sudden  paroxysm  of 
insanity,  the  accused  being  of  the  most  spotless  character  and  of  the 
highest  morals.  In  this  respect,  and  also  as  .to  the  exciting  cause,  these 
cases  are  analogous  to  those  unfortunate  instances  of  theft  committed  by 
females  (especially  the  pregnant  and  parturient)  of  otherwise  unexception- 
able character.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  that  undoubted  instances  of  this 
kind  have  been  severely  punished,  in  consequence  of  the  reckless  manner 
in  which  the  plea  of  insanity  has  been  put-in  to  extenuate  and  excuse 
crime.  Irritation  of  the  cutaneous  sur&ces  will  induce  some  forms  of 
mental  disorder,  but  the  classification  of  them  is  as  yet  imperfect 

In  all  these  examples  of  visceral  influence,  we  have  had  in  view  the 
direct  action  of  the  viscera,  or  of  its  nerves,  or  the  encephalic  centres  in 
relation  therewith;  but  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  they  may  be 
regarded— namely,  as  to  the  influence  which  the  arrest  or  dborder  of  their 
functions  may  exercise  on  the  blood,  and  through  the  blood  on  the  brain. 
We  have  already  shown  that  normal  changes  in  the  blood  will  excite 
instinctive  actions ;  dybr^iort,  abnormal  conditions  will  do  so.  Of  late  years, 
this  humoral  pathology  has  been  more  developed  than  ever,  and  we  have  so 
often  referred  to  it  in  our  pages,  that  we  need  not  go  further  into  the 
subject.  Diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  skin,  are  those  which  by 
throwing  back  the  excreta  into  the  circulating  current^  develop  disease  of 
the  nervous  system.  In  patients^  suffering  from  these,  the  irritability  of 
the  temper  is  extremely  characteristic;  and  when  there  is  predisposition  to 
cerebral  affections,  epilepsy,  convulsions,  or  insanity,  easily  result     Gout 
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and  albtimininia  may  be  mentioned  as  illustratio&s.  An  anasmic  condition 
highly  predisposes,  as  well  as  the  various  cachexiae — the  arthritic,  the 
strumous,  the  syphilitic,  the  palndic,  <kc.  Extreme  hunger  will  also  excite 
mental  disorder,  generally  of  the  impulsive  kind.  The  action  of  toxio 
agents  is  obvious;  these  not  only  differ  in  the  symptoms  (or  forms  of 
insanity)  which  they  temporarily  induce^  but  also  as  to  the  effect  which 
their  habitual  use  has  upon  the  cerebrum.  Haschisch,  opium,  and  alcohol, 
are  far  from  being  alike  in  either  of  these  respects.  Undoubtedly  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  latter  perverts  or  abolishes  many  of  the  instincts  and 
sentiments,  and  degrades  the  character.  Its  most  common  cerebral  result, 
when  mental  derangement  is  the  drunkard's  fate,  is  to  develop  the  im- 
pulsive forms  of  destructive  insanity. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  none  of  these  causes  act 
unless  there  be  a  morbid  condition  of  the  cerebral  tissue  itself.  That  this 
condition  may  be  inflammatory  is  certain,  but  the  delirium  resulting  from 
inflammation  is  hardly  to  be  classed  with  mental  diseases.  There  may, 
however,  be  a  subacute  inflammatory  condition;  yet  even  allowing  for 
this,  a  large  number  of  cases  still  remain,  in  which  the  idea  of  inflam- 
matory action  cannot  be  entertained.  If  this  were  so,  all  those  passing 
affections  of  the  temper  and  the  feelings  to  which  every  one  is  more  or  less 
subject,  and  which  in  many  present  the  leading  characteristics  of  a 
paroxysm  of  insanity,  should  be  considered  as  inflammatory.  Now  their 
transient  character,  and  a  consideration  of  the  causes  upon  which  Uiey 
obviously  depend,  forbid  any  such  theory.  A  hearty  dinner,  a  glass  of 
wine,  an  hour's  sleep,  will  dispel  a  legion  of  blue  devils^  and  make  the  inci- 
pient melancholic  patient  a  cheerful  man. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  these  simpler  and  mere  transient  forms  of  mental  affec- 
tions that  we  can  best  study  their  pathology,  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  neuralgic  affections  and  the  convulsive  group  of  the  neuroses. 
There  is  no  more  satisfactory  division  of  Professor  Guislain*s  work,  than 
that  in  which  he  traces  out  the  analogies  between  insanity  and  other  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system,  mentioning  and  discussing  ten  principal  points 
of  similarity;  although  we  entirely  differ  with  him  in  rejecting  the  doctrine 
that  visceral  or  ganglionic  irritatioii  is  often  the  predisposing  or  exciting 
cause  of  cerebral  disease.  We  feel  satisfied,  from  considerable  internal 
evidence  scattered  through  all  the  work,  that  he  has  not  a  thorough  com- 
prehension of  the  physiological  doctrines  (now  more  or  less  current  for 
nearly  a  century)  which  indicate  the  influence  and  course  of  external  im- 
pressions in  and  through  the  cerebro-spinal  centres.  We  regret  this;  for 
we  are  deeply  convinced  that  this  doctrine  (ordinarily  termed  now  the 
doctrine  of  **  reflex  action")  must  be  the  basis  of  all  cerebral  pathology. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  analogies  which  may  be  traced  between  the 
neuroses  generally,  and  the  various  forms  of  mental  derangement.  It  will 
be  better  and  more  useful  to  limit  our  remarks  to  the  relations  between 
neuralgia  and  phrenalgia — ^the  lattef  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  true  forms  of  insanity.  The  term  irritation  has  been 
applied  to  that  condition  of  the  nerves  and  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  is 
manifested  by  great  susceptibility  to  impressions,  by  multiform  neuralgio 
and  convulsive  affections,  and  very  often, — in  females  at  least, — by  singular 
states  of  mind,  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  certain  forms  of  vesaniai 
SM^-x.  '18 
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or  "  folie.**  Every  practitioner  of  experience  must  be  pittctioally  aoqiuinted 
with  what  has  been  termed  spinal  irritation,  or  anomalous  hyBteria;  and  if 
he  conceive  that  the  pathological  condition  of  the  cerebrum,  in  certain 
exquisite  forms  of  insanity,  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
sympathetic  ganglia  in  the  group  of  diseases  just  mentioned,  he  will  have, 
we  believe,  a  tolerably  definite  idea  of  their  true  nature.  We  have  already 
stated,  that  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  the  development  of  the 
mental  disorder  has  been  preceded  by  powerful  emotions  of  the  painful  and 
depressing  character;  by  excessive  indulgence  of  the  primary  instincts,  as 
the  sexual ;  by  debilitating  causes,  as  hsemorrhages,  hunger,  &c  In  all 
these  instances  we  can  trace  out  this  general  principle,  that  the  reaction  of 
the  system  is  constantly  excited  against  injurious  agents  morally  or  cor- 
poreally. Now  the  phrenalgic  condition  of  the  individual  implies  such  a 
condition  of  the  cerebral  ganglia,  as  occurs  normally  when  injurious 
agencies  have  to  be  removed ;  and  since  that  normal  state  is  actually  a 
state  incompatible  with  healthy  action,  it  is  virtually  a  morbid  condition, 
which  must  necessarily  lead,  when  continuous  for  a  lengthened  period,  to 
important  changes  of  an  asthenic  character  in  the  ganglia  themselves,  in- 
creasing their  susceptibility  to  all  the  impressions  to  which  the  instinct  is 
adapted  (just  as  a  neuralgic  nerve  is  increasedly  susceptible),  and  finally 
ending  in  such  a  state,  that  hallucinations,  or  paralysis  of  the  instinct  or 
emotion,  results.  In  the  former  state,  incident-excitor  impressions  act  with 
the  same  convulsive  rapidity  in  developing  appropriate  muscular  actions, 
as  the  touch  of  a  neuralgic  nerve  induces  convulsions.  Thus,  the  suicidal 
patient  will  be  seized  with  the  impulse  to  drown  himself  at  the  sight  of 
water,  or  to  cut  his  throat  at  the  sight  of  a  razor,  or  to  throw  himself  from 
a  height  when  looking  from  a  height.  A  female  lately  parturient  illustrated 
this  state,  when  she  described  to  us  certain  "  temptations  of  the  devil** 
which  she  experienced.  She  assured  us,  in  the  most  rational  manner,  that 
she  must  be  seriously  unwell,  for  she  had  an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to 
destroy  her  infant ;  that  she  dare  not  take  a  carving-knife  into  her  hand, 
or  even  have  it  left  in  her  sight  on  the  table,  lest  she  should  cut  the  child's 
throat ;  nor  could  she  venture  up  a  passage  leading  to  her  house,  with  the 
infant  in  her  arms,  because  she  felt  so  powerful  and  unaccountable  an 
impulse  to  dash  its  head  against  the  wall.  This  is  precisely  analogous  to 
what  takes  place  in  the  normal  instinct;  the  smell  of  blood  or  the  sight 
of  food  renders  the  hungry,  carnivorous  animal  unmanageable;  the  sexual 
female  odour  deprives  the  excited  male  of  all  self-control,  <kc. 

We  entertain  a  hope  that  these  general  views  of  the  pathology  and 
etiology  of  insanity,  although  so  briefly  and  so  cursorily  announced,  will 
not  be  without  advantage  in  elucidating  the  treatment.  It  b  obvious,  we 
think,  that  inasmuch  as  the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  are  so 
numerous,  and  the  disease  is  so  closely  dependent  upon  them,  the  thera« 
peutics  should  be  almost  entirely  etiological ;  or,  in  other  words,  have  less 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  encephalon,  than  to  the  causes  which  have 
induced  the  morbid  state.  The  former  is  not  easily  detected,  the  latter  are, 
if  due  care  be  used.  The  following  is  the  general  formula  of  treatment 
of  Melancholia  which  Guislain  lays  down : 

*'  1.  To  practise  the  expectant  system  of  treatment  to  a  great  degree.  2.  To 
modify  the  use  of  remedies  according  as  the  disease  is  progressive,  stationaiyp  or 
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declinmg.  3.  To  calm  the  phrenalgic  condition  by  the  sedative  influence  of  seclu- 
sion, by  mental  and  bodily  repose,  by  soothing  conversation,  kindness,  and  agreeable 
circumstances,  by  narcotic,  sedative,  and  ante-periodic  remedies,  &o.  4.  To  excite 
derivation  on  the  cutaneous  and  gastric  surfaces.  5.  To  excite  moral  derivation 
hj  amusements  and  muscular  exercise.  6.  To  ascertain  the  state  of  the  viscera. 
7.  To  OQiuider  the  general  strenMh.  8.  To  bear  in  remembrance  the  causes  of  the 
affection.  9.  To  be  aoquaintea  with  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  the 
patient."  (tom.  iii.  p.  12.) 

We  shall  not  follow  Professor  Guialain  through  all  these  principles  of 
treatment,  but  glance  at  some  of  the  more  important.  With  reference  to 
seclusion,  he  strongly  censures  the  indiscriminate  removal  of  the  insane  to 
asylums,  being  of  opinion  that  in  some  instances  the  circumstance  of  being 
shut-up  in  establishments  of  the  kind  has  a  most  injurious  effect.  In 
cases  in  which  the  disease  has  made  little  progress,  and  the  patient  is  of 
the  better  class,  is  very  manageable,  and  is  attached  to  his  family,  Pro- 
fessor Guislain  thinks  the  step  should  not  be  hastily  decided  upon.  On 
the  other  hand^  the  poor  man  has  probably  a  better  chance  of  recovery  in 
hospitals  than  at  home,  in  the  absence  of  all  ordinary  comforts  and 
rational  treatment.  In  the  earlier  stages,  it  is  better  not  to  seek  amuse- 
ments or  anything  that  is  likely  to  exercise  the  mind  powerfully.  Pro- 
fessor Guislain  tlunks  it  most  useful  to  afford  the  patient  repose  from  every 
kind  of  excitement;  music,  lectures,  promenades,  visits,  theatres,  so  fre- 
quently recommended,  are  not  of  use  in  the  earlier  stages,  but  the  con- 
trary; it  is  only  when  the  stage  of  languor  and  cerebral  inactivity  has 
supervened,  that  these  means  should  be  adopted.  He  carries  this  plan  so 
far  as  to  keep  his  melancholic  patients  in  bed  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day;  they  have,  in  general,  slept  little  before  the  outbreak  of  the  affec- 
tion, and  have  need  of  much  sleep.  The  heart's  action  is  also  thereby  kept 
more  quiet — a  very  important  point  in  cases  of  this  kind.  He  says  that 
he  has  found  no  plan  of  treatment  so  satisfactory. 

The  narcotic  and  sedative  drugs  are  various;  opium  holds  the  prin* 
cipal  rank.  Professor  Guislain  adopts  Engelken*s  method  of  administra- 
tion, prescribing  \t  in  cases  of  melancholia  without  hallucinations  of  the 
ideas,  in  which  there  is  great  susceptibility  to  impressions,  fear,  terror,  kc. 
Professor  Guislain  administers  it  in  half-grain  doses,  giving  from  two  to 
five  doses  daily,  and  continuing  them  for  from  one  to  two  months. 
He  treated  12  per  cent,  successfully  by  this  method,  the  patients  being 
dismissed  on  the  average  between  the  third  and  fifth  month.  In  cases  of 
profound  melancholy,  hypochondriacal  delusions,  feeble  pulse,  &c.,  he  sub- 
stituted the  acetate  of  morphia,  administering  from  ^  gr.  to  ^  gr.  at  bed- 
time for  five  or  six  days,  and  gradually  increasing  the  dose  to  ^  gr.  and  f  gr. 
per  day,  giving  the  latter  quantity  in  ^  gr.  doses  in  the  morning,  after 
dinner,  and  in  the  evening.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  pulse  will  allow, 
wann  or  hot  baths,  of  from  one  to  two  hours'  duration,  are  prescribed,  and 
the  diet  is  nourishing.  Sometimes  the  theraica  is  used,  sometimes  opium 
is  combined  with  belladonna  in  the  proportion  of  ^  gr.  of  the  latter  to  ij.  grs. 
of  the  former,  or  with  hyoscyamus ;  but  Professor  Guislain  has  not  found 
this  drug  of  much  use.  Digitalis  is  useful  when  the  pulse  is  very  quick, 
and  there  is  great  feeling  of  anxiety.  In  cases  with  decided  hysterical 
symptoms,  he  has  administered  fiill  doses  of  assafoetida — ^two  to  three  ounces 
ef  t^e  tincture — ^with  decided  benefit.    The  sulphate  of  quinine  is  most 
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nseful  in  the  uncomplicated  forms  of  melancholia;  the  sulphate  of  copper 
combined  with  digitalis  or  quinine  has  been  found  useful  in  simple  phien- 
algia.  The  emetic  tartar  be  cannot  recommend.  Blisters,  tartar-emetic 
ointment,  and  the  moxa,  have  been  found  beneficial  where  derivation  is 
necessarj",  either  for  the  body  or  mind. 

Every  possible  kind  of  employment  is  found  for  the  patients  at  Qhenty 
so  soon  as  they  begin  to  show  an  interest  in  what  is  passing  around  them; 
cards,  books,  lectures,  music,  are  ordered  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  last 
requires  considerable  judgment  in  prescribing  it.  It  is  only  when  con- 
valescence is  decidedly  established,  that  active  muscular  exercise,  walking, 
travelling,  &c.,  are  beneficial.  Family  visits,  the  confessional,  prayers,  &c., 
are  injurious  in  the  early  stages,  but  often  useful  in  the  later. 

In  treating  Mania,  Professor  Quislain  keeps  the  following  principles  in 
view: 

"1.  To  arrange  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  patient,  his  friends,  and  the 
public. — 2.  To  lessen  or  reduce  the  mental  excitement  by  the  fiftlming  influence  of 
seclusion,  or  the  judicious  employment  of  a  'depression  morale.' — 3.  Next,  to 
excite  organic  action  on  the  skin  and  intestinal  canal  by  hot  or  cold  baths,  emetics, 
purgatives. — 4-.  To  modify  the  action  of  the  nervous  system  by  narcotics  and  ante- 
periodics. — 5.  To  prevent  and  relieve  the  congestive  erethism  by  local  or  general 
depletion.—  6.  In  tne  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  to  re-excite  activity  in  the 
muscular  system,  the  intellect,  and  tne  feelings. — 7.  To  pa}^  attention  to  the  organs 
of  nutrition. — 8.  To  estimate  the  strength  of  the  constitution  and  the  character  of 
the  disease,  as  sthenic  or  asthenic— -9.  £ioi  to  lose  sight  of  the  causes. — 10.  To 
estimate  the  resources  of  nature  and  the  influence  of  crises,  bodily  or  mental — 
11.  To  direct  attention  to  the  moral  and  physical  constitution  of  the  patient." 
(torn.  iii.  p.  81.) 

We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  notice  at  length  these  and 
other  modes  of  treatment,  with  which  Professor  Guislain  occupies  the  third 
volume.  We  feel,  however,  that  any  summary  would  be  too  brief  to  do 
justice  to  the  author;  and  as  his  experience  and  reading  are  alike  exten- 
sive, we  think  we  ought  to  recommend  the  work  strongly,  not  only  to  those 
who  have  the  care  of  the  insane,  but  also  to  the  profession  in  general,  by 
whom  a  work  of  this  kind  will  be  found  particularly  valuable. 

In  addition  to  the  general  pathology  and  treatment.  Professor  Guislain 
treats  largely  of  the  construction  and  management  of  establishments  for 
the  insane,  interlining  the  text  with  ground  plans  of  buildings,  and  entering 
fully  into  every  particular  of  the  subject. 

We  had  intended  noticing  Dr.  Monro's  "  Articles."  We  have  only  space 
to  say  that  their  tendeney  is  to  extend  the  system  of  Government  numage- 
ment  and  control.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  depreciate  the  manage- 
ment and  efforts  of  private  individuals  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane;  in 
some  particular  instances  we  believe  they  have  been  much  calumniated, 
and  both  their  feelings  and  property  most  unjustly  injured.  While  it  is 
true  that  abuses  may  and  do  exist  in  private  asylums,  we  cannot  forget 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the 
insane  were  proposed,  and  partly  carried  out,  long  before  the  Oommis- 
sioners  in  Lunacy  existed  as  a  body;  and  that  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
spirit  will  continue  to  actuate  the  generally  estimiU>le  class  of  psychiatric 
practitioners.     There  nuiy  be  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  good  and  kind 
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management,  but  we  must  not  foiKet  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule 
of  able  and  conscientious  commissioners;  and  that  if  the  public  confidence 
be  misplaced  in  this  direction,  an  arbitrary,  dogmatic,  and  tyrannical  board 
may  take  the  place  of  the  private  practitioners  in  lunacy,  with  great  detri- 
ment to  the  public  service,  and  with  greater  detriment  to  the  unfortunate 
lunatic. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  agree  with  Dr.  Monro  in  his  general  views.  The 
intrusion  of  almost  irresponsible  public  boards  into  the  management  of 
matters  wholly  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  profession,  is  a  growing 
evil,  and  may  eventually  inflict  serious  mischief  on  society.  The  great 
danger  that  such  boards  will  be  charlatanic  in  their  principles  and  practice, 
is  obvious;  with  such  principles,  and  an  immense  power  over  private 
interests  and  conduct,  they  require  to  be  narrowly  watched,  and  rigidly 
subjected  to  the  salutary  control  of  public  opinion. 


Art.  XIIL 

TraUedea  Figtules  Veaico-Uterinea,  Veaico-Utero-Vaginales^  Fntero-Vagir 
naleSy  et  Bedo-  Vagmales.  Par  A.  J.  Jobert  (de  Lahballe),  Docteur 
en  Medecine,  Ohirurgien  de  THotel  Dieu,  &c.  &c.  Avec  10  Figures. — 
Fcms,  1852.     8vo,  pp.  420. 

A  Treatise  on  Vesico- Uterine,  Veaioo-Utero-VcLginal,  IrUestinchVagvrud, 
and  Recto-Vaginal  FiahUce,  By  A.  J.  Jobebt  (de  Lamballe)/ 
D.M.P.,  Surgeon  to  the  H6tel  Dieu,  &c  Ac. 

In  the  midst  of  an  almost  complete  dearth  of  really  new  and  valuable 
medical  literature,  on  the  continent  of  Europe  no  less  than  in  this  country, 
the  treatise  before  us  may  fairly  claim  no  slight  amount  of  attention.  The 
condition  of  a  woman  suffering  under  incontinence  of  urine,  or  from  inability 
to  retain  the  contents  of  the  rectum,  is  so  truly  deplorable,  that  we  think  no 
apology  can  be  necessary  for  making  more  widely  known  the  success  which 
hae^ttended  the  treatment  of  these  cases  in  the  hands  of  M.  Jobert.  We 
do  not  profess  to  present  a  complete  view  of  the  subject;  on  the  contrary, 
our  object  will  be  fully  attained  if  we  succeed  in  awakening  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  labours  of  M.  Jobert,  which  appear  to  have  resulted  in  a 
more  satisfactory  issue  than  those  of  any  preceding  or  contemporary 
operator.  The  difficulties  of  the  subject  are  acknowledged,  but  from 
recent  accounts  would  appear  in  some  instances  to  have  been  exaggerated. 
At  all  events,  there  is  an  opportunity  given  for  further  experiment  in  this 
country,  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  any  practical  investigation  which 
promises  more  encouraging  or  more  useful  results. 

M.  Jobert's  treatise  is  divided  into  seven  parts,  and  illustrated  with  a 
few  wood-engravings  incorporated  in  the  text,  which  very  much  enhance 
its  value,  and  render  descriptions  clear  which  without  them  would  be 
rather  obscure.  We  shall  not  notice  each  of  these  divisions  fully,  but 
shall  select  such  portions  as  appear  most  adapted  to  the  object  we  have  in 
view. 

A  paper,  by  Dr.  Marion  Sims,  on  Yesico-Vaginal  Fistula,  has  also 
appeared  in  the  '  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,'  for  January, 
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1852.  Its  chief  point  seemB  to  be,  to  recommend  the  emplojtneiit  of* 
particular  kind  of  clamp-suture,  which  has  been  found  very  effieacioas  m 
the  author*8  practice. 

Vedco-Uierine  Fistfidce  are  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  oommeiioe- 
ment  of  the  vagina,  and  establish  a  communication  between  the  raginal 
portion  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  bladder. 
Most  commonly  the  fistula  occupies  that  portion  of  the  bladder  and  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  which  is  uncovered  by  peritoneum ;  but  when  the  ex- 
citing cause  has  engaged  so  large  a  space  as  to  invade  the  serous  mem*' 
brane,  the  fistula  necessarily  occupies  a  higher  position. 

Although  these  vesico-uterine  fistulie  are  generally  single,  yet  Profenor 
Stoltz  of  Strasbnrg  has  pointed  out  that  it  may  so  happen  tiiat  boih  the 
opposite  walls  of  the  uterus  have  been  involved,  in  which  case  there  is  a 
double  fistula — a  vesico-uterine  fistula,  and  a  utero-abdominal  fistuhi;  so 
that  there  is,  in  fact,  a  double  communication  between  the  muooas  sai€M» 
of  the  bladder  and  the  peritoneum. 

Sometimes  the  communication  resulting  firom  a  loss  of  substance  is  by  a 
round  aperture;  sometimes  by  a  sort  of  fringed  opening,  more  or  less  irre- 
gular; and  occasionally,  a  thickened  membrane  covers  the  (opening.  Some- 
times, again,  the  os  uteri  is  sound,  but  is  more  often  partially  destroyed ; 
and  in  various  cases  the  interior  of  the  uterus  is  red  and  vascular,  or 
sometimes  studded  with  indurations. 

The  cause  of  these  fistulse  is  sufficiently  obvious — ^namely,  a  tedious, 
difficult  labour,  whether  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  child's  head,  by 
the  use  of  instruments,  or  by  fragments  of  bone  when  the  in&nt  has  been 
destroyed ;  but  it  does  not  seem  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  follow  the 
author's  speculations  on  the  exact  manner  in  which  these  various  causes 
act,  especially  as  his  observations  are  chiefly  derived  from  a  memoir  on  the 
subject,  published  by  Dr.  Stoltz  of  Strasbnrg,  and  from  Madame  Lachapelle's 
well-known  treatise. 

The  sign  by  which  this  accident  may  be  known,  is  the  constant  escape 
of  urine  when  the  patient  is  in  bed,  and  its  partial  escape  when  she  is 
in  the  upright  posture ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  detect  the  exact 
locality  of  the  opening.  The  speculum  revads  nothing,  and  manual  ex- 
amination only  shows  that  the  septum  between  the  bladder  and  vagina  is 
entire.  It  is  only  by  closely  examining  the  os  uteri,  that  one  observes  the 
escape  of  urine  by  its  central  orifice;  and  it  is  necessary  further  to  assure 
oneself,  by  pinching  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  that  the  urine  actually  passes 
out  of  the  OS  uteri,  and  does  not  merely  flow  over  the  os,  in  eseaping 
from  the  fistula  which  is  in  its  neighbourhood.  By  injecting  the  bladder 
the  matter  may  be  made  more  sure,  but  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  eye  veiy 
carefully  in  order  not  to  be  led  into  error.  If  the  fistula  be  large  enough, 
the  introduction  of  a  sound  into  the  bladder,  and  of  another  into  the  uterus, 
and  making  them  meet  each  other  in  the  axis  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
will  assist  the  diagnosis. 

A  vesico-uterine  fistula  is  a  very  serious  accident,  which  has  a  constant 
depressing  effect  on  the  physical  and  moral  health,  and  leads  to  extensive 
changes  both  in  the  uterine  and  genital  functions,  and  therefore  demands 
the  moat  prompt  attention.  Such  fistulsa  as  consist  in  a  simple  perforation 
of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  bladder,  are  much  leas  dangerous  than 
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those  which  are  Mcompanied  by  softening,  ulceration^  or  destruction  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  uterus,  and  by  a  wound  of  the  peritoneum,  which  may 
inflame  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  give  rise  to  diffused  peritonitis, 
instead  of  to  adhesive  and  reparative  inflammation,  when  an  operation  is 
attempted. 

The  treatment  of  these  accidents  is  of  course  the  most  interesting  ques* 
tion  for  us.  With  respect  to  prevention,  M.  Jobert's  observations  Imve  led 
him  to  the  conclusion,  that  malformations  in  the  mother  are  very  seldom 
the  cause  of  urinary  fistul® ;  but  that  it  is  to  the  size  of  the  child's  head, 
and  to  its  prolonged  detention  in  the  pelvis,  that  the  accident  is  attributable. 
But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  cure  them,  not  only 
that  the  course  of  the  urine  be  changed,  but  further,  that  the  opening  itself 
be  entirely  blocked  up.  Of  late  it  has  been  recommended  to  attack  these 
flstuke  by  the  nitrate  of  silver  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  neck  of  the 
uterus;  but  this  caustic  is  so  difficult  to  manage  in  a  locality  where  the  eyes 
can  aflbrd  no  assistance,  that  few  good  effects  can  be  anticipated  from  it. 
It  is  impossible^  also,  to  produce  obliteration  by  so  mild  a  caustic  as  this  ; 
which,  indeed,  has  the  further  disadvantage,  that  it  may  produce  most 
violent  inflammation  if  used  too  freely.  This  may  be  readily  understood, 
when  we  reflect  that  in  vesico-uterine  fistula^  produced  either  by  labour  or 
by  foreign  bodies,  there  is  a  loss  of  substance  such  as  is  impossible  to  be 
repaired  by  granulations,  which  in  this  situation,  on  account  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  parts,  attain  only  the  minimum  of  development.  It  is  there- 
fore only  by  the  knife,  by  paring  the  edges,  and  by  suture,  that  these 
fistulae  can  be  cured. 

The  author,  in  this  place,  again  repeats  that  all  his  operations  are 
founded  on  observations  made  on  the  dead  subject;  and  that  from  different 
experiments  he  is  convinced,  that  by  following  his  directions  it  is  quite 
feasible  to  divide  the  neck  of  the  uterus  to  a  considerable  distance,  without 
wounding  the  peritoneum.  These  incisions  are  to  be  made  in  the  course 
of  the  commissures,  as  far  as  the  insertion  of  the  vagina  into  the  utenis ; 
and  M.  Jobert  has  observed  that  the  obliquity  of  the  neck  does  not  produce 
such  noticeable  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  uterus  to  the  surrounding 
parts,  as  to  require  any  modification  in  the  method  of  operating.  A 
straight  probe-pointed  pair  of  scissors  is  the  preferable  instrument,  which 
in  its  progress  divides  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and  the  vagina,  and  finally 
penetrates  the  loose  cellular  tissue  of  the  great  ligament.  In  no  instance 
on  the  dead  subject  has  the  uterine  artery  been  divided,  even  when  the 
incision  was  made  very  high  up. 

There  is  always  danger  in  overstepping  the  point  where  the  vagina  is 
attached  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  A  lateral  incision  made  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  affords  great  facilities  for  the  examination  of  the  com- 
munication between  the  bladder  and  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  gives 
0pace  for  any  manipulations  that  may  be  necessary.  This  will  be  more 
readily  understood,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  bladder  rests  upon  the 
anterior  part  of  the  neck,  which  is  the  situation  in  which  to  search  for  the 
fistula. 

After  having  made  this  double  incision,  the  aspect  of  affairs  will  be  this 

Ist.  Two  incisions  will  be  observed  at  the  root  of  the  vagina,  which  run 
parallel  in  the  axb  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  follow  the  course  of  the 
l^mmissures. 
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2mL  These  divisions  pennift  the  two  halves  of  the  os  uteri  to  be  tamed 
respectively  backwards  and  forwards. 

3rd.  Two  openings  are  seen  in  the  shape  of  fissures,  whicb  are  oon- 
tinuous  with  those  in  the  lateral  halves  of  the  os  uteri.  These  edgies  being 
left  to  themselves,  come  in  close  contact  with  each  other.  By  their  natural 
gravity  and  attachment  to  the  vagina,  they  are  prevented  at  any  time  firom 
widely  separating;  and  the  maintenance  of  the  contact  between  the  eight 
edges  which  are  formed  by  the  quadruple  division  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  of  the  vagina  and  uterus,  necessarily  permits  of  their  easily  uniting. 

Having  disposed  of  these  preliminary  considerations,  the  author  now 
proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is  actu- 
ally to  be  put  in  practice;  and  this  account  he  divides  into  ten  stages. 

In  the  first  operation  the  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  obliterate  the  aper- 
ture in  the  bladder,  leaving  to  a  later  period  the  uterine  fistula. 

The  neck  of  the  uterus  is  first  to  be  divided  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
in  the  course  of  the  commissures. 

The  vagina  is  also  implicated  here,  and  requires  to  be  carefully  divided 
laterally  and  above. 

The  finger  is  from  time  to  time  to  be  inserted  between  the  lipe  of  th« 
wound,  in  order  to  detect  the  vesical  opening  of  the  fistula. 

As  soon  as  this  is  found,  the  os  uteri  is  rabed  up,  and  the  scarification 
of  the  fistula  effected  with  forceps,  scissors,  and  probe-pointed  bistoury. 
Sutures  are  then  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  wound,  whore  they  can  be 
readily  brought  into  contact 

In  the  second  stage,  all  communication  between  the  uterus  and  the  vagina 
is  cut  off,  so  that  the  bladder  alone  communicates  with  the  uterine  canal. 
Here  the  resection  is  carried,  not  only  over  the  opening  in  the  bladder,  but 
extends  also  to  the  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus;  for  its  object  is  to 
close  the  opening  between  the  vagina  and  the  bladder.  The  paring  requires 
to  be  effected  gently,  and  after  the  division  of  the  neck  in  the  course  of 
its  commissures.  The  knife  must  be  carried  not  only  on  the  surface  of  the 
neck,  but  it  must  also  pare  whatever  is  left  of  the  neck  itself.  Thus  when 
the  operation  is  completed,  there  are  two  bleeding  surfaces,  which  can 
readily  be  adiq)ted  to  each  other,  by  means  of  two  lateral  sutures  in  the 
course  of  the  commissures,  and  one  suture  in  the  middle.  These  stitches 
form  three  loops  which  embrace  a  certain  thickness  of  the  uterus  and 
vagina.  They  should  be  placed  as  low  as  possible,  in  order  to  leave  the 
upper  portion  of  the  uterine  canal  quite  free ;  and  they  may  be  successively 
withdrawn  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  day.  The  operation,  Uia«foiie> 
allows  of  a  ready  c^proximation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  so  that  it  can 
heal  easily,  and  this  because  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  edges  to  come 
together,  and  of  the  position  of  the  sections,  which  gives  the  opportunity 
of  keeping  them  in  contact  almost  without  effort  When  the  wound  has 
healed,  it  is  plain  that  the  communication  between  the  vagina  and  the 
uterus  must  be  closed,  and  that  the  uterus,  on  the  other  hand,  communicate 
with  the  bladder,  into  which  the  menstrual  discharge  is  poured  at  every 
catamenial  period. 

The  actual  practice  of  this  operation  is  detailed  at  length  by  the  author, 
in  the  following  case,  which  we  shall  present  entire  to  the  reader's  notice: 

Bosalie  LaziUaire  entered  the  clinical  ward  on  the  5th  oiAugoa^  1849. 
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She  had  been  confiadd  on  two  Oocaoiontf  at  the  Maternity ;  the  first  time 
six  years  before,  and  the  second  three  years  bade ;  but  her  labours  bad 
been  long  and  difficnlt,  and  had  not  been  completed  without  the  employ- 
ment of  instruments.  In  both  instances  the  children  were  still-boriL 
On  the  5th  of  December,  1848,  she  menstruated  for  the  last  time,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  become  pregnant  within  a  few  days  afterwards.  Accord- 
ing to  this  caleulation,  which  also  corresponded  with  the  size  of  the  uterus, 
she  was  in  the  eighth  month  when  admitted,  and  proceeded  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  full  period  without  any  accident.  The  patient's  diminutive 
height,  yarions  indications  of  rickets,  and  the  difficulties  which  had  attended 
her  two  former  accouchejnents,  all  pointed  to  some  malformation  of  the 
pelvis  ;  and  M.  Paul  Dubois  accordingly  found,  on  admeasurement,  that  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  was  not  greater  than  from  eighty-five  to  eighty- 
six  millimetres.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  induce  premature  labour. 
On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  August,  Prof.  Dubois  introduced  a  sponge- 
tent  five  or  six  centimetres  long,  and  fifteen  millimetres  in  circumference 
at  its  base,  and  maintained  it  in  contact  with  the  neck  of  the  uterus  by 
means  of  pieces  of  common  sponge  placed  in  the  vagina.  A  few  trifling 
pains  occurred  during  this  day  and  the  following  night ;  but  at  ten  o'clock 
on  the  followii^  morning  they  became  more  frequent  and  violent.  This 
day  also  passed,  however,  without  any  definite  result ;  and  on  the  following 
morning  a  larger  piece  of  sponge  similarly  prepared  was  substituted. 

On  examination  the  next  day,  the  night  having  passed  without  an 
instant's  sleep,  the  os  uteri  was  found  to  be  considerably  dilated,  and  the 
upper  lip  soft  and  dilatable.  A  gum-elastic  bougie,  armed  at  the  point, 
was  passed  into  the  uterus,  and  the  membranes  ruptured  eight  or  ten 
centimetres  from  the  orifice.  About  eighty  grammes  of  liquor  followed  the 
puncture.  During  the  remainder  of  the  da}*,  and  the  ensuing  night,  sharp 
irregular  pains  followed  each  other,  at  irregular  intervals.  On  the  13th, 
they  were  still  more  frequent;  the  neck  of  the  uterus  had  almost  disap- 
peared, but  was  a  little  dilated.  At  three  o'clock,  the  os  uteri  had  attained 
the  size  of  a  franc-piece,  and  at  eight  the  dilatation  had  proceeded  as  far  as 
eight  centimetres.  The  membranes  swelled  out  at  each  pain,  the  head 
being  moveable  and  situated  above  the  brim.  At  a  quarter-past  six,  the 
membranes  were  ruptured,  and  discharged  a  considerable  quantity  of 
greenish,  foetid  fluid.  After  five  minutes'  rest,  the  pains  recommenced  with 
increased  violence;  the  head,  however,  did  not  become  fixed,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  its  position.  The  child's  heart  beat  regularly  144 
or  148  times  in  the  minute.  At  half-past  nine  the  patient  was  put  into 
a  tepid  bath,  and  a  lavement,  with  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it, 
was  thrown  up  the  rectum.  After  frequent  attacks  of  vomiting,  the 
bead  became  engorged,  and  at  four  in  the  morning,  the  woman  was 
brought  to-bed  of  a  dead  female  child,  which  weighed  3300  grammes. 
The  first  few  days  after  the  labour  passed  without  remark,  but  on  the  sixth 
day  the  patient  perceived  that  her  linen  was  soiled,  and  that  she  could 
not  make  water  voluntarily,  but  that  it  escaped  every  moment  without 
her  being  able  to  retain  it.  As  this  condition  continued,  M.  Depaul  recom- 
mended her  to  M.  Jobert,  and  on  the  22nd  October,  1849,  she  was  admitted 
by  him  into  the  Hdtel-Dieu. 

On  examination  of  the  external  organs,  little  was  found  but  slight 
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inflammatton,  with  eume  granulation  about  the  labia  majora  mud  the 
fourchette,  accompanied  with  oedema,  and  a  few  hiemorrhoids  at  the  aaus. 

The  speculum  showed  that  the  vaginal  septum  web  entile^  and  the 
question  arose,  whence  did  the  urine  proceed  which  fiUed  the  TagiDaf 
and  flowed  over  the  external  orgaiis  of  generation.  A  careful  ezamination, 
made  by  separating  the  labia  majora,  and  depressing  the  recto-^vaginal 
septum  with  the  uniyalve  speculum,  showed  that  a  flow  of  urine  escaped 
at  the  OS  uteri.  It  was  only  by  raising  the  anterior  lip,  that  the  spot  was 
found  whence  this  urine  flowed,  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  posterior  lip  had  been  destroyed  in  the  progress  of 
the  labour.  A  finger  introduced  into  the  dilated  os  readily  passed  into 
the  bladder,  proving  that  a  lesion  existed,  which  was  righUy  called  a 
vesico-uterine  fistula.  It  was  evident  that  all  the  anterior  parts  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  had  been  destroyed,  together  with  the  eorresponding 
portion  of  the  bladder.  As  the  patient  was  anxious  that  something  should 
be  attempted  immediately  for  her  relief^  the  following  operation  was 
performed  on  the  24th  October. 

Ist.  The  OS  uteri  was  seized  anteriorly  by  two  hooks,  and  gradvally 
the  neck  was  brought  down.  As  soon  as  the  uterus  was  brought  as  low 
down  as  practicable,  two  incisions  were  made  at  the  sides  of  the  06»  in  the 
course  of  its  commissures;  and  in  thus  enlarging  the  uterine  orifice^  the 
vagina  was  also  detached  laterally. 

2nd.  The  neck  being  widely  open,  it  was  possible  to  scarify  the  trade 
of  the  urine,  to  pare  its  thickened  edges,  and  to  dissect-off  the  utero-veaical 
mucous  membrane.  The  lateral  openings  were  then  allowed  to  come 
together  near  the  vesical  opening,  and  sutures  were  inserted. 

drd.  This  stage,  that  of  inserting  the  sutures,  was  the  most  difficult  of 
the  whole  operation.  It  was  necessary,  in  fact,  to  bring  the  sides  of  the 
fistula  into  contact  by  numerous  points  of  suture,  and  this  M.  Jobert  was 
enabled  to  do  without  any  very  extreme  difficulty,  by  having  taken  care 
to  detach  the  vagina  from  its  attachment  at  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  as 
well  as  to  its  sides.  Two  lateral  sutures,  and  a  third  in  the  centre^  were 
inserted. 

A  bleeding  vessel  was  tied ;  injections  of  cold  water  were  thrown  into 
the  vagina;  a  plug  of  amadou  was  introduced,  and  a  gum-elastic  catheter 
left  in  the  bladder.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  for  some  hours  after  the 
operation,  but,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  a  flow  of  blood  took  place  by  the 
side  of  an  artery  which  had  been  tied.  The  house-surgeon  kept  up  pres- 
sure by  means  of  a  piece  of  agaric  introduced  into  the  vagina.  The  same 
evening,  the  patient  began  to  complain  of  colic,  and  of  a  desire  to  vomit, 
the  beUy  being  distended  with  flatus.  The  next  day  she  vomited  several 
times,  but  M.  Jobert  considered  her  sjrmptoms  to  be  principally  spasmodic, 
such  as  are  common  after  many  operations,  and  he  therefore  merely  pre* 
scribed  some  carminatives. 

On  the  25th  October,  ther  gastro-intestinal  tenderness  had  almost  di^ 
i^peared,  and  the  pieces  of  agaric  came  away  in  the  midst  of  dots  of 
blood. 

On  the  27th,  the  patient  had  an  opiate  injection,  as  she  had  been  four 
times  purged  during  the  night. 

On  the  28th,  this  was  repeated  as  the  diarrhoea  had  not  ceased^  and  she 
was  desired  to  abstain  from  everything  except  broth* 
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On  the  Ist  November,  an  examination  was  instated  l>y  injecting  somd 
tepid  water  into  the  vagina. 

The  next  day,  the  injection  having  been  repeated,  the  patient  wafl 
examined  bj  the  speculum,  and  a  suture  was  removed.  A  catheter,  intro* 
dtioed  into  the  bladder,  drew  off  a  quantity  of  thick  foetid  urine;  and  this 
evacuation  was  followed  by  several  jets  of  urine,  such  as  are  common  in 
health,  and  proved  that  the  functions  of  the  bladder  were  being  regained. 

On  the  3rd,  the  patient  passed  her  water  twice  without  the  aid  of  the 
catheter. 

On  the  5th,  another  stitch  was  removed,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound 
y^re  found  perfectly  adherent.  A  catheter  drew  off  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  patient  remarked,  that  none  came  out  of  the  vagina,  and 
that  she  was  not  at  all  wetted. 

On  the  8th  November,  there  was  much  diarrhoea,  which,  however, 
ceased  under  the  employment  of  sinapisms,  lavements,  Ac 

On  the  9th,  the  catheter  was  removed  entirely. 

On  the  11th,  frequent  inclination  to  urinate  distressed  the  patient,  and 
on  the  Hth,  this  was  so  bad  aa  to  cause  the  patient  to  pass  her  water 
every  eight  or  ten  minutes. 

On  the  18th,  this  symptom  was  ameliorated,  the  patient  retaining  her 
water  about  half-an-hour;  but  whenever  the  desire  was  manifested,  there 
was  not  power  to  retain  it;  and  on  the  26th,  she  was  restless,  and  said  she 
was  wetted  by  the  urine.  M.  Jobert  examined  with  the  speculum,  and 
withdrew  a  suture,  which,  without  doubt,  had  caused  the  vesical  irritation, 
for  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound  was  sound,  and  there  was  no  water  in  the 
vagina.  From  this  time  all  went  on  well,  until  the  4th  December,  when 
she  retched  several  times,  and  complained  of  a  sensation  of  weight  in  the 
belly  and  kidneys. 

On  the  5th  and  6th  December,  there  was  a  marked  attack  of  intermit- 
tent fever,  for  which  a  quinine  lavement  was  administered.  These  and 
various  other  similar  symptoms  subsided,  and  on  the  1 0th  December,  another 
examination  was  made  with  the  speculum.  The  vagina  did  not  contain  a 
drop  of  urine,  but  the  bladder,  on  the  contrary,  held  a  certain  quantity; 
and  on  introducing  the  finger  into  the  vagina,  a  thread  was  felt  in  the 
locality  of  one  of  the  sutures.  Portions  of  it  were  removed  by  the  forc^ 
and  scissors,  but  not  an  entire  piece. 

On  the  11th,  there  was  nothing  remarkable  to  note,  and  the  patient 
rose  for  a  part  of  the  day,  and  took  her  food  with  appetite.  The  urine 
could  not  be  retained  for  any  length  of  time,  but  escaped  involuntarily  at 
inght,  and  indeed  in  the  day  also,  when  the  patient  was  in  the  horizontal 
position;  but  was  held  well  enough  when  she  was  upright. 

On  the  2 Ist,  at  another  examination  with  the  speculum,  when  a  catheter 
was  introduced  into  the  bladder,  a  small  quantity  of  urine  was  found  in  the 
vagina,  but  this,.it  was  clear,  had  got  there  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
suture,  which  was  withdrawn.  * 

On  the  28th,  at  another  examination,  it  was  perceived  that  urine  flowed 
from  a  catheter  passed  into  the  bladder;  it  was  also  clearly  perceived  in  the 
interior  of  the  vagina.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  small  aperture,  which  permitted 
the  escape  of  the  urine,  and  explained  the  incontinence  existing  during  sleep 
and  in  certain  positions  of  the  body.    An  injection  into  the  bladder  showed 
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tbiB  deaily,  for  the  water  was  seen  to  distil  firom  the  anterior  part  of  the 
vagina  and  to  drop  into  this  situation.  The  aperture,  however,  was  so 
small,  and  so  evidently  produced  hy  the  presence  of  the  thread,  which  had 
not  heen  withdrawn  from  its  original  situation  for  two  months  afio'  it  had 
been  placed  there,  that  M.  Jobert  judged  it  to  be  sufficient  to  touch  it  a 
few  times  with  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

Without  tracing  the  history  so  minutely  as  is  done  by  M.  Jobert^  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  after  various  cauterizations,  this  fistula 
entirely  closed,  the  bladder  recovered  its  tone,  and  on  the  22nd  of  Januazy, 
1850,  the  patient  was  pronounced  welL 

A  final  examination  was  instituted  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  disclosed 
the  following  state  of  things : 

1st.  The  introduction  of  a  sound  into  the  bladder  demonsteated  that  the 
organ  had  regained  its  normal  capacity,  and  this  examination  also  showed 
that  the  neck  of  the  uterus  was  met  by  the  sound  when  the  instram^it  was 
introduced  in  the  direct  line. 

'  2nd.  The  urine  was  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  both  that  which  had 
lain  for  some  time  in  the  bladder,  and  that  which  had  only  just  flowed 
into  it. 

3rd.  A  digital  examination  showed  that  the  vagina  had  very  nearly 
recovered  its  natural  dimensions;  the  anterior  part  was  slightly  more 
raised  than  in  the  natural  state. 

4th.  The  remainder  of  the  posterior  lip  was  completely  healed. 

5th.  The  anterior  lip  of  the  os  uteri,  which  had  not  been  interfered  with 
during  the  labour,  preserved  as  nearly  as  possible  its  natural  position. 

6th.  There  were  a  few  linear  cicatrices  in  the  circumference  of  the 
vagina,  in  the  position  where  it  is  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a  fistula  anywhere  existing. 

It  was  thus  shown  that  the  sloughing  had  seized  upon  the  nedc  of  the 
uterus  above  the  insertion  of  the  vagina,  and  had  formed  a  considerable 
opening  into  the  bladder — that  is,  in  the  situation  where  it  rests  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  neck ;  and  this,  too,  without  any  interference  with 
the  vesico-vaginal  septum.  It  was  also  curious  to  observe  the  destruction 
of  the  posterior  lip  of  the  os  uteri,  although  the  anterior  one  had  not 
suffered  the  least  loss  of  its  substance.  There  was  thus  a  large  direct 
communication  formed  between  the  bladder  and  the  uterus,  by  means  of 
which  the  urine  made  its  way  through  the  orifice  of  the  neck  before  entering 
the  vagina,  thus  forming  a  true  vesico-uterine  fistula.  M.  Jobert  has  never 
since  met  with  one  of  precisely  the  same  character.  In  all  other  cases  there 
has  been  a  destruction  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  and  of  more  or 
less  of  the  vesico-vaginal  septum,  so  that  the  fistuU  was  properly  called 
vesico-utero-vaginal.  The  case  also  shows  that  a  thread  left  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  tissues  may,  in  time,  form  an  aperture  for  the  passage  of  the 
urine. 

Vesica- Utero-Vagtnal  FiMutoR  are  more  common  than  the  simple  vesico- 
uterine variety.  They  generally  have  a  cavity  into  which  the  urine  b 
received,  and  thence  poured  into  the  vagina,  so  that  they  form  a  species  of 
cloaca — the  result  of  extensive  lesion  both  of  the  bladder  and  uterus,  and 
also  of  the  vagina.  In  short,  they  are  the  result  of  extensive  sloughing, 
produced  by  the  excessive  pressure  to  which  the  parts  have  been  subjected 
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daring  partuntion.  Tbey  produce  precisely  the  same  symptoms  as  the 
other  fistuln,  the  only  difference  between  all  such  fistulse  consisting  in  the 
greater  or  less  amount  of  urine  which  escapes  from  the  bladder.  They  are 
easily  detected  when  the  vesico-vaginal  septum  has  been  destroyed  at  the 
point  of  its  insertion  into  the  neck-  of  the  uterus;  and  when  this  destruc* 
tion  is  only  partial,  there  is  always  a  drain  which  points  out  the  seat  of  the 
opening.  But  sometimes  the  neck  of  the  uterus  has  been  destroyed  as 
well  as  the  vagina,  and  there  is  nothing  discernible  but  a  round  aperture, 
which  permits  the  indiscriminate  passage  of  the  menses  and  of  the  urine ; 
and  it  is  only  by  introducing  a  sound  into  this  orifice,  that  a  cavity  is  to 
be  detected  at  the  base  of  the  vagina,  in  which  all  the  .discharges  accu- 
mulate. The  prognosis  of  these  cases  depends  upon  the  double  or  triple 
lesion  which  exists  in  the  urinary  and  genital  passages,  and  is  rendered 
more  grave  by  the  locality  of  the  lesion,  and  by  the  existence  of  disease 
within  the  pelvis^  as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  adhesions  in  the  vagina, 
which  impede  the  play  of  the  instruments,  or  prevent  the  uterus  and 
bladder  from  obeying  the  traction  necessarily  made  upon  them,  in  order  to 
render  them  accessible  to  instrumentation.  The  principle  of  the  former 
operation  holds  good  here;  and  it  is  divided  into  distinct  stages. 

In  the  first  proceeding,  the  vagina  is  separated  in  those  points  where  it 
still  retains  an  attachment  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus;  and  by  means  of 
lateral  incisions,  made  obliquely  through  its  sides,  above  and  below,  the 
passage  is  loosened,  and  the  lips  of  the  fistula  are  enabled  to  come  together. 

The  second  step  consists  in  scarifying  the  remainder  of  the  septum  and 
of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

The  third  proceeding  is  that  of  bringing  together  the  septum  over  the  neck, 
so  as  to  impose  one  bleeding  surface  on  another,  and  to  maintain  their 
contact  by  sutures.  The  sutures  ought  to  be  so  managed  as  to  embrace  the 
septum  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 
If  there  is  any  tension  of  the  parts,  it  is  be  remedied  by  incisions,  and  the 
threads  should  be  withdrawn  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day. 

The  second  operation  consists  in  scarifying  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  in  dissecting-off  a  strip  from  the  circum* 
ference  of  the  fistula,  so  as  to  carry  the  dissection  over  all  those  surfaces 
which  are  nodulated. 

The  other  steps  Consist  in  placing  in  contact  the  remnant  of  the 
septum  and  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  by  their  extremities,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  the  cavity  which  exists  behind  the  edges  of  the  wound.  The 
threads  pass  through  the  septum  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  towards  its  margin.  When  the  reunion  has  taken  place,  that  which 
is  left  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  presents  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  flap, 
which,  in  looking  at  the  septum,  is  seen  to  close  the  fistula  like  a  lid.  The 
neck  of  the  uterus,  in  fact,  performs  the  same  ofiice  as*  the  sole  in  partial 
amputations  of  the  foot  A  furrow  is  also  to  be  made  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  with  the  view  of  more  easily  keeping  the  vesico- 
vaginal septum  in  its  situation. — Four  cases,  reported  at  great  length, 
illustrate  the  practice  here  recommended. 

Fran9oiBe  Nodre,  »t  33,  as  the  sequela  of  a  tedious  labour  caused  by  » 
hydrocephalic  child,  laboured  under  incontinence  of  urine,  which  she  dis- 
covered eight  days  after  her  confinement. 
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Exftmination  showed  that  there  was  an  aperture  oommunieating  with  a 
sort  of  sac  between  the  bladder  and  uterus,  into  which  the  urine  was  poured 
previously  to  its  passing  into  the  ^vagina.  Belniid  this  opening  was  ^e  aeafc 
of  the  posterior  lip  of  the  uterus,  and  to  the  left  of  it  a  little  deration, 
which  was  nothing  else  than  a  rudiment  of  the  anterior  lip.  No  tradaon 
on  the  vagina  and  the  remainder  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  sufficed  to  dng 
it  to  the  external  opening  of  the  vagina,  thus  proving  that  strong  adhedons 
existed  between  the  vagina,  the  uterus,  and  the  neighbouring  parts. 

On  the  22nd  November,  1850,  M.  Jobert  proceeded  to  operate.  As  the 
organs  could  not  be  brought  down  to  the  vulva,  the  operator  was  obliged 
to  manoeuvre  in  the  interior  of  the  vagina.  Both  edges  of  the  fistula  weie 
first  pared  by  means  of  scissors  and  long-handled  Icnives,  and  by  this  means 
increased  somewhat  in  size,  and  then,  ifter  repeated  injections  of  cold  water 
into  the  vagina,  the  two  surfieuses  were  brought  together  by  sutures  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  remaining  portion  of  the  ne<^  of  the  uterus  was  {^aeed 
in  apposition  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  fistula,  so  that  the  communi- 
cation between  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and  the  vagina  was  interrupted. 

After  this,  two  lateral  incisions  were  made,  parallel  to  each  oth^,  travers* 
ing  the  whole  length  of  the  vagina,  firom  the  vulva  along  the  side  of  the 
rectum,  and  a  third  transverse  one  was  made  behind  the  meatus  urinarius 
in  the  substance  of  the  septum.  The  object  of  these  incisions  was  to  permit 
the  parts  to  approximate  more  closely,  and  to  diminish  tension. 

A  plug  of  sponge  was  placed  in  the  vagina  to  guard  against  hemorrhage^ 
and  a  catheter  put  into  the  bladder  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  urine. 

On  the  28th  November,  six  days  after  the  operation,  the  patient  was 
examined.  The  recto-vaginal  septum  was  pressed  down  by  means  of  the 
univalve  speculum,  and  at  the  base  of  the  vagina  a  small  quantity  of  pus 
was  observed  mixed  with  urine.  This  was  cleared  away  by  means  of  a 
little  tepid  water  injected  into  the  canal,  and  then  the  three  threads  con- 
stituting the  suture  were  withdrawn.  She  was  then  put  to  bed,  and  a  new 
catheter  introduced  into  the  bladder,  vrith  the  effect  of  giving  exit  to  a 
flow  of  urine. 

On  the  2nd  December,  at  another  examination,  a  certain  amount  of  pus 
was  found  at  the  base  of  the  vagina,  but  not  a  drop  of  urine.  The  inci- 
sions were  nearly  cicatrized,  and  everything  betokened  a  speedy  and 
complete  euro. 

On  the  5th,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  patient  withdrew  the  catheter, 
in  order  to  make  water  herself  and  immediately  became  conscious,  as  ^e 
thought,  that  a  stream  of  urine  had  passed  into  the  vagina.  This  was, 
however,  a  mistake,  for  the  next  day  nothing  but  a  little  pus  was  discovered 
in  the  vagina. 

On  the  12th,  the  catheter  was  removed,  but  as  the  bladder  had  lost  the 
habit  of  retaining  the  urine,  the  patient  was  obliged  to  make  water  every 
ten  minutes,  and  the  following  day  it  was  replaced,  in  order  to  obviate  this 
inconvenience. 

On  the  23rd,  the  urine  became  tinged  with  blood,  which  was  manifestly 
the  catamenial  discharge  that  had  passed  into  the  bladder.  With  the 
exception  of  the  irritability  of  the  bladder,  she  was  now  quite  well ;  this 
symptom^  also,  gradually  subsided,  and  in  a  short  time  she  left  the  hospital. 

On  the  6th  January,  a  carefol  examination  displayed  the  following 
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points  among  others.  The  vagina  had  lost  something  of  its  length,  but 
nothing  of  its  transverse  diameter.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  in  the  vagina,  and  the  cicatrices  of  the  operation  were  not  such  as  to 
be  of  any  importance. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Madame  B.,  a  lady  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 
She  was  married  at  twenty-one,  and  in  eight  years  had  seven  children, 
always  brought  forth  after  a  difficult  labour ;  only  two  of  them  survi^e^ 
the  rest  either  being  still-bom,  or  djring  shortly  after  birth. 

In  the  year  1848,  she  was  confined  of  a  still-bom  male  child,  of  which 
she  was  in  labour  thirty-six  hours.  The  forceps  had  been  employed 
to  deliver;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  patient  perceived  that  she 
laboured  under  incontinence  of  urine.  Eighteen  months  subsequently, 
M.  Jobert  saw  her,  and  after  several  minute  examinations,  made  out 
that  there  was  a  considerable  loss  of  substance  of  the  vesico-vaginal 
septum,  and  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus;  as  a  result 
of  which,  that  part  of  the  vagina  which  is  attached  in  front  to  the  neck 
of  the  uteras  had  entirely  lost  the  antero-lateral  portion  of  its  circum* 
ference^  whilst  the  posterior  attachment  was  alone  sound. 

At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  neck  and  body  of  the  uterus,  there  was 
an  elevation  which  marked  the  situation  where  the  uterine  canal  was 
preserved  in  a  state  of  integrity.  Three  fingers  could  be  passed  through 
the  fistulous  opening  into  the  bladder.  That  portion  of  the  vagina  which 
protects  the  canal  of  the  urethra  still  existed,  and  formed  a  thick  cushion. 
The  urine  flowed  continually  into  the  vagina,  and  escaped  involuntarily. 
So  unfavourable  a  case  as  this  was,  offered  little  encouragement  for  an 
operation ;  but  the  result  proved  that  such  cases  are  never  to  be  despaired 
of,  however  bad  they  may  seem. 

On  the  16th  December,  1849,  the  following  operation  was  performed. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  was  seized  and  dragged  down  in 
front,  by  means  of  hooks,  and  there  kept  during  the  whole  operation,  which 
occupied  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  surface  of  the  remainder  of 
the  septum  was  extensively  scarified,  as  were  also  those  portions  of  the  os 
and  cervix  uteri  which  had  not  been  destroyed,  and  to  which  the  remains  of 
the  septum  could  be  fixed.  M.  Jobert  then  carefully  separated  in  its 
whole  extent  what  remained  of  the  vagina  behind,  at  its  insertion  into  the 
neck  of  the  utems.  This  dissection,  or  separation,  loosened  the  wall  com- 
pletely, and  permitted  its  lateral  and  anterior  portions  to  obliterate  the 
loss  of  substance,  and  it  was  then  only  necessary  to  carry  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  from  behind  forwards  to  close  up  the  enormous  gap  which  had  been 
left  by  the  labour.  A  few  strokes  of  the  knife  made  near  the  neck  of  the 
uterus,  and  from  below  upwards,  caused  the  tissues  to  yield  so  as  to  approxi« 
mate  doeoly.  In  carrying  the  dissection  upwards,  the  greatest  caution 
was  necessary  not  to  wound  the  peritoneum.  Three  sutures,  one  in  the 
median  line  and  two  lateral  ones,  were  sufficient  to  keep  this  vast 
wound  in  contact,  but  the  needles  were  passed  through  the  whole  surface 
of  the  septum,  and  through  a  great  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  neck  of 
the  uterus.  A  transverse  incision  from  the  left  to  the  right  was  made  so 
as  to  relieve  all  tension.  The  uterus  being  released  from  the  hooks  which 
had  held  it,  reasoended  to  its  place,  and  a  catheter  having  been  passed  into 
the  bladder,  the  patient  was  put  to  bed.  A  plug  of  amadou  was  also 
introduced  into  the  vagina* 
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On  tbe  26tb,  an  examination  was  made^  and  on«  iwiiold  sulnre  sad  a 
portion  of  another  were  removed.  The  ragina  contained  a  eoosidttmbU 
quantity  of  urine. 

On  the  29th,  another  portion  of  the  satare  was  removed,  aad  moie 
nnne  found  in  the  vagina. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  the  onion  seemed  complete,  and  the  catheter  was 
withdrawn.  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  patient  felt  a  desire  to  make 
water,  and  was  delighted  to  find  herself  able  to  pass  it  as  does  a  person  in 
perfect  health,  and  with  the  same  force. 

On  an  examination  instituted  some  time  afterwards,  M.  Jobert  foond 
that  the  vagina  had  the  same  length  and  sise  as  in  the  nomml  conditioo; 
and  that  it  formed  a  complete  cul-de-sac,  not  having  the  least  communica- 
tion with  the  uterus,  whilst  the  latter  opened  into  the  Madder  by  tlie 
junction  of  the  poBterior  part  of  the  neck  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
urinary  pouch.  She  was  thus  quite  cured;  the  menstmal  dischai^  pMsiiig 
at  the  regular  periods  into  the  bladder,  and  mixing  with  tbe  vine, 
which  it  coloured  red. 

Two  other  cases  are  also  related,  in  which  this  operation  was  practised. 
The  first  proved  fatal  by  peritonitis ;  and  the  second,  a  most  formidBlile 
one,  was  at  last  cured,  after  various  operations  had  been  performed.  The 
patient  had  been  seen  in  her  confinement  by  M.  Jobert  himself,  who  was 
called  into  consultation  after  she  had  been  in  labour  many  hoars.  Slonghii^ 
of  the  internal  parts  took  place  to  a  frightful  extent,  resulting  in  the 
destruction  of  a  great  portiop  of  the  urethra,  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the 
vesico-vaginal  septum,  and  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  A  highly  interesting 
account  is  given  of  the  treatment  necessary  to  cure  this  dreadiii]  lesion ; 
but  as  the  principle  of  the  operation  was  precisely  similar  to  that  which  we 
have  already  detailed  in  two  instances,  we  shall  not  now  dwell  upon  it. 

The  next  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  what  M.  Jobert  calls 
superficial  vesico-utero-vaginalfisttUof,  These  hold  an  intermediate  position 
between  vesico-vaginal  fistulas,  and  those  which  form  a  communication 
between  the  bladder  and  the  uterus.  The  severity  of  this  form  is  due  to 
the  destruction  of  the  vagina  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  ntems,  which 
shows  no  trace  of  its  existence  for  a  variable  space.  They  involve  the 
bladder,  vagina,  and  neck  of  the  uterus,  in  different  degrees.  The  lieck  of  the 
uterus  is  in  general  superficially  affected  ;  the  loss  of  substance  never  ex- 
tending to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  The  vesico-vaginal  septam,  however, 
is  very  differently  affected;  being  constantly  destroyed  at  its  insertion  into 
the  neck.  Sometimes  the  fistula  occupies  only  a  part  of  the  septum,  bat 
in  other  cases  it  extends  for  its  whole  length.  Generally  there  is  a  large 
triangular  opening,  anteriorly  at  the  top,  and  posteriorly  at  the  base.  The 
patients  have  all  the  symptoms  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula ;  the  urine  ood- 
stantly  collecting,  and  flowing  out  of  the  vagina.  They  are  more  difiicalt 
to  remedy  than  vesico-vaginal  fistulse,  because  the  lesion  is  more  extensive, 
and  because  in  all  cases  the  cure  can  only  be  effected  by  uniting  the  septum 
to  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  so  that  several  successive  operations  have  often 
to  be  undertaken. 

The  operation  consists  of  two  steps — ^viz.  first,  the  scarification  of  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  which  must  include  the  vesical  and  vi^nal  soi^ues 
equally;  and,  secondly,  their  approximation.     The  detail  of  the  neeessiiy 
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prooeedingB  will  probably  be  made  more  dear  by  an  actual  example^  than 
by  systematic  deseription. 

A  female,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  entered  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  on 
the  26th  September,  1848,  having  sustained  severe  injuiy  from  a  protracted 
labour  two  years  before.  The  speculum  showed  that  there  was  a  large 
opening  which  occupied  the  whole  base  of  the  bladder,  extending  from  the 
neek  of  the  uterus  to  the  neck  of  the  urinary  pouch,  leaving  an  interval 
of  barely  two  centimetres  between  the  two.  The  fistula  was  triangular  in 
shape,  and  usually  filled  by  a  hernia  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  bladder,  as 
large  as  a  pigeon*s  e^.  The  anterior  lip  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  was 
partially  destroyed,  and  that  which  did  remain  was  so  soft  and  friable  that 
it  would  not  bear  the  employment  of  a  hook ;  but  at  the  operation  it  was 
brought  forward  as  much  as  possible  by  indirect  traction  exercised  on  the 
vagina.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  first  of  all  scarified,  both  on  the 
bladder,  and  on  the  vaginal  side.  This  was  not  merely  carried  out  in  the 
vesioo-vaginal  septum,  but  also  in  all  parts  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  which 
were  deprived  of  vagixial  covering.  Three  sutures  kept  the  central  portion 
of  the  fistula  in  contact^  and  two  others  united  the  septum  to  the  neck  of  the 
uterus.  These  three  sutures  were  successively  inserted  into  the  base,  the 
middle,  and  the  apex  of  the  triangle.  Two  long  incisions  were  made  along 
the  sides  of  them,  so  as  to  take  off  all  tension.  A  catheter  was  then 
passed  into  the  bladder,  and  the  patient  was  put  to  bed  with  the  knees 
flexed  and  the  thighs  bent  upon  the  pelvis,  a  pillow  maintaining  them  in 
position. 

The  patient  had  a  narrow  escape  of  her  life  from  an  attack  of  fever,  but 
eventually  got  over  it ;  the  fistula  being  about  half  closed. 

Another  similar  operation  was  afterwards  performed,  attended  with  the 
same  serious  perils  to  the  patient,  and  resulting  in  the  almost  complete 
closure  of  the  remainder.  The  patient  left  the  hospital  to  recruit  her 
health  in  the  country,  promising  to  return  and  have  the  remaining  small 
opening  closed,  but  she  did  not  do  so.  Enough,  however,  was  done  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  operation,  and  to  afford  the  unfortunate 
patient  very  considerable  relief. 

A  similar  case  to  this  is  that  of  Madame  D.,  in  whom  the  fistula  pre- 
sented a  triangular  form,  the  base  resting  on  the  uterus,  which  was  com- 
pletely closed,  after  several  autoplastic  operations,  and  a  few  subsequent 
cauterizations  with  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

A  number  of  other  such  cases  we  are  obliged,  by  that  inexorable  arbiter 
"  space,'*  to  omit,  notwithstanding  their  interest  and  importance.  And  we 
mueh  regret  being  obliged  to  pass  by  the  fourth  division  of  the  treatise, 
which  rdates  to  the  cure  of  various  kmds  of  fistulas,  and  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  functions  of  the  urinary  organs,  which  have  been  destroyed  in 
the  autoplastic  operations. 

Bespecting/n^^?u>-  VagmcdFistulayOr  communication  of  the  vagina  with 
the  small  intestine,  M.  Jobert  gives  &re9wmi  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  profession,  and  of  the  propositions  for  its  cure  which  have  emanated 
from  various  individuals — as,  for  instance,  MM.  Boux  and  Casamayor;  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  opportunity  of  carrying  into  practice 
some  ingenious  proposals  of  his  own,  and  we  shall  not  therefore  dwell 
upon  it. 
20-x,  'U 
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Becto-  Vaginal  FistuUe  may  be  either  congeaital  or  aoddental.  Of  the 
existence  of  the  former,  however  rare  they  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
but  of  the  exact  causes  which  give  rise  to  them,  little  can  be  said.  M.  Jobert 
relates  the  particulars  of  a  few  cases  which  are  reported  in  various 
publications  j  but  in  this  instance  also  his  personal  knowledge  appeaiB 
defective. 

Accidental  Rstulse  of  this  kind  generally  result  from  labour,  and  are 
produced  either  by  direct  laceration,  or  by  sloughing  following  e&eessive 
pressure ;  but  there  are  also  other  and  more  inj&equent  causes  which  give 
rise  to  them.  The  latter  class  of  fistulae  is  called  by  the  author  conatita- 
tional,  and  comprehends  such  as  have  a  syphilitic^  a  scrofulous,  or  a  eaa- 
cerous  origin. 

It  is  needless  here  to  dwell  upon  the  symptoms,  physical  or  moral,  which 
are  produced  by  the  existence  of  this  lesion;  it  is  sufficient  to  coneider  the 
treatment  necessary  for  its  cure.  The  employment  of  various  caustics  to 
cauterize  and  induce  contraction  of  these  fistuln  is  well  known  to  the 
profession,  and  needs  but  little  illustration  at  our  hands.  The  seion  baa 
been  made  use  of  chiefly  in  America,  by  Drs.  Mott  and  Barton.  The 
operation,  however,  recommended  by  M.  Jobert,  is  an  autoplastic  one,  and 
is  to  be  executed  thus : — 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  patient's  health  be 
placed  in  as  good  a  condition  as  possible,  and  that  the  parts  thenuielvos  be 
prepared  by  removing  from  them  every  source  of  irritation. 

The  patient  is  to  be  placed  on  cushions,  with  the  legs  bent  <m  the  thighs, 
and  the  thighs  on  the  pelvis.  Two  assistants  are  then  to  keep  them  in  this 
position,  and  at  the  same  time  to  separate  the  labia  majora  with  their 
hands,  or  sometimes  indeed  hooks  are  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose^  A 
univalve  speculum  is  also  to  be  introduced  into  the  vagina,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  its  superior  wall  together  with  the  bladder.  The  edges  of  the 
fistula  are  then  to  be  thoroughly  pared,  and  the  scarification  is  to  be  carried 
a  certain  distance  into  the  rectum  and  vagina,  in  doing  whioh  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  blood  may  be  lost.  This  haemorrhage  is,  however,  easily 
controlled  when  the  sutures  are  in  their  places.  Interrupted  sutures  are 
afterwards  to  be  introduced,  taking  care  to  insert  them  deep  enough  to 
maintain  the  whole  thickness  of  the  parts  in  contact,  and  to  make  use  of 
so  many  as  not  to  leave  intervals  through  whioh  gas  or  solid  ma^rials 
can  escape.  Following  the  rule  which  he  has  inculcated  in  his  other 
operations,  M.  Jobert  then  recommends  that  lateral  or  transverse  inci^iooa 
be  made  into  the  vagina,  in  order  to  loosen  it,  and  that  a  catheter  be  left 
in  the  bladder,  or  else  be  frequently  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

In  the  after-treatment,  some  recommend  that  the  bowels  be  maintaiaed 
in  a  constipated  condition;  and  others, — ^as,  for  instance,  Saucerotte, — ^that 
they  be  kept  loose.  Our  author  advocates  the  former  plan,  on  the  pka 
that  everything  which  excites  the  movement  of  the  reotum  and  the  oon- 
traction  of  the  neighbouring  muscles  is  dangerous,  so  long  as  the  sutures 
are  left  in  their  position ;  and  he  administers  opium  with  the  object  of 
maintaining  this  constipation. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  sutures  are  to  be  withdrawn;  and  when  the 
cicatrix  is  firm,  a  purgative  is  to  be  given. 

Of  the  cases  related  by  M.  Jobert,  in  which  this  opecatioa  vas^f^er- 
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formed,  we  select  the  following,  as  the  one  best  adapted  to  show  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  lesion  which  it  is  designed  to  remedy. 

Madame  H.,  a  robust  female,  35  years  of  age,  was  confined  of  her  first 
ehild  on  5th  September,  1850.  The  labour,  a  tedious  one,  during  which 
the  ergot  of  rye  was  administered,  terminated  in  her  deliyery,  by  the 
forceps,  of  a  child  with  a  large  head,  which  had  been  dead  about  forty-eight 
hours.  She  saffered  a  good  deal  afterwards  from  retention  of  urine,  and 
from  diarrhoea,  and  in  a  short  time  found  that  she  had  incontinence  both 
of  urine  and  of  faeces.  The  use  of  opium  produced  constipation,  with  such 
a  solid  condition  of  the  evacuations,  that  only  a  small  portion  of  them 
passed  into  the  vagina  when  she  went  to  stool ;  but  the  urine  flowed  inces- 
santly into  the  vagina,  without  her  having  the  power  to  retain  a  single 
drop.  In  the  course  of  the  next  six  months,  she  placed  herself  under 
M.  Jobert's  care,  when  he  thus  describes  the  condition  of  the  parts. 

The  labia  majora  and  minora,  as  well  as  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  were 
erythematous,  and  the  seat  of  a  sort  of  nettle-rash,  produced  and  main* 
tained  by  the  passage  of  the  urine  over  them.  The  vagina  was  obliterated, 
except  for  a  space  of  between  five  and  six  centimetres,  at  which  exact  spot 
there  were  two  openings,  situated  one  over  the  other ;  the  superior  one 
c  mmunicating  with  the  bladder,  the  inferior  one  with  the  rectum,  and  thus 
forming  the  vagina  into  a  true  cloaca.  On  the  26th  of  June,  after  some 
slight  constitutional  preparation,  the  following  operation  was  performed: — 
By  means  of  two  incisions,  made  parallel  with  the  commissures,  the 
thickened  bundle  of  tissue  which  connected  the  fistulse  together  was 
destroyed,  and  the  two  fistulas  made  perfectly  independent  of  each  other, 
so  that  they  could  be  more  accurately  examined.  The  edges  of  the  vesico- 
vaginal fistula  were  then  scarified  for  a  distance  of  about  a  centimetre 
all  round.  Three  interrupted  sutures  were  inserted,  and  great  care  was 
taken,  in  tying  them,  to  include  a  good  quantity  of  tissue.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  this  operation,  except  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
was  possible  to  perform  it. 

The  operator's  attention  was  next  turned  to  the  communication  with 
the  rectum.  By  means  of  the  univalve  speculum  the  superior  wall  of  the 
vagina  was  raised,  and  then  the  edges  of  the  fissure  into  the  rectum  were 
scarified  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  other  had  been.  In  doing  thid 
a  small  artery  was  wounded,  and  bled  a  good  deal.  A  single  suture  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fistula,  and  its  edges  brought  together,  and  then 
two  hare- lip  pins  were  inserted,  one  at  each  end  of  it.  Afterwards  a  semi- 
circular  transverse  incision  was  made  between  the  sutures  and  the  four- 
chette,  and  two  other  longitudinal  incisions  were  made  on  the  sides  of  the 
recto-vaginal  fistula,  extending  to  nearly  even  with  the  vulva.  Finally, 
two  longitudinal  incisions  were  made  by  the  sides  of  the  vesico- vaginal 
fistula^  as  to  as  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  The  effect  of  these  various  inci- 
sions was  to  relax  the  parts  entirely,  and  to  take  off  all  strain  from  the 
sutures.  A  tampon  was  also  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  a  catheter 
into  the  bladder,  and  the  patient  was  put  to  bed  with  the  thighs  bent  on  the 
abdomen.  For  the  first  few  days  there  were  many  disagreeable  constitu- 
tioHal  symptoms,  especially  sickness  and  vomiting;  and  on  the  1st  of  July, 
the  patient  fancied  she  passed  air  through  the  vagina. 
-C^^the  3rd  of  July, — ^that  is  to  say,  seven  days  after  the  operations- 
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exftmination  was  made.  The  vesical  opening^  was  found  to  be  quite  closed, 
but  it  was  not  so  with  that  into  the  rectum.  The  needle  inserted  into  the  left 
angle  of  the  fistula  had  fallen  out,  and  left  an  aperture  through  which  air 
and  liquid  matter  made  their  escape.  The  other  needles  were  withdrawn, 
but  the  middle  suture  left  in  its  place.  All  the  right  aide  of  the  suture  was 
in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

On  the  10th,  the  last  suture  was  withdrawn,  and  the  edges  found  to  be 
perfectly  united;  but  the  sur&ce  of  the  cicatrices  being  granular,  thej  were 
touched  with  nitrate  of  silyer. 

Some  air  still  continued  to  pass  through  the  vagina,  but  this  gradusllj 
ceased,  and  on  the  16th,  the  patient  had  a  natural  evacuation.  We  need 
not  pursue  the  detail  of  the  case  further;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  patient 
was  cured  of  her  infirmity,  and  that  careful  examination,  instituted  some 
time  afterwards,  showed  that  all  the  parts  maintained  thdr  natural 
condition. 


Art.  XIV. 

On  Diseases  of  the  Liver.  By  Georob  Budd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  King's  College,  London;  and  Fellow  of  Caius  Cdl^e, 
Cambridge.     Second  Edition. — London,  1852.     8vo,  pp.  486. 

There  have  been  fashions  in  physic.  At  one  time,  gout  was  on  every 
physician's  tongue,  and  the  twinges  of  gout  in  every  man's  viscera.  At 
another  time,  bile  tinged  all  our  thoughts,  and  physicians  and  surgeons^ 
too,  were  as  bilious^  or  perhaps  more  bilious,  than  their  patients.  Bile 
''flew  about"  where  gout  had  been  wont  to  wander.  We  believe  that 
fashions  in  physic,  so  far  as  concerns  physicians,  are  indeed  bygones  :— of 
course,  we  do  not  allude  to  the  homoeopathists,  hydropathists,  ei  hoe  genus 
onine  ;  they  cater  for  the  weak  side  of  men's  minds,  and  so  l6&g  as  there 
are  weak-minded  patients  with  deep  purses,  there  will  be  knaves  to  play  on 
their  hopes  and  fears,  and  fools  in  the  profession,  too,  to  be  gulled  by  these 
knaves.  Fashionable  works  are,  by  their  nature,  transitory;  those  which 
aim  to  disseminate  sound  views  in  medicine,  although  less  popular  at  (he 
moment  of  their  birth,  may  hope  for  a  longer  and  a  sounder  life. 

When  Dr.  Budd's  book  appeared  in  1845,  its  worth  was  at  once  appre- 
ciated by  one  of  our  predecessors,*  who  analyzed  it  at  considerable  length. 
From  that  time  it  has  taken  its  place  as  the  standard  British  authority  on 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  A  second  edition  has  now  appeared^  and 
Dr.  Budd  has  evidently  given  a  careful  revision  to  the  whole  work.  The  two 
editions  are  got  up  in  the  same  style,  and  printed  in  the  same  type;  the 
present,  however,  is  about  one-sixth  larger  than  the  former;  and  some 
sections  have  been  entirelv  re-written,  so  as  to  bring  the  work  up  to  the 
present  state  of  science  on  the  subjects  discussed.  We  shall  offer  our  readers 
a  brief  outline  of  Dr.  Budd's  work  generally,  and  a  more  full  analysis  of 
those  parts  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  edition. 

In  the  Introduction,  Dr.  Budd  describes  the  structure  of  the  liver,  the 
cause  of  the  variations  in  its  form,  size,  and  colour ;  the  physical  qualities 
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and  composition  of  the  bilej  the  Bources  and  lues  of  the  bUe;  and  chola- 
gogue  medidnes. 

Dr.  Budd  adopts,  generally,  Mr.  Eieman's  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
organ;  at  the  same  time,  he  holds,  with  Mr.  Bowman,  that  "in  man  and 
many  other  animals,  the  lobules  are  not  distinct,  isolated  bodies,  but  merely 
small  masses  defined  more  or  less  distinctly  by  the  ultimate  twigs  of  the 
portal  vein,  and  the  injected  or  uninjected  capillaries  immediately  con- 
tiguous;" and  he  gives  a  fair  account  of  Dr.  Haudfield  Jones's  opinions  of 
the  structure  of  the  lobules,  and  the  arrangement  of  their  secreting  cells. 
Some  pathological  phenomena^  Dr.  Budd  thinks,  lend  support  to  this 
observer's  views.  We  miss,  however,  any  account  of  the  researches  on  the 
structure  of  the  Liver  which  have  been  made  by  Betzius,  Guillot,  and  other 
continental  anatomists,  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  first  edition. 

Aiber  a  few  words  on  the  general  causes  of  the  variations  in  the  forai 
and  size  of  the  organ.  Dr.  Budd  proceeds  to  consider  on  what  circumstances 
the  colour  of  the  liver  depends ;  these  are,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
capillary  vessels,  and  the  quantity  of  oil  and  of  biliary  colouring  matter  in 
the  cells;  the  actual  tint  of  the  liver  being  the  combined  effect  of  the  tints 
due  to  the  vessels  and  the  cells  respectively. 

Dr.  Bttdd  adopts  Mr.  Bowman's  opinion,  that  tendency  of  the  blood  to 
collect  after  death  in  the  centre  of  the  lobules,  is  owing  to  the  capillaries 
in  the  marginal  portions  of  the  lobules  being  subject  to  greater  pressure 
than  those  in  the  centre,  in  consequence  of  the  cells  in  the  former  part 
being  more  often  distended  with  oil  and  larger  than  those  in  the  latter ;  and 
the  frequency  with  which  the  central  portion  of  the  lobules  is  found  deeply 
injected,  while  the  margin  is  pale,  affords.  Dr.  Budd  thinks,  a  striking  eon- 
finnation  of  Dr.  Handfield  Jones's  theory,  that  the  process  of  secretion 
beg^  in  the  centre  of  the  lobules  and  reaches  its  completion  at  their 
margins. 

All  tlie  recent  chemical  researches  into  the  composition  of  the  bile  are 
incorporated  by  Dr.  Budd  into  this  part  of  his  work.  The  statements  of 
Demargay,  Kemp,  Liebig,  Mulder,  and  Strecker,  are  ably  and  clearly 
analyzed.  According  to  the  most  recent  researches,  ox-bile  is  composed 
essentially  of  glyco-cholate  and  tauro-cholate  of  soda,  in  nearly  equid  pro- 
portion—H^mpounds  which  differ  essentially,  inasmuch  as  the  latt^  con- 
tains six  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  It  is  the  tauro-cholate  of  soda,  especially, 
that  holds  the  cholesterine  of  the  bile  in  solution. 

Qlyco-cholic  acid  is  resolvable  into  glycocol,  or  sugar  of  gelatine 
(C4  H5  NO4),  and  an  acid,  called  by  Strecker  cholalic,  and  by  Demar^ay 
eholic  (€48  H|o  0,0);  tauro-cholic  acid  is^  in  like  manner,  resolvable  into 
taurine  (C4  H7  N  S^  0«),  and  eholic,  or  cholalic  acid.  When  reviewing 
Lehmann's  work,*  we  described  at  length  the  mode  of  testing  for  eholic 
acid,  which  is,  in  fact,  practically  the  same  thing  as  testing  for  bile.  The 
relative  proportion  of  the  tauro-cholic  and  glyco-cholic  acids  varies  in 
different  animals ;  in  marine  fishes  the  basis  of  the  bile,  instead  of  being 
soda,  as  it  is  in  man  and  such  of  the  domestic  animals  as  were  examined 
by  Strecker,  is  potash. 

As  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  it  is,  according  to  Berselius, 
id^tioal  with  chlorophyl,  the  green  colouring  matter  of  plants.     In  his 
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'  Lectures  on  Animal  Chemistry,'  Dr.  Bence  Jones  has  given, — ^Dr.  Badd 
observes,— 

"  Various  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  urine  mainlj  owes  its  colour  to 
the  same  source ;  and  that  the  various  shades  of  yellow,  brown,  and  pink,  which 
the  sediments  of  the  urine  present,  like  the  similar  tints  of  the  autumnal  leaves, 
are  due  to  different  degrees  of  oxidation  of  the  peculiar  matter  to  which  the  green 
colour  of  plants  and  ofthe  bile  is  owing.  This  hypothesis  may  serve  to  account  for 
the  influence,  frequently  to  be  noticed  in  the  followmg  pages,  which  organic  diseases 
of  the  liver  have  m  causing  red  and  pinkish  sediments  in  the  urine."  (p.  34.) 

Dr.  Budd  considers  it  "  probable  that  the  peculiar  colours  of  bile,  urine, 
and  blood,  result  from  different  modifications  of  the  same  pigment.** 

As  to  the  question,  whether  the  bile  is  formed  in  the  liver,  or  merely 
separated  from  the  blood  by  that  organ.  Dr.  Budd  thinks  that  the  fact  of 
an  accumulation  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  in  the  blood,  when  the 
secretion  of  bile  is  suppressed,  leaves  "  little  doubt  that  the  colouring  matter 
of  bile  exists  ready-made  in  blood ;"  while  he  holds  as  probable  that  the 
biliary  acids  '*  are  formed  in  the  liver  by  the  agency  of  the  secreting  oeUs.*" 
The  results  of  the  observations  of  Bernard  and  Lehmann,  on  the  presence 
of  sugar  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein,  are  given  at  some  length  by  Dr. 
Budd.  With  reference  to  the  uses  of  the  bile,  Dr.  Budd  remarks,  that 
although  observation  has  shown  conclusively  that  all  the  staminal  prindpies 
of  the  food  may  be  digested  and  absorbed  without  the  aid  of  the  bile,  still, 
a  gradual  impairment  of  nutrition  ensues  when  there  is  permanent 
closure  of  the  common  gall-duct.  The  bitter  principle  of  the  bile  is  sup- 
posed to  prevent  the  fermentation  of  the  chyme,  and  the  occurrence  of 
putrefactive  changes  in  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  food.  "  It  is 
well  known,"  Dr.  Budd  remarks,  "  that  it  is  common  in  jaundice  for  the 
bowels  to  become  flatulent,  and  the  stools  unusually  foetid.*' — The  condud- 
iug  part  of  the  Introduction  on  the  remaining  uses  of  the  bile,  and  on 
cholagogue  medidnes,  is  merely  a  reprint  from  the  former  edition. 

The  First  Chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  Congestion  ofthe  Liver ,  has  been 
'  entirely  re-written.  A  mechanical  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  through 
the  veins  to  the  heart,  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  congestion  of 
the  liver.  The  impediment  is  ordinarily  some  organic  disease  of  the  Tslves 
on  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  Under  these  drcumstances,  the  edge  of  the 
liver  may  sometimes  be  felt  "  two  or  three  inches  below  the  false  ribs.  If 
the  drculation  be  relieved  by  bleeding,  or  by  diuretics,  or  by  rest,  the  Qigan 
returns  to  its  former  size."  This  increased  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
liver,  Dr.  Budd  says,  often  taTces  place  very  rapidly. 

Enlargement  of  the  liver  from  this  cause  is  unattended  by  pain ;  the 
only  local  sensations  experienced  by  the  patient  being  a  sense  of  weight  or 
fulness  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  Jaundice  is  a  common  result.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  jaundice.  Dr.  Budd  considers  to  be  the  slowness  of 
the  current  through  the  capillary  va«»sel8  of  the  hepatic  lobules  interfering 
with  the  secretion  of  the  bile,  and  the  pressure  on  the  small  gall-ducts  by 
the  gorged  bloodvessels  impeding  the  excretion  of  the  bile  which  is 
formed. 

After  death,  the  organ  is  found  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  more  friable 
than  natural.  If  any  portions  of  the  lobules  are  uninjected,  they  are  deeply 
tinged  with  bile  in  consequence  of  "  biliary  congestion."   If  the  biliary  con- 
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g^stion  be  kept  up  for  any  length  of  time^  then  the  hepatic  cells  are  per- 
manently injured. 

"  Now  and  then,  in  persons  who  die  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  of  long 
standing,  tlie  liver  is  found  much  diminished  in  size  and  weight,  without  presenting 
any  marks  of  inflammation  or  other  striking  change ;  and  this  may  occur  m  persons 
who  have  led  temperate  lives ;  where,  consequently,  the  atrophy  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  influence  which  the  long-continued  co^estion  has  had  in  impairing 
the  functional  activity  and  nutrition  of  the  cells,  ^e  wasted  condition  of  the 
muscles  of  the  legs  that  so  constantly  results  from  serious  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart,  affords  another  and  familiar  example  of  atrophy  thus  produced."  (p.  57.) 

No  mechanical  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the  liver, 
Dr.  Budd  thinks,  can  give  rise  to  cirrhosis,  or  "  to  inflammation  of  any 
kind."  Bloodletting,  local  or  general,  saline  purgatives,  and  mercurials  in 
small  doses,  are  the  remedies  which  afford  the  most  marked  relief. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  may  arise  from  changes  in  its  tissues,  calling  for 
an  increased  supply  of  blood,  and  also  from  an  alteration  in  the  blood 
itself. 

**  All  the  matters  absorbed  by  the  bloodvessels  in  the  intestinal  canal  have  to 
pass  throus:h  it.  Its  lobular  substance  is  the  first  filter,  if  we  may  so  terra  it, 
through  which  the  impure  liquid  must  strain.  AU  the  alcoholic  drinks,  all  the 
noxious  ingredients  that  may  chance  to  be  present  in  our  food^  and  such  hurtful 
products  of  faulty  digestion  as  are  readily  soluble,  are  immediately — before  they 
have  been  diffusea  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood,  and  before  they  have 
been  submitted  to  the  inluence  of  oxygen — carried  to  the  liver.  Amid  the  con- 
tinual excesses  at  table  of  persons  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society,  an 
immense  variety  of  noxious  matters  find  their  way  into  the  portal  blood  that  should 
never  be  present  in  it ;  and  the  mischief  which  this  is  calculated  to  produce  is 
enhanced  by  indolent  or  sedentary  habits.  The  consequence  often  is,  that  the  Uver 
becomes  habitually  gorged.  The  same,  or  even  worse  effects,  result  in  the  lower 
classes  of  our  larger  towns,  from  their  inordinate  consumption  of  gin  and  porter." 
(p.  61.) 

Other  conditions  of  the  blood  which  induce  congestion  of  the  liver  are 
those  which  exist  in  the  hot  stage  of  ague,  and  in  purpura  haemorrhagica. 

Hsamorrhage,  either  into  the  substance  of  the  organ  or  immediately 
under  its  capsule,  is  a  rare  consequence  of  congestion.  In  the  former 
situation  no  symptoms  indicate  its  occurrence. 

"  When  haemorrhage  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  the  liver,  the  blood  may  collect 
under  the  capsule,  and  form  a  palpable  tumour ;  or  may  even  rupture  the  investing 
membranes,  and  thus  become  effused  into  the  peritoneal  sac.  It  then,  of  neces^ty, 
causes  much  pain  and  tenderness,  which  are  more  or  less  widely  diffused,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  injury.  The  pain  and  tenderness  are,  however,  seldom  of  long 
continuance.  The  effused  blood  does  not  inflame  the  serous  membrane,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  pain  and  tenderness  disappear  entirely,  or  much  abate,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days."  (p.  63.) 

An  interesting  case  is  given  in  illustration  of  these  remarks. 

Dr  Budd's  Second  Chapter  is  allotted  to  Inflammatory  Diseases  of  the 
Liver.  It  is  divided  into  five  sections.  Inflammatory  diseases  should  be 
arranged.  Dr.  Budd  thinks,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  causes  :  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  however,  such  an  arrangement  of  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  liver  is  impracticable. 

".  But,  as  the  nature  of  the  cause  mainly  determines  the  character  of  the  inflam- 
mation and  its  mode  of  termination,  some  approximation  to  such  an  arrangement 
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wiU  be  obtained  by  eUesing  them  according  to  ihmr  effects.  I  propose,  therefonv 
to  range  the  inftammatory  diseases  of  the  fiver  under  the  following  heads : 

"Ibt.  Suppuratitfe  inflammation,  or  that  which  leads  to  supporation  and 
abscess; 

"  2nd.  Gangrenotis  inflammation; 

"  3rd.  Adhesive  inflammation,  or  inflammation  that  causes  effusion  of  ooagnlable 
lymph: 

"  4th.  Inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  liver; 

**  5th.  Inflammation  of  the  gall-bhulder  and  gall-ducts."  (p.  67.) 

Suppurative  Iri/lammcUum  of  the  Liver. — Dr.  Budd's  experience,  since 
the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  fully  confirms  the  opinions 
he  then  advanced  as  to  the  causes  of  this  affection.  These  causes  are  : — 
Ist.  Mechanical  injury  ;  an  exceedingly  rare  cause,  however.  2nd-  Con- 
tamination of  the  blood  with  pus ;  the  consequence  of  suppurative  inflam- 
mation of  a  vein.  3rd.  Ulceration  of  some  part,  the  blood  of  which  is 
returned  to  the  portal  vein.  This  last  is  by  far  the  most  common  of  the 
causes  of  hepatic  abscess.  The  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood  in  these 
cases  may  be  the  result  of  an  admission  of  pus,  the  products  of  softening 
of  the  tissues,  the  foetid  gaseous  and  liquid  contents  of  the  large  intestine 
in  dysentery,  or  any  other  irritating  substance. 

The  lesions  of  structure  consequent  on  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  and  the  symptoms  of  that  i^ection,  are  given  at  considerable  length. 
We  pass  these  by,  little  new  matter  having  been  added.  Two  intercRting 
cases  of  recovery  from  hepatic  abscess,  the  pus  having  been  ejected  through 
the  bronchial  tubes,  are  briefly  detailed. 

With  reference  to  the  treatment.  Dr.  Budd  adheres  to  the  opinion  he 
previously  expressed,  that  mercury  is  "  on  many  grounds  peculiarly  un- 
suited  to  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  liver.'*  Abscess  of  the  liver, 
even  when  it  projects  at  the  side,  should,  according  to  our  author,  be 
allowed  to  open  of  itself. 

"  The  prominent  part  should  be  poulticed,  and  the  matter  be  allowed  to  escape 
in  the  poultices,  but  should  not  be  squeezed  or  pressed  out.  Nature  performs  tne 
operation  better  than  the  surgeon.  When  the  abscess  opens  of  itself,  it  is  usually 
by  a  very  small  aperture,  like  those  in  worm-eaten  wood,  which  never  closes;  and 
the  matter  gradually  oozes  oat  as  the  sac  contracts.  No  air  gets  mixed  with  the 
matter  of  the  abscess,  and  no  violence  is  done  to  its  walls ;  and,  consequently,  no 
fresh  inflammation  is  set  up.  The  discharge  is  very  ^^aal,  and  as  small  in 
qoantitv  as  it  can  be.  There  is  less  shock  to  the  svstem,  and  less  drain  firom  it, 
than  when  the  abscess  is  freely  opened  by  the  knife,     (p.  117.) 

We  shall  pass  over  the  remaining  sections  on  inflammatory  diseases  of 
the  lively  merely  remarking  that  the  only  new  matter  introduced  consists 
of  a  few  well-narrated  cases,  and  some  good  observations  bearing  on  par- 
ticular subjects,  confirming  the  opinions  previously  maintained  by  Dr. 
Budd  on  those  diseases,  and  some  new  explanations  of  obscure  points 
offered. 

When  describing  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  and 
ducts,  Dr.  Budd  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  value  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

The  Third  Chapter  is  devoted  to  a  oonsideration  of  diseases  which  result 
from  faulty  nutrition  of  the  liver,  or  faulty  secretion. 

The  first  section  of  this  chapter  is  on  Fatal  Jaundice,  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  work.  In  the  former  edition,  tliis  section  contained 
thirty-one  pages ;  in  the  present  it  occupies  forty-eight    Destrnctio^  of 
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the  hepatic  cellsy  the  aetire  agents  in  the  elabomUon  of  the  bile, ''  may- 
result,"  Dr.  Budd  states,  **  from  long  retention  of  the  secreted  bile  from 
closure  of  the  common  gall-duct."  The  tissue  of  the  organ  under  these 
circumstances  is  "  flabby,  but  not  readily  broken  down  by  the  finger,  and 
presents  no  appeararice  qf  lolnUes,*^  Under  the  microscope,  only  free  oil- 
globules  and  irregular  particles  of  solid  biliary  matter  are  to  be  detected. 

"  But,"  Dr.  Badd  adds,  **  destruction  of  the  hepatic  cells  may  take  place  rapidly, 
without  any  obstruction  of  the  ^dl-niucts,  and  instead  of  being  consequent  on 
protracted  jaundice,  the  impaired  nutrition  of  the  cells  m&j  be  the  cause  of  jaundice 
that  proves  rapidly  fatal  from  disorder  of  the  functions  of  the  brain."  (p.  235.) 

In  the  first  edition  of  his  work.  Dr.  Budd  detailed  five  cases  which  he 
considered  examples  of  this  afiection.  One  only  of  the  five,  however,  had 
fallen  under  his  own  observation,  and  in  thai  case  only  had  the  liver  been 
examined  by  the  microscope.  He  has  now  added  the  particulars  of  five 
other  cases  which  have  fallen  under  his  own  or  his  immediate  friends' 
observation.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  one  of  these  cases : 

*^  A  lad,  seventeen  jears  of  age,  who  had  been  leading  a  dissolute  life,  became 
jaundiced.  The  jaundice  had  continued  three  weeks  before  he  came  under  observa- 
tion, and,  it  wuuld  seem,  before  he  was  compelled  to  lay  up.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  it  was  attended  with  much  depression  and  with  considerable  gastric  and 
intestinal  disorder;  but  there  was  no  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  nor 
pain  of  any  kind.  The  matters  discharged  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  were 
seldom  tiu^d  with  bile.  At  the  end  of  another  week,  without  any  other  striking 
change  having  occurred,  delirium  came  on,  and  he  died  five  days  afterwards,  in  a 
state  of  coma. 

"  On  examination  after  death,  great  part  of  the  liver  was  of  a  yellowish-brown 
colour,  and  much  softened,  presenting  disintegrated  cells,  but  not  entirely  dis- 
organized, and  still  showing  tne  lobular  structure.  The  rest  of  the  liver,  which 
was  firmer,  and  of  the  dark  colour  of  venous  blood,  seemed  alreadv  to  have  under- 
^ne  atrophy  from  destruction  of  the  cells.  The  lobules  could  not  oe  distinguished 
m  it,  and  wnen  a  particle  from  it  was  placed  under  the  microscope,  only  a  few 
small  hepatic  cells  could  be  seen. 

"  The  cortical  substance  of  the  kidneys  was  large,  soft,  and  friable ;  and  was 
dearly  the  seat  of  a  morbid  process  analogous  to  that  which  had  so  changed  the 
texture  of  the  liver. 

"  Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  which  occurred  in  some  of  the 
preceding  cases,  was  not  noticed;  but  the  omentum  was  thickly  sprinkled  with 
ccchymosed  spots."  (pp.  251,  252 ) 

In  one  case,  the  notes  of  which  were  taken  by  Dr.  Biidd's  brother,  the 
substance  of  the  liver  and  the  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  had  an  intensely 
acid  reaction ;  this  feet,  Dr.  Budd  thinks,  "  will  turn  out  to  be  very 
important." 

From  the  very  outset  of  the  affection,  the  Kver  ceases  to  secrete  bile, 
"  and  before  long  the  secreting  cells  break  down,  or  are  not  reproduced ;" 
the  consequence  of  this  is  rapid  diminution  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
organ.  At  one  part  of  the  liver  the  disease  may  be  considerably  advanced, 
while  at  another  part  it  is  only  just  commencing.  An  observation  of  Dr. 
Handfield  Jones,  quoted  by  Dr.  Budd,  renders  it  probable  that  the  "  process 
of  disorganization  begins  in  the  centre  of  the  lobules.**  In  one  case  there 
were  purpuric  spots  on  the  omentum,  and  In  others  blood  was  passed  from 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  congestion  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  in  these  cases,  our  author  thinks,  is  caused  by  the  arrest  of  secretion 
in  the  Ixver,  and  consequent  impediment  to  the  passage  of  blood  throtigbit. 
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As  to  the  causes  of  the  disease/  age  seems  to  exert «  OMurked  infliMnce^ 
In  one  case  onlj  of  the  ten  detailed  by  Dr.  Budd^  bad  tJo^e  patient  attained 
middle  age;  seven  were  betwe^i  17  and  30,  one  3^^  and  one  37  yeara  of 
age.  Dissipation  and  depressing  passions  seem  to  be  efficient  exdting 
causes  of  this  fatal  disease. 

Before  the  supervention  of  the  cerebral  symptoms,  these  oases  are  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  cases  of  jaundice.  The  stooLs  are  day- 
coloured,  or  slightly  tinged  with  bile.  Pain  or  tenderness  in  the  region  of 
the  liver  is  usually  present.  Delirium  may  be  the  first  symptom  to  alarm 
the  physician  or  the  friends  of  the  patient.  The  head-symptoma  in  such 
cases,  Dr.  Budd  observes,  ''  have  been  generally  attributed  to  the  retention 
of  the  principles  of  the  bile  in  the  blood ;  but  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  show,  that  the  mere  retention  of  bile  in  its  natural  state  produces  no 
such  effects.'*  The  truth  of  this  statement  cannot  be  doubted  ;  every  phy- 
sician's experience  enables  him  to  testify  to  it.  Casting  this  supposition 
on  one  side,  two  others  suggest  themselves : 

"  The  first  is,  that  these  symptoms  are  caused  by  the  direct  action  of  the  poison 
which  caused  the  jaundice.  A  great  difficulty  in  tne  way  of  this  supposition  is  the 
svdden  and  unexpected  occurrence  of  the  nead-symptoms,  in  some  of  the  c^ues 
related  aboye,  after  the  jaundice  had  lasted  for  some  time.  It  is  clear  from  the 
symptoms  that  some  deadly  agency— sufficient,  in  one  case,  to  destroy  life  in  four- 
teen hours — came  then  suddenly  to  act  on  the  nervous  system.  If  this  were  the 
poison  that  had  before  arrested  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  and  caused  the  jaundice, 
the  poison  must  at  first  have  been  retained  in  the  liver,  Uke  globules  of  pus  or 
mercury,  and  from  some  cause  or  other  have  been  suddenly  liberated  to  exert  its 
action  on  the  nervous  system.  It  is  well  known  that  poisons  which  kill  by 
stupifying  the  nervous  system,  take  effect  rapidly  on  their  passing  into  the  blood; 
and  in  some  of  the  preceding  cases  there  was  no  sign,  for  several  days  or  even 
weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  jaundice,  that  the  brain  was  under  the  action  of  a 
narcotic  poison."  (p.  263.) 

The  above  reasoning  will,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  offering  insurmount- 
able objections  to  this  hypothesis. 

*'  Another  supposition  that  offers,"  Dr.  Budd  continues,  *'  a  better  explanation 
of  the  facts  than  either  of  the  others,  is,  that  in  consequence  of  decomposition 
of  the  retained  principles  of  the  bile,  or  of  the  broken-up  hepatic  cells,  some 
peculiarly  noxious  agent  is  evolved  which  is  the  real  cause  of  the  malignant  symp- 
toms."  (p.  264.) 

In  substance,  this  is  the  same  hypothesis  as  that  propounded  by  Dr. 
Bence  Jones  and  Frerichs,  to  account  for  the  sudden  supervention  of 
cerebral  symptoms  in  cases  of  ursemia — ^viz.,  the  sudden  decomposition  of 
foreign  matter  circulating  in  the  blood.  If  French's  observations  be 
correct,  it  will  be  remembered  that,  as  regards  uraemia,  this  is  now  a  well- 
founded  theory.  In  respect  to  cholaemia,  it  can  only  be  yet  held  as  an 
hypothesis,  although  a  very  ingenious  and  not  improbable  one. 

"  Circumstances  much  in  favour  of  this  supposition,"  Dr.  Budd  adds»  "  are, 
that  tlie  cerebral  disorder  occurs  rather  suddenly,  at  very  variable  times  after  the 
occurrence  of  jaundice ;  and  that  sometimes  jaundice  caused  hy  fright  proves  fatal 
exactly  in  the  same  way."  (p.  264.) 

In  some  forms  of  fever,  Dr.  Budd  remarks,  as  well  as  after  the  bites.of 
some  poisonous  serpents,  the  secretion  of  bile  is  arrested,  and  jaundice  is 
present* 
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Although  almost  all  the  casea  of  jaimdioe  firo^  suppressed  secretion 
detailed  by  Dr«  Badd  proved  fatal,  yet  he  thinks  that  this  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  a  fatal  disease;  nay,  in  his  opinion,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
eases  of  jaundice  occurring  in  youth,  *'  the  fault  is  in  the  secreting  cells,  and 
the  jaundice  results  from  suppressed  or  deficient  secretion." 

As  to  the  dif^nosis  between  jaundice  from  arrested  secretion,  and 
jaundice  from  temporary  closure  of  the  gall-ducts.  Dr.  Budd  thinks  we  may 
infer  the  former  to  be  its  cause,  when  it  immediately  follows  a  powerful 
iemotion,  occurs  in  the  eourse  of  suppurative  phlebitis,  or  in  consequence 
of  poisoning,  or  when  it  affects  several  members  of  the  same  family  in 
succession.  The  other  circumstances  which  would  lead  to  the  same  in- 
ference, though  less  conclusively,  are,  the  patient  being  young  and  of  dis- 
solute habits,  or  depressed  in  spirits;  the  absence  of  enlargement  of  the 
liver;  much  vomiting,  hiccough,  or  other  gastric  or  intestinal  disonler;  the 
occasionid  passage  of  bilious  matters  from  the  stomach  or  bowels;  and 
symptoms  of  depression.  Heemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  bowels, 
delirium,  coma,  or  convulsions,  supervening  in  the  course  of  jaundice, 
Dr.  Budd  regards  as  almost  diagnostic  of  suppression  of  the  secretion  of 
bile. 

Diminution  in  the  size  of  the  liver,  if  it  can  be  satisfactorily  made  out» 
is  "  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  this  kind  of  jaundice." 

Hereafter,  Dr.  Budd  thinks  it  probable,  some  peculiar  condition  of  the 
urine  may  be  discovered  in  this  affection : 

"  I  have  long  suspected  that  the  presence  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine  will 
turn  out  to  be  an  important  indication  of  it.  In  many  cases  of  jaundice  which  I 
have  supposed  to  be  of  this  kind,  the  urine  contained  oxalate  of  lime,  which  dis- 
appeared from  it  as  the  jaundice  went  o£f.  In  more  than  one  case  of  the  kind  I 
have  found  in  the  urine,  with  the  oxalate  of  lime,  casts  of  the  secreting  tubules,  or 
evidence  of  the  rapid  shedding  of  the  epithelium  of  the  secreting  tuoules  of  the 
kidney."  (p.  2S0.) 

None  of  the  cases,  however,  here  referred  to,  proved  fatal. 

In  regard  to  treatment.  Dr.  Budd  states  that  in  cases  of  jaundice  which 
he  has  supposed  to  arise  from  suppressed  secretion,  he  has  found  the  most 
useful  medicine  to  be 

"From  5ss.  to  5J-  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  conjunction  with  gr.xv.  of  carb.  of 
magnesia,  and  Xss.  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  three  times  a  day, — the  sulphate 
of  magnesia  to  Keep  up  free  action  of  the  bowels;  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  to 
neutralize  any  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach  or  bowels ;  and  the  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia  to  support  the  nervous  system,  and  to  keep  up  the  action  of  the  skin." 
(pp.  280,  281.) 

The  second  section  of  the  Third  Chapter  is  devoted  to  FaU^  Liver, 

The  livers  of  two  individuals,  aged  respectively  31  and  40  years,  who 
died  suddenly,  the  one  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  and  the  other  from  cerebral 
hsemorrhage,  were  analyzed,  at  Dr.  Budd's  request,  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Beale. 
In  that  removed  from  the  former,  a  male,  he  found  3-82  per  cent,  of  fat, 
in  that  of  the  latter,  a  female,  4-28  per  cent.  As  these  results  accord  pretty 
well  with  those  obtained  by  Von  Bibra,  it  may  be  considered  that  it  is  rare 
for  a  healthy  liver  to  contun  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  that  usually 
it  ranges  between  2  and  4  per  cent.  In  the  liver  of  a  drunkard,  which 
*'  was  in  a  state  of  cirrhosis,  as  well  as  of  fatty  degeneration,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, presented  a  very  remarkable  *  hob-nailed'  appearance,  from  the 
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nodules  of  cirrhons  being  enlarged  by  the  accumnlation  of  oil "  Mr.  Besle 
found  65  per  cent  of  &^'' about  six-sevenths  of  all  the  solid  matteia  in 
the  liver  consisted  of  fat."  It  ia  interesting  to  observe,  that  in  this  case 
no  organ  save  the  liver  was  found  notably  diseased. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Dr.  Budd  tiu^ough  the  remainder  of  his 
remarks  on  fatty  liver,  aa  they  contain  little  that  is  new.  In  diid)ete8  and 
in  the  scrofulous  liver,  there  is  less  fet  than  in  the  healthy  viscoa. 

The  third  section  contains  a  description  of  Serq/viaus  Eniargeme^  of 
the  liver,  and  other  kindred  states. 

With  reference  to  the  waxy  liver,  Dr.  Budd*s  observations  agree  with 
those  of  the  most  recent  pathological  anatomists,  that  the  foreign  matter 
which  produces  the  waxy  appearance  is  albuminous,  and  not  fatty  as 
Laennec  supposed;  this  waxy  liver  is,  doubtless,  as  Dr.  Budd  considers, 
identical  with  what  is  termed  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  liver. 

Dr.  Budd  details  at  some  length  four  cases  of  this  disease.  From  these 
cases  we  learn,  Ist,  that  a  liver  thus  affected  becomes  enormously  enlarged 
and  thickened.  2nd.  It  is  extremely  pale,  and  contains  after  death  but  li^e 
blood.  3rd.  When  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  the  lobules  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished;  "  the  hepatic  substance  is  uniform  and  compact^  and  at  the 
same  time  somewhat  glistening,  or  semi-transparent^  so  that  the  cut  surface 
looks  very  much  like  that  of  compact  bacon.**  It  is  very  tough^  and 
generally  whitish.  4th.  The  foreign  matter  to  which  the  liver  owes  its 
size  is  albuminous.  It  exhibits  no  tendency  to  contract.  5th.  The  foreign 
matter  is  situated  within  the  lobules,  but  it  is  not  within  the  cells;  the 
latter  are  few  in  number,  not  enlarged,  and  contain  certainly  not  more 
than  their  normal  amount  of  fat;  thus  Mr.  Beale  analyzed  the  livers  in  two 
of  the  cases  detailed  by  Dr.  Budd  :  in  one  he  found  one  per  cent,  of  fatty 
matter,  and  in  the  other  only  half  a  grain  of  fat  in  one  hundred  of  the 
liver-substance.  But  then,  in  these  cases,  the  liver  was  twice  its  normal 
size,  from  interstitial  deposit  of  the  albuminous  material 

Dr.  Budd*s  cases  further  show,  that  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  liver 
frequently  accompanies  scrofulous  caries,  with  profuse  suppuration;  and 
that  a  similar  affection  of  the  kidney  is  frequently  found  in  the  same  sub- 
ject. This  lesion  of  the  kidney  Dr.  Budd  considers  to  be  the  consequence 
of  the  hepatic  disease. 

Scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  liver  comes  on  without  pain,  and  most 
insidiously.  ''  The  first  evidence  that  the  liver  is  diseased  is  furnished  by 
its  large  size.**  The  surface  of  the  organ  is  smooth;  its  lower  edge  is 
rounded.  After  a  while,  the  superficial  veins  of  the  abdomen  enlarge,  a 
little  fluid  collects  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  there  is  slight  yellowness  of 
^e  skin.  These  symptoms  occurring  in  a  young  person,  the  subject  of 
scrofulous  disease  of  the  bones,  and  accompanied  by  albuminous  urine  con- 
taining waxy-looking  casts  of  tubes,  are  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  disease 
in  question. 

The  scrofulous  or  waxy  liver  is  sometimes  found  in  persons  whose 
health  has  been  destroyed  by  s}^hilis  and  the  abuse  of  mercury.  With 
reference  to  treatment,  the  principal  aim  of  the  physician  must  l>e,  to 
remove  the  peculiar  cachexy  to  which  the  enlargement  of  the  liver  is 
seconclary.  Dr.  Budd  thinks  he  has  seen  benefit  from  the  prolonged  use 
of  muriate  of  ammonia.     And  in  a  case  which  he  details^  "  the  amendment 
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seemed  to  result  from  properly  re^ulflftect  diet,  and  the  prolonged  use  of 
the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  in  doses  of  five  grains  twice  a-diy.** 

In  the  fourth  section  of  this  Chapter,  the  subject  of  Exoesswe  and 
DefooUve  Secretion  qf  Btle^  and  of  UnhedUhy  Staim  of  ihs  JSUe,  are  consi- 
dered. But  little  has  been  added  by  Dr.  Budd  to  his  former  ezeellent 
remarks  on  the  two  first-mentioned  conditions.  With  r^ard  to  unhealthy 
bile,  he  remarks  that  little  is  known  of  the  chemicid  constitution  of 
abnormal  bile;  at  the  same  time  he  refers  to  four  cases,  detailed  in  his  pre- 
sent work,  in  which  the  bile  had  a  markedly  acid  reaction;  and  then  adds: 

'*  I  have  met  with  seTeral  other  instances  in  which  the  bile,  and  the  liver  itself, 
had  a  verv  distinct  acid  reaction ;  and  in  most  of  them  the  bile,  as  in  the  instances 
noticed  aoove,  was  unnaturally  pale.  Deficiencjr  of  the  proper  biliary  colouring 
matter  seems  to  promote  the  occurrence  of  an  acid  condition  in  the  bile. 

"  The  immediate  cause  of  this  acid  condition  of  the  bile  is  most  probably  decom* 

Sosition  of  the  bile,  ur  of  the  mucus  it  contains.  When  ox-hue  is  allowed  to 
ecompose  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  after  some  days  distinctly  acid ;  and  if 
it  be  then  neutralized,  it  becomes,  on  further  standing,  acid  again."  (p.  342.) 

The  circumstances  under  which  we  may  expect  to  find  the  bile  acid  are. 
Dr.  Budd  says,  when  it  is  very  pale,  or  contwns  a  large  proportion  of 
unhealthy  mucus;  when  rapid  decomposition  of  the  body  ensues;  or  when 
the  body  is  examined  long  after  death  in  hot  weather. 

"  We  may  expect,  also,  sometimes  to  find  it  acid  in  those  cases  of  jaundice 
from  suppressed  secretion,  in  which  the  unexpected  occurrence  of  fatal  head- 
symptoms,  the  softened  state  of  the  liver  after  death,  and  the  early  putrefaction  of 
the  Dody,  evince  the  existence  of  some  noxious  agent  which  seems  to  be  developed 
in  the  system  by  decomposition  of  the  broken-up  hepatic  cells,  or  of  the  retained 
elements  of  the  bile. 

"  In  some  instances  the  bile  may  be  rendered  acid,  as  Qorup-Besanez  has  sug- 
gested, by  the  presence  of  pus,  generating  lactic  acid  It  is  possible,  however,  that^ 
under  certain  circumstances,  bile  may  be  acid  when  first  secreted."  (p.  343.) 

In  cholera,  urea  has  been  detected  in  the  bile.  After  death  from  typhoid 
fever  (Louis),  pneumonia  (Gorup-Besanez),  and  dysentery  (Parkes),  the 
bile  is  very  frequently  found  to  be  pale,  thin,  and  watery.  In  other  dis- 
eases, and  even  in  some  cases  of  those  above  mentioned,  the  bile  is  unusually 
dark-coloured  and  thick;  this  is  '^ always  the  case  in  persons  who  die 
during  the  cold  stage  of  malignant  cholera,'*  and  often  so  in  those  who  die 
after  long  fasting.  In  these  cases,  Dr.  Budd  supposes  the  bile  to  become 
concentrated  after  its  entrance  into  the  gall-bladder.  But  in  some  cases 
the  bile  is  "  secreted  unusually  viscid,  and  unusually  dark*coloured.**  Tem- 
porary retention  of  viscid  or  unhealthy  bile  in  the  gall-bladder,  Dr.  Budd 
thinks,  occurs  now  and  then  about  the  middle  period  of  life;  Annesley 
considers  it  a  frequent  ailment  in  India.  Solid  bHiary  matter  may  be 
deposited  from  thick,  unhealthy  bile  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  gall-stone. 

Dr.  Budd  observes,  that  he  has  never  seen  crystals  of  cholestenne  in  the 
hepatic  duct,  common  as  they  are  in  the  cystic  bile.  "  Cholestenne,"  he 
says,  ^'  seems,  in  most  cases,  to  be  formed  in  the  gall-bladder,  or  at  least 
>to  be  there  deposited  in  crystals,  and  its  presence  in  visible  scales  in  the 
bile  is  generally  associated  with  disease  of  the  gall-bladder." 

A  few  lines  only  of  new  matter  have  been  added  to  the  fifth  section  of 
this  chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  GdU-Stonea,  This  section 
is  decidedly  the  best  EnglL^h  treatise  on  the  subject  in  question* 
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The  Fourth  Chapter  is  On  IHaeases  whieh  rmuU  ^fiymt  gams  MoMd 
Growth  foreign  to  the  natural  strueture.  It  includes  cancer  of  tlie  liver; 
encysted  knotty  tubera  of  the  liver;  and  hydatid  tumour  of  the  liver. 
Little  additi(»i  has  been  made  to  this  chapter.  Five  cases  of  hydatid 
tumour  of  the  liver,  which  have  fallen  under  his  observation  during  the 
last  six  years,  are  given  by  Dr.  Budd.  One  of  these  cases  was  fatal,  from 
the  situation  and  size  of  the  hydatid  tumour  interfering  with  the  respira- 
tion and  circulation.  Three  recovered ;  in  one  of  the  three,  the  bydatida 
were  discharged  into  the  intestinal  canal,  and  in  the  other  two  into  the 
lung.  One  case,  in  which  the  patient  has,  during  four  months,  coughed  up 
more  than  two  quarts  of  hydatids,  their  source  being  the  liver,  is  stiii 
under  treatment. 

Dr.  Budd  leans  to  the  opinion,  that  hydatid  tumour  of  the  liver  should, 
like  abscess  of  that  organ,  be  allowed  to  open  spontaneously. 

The  Fifth  Chapter  is  on  Jaundice,  It  contains  little  that  is  new,  except 
ing  such  as  we  have  already  extracted  from  the  preceding  chapters. 

The  Appendix  on  the  Liver-Jhike  remains  as  in  the  former  edition. 

The  full  digest  we  have  given  of  the  new  matter  introduced  into  the 
present  volume,  is  evidence  of  the  value  we  place  on  it.  The  fad,  that  the 
profession  has  required  a  second  edition  of  a  monograph  such  as  that 
before  us,  bears  honourable  testimony  to  its  usefulness.  For  many  years. 
Dr.  Budd's  work  must  be  the  authority  of  the  great  mass  of  British  prac* 
titioners  on  hepatic  diseases ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  subject  has 
been  taken  up  by  so  able  and  experienced  a  physician. 


A»r.  XV. 

1.  On  the  Reciprocal  Agencies  of  Mind  cmd  Matter,  and  on  Insanity: 
being  the  LunUeian  Lectures  delivered  at  t?ie  Royal  College  of  FhysidanSy 
1851.  By  J.  C.  Badeley,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.,  Inspecting 
Physician  to  the  Lunatic  Asylums  of  Essex,  &c.  &c — London,  185L 
Boyal  8vo,  pp.  60. 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  Spirits  in  Relation  to  McUter:  showing  the  rocd 
existence  of  two  very  distinct  kinds  of  Entity,  which  unite  to  form  the 
d^erent  Bodies  that  compose  the  Universe,  Organic  and  Inorganie,  by 
wliiclb  the  Phenomena  of  Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  Motion,  Ltfe^  Mind, 
Sfc,  are  reconciled  and  explained.  By  C.  M.  Bubnett,  M.D. — London, 
1850.     8vo,  pp.  312. 

3.  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  the  Nervous  Influence,  and  its 

Connexion  with  the  Vital,  Moral,  and  Intdlectual  Operations:  A 
Physidogical,  Metaphysical,  and  Moral  Essay,  in  Three  Parts. — Paris, 
1836.     8vo,  pp.  238. 

We  are  not  about  to  inflict  upon  our  readers,  as  the  titles  of  the  above 
works  might  lead  them  to  anticipate,  any  rechauffe  of  those  worn-out  con- 
troversies, wherein  Matter  and  Mind  have  been  placed  in  antagonistie 
positions,  and  have  been  made  to  do  fierce  battle  with  each  other,  not  for 
any  quarrel  of  their  own,  but  because  it  has  pleased  the  philosophere  of 
the  day  to  set  them  up  as  standards  of  hostile  opinions,  and  to  os&  Ibt 
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words  maii&tvJAmn  and  qnrUuoHem  as  the  sjinbolB  of  party  cneds,  round 
which  all  kinds  of  prejudices  and  malignant  feelings — the  offspring  of 
ignorance  and  ill-nature — found  it  convenient  to  rally.  We  need  scarcely 
tell  our  readers  that '  Materialiam*  has  been  continually  regarded  by  those 
who  have  assumed  the  title  of  Spiritualists,  as  synonymous  "with.  Atheism^ 
or  at  any  rate  with  Pantheism ;  a  charge  which  has  had  its  foundation  in 
the  unblushing  avowal  of  these  forms  of  ^^belief  by  the  Materialists  of  cer«- 
tain  continental  schools,  for  whose  scepticism  in  regard  to  all  which  they 
could  not  recognise  by  the  direct  evidence  of  their  senses,  no  absurdity  has 
seemed  too  monstrous.  And  it  has  been  by  these  much-abused  men,  who 
seem  to  have  been  partly  driven  to  the  extreme  position  which  they  took, 
by  the  ignorant  credulity,  superstition,  and  (too  frequently)  hypocrisy  of  the 
religious  professois  of  their  day,  that  the  coarsest  abuse  and  the  vulgarest 
sneers  have  been  uttered  against  all  that  minds  capable  of  appreciating 
the  realities  of  their  own  higher  nature,  and  of  spiritually  discerning  the 
hidden  soul  of  the  Universe  that  environs  us,  have  agreed  to  hold  most 
sacred.  But  to  identify  the  refined  materialism  of  Priestley, — ^who  was  a 
firm  believer,  not  only  in  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  but  also  in  the  immor-* 
tality  of  Man,  and  whose  conception  of  matter  itself  was  such  as  almost  to 
justly  a  claim  for  himi^  a  place  among  the  '  spiritualist'  philosophers,-^ 
with  the  gross  doctrines  professed  by  the  French  Encyclopedists,  is  about 
as  just  as  it  would  be  to  make  the  advocates  of  Spiritualism  answerable 
for  all  the  absurdities  which  have  been  sheltered  under  that  designation, 
and  which  are  even  now  finding  their  credulous  dupes  among  those  who 
esteem  themselves  more  enlightened  than  their  fellows.  It  is  no  more 
an  essential  part  of  materialistic  philosophy  to  reject  the  notion  of  a  per-> 
sonal  Deity  and  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul,  than  it  appertains 
to  the  spiritualist's  creed  to  admit  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  to  believe  in 
the  visions  of  Emmanuel  Swedenborg,  to  accredit  the  revelations  of  the 
Pongbkeepsie  seer,  to  acknowledge  the  *  knockings'  of  the  Salem  girls  as 
angel- visitations,  or  to  regard  the  fasting  girl  now  exciting  the  wonder  of 
the  good  people  of  Suffolk,  as  a  divinely-inspired  prophetess.  The  cause 
of  truth  is  never  benefited  by  the  use  of  unjust  and  opprobrious  names, 
nor  by  the  attempt  to  saddle  an  opponent  with  a  discreditable  or  absurd 
doctrine  which  he  does  not  profess.  And  it  is  to  the  credit  of  many  of 
the  greatest  thinkers  of  this  country,  that  they  have  made  a  stand  against 
the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  multitude;  and,  whilst  themselves  advo- 
cating a  spiritualist  creed,  have  boldly  proclaimed  that  we  know  too  little 
of  the  abstract  nature,  either  of  Mind  or  Matter,  to  be  able  to  determine 
their  mutual  relations  or  essential  differences,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  fundamental  dogma  of  the  Materialist  doctrine,  which  is  necessarily 
associated  either  with  infidelity  or  with  immorality.  We  might  fortify 
this  assertion  with  a  host  of  quotations;  but  to  do  so  would  be  altogether 
beside  our  present  purpose.  For  we  are  not  about  to  present  ourselves 
as  the  champions  of  either  party,  nor  do  we  intend  to  attempt  a  review  of 
the  whole  of  this  antiquated  controversy;  being  firmly  convinced,  that  its 
further  prosecution  caa  lead  to  no  benefit,  either  to  science  itself,  or  to 
those  who  engage  in  the  warfare.  In  fact,  a  controversy  of  this  kind 
KsemUes  «  war  between  two  nations,  which  are  capable  of  mutually  bene- 
fiting each  other  ux  the  highest  degree,  but  which,  under  the  influence  of 
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dome  pfthrf  piqiie/ engage  in  the  tmproflteMe  4MMk  of  eadeawuifag  to 
determine  which  of  them  can  do  the  other  the  most  harm.  Here,  as  kaa 
been  too  often  the  case  in  philosophical  disputations,  that  which  Oid  faalh 
joined  together,  man  has  foolishly  striven  to  pot  asonder;  and  the  oin  ef 
the  disputants,  on  both  sides,  has  been,  to  show  the  distinctneas  and  inre- 
ooncilableness  of  the  separate  notions  of  Mind  and  of  Matter,  instead  of 
attempting  to  trace  out  their  mutual  reiationB,  as  shown  in  the  eoimexioa 
of  their  actions. 

In  bringing  this  subject,  then,  under  tlie  notice  of  our  readers,  we  have 
it  in  view  to  suggest  whether  there  be  not  a  mode  of  looking  at  it,  whadi  is 
essentially  different  from  that  tmder  which  it  has  been  hitherto  surveyed. 
The  two  knights  in  the  fable,  it  will  be  remembered,  neariy  slew  each 
other  in  the  encounter  about  a  shield,  which  one  maintaaned  to  be  cf  gold, 
the  other  of  silver,  the  two  seeing  it  from  opposite  sides ;  and  ba%ing 
struck  up  a  temporary  truce,  they  made  the  diseov^,  that  eaeh  was  right 
about  his  own  side,  and  wrong  in  regard  to  the  other.  Now  the  monl 
which  we  would  draw  from  this  fable  is,  that  as  the  gold  and  silver  aides 
touched  each  other  midway,  so  Mind  and  Matter,  notwithsteading  their 
differences,  come  into  a  mutual  relation,  which  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  who  thinks  of  the  subject  to  ignore  j  and  it  is  to  the  enquiry  into  the 
nature  of  that  relation,  that  we  would  now  direct  our  readers'  att^itiim, 
under  the  belief  that  more  valuable  information  is  to  be  gained  by  seeking 
for  it  at  the  points  of  contact,  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  proseention  of 
the  older  methods  of  research,  in  which  Mind  has  been  studied  apart  from 
its  material  instruments,  and  Matter  has  been  weighed  and  measured, 
tested  and  analyzed,  as  if  its  properties  were  self-derived  and  self- 
dependent. 

We  do  not  claim  for  ourselves  any  novelty  in  this  enquiry;  for  it  has 
been  started  more  than  once— though  never,  that  we  are  aware  of,  syste- 
matically prosecuted.  '*  There  is  one  view  of  the  connexion  between 
Mind  and  Matter,"  says  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  *'  whidi  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  just  rules  of  philosophy.  The  object  of  this  is,  to  ascer- 
tain the  laws  which  regulate  their  union,  without  attempting  to  explam 
in  what  manner  they  are  united.  Lord  Bacon  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who 
gave  a  distinct  idea  of  this  sort  of  speculation  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that 
much  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  it  In  his  book,  De  Augmeniie 
Scientiarumj  a  variety  of  subjects  are  enumerated,  in  order  to  illustrate  its 
nature ;  and  undoubtedly  most  of  these  are  in  a  high  degree  carious  and 
important.**  The  following  list  comprehends  the  chief  of  those  he  has 
mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  several  others  recommended  to  the  consi- 
deration of  philosophers  and  medical  inquirers,  by  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  in 
his  '  Lectures  on  the  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Phyncian.' — L  The 
doctrine  of  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  different  senses. 
2.  The  history  of  the  powers  and  influence  of  imagination.  5.  The  his- 
tory of  the  several  species  of  enthusiasm.  4.  The  history  of  the  varioiis 
circumstances  in  parents  that  have  an  influence  on  conception,  and  the 
constitution  and  eharacters  of  their  children,  d.  The  history  of  dreiiniSi 
6.  The  history  of  the  laws  of  custom  and  habit.  7.  The  history  of  the 
effects  of  music,  and  of  such  other  things  as  operate  on  the  mittd  and 
body,  in  consequence  of  impressions  m^de  on  our  senses.     8.  Thb  history 
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of  natiiffal  mgan  and  laaguage,  eomprebeading  the  doctrine  of  pl^siogiioiiiy 
«ad  of  outward  gesture.  9.  The  history  of  the  power  and  lawa  of  the 
principle  of  imitation.  To  this  list  various  other  subjects  might  be 
added  ;  particularly,  the  history  of  the  laws  of  memory,  in  so  fctf  as  they 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the  state  of  the  body ;  and  the  history  of  the 
different  species  of  nuidnesa. — There  are  many  other  topics  of  inquiry 
which  we  might  suggest^  as  tending  to  throw  light  on  this  mysterious 
question.  In  fact,  there  is  not  one  of  those  affections  of  the  intellect,  of  the 
temper,  or  of  the  passions,  that  is  clearly  traceable  to  a  perverted  condition 
of  some  part  of  the  bodily  system,  which  does  not  suggest  the  inquiry, 
haw  the  mind  comes  to  be  thus  acted  on.  Our  very  familiarity  with  this 
class  of  phenomena  has  been  an  obstacle  to  our  deeper  scrutiny  into  its 
nature;  or  the  fact  that  a  little  alcohol  or  opium  in  the  blood  proceeding 
to  the  brain,  quickens  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  exalts  the  passions, 
then  Buspends  the  controlling  power  of  the  will,  and  iinally  extinguishes 
for  a  time  all  mental  activity  ;  or  that  a  deficient  elimination  of  the  con- 
stituento  of  bile  from  the  circulating  fluid  tends  to  weaken  the  intellectual 
«power,  and  to  induce  depression  of  spirits,  even  exciting  the  desire  of  self- 
deetruction, — would  have  been  rc^iffded  as  of  fundamental  importance. 
If  we  first  briefly  consider  the  physiological  and  psychological  bearings  of 
the  antagonistic  doctrines  which  have  been  hitherto  in  vogue,  we  shall  then 
be  better  prepared  for  the  examinatiou  of  what  we  might  term  the  ^  plane 
of  contact.* 

Few  if  any  physiologists  would  be  disposed  to  deny,  that  the  Cerebrum  is 
the  instrument  of  our  higher  psychical  powers;  but  the  ideas  which  are 
entertained  of  the  nature  of  this  instrumentality  have  been  seldom  clearly 
or  consistently  defined.  Some,  who  have  attended  exclusively  to  the 
dose  rektionship  which  indubitably  exists  between  corporeal  and  mental 
states,  have  thought  that  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  but  manifesta- 
tions or  expressions  of  material  changes  in  the  brain ;  that  thus  man  is 
but  a  thinking  machine,  his  conduct  being  entirely  determined  by  his 
original  constitution,  modified  by  subsequent  conditions,  over  which  he 
has  no  control,  and  his  fancied  power  of  self-direction  being  altogether  a 
delusion;  and  that  notions  of  diU^  or  responaibility  have  no  real  founda- 
tion, man*B  character  being  formed  ybr  him,  and  not  bi/  him,  and  his  mode 
of  action  in  each  individual  case  being  simply  the  consequence  of  the 
reaction  of  his  cerebrum  upon  the  impressions  which  called  it  into  play. 
On  this  creed,  what  is  commonly  termed  criminality  is  but  one  form  of 
insanity,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such;  insanity  itself  is  nothing  else 
than  a  disordered  action  of  the  brain;  and  the  highest  elevation  of  man's 
psychical  nature  is  to  be  attained  by  due  attention  to  all  the  conditions 
which  favour  his  physical  development.  The  latest  and  most  thorough- 
going expression  of  this  doctrine  that  we  have  met  with,  is  contained  in 
the  extraordinary  correspondence  published  last  year  between  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  from  which  we  make  the  following  brief  quota- 
tions, whose  purport,  we  can  honestly  assure  our  readers,  is  not  in  the 
least  altered  by  their  detachment  from  the  context :  "  Instinct,  passion, 
thought^  &C.,  are  effects  of  organized  substances."  '*  All  causes  are  mate* 
rial  causes."  ''  In  material  conditions,  I  find  the  origin  of  all  religions, 
all  pJuloeophies,  all  opinions,  all  virtues,  and  '  spiritual  conditions  and  iu* 
ftfJhx.  *la 
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fluences/  in  the  same  manner  that  I  find  the  origin  of  all  diseases  and  of 
all  insanities  in  material  conditions  and  causes."  ''I  am  what  I  am;  a 
creature  of  necessity ;  I  claim  neither  merit  nor  demerit."  "  I  feel  that  I 
am  as  completely  the  result  of  my  nature,  and  impelled  to  do  what  I  do, 
as  the  needle  to  point  to  the  north,  or  the  puppet  to  move  according  as 
the  string  is  pulled/*  '^  I  cannot  alter  my  will,  or  he  other  than  what  I 
am,  and  cannot  deserve  either  reward  or  punishment.*'  Now  this  honestly- 
expressed  Matericdiat  doctrine  recognises  certain  great  £Eu:t8,  on  whidi  the 
unprejudiced  and  ohservant  physiologist  can  scarcely  entertain  a  doubt, 
notwithstanding  that  their  validity  may  be  denied  by  those  who  have  had 
comparatively  little  opportunity  of  studying  them,  or  who  have  so  made 
up  their  minds  to  a  foregone  conclusion,  as  to  be  ready  to  admit  nothing 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  it.  The  whole  series  of  phenomena  which 
80  plainly  mark  the  influence  of  the  body  on  the  mind,  of  physical  upon 
psychical  states, — the  admitted  dependence  of  the  normal  activity  of  the 
mind  upon  the  healthful  nutrition  of  the  brain,  and  upon  its  due  supplj  of 
oxygenated  blood, — the  extraordiuaiy  influence  of  local  aflectiona  of  the 
cerebrum  upon  the  normal  succession  of  intellectual  operations^  as  is  espe- 
cially seen  in  the  strange  disturbances  or  dislocations  of  the  memory  con- 
Bf^quent  upon  blows  on  the  head, — the  large  share  which  certain  states 
of  bodily  disorder  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  or  conditions  tending  to 
induce  defective  nutrition  during  the  periods  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
have  been  proved  to  possess  in  the  induction  of  Idiocy  and  Cretinism, — 
the  complete  perversion  of  all  the  mental  powers  and  moral  feelings, 
amounting  to  a  temporary  insanity,  which  is  produced  by  intoxicating 
agents, — these  and  numerous  other  phenomena  might  be  cited  in  BupfM)rt 
of  the  materialist  doctrine ;  and  must  be  accounted  for  by  any  one  who 
undertakes  the  solution  of  this  mystery.  But  these  phenomena  are  not  to 
be  looked  at,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  facts  of  our  own  internal  consciousness. 
In  reducing  the  Thinking  Man  to  the  level  of  "  a  puppet  that  moves  accord- 
ing as  its  strings  are  pulled,"  the  Materialist  Philosopher  places  himself  in 
complete  opposition  to  the  undoubting  conviction  which  every  one  pos- 
sesses, who  does  not  trouble  himself  by  speculating  upon  the  matter,  that 
he  really  possesses  a  sdf'determmmg  power,  which  can  rise  above  all  the 
promptings  of  external  suggestion,  and  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  mould 
external  circumstances  to  its  own  requirements,  instead  of  being  com- 
pletely subjected  to  them.  We  can  scarcely  desire  a  better  proof  that  oar 
possession  of  this  power  is  a  reality  and  not  a  self-delusion,  than  that  which 
is  aflbrded  by  the  comparison  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  mind,  with 
that  in  whidi  the  directing  power  of  the  will  is  in  abeyance.  This  last 
condition  is  seen  in  certain  states  of  somnambulism,  both  natural  and  arti-^ 
ficial,  in  the  '  biologized*  state,  and  some  other  abnormal  conditions;  the 
subjects  of  which  may  really  be  considered  (so  long  as  those  conditions  are 
allowed  to  last)  as  mere  thinking  automata,  puppets  pulled  by  directing- 
strings ;  their  whole  course  of  thought  and  of  action  being  determined  by 
suggestions  conveyed  from  without,  and  their  own  Will  having  no  power  to 
modify  or  direct  it,  owing  to  the  temporary  suspension  of  its  influeooe. 
Such  individuals  r^ly  are  in  the  state  which  Mr.  Atkinson  affinns  Man- 
kind in  general  to  be;  and  we  pity  any  one  who  is  obtuse  enough  to  be 
imable  to  discern  the  difference.     To  whatever  extent^  then,  we  may  be 
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ready  to  admit  the  dependence  of  our  mental  operations  upon  the  organiza- 
tion and  {unctional  activity  of  our  nervous  system^  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
there  is  somethinff  beyond  and  above  all  this,  to  which,  in  the  fully-deve- 
loped and  self-regulating  mind,  that  activity  is  subordinated;  and  thus, 
putting  aside,  as  speculative,  all  the  difficulties  that  arise  out  of  the  essen- 
tial differences  in  our  conception  of  the  respective  properties  of  Mind 
and  Matter,  we  find  that  this  hypothesis  is  in  such  complete  antagonism 
to  our  everyday  experience,  that  we  cannot  entertain  it  for  a  moment ; 
whilst,  in  rudely  trampling  on  the  noblest  conceptions  of  our  nature  as 
mere  delusions,  it  is  so  thoroughly  repugnant  to  the  almost  intuitive  con- 
victions which  we  draw  from  the  simplest  application  of  our  intelligence  to 
our  own  moral  sense,  that  those  who  have  really  experienced  these,  are 
made  to  fed  its  essential  fidlacies  with  a  certainty  that  renders  logical  proof 
quite  unnecessary. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  opposite  doctrine  held  by  the  SpirUiudists,  in 
regard  to  the  nature  and  source  of  mental  phenomena ;  and  consider  this  in  its 
Physiological  relations.  To  them  the  Mind  appears  in  the  light  of  a  sepa- 
rate immaterial  existence,  mysteriously  connected,  indeed,  with  a  bodily 
instrument,  but  not  dejjcndent  upon  this  in  any  other  way  for  the  condi- 
tions of  its  operation,  than  as  deriving  its  knowledge  of  external  things 
through  its  agency,  and  as  making  use  of  it  to  execute  its  determinations,  so 
far  as  these  relate  to  material  objects.  On  this  hypothesis,  the  operations 
of  the  Mind  itself^  having  no  relation  whatever  to  those  of  Matter,  are  never 
themselves  affected  by  conditions  of  the  corporeal  organism,  whose  irregu- 
larities or  defects  of  activity  only  pervert  or  obscure  the  outward  manifes- 
tations of  the  Mind,  just  as  the  light  of  the  brightest  lamp  may  be  dimmed 
or  distorted  by  passing  through  a  bad  medium ;  and,  further,  as  the  Mind 
is  thus  independent  of  its  material  tenement,  and  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  this  may  chance  to  be  placed,  but  is  endowed  with  a  complete  power 
of  self-government,  it  is  responsible  for  all  its  own  actions,  which  must  be 
judged  of  by  certain  fixed  standards.  Now  this  doctrine  fully  recognises 
all  that  is  ignored  in  the  preceding;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ignores  all 
that  it  recognised  and  served  to  account  for;  and  is  not  less  opposed  to 
facts  of  most  fiimiliar  experience.  For  in  placing  the  Mind  oiUstde  of  the 
body  (so  to  speak),  and  in  denying  that  the  action  of  the  Mind  itself  i0 
ever  disordered  by  corporeal  conditions,  it  puts  us  in  the  dilemma  of 
either  rejecting  the  plainest  evidence,  or  of  admitting  that,  after  all,  we 
know  nothing  whatever  about  the  Mind  itself, — all  that  we  do  know  being 
that  lower  part  of  our  mental  nature  which  operates  on  the  body,  and  is 
in  its  turn  affected  through  it. 

Those  who  most  fully  and  consistently  carry  out  this  doctrine,  are  ready 
to  maintain  that  even  in  the  state  of  Intoxication  there  is  no  truly  mental 
perversion,  and  that,  in  spite  of  appearances,  the  mind  of  the  Lunatic 
{divinm  particuia  aur€e)  is  perfectly  sound,  its  bodily  instrument  being 
alone  disordered.  But  we  cannot  ourselves  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  the 
condusion,  that  in  the  delirious  ravings  of  Intoxication  or  of  Fever,  or  in 
the  conversation  and  actions  of  the  Lunatic,  we  have  precisely  the  same 
evidence  of  mentcd  operation,  that  we  have  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  same  individuals  in  a  state  of  sanity;  and  ample  testimony  to  this 
effect  is  borne  by  those  who  have  observed  their  own  mental  state  during  the 
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access  of  these  conditions,  and  who  have  described  the  alteration  which  takes 
place  in  the  course  of  their  thoughts,  when  as  jet  neither  the  sensorud 
nor  the  motor  apparatus  was  in  the  least  perturbed.*  Nothing,  we  thinky 
can  be  more  plain  to  the  unprejudiced  obserrer,  than  that  the  introdacUon 
of  intoxicating  agents  into  the  circulating  system  really  perverts  the  acdoa 
of  the  mind,  disordering  the  usual  sequence  of  phenomena  most  purely 
psychical,  and  occasioning  new  and  strange  results  which  are  ftltogetlier 
at  variance  with  those  of  its  normal  action.  And  when  onee  the  reality  of 
this  influence  of  physical  conditions  upon  purely  mental  states  is  forced 
upon  the  Physiologist,  he  can  scarcely  refrain  from  attributing  to  it  a  verf 
wide  range  of  action ;  and  thus  he  is  led  to  the  conviction,  that  however 
true  it  may  be  that  there  is  something  in  our  mental  constitution  beyond 
and  above  any  agency  which  can  be  attributed  to  Matter,  the  operations  of 
that  agent  are  in  great  degree  determined  (in  our  present  state  of  being) 
by  the  material  conditions  on  which  they  are  made  dependent. 

The  whole  theory  and  practice  of  Education,  indeed,  involves  the  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  external  influences,  as  having  a  most  important  share 
in  the  formation  of  the  character.     A  being  entirely  governed  by  the 
lower  passions  and  instincts,  whose  higher  moral  sense  has  been  repressed 
from  its  earliest  dawn  by  the  degrading  influence  of  the  conditionB  in  which 
he  is  placed,  who  has  never  learned  to  exercise  any  kind  of  self-reatraint 
(or,  if  he  has  learned  it,  has  only  been  trained  to  use  it  for  the  lowest  par- 
poses),  who  has  never  heard  of  a  God,  of  Immortality,  or  of  the  worth  of 
his  Soul, — such  a  being,  one  of  those  heathen  outcasts  of  whom  all  oar 
great  towns  are  unhappily  but  too  productive,  can  surely  be  no  more 
morally  responsible  for  his  actions,  than  the  lunatic  who  has  lost  whatever 
self-control  he  once  possessed,  and  whose  moral  sense  has  been  altogether 
perverted  by  bodily  disorder.     But  let  the  former  be  subjected  to  the 
training  of  one  of  those  benevolent  individuals  who  know  how  to  find  out 
*'  the  holy  spot  in  every  child's  heart  ;*'  let  patient  kindness,  continually 
appealing  to  the  highest  motives  which  the  child  can  understand,  progres- 
sively raise  his  moral  standard,  and  awaken  within  him  the  dormant 
susceptibilities  which  enable  him  to  feel  that  he  has  a  conscience  and  a 
duty,  that  there  is  a  Father  who  made  him,  and  who  watdies  over  his 
welfare,  that  there  is  an  hereafter  of  rewards  and  punishments,  that  he  has 
a  power  within  himself  of  controlling  and  directing  his  thoughts  and 
actions; — then,  and  not  till  then,  in  our  belief,  does  he  become  truly 
responsible  for  his  actions,  either  morally  or  religiously, — ^then  only  does 
he  rise  from  the  level  of  the  brute,  and  begin  to  show  that  he  is  indeed 
made  in  the  image  of  his  Maker.     All  educational  efforts,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  mtcBt  be  based  upon  the  assumption,  that  until  the  self-directing  power 
has  been  acquired,  the  character  is  the  resultant  of  orig^al  coostitulion, 
and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  individual  is  placed ;  and  that  m 
long  as  these  circumstances  are  unfavourable  to  the  developnuent  of  the 
aelf-directing  power,  and  to  the  repression  of  those  higher  tendencies  winch 
should  furnish  the  motives  to  its  exercise,  so  long  the  character  of  the 
individual  is  formed  for  him  and  not  by  him.     The  real  self/ormmtion 

•  See  e^Mciellr  tbe  work  oT  M.  Moreao.  '  Da  H»eblaoh  et  de  l*AIi^iuitloD  Mentalc.*  of  wMek  a 
critical  analysis  will  be  found  in  tbe  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol  zxiii.  p.  SI7  j  and  In 
tb«  weU.known  '  Coofetelons  of  an  Engllsb  0|itam-XaUr/ 
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oommencefl  with  hk  conscionanesa  of  the  power  of  Beff-corUrd ;  a  power 
which  is  exercised  hy  the  Will,  in  virtue  of  its  domination  over  what  may 
be  designated  as  the  atUonuiUc  operation  of  the  mind. 

Thus,  then,  we  see  that  the  Materialist  and  the  Spiritualist  doctrines 
alike  recognise,  and  alike  ignore,  certain  great  truths  of  Human  Nature  j 
and  the  question  returns  upon  us,  whether  any  general  expression  can  be 
framed,  which  may  be  in  harmony  alike  with  the  results  of  scientific 
inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  with  those  simple  teachings  of  our 
own  consciousness,  which  must,  after  all,  be  recognised  as  affording  the 
ultimate  test  of  the  truth  of  all  Psychological  doctrines.  Such  an  expres- 
sion may  be  framed,  we  think,  in  strict  accordance  with  true  philosophy, 
by  withdrawing  ourselves  entirely  from  the  futile  attempt  to  bring  Matter 
and  Mind  into  the  same  category,  and  by  fixing  our  attention  exclusively 
on  the  relation  between  Mind  and  Farce. 

We  not  long  since  endeavoured  to  show*  that  the  tendency  of  the 
Phyaical  and  Physiological  Philosophy  of  the  day  is  decidedly  dyncmdcal; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  attention  of  scientific  men  is  being  fixed  more  and 
more  upon  ihme  forces  which  are  the  active  agencies  whereby  all  change  is 
produced,  and  less  and  less  upon  the  material  svbstraia  through  which 
these  forces  manifest  themselves  to  us.  Now  of  Mind,  as  of  Force,  our 
idea  essentially  consists  in  the  succession  of  different  states  under  which 
its  manifestations  present  themselves  to  our  consciousness.  And  further, 
our  consciousness  of  Force  is  almost  as  direct  as  that  of  our  own  mental 
state,  our  notion  of  it  being  based  upon  our  internal  sense  of  the  exertion 
which  we  determinately  make  to  develope  one  form  of  Force,  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  all  the  rest ;  that,  namely,  which  produces  or  which 
resists  motion,  and  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  direct  expression  or 
manifestation  of  that  Mental  state  which  we  call  Will.  Hence  in  the 
phenomenon  of  Voluntary  movement,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  seeing  that 
Mind  is  one  of  the  dynamical  agencies  which  is  capable  of  acting-on  Matter; 
and  in  what  we  know  of  the  physiological  conditions  under  which  Mind 
produces  Motion,  we  have  evidence  that  certain  forms  of  Vital  Force  con- 
stitute the  connecting  link  between  the  two  j  so  that  it  is  difBcult  to  see  that 
the  dynamical  agency  which  we  term  Will  is  more  removed  from  Nerve- 
force,  on  the  one  hand,  than  Nerve-force  is  itself  removed  from  Muscular 
force.  Each,  in  giving  origin  to  the  next,  is  itself  expended,  or  ceases  to 
exist  as  such;  and  each  bears,  in  its  own  intensity,  a  precise  relation  to 
that  of  its  antecedent  and  its  consequent. 

But  we  have  not  only  evidence  of  the  excitement  of  Nerve-force  by 
Mental  agency ;  the  converse  is  equally  true.  Mental  activity  being  excited 
by  Nerve^orce.  For  this  is  the  case  in  every  act  in  which  our  Conscious- 
ness is  excited  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Sensorium,  whether  its 
eondition  be  affected  by  impressions  made  upon  organs  of  sense,  or  by 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  Cerebrum  itself;  a  certain  active  condition  of 
the  nervous  matter  of  the  Sensorium  being  (we  have  every  reason  to 
believe)  the  immediate  antecedent  of  aU  consciousness,  whether  sensational 
or  ideational.  And  thus  we  are  led  to  perceive  that,  as  the  power  of  the 
Will  can  develope  Nervous  activity,  and  as  Nerve-force  can  develope 
Mental  activity,  there  must  be  a  Correlation  between  these  two  modes  of 

•  British  and  Foreign  Modioo-CbirurKical  Rariew,  vol.  vUl.  p.  800. 
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dynamical  iag^ncy,  wUdi  is  not  less  intimate  and  complete  than  Unit  winch 
exists  between  Neire-force  on  the  one  hand,  and  Eleetricity  or  Heat  im  the 
other. 

The  idea  of  the  Corrdation  of  the  Mental  and  Vital  Faroet,  thus  based 
on  the  mntual  action  whereby  alone  the  Mind  can  be  brought  into  relation 
with  the  Universe  around,  or  with  its  Corporeal  infltrument,  will  be  foand 
strictly  applicable,  we  believe,  to  all  those  phenomena  already  adverted  to, 
which  indicate  the  inflnence  of  physical  conditions  in  the  detennination  of 
mental  states ;  and  thus,  whilst  differing  essentially  from  the  '^  materialiat" 
hypothesis,  it  explains  all  which  that  doctrine  seemed  adequate  to  acooont 
for.  Conversely,  it  is  in  like  manner  applicable  to  all  those  phenomena 
which  manifest  the  influence  of  bodily  states  upon  the  material  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  organism — a  very  curious  group  of  fiacts^  which 
will  amply  repay  a  careful  and  discriminating  study.  We  shall,  at  present, 
only  particularly  notice  those  having  reference  to  Emotional  excitement, 
which  seem  to  us  to  be  of  special  interest.  It  is  a  fact,  which  is  practicaUy 
familiar  to  most  observers  of  human  nature,  that  any  violent  disturbance 
of  the  feelings  most  speedily  subsides,  when  these  unrestrainedly  expend 
themselves  (so  to  speak)  in  their  natural  expressions.  Thus,  it  may  be 
commonly  noticed  that  those  who  are  termed  demonstraUve  persons  are 
less  firm  and  deep  in  their  attachments,  than  those  who  manifest  their 
feelings  less;  for,  without  any  real  insincerity  or  intentional  fickleness, 
the  strongly-excited  feelings  of  the  former  are  rapidly  calmed  down  by  Uke 
expenditure  of  the  impulse  to  action  which  they  have  generated ;  whilst  in 
the  latter,  the  very  same  feelings  acting  internally,  acquire  a  permanent 
place  in  the  psychical  nature,  and  habitually  operate  as  motives  to  the 
conduct.  So,  again,  persons  who  are  ''quick-tempered,*'  manifesting 
great  irascibility  upon  small  provocations,  real  or  supposed,  are  usually 
soon  appeased,  and  soon  forget  the  affront;  whilst  those  who  make  little 
or  no  display  of  anger,  are  very  apt  to  brood-over  and  cherish  their  feelings 
of  indignation,  and  may  visit  them  upon  the  unfortunate  object  of  them, 
when  some  favourable  opportunity  chances  to  occur,  long  after  he  had 
supposed  that  the  occurrence  which  had  given  rise  to  them  was  forgotten. 
There  is  an  instinctive  restlessness,  or  tendency  to  general  bodily  move* 
ment,  in  some  individuals,  when  they  are  suffering  under  emotional 
excitement,  the  indulgence  of  which  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  safety-valve 
for  the  excess  of  nerve-force,  whilst  the  attempt  at  its  repression  is  attended 
with  an  increase  in  the  excitement.  Most  persons  are  conadoua  of  the 
difficulty  of  sitting  still  when  they  are  labouring  under  violent  agitation, 
and  of  the  relief  which  ia  afforded  by  active  exercise ;  and  this  is  particu- 
larly the  case  when  the  movements  are  such  as  naturally  express  the 
Cion  that  is  excited.  Thus,  many  irascible  persons  find  great  relief  in  a 
ty  explosion  of  oaths,  others  by  a  violent  slamming  of  the  door,  and 
others  in  a  prolonged  fit  of  grumbling.*     It  is  well  known,  again,  that 

*  This  view  is  most  fully  conflmied  by  certain  phenomena  of  Insanity.  It  Is  a  doctrine  now 
generally  received  among  practical  men,  that  parox}  smn  of  violent  emotional  excitement  arc  mnch 
more  likely  to  sabside,  when  they  are  allowed  to  "  work  themselves  off**  freely,  without  any 
attempt  at  mechanical  restraint}  and  maniacal  patients  are  now  placed,  in  all  weO-raansfrd 
Asylums,  in  padded-rooms,  in  which  their  movements  can  do  no  injury  to  themselves  or  others. 
The  following  case  was  related  to  us  by  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston,  N.B.,  the  faistructor  of  Laura  Brfdg. 
man.    A  half-idiotic  youth  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  tliat  place  was  the  sumect  (like  many  in  his 
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the  depressing  emotions  are  often  worked-off  by  a  good  fit  of  crying  and 
sobbing ;  and  the  absence  of  any  such  external  manifestations  of  these 
emotions  gives  them  a  much  greater  influence  upon  the  course  of 
thought^  and  upon  the  bodily  state  of  the  individual.  Those  who  really 
"die  of  grief  are  not  those  who  are  loud  and  vehement  in  their  lamenta- 
tionsy  for  their  sorrow  is  commonly  transient,  however  vehement  and  sincere 
while  it  lasts;  but  they  are  those  who  have  either  designedly  repressed  any 
such  manifestations,  or  who  have  experienced  no  tendency  to  their  display; 
and  their  deep-«eated  sorrow  seems  to  exert  the  same  kind  of  antirwtal 
influence  upon  the  organic  functions,  that  is  exercised  more  violently  by 
"  shock,"  producing  their  entire  cessation  without  any  structural  lesion. 
The  influence  of  concentrated  attention,  especially  when  accompanied  with 
the  eoopectation  of  a  change,  in  modifying  the  Organic  functions, — which  is 
the  real  agent,  as  Dr.  Holland  has  so  well  shown,  in  the  cures  worked  by 
Mesmerism,  religious  enthusiasm,  vulgar  "  charms,*'  and  the  like, — is  fully 
accounted  for,  and  to  our  minds  can  ordy  be  accounted  for,  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  direct  dynamical  relation  between  certain  active  states  of  mind, 
and  the  forces  which  are  concerned  in  the  nutrition  of  the  bodily  fabric. 

But  there  is  another  great  class  of  facts  to  which  this  explanation 
applies — those,  namely,  which  may  be  generalized  under  the  designation 
of  the  **  reflex,"  or  "  automatic"  action  of  the  Cerebrum.*  All  metaphy- 
sical inquirers  have  recognised  the  fact,  that  the  succession  of  our  ideas, 
when  not  interfered  with  by  a  voluntary  effort,  takes  place  according  to 
certain  loAJoa  of  thovght,  which  they  have  variously  designated  under  the 
terms  "  association,"  "  suggestion,"  and  the  like.  And  the  Physiologist 
who  looks  at  the  Cerebrum  as  constituting  the  material  substratum 
through  which  the  transformation  of  nerve-force  into  mental  agency  is 
effected,  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  this  series  of  phenomena  a  respondence 
to  external  stimuli,  which  b  the  proper  modus  operandi  of  the  Cerebrum, 
just  as  that  simple  affection  of  the  consciousness  by  certain  organic  im- 
pressions, which  we  call  sensation,  is  the  modvs  operandi  of  the  Sensory 
Ganglia.  We  think  that  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  whole  range  of 
Mental  phenomena  originally  called  into  activity  by  sensorial  changes, — 
from  the  simplest  act  of  Perception  to  the  highest  operations  of  Intel- 
lectual power, — consisting  also  in  the  play  of  Fancy  and  Imagination,  and 
including  those  active  states  known  as  Passions,  Emotions,  Moral  Feelings, 

condition)  of  freqnent  and  violent  paroxysms  of  anger;  and  with  the  view  of  moderating*  these.  It 
was  •ag:^sted  that  he  should  be  kept  for  some  time  every  day  in  rather  fatigaitig  exercise.  Accord- 
ingly he  was  employed  for  two  or  tliree  hours  dally  in  sawing  wood,  to  which  task  he  made  no 
objection ;  and  the  paroxysms  of  ragpe  never  displayed  themselves,  except  on  Snndays,  when  his 
employofent  was  intermitted.  It  having  been  considered,  however,  that  It  was  better  tor  him  to 
spend  part  of  that  day  in  sawing  wood,  than  to  be  irascible  daring  the  whole  of  it,  his  occupation 
was  continued  through  the  whole  week,  when  he  became  completely  tamed-down,  and  never  gave 
any  more  froable  by  hts  passionate  displays.  This  case  appears  to  ns  to  be  a  most  valuable 
conHrmation  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  above,  whose  practical  bearings  are  most  important. 

*  Tlie  application  of  the  doctrine  of  **  reflex  action'*  to  the  Brain,  was  first  fully  developed  by 
Dr.  Laycock,  of  York,  in  a  paper  '  On  the  Reflex  Function  of  the  Brain,'  read  before  the  Medical 
Section  of  the  British  Association  at  its  meeting  in  York,  September,  1844,  and  afterwards  published 
in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  xix. — Not  having  recognised  what  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  essential  distinction,  both  in  their  anatomical  and  physiologrical  relations,  between  the 
Sensory  Ganglia  and  the  Cerebrum  or  Hemispheric  Ganglia,  Dr.  Laycock  did  not  mark  out  the 
distinction  between  the  "  snutfri-motor**  or  *'  consensual**  actions,  which  are  the  manifestations  of 
the  reflex  power  of  the  former,  and  the  "  itt^o- motor"  actions  which  depend  upon  the  reflex  action 
of  the  laUer. 
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Sentiments,  kc. — must  b^  considered  as  the  manifeatation  of  the  djna- 
mical  activity  of  the  Cerebrum ;  and  that  they  may  and  do  present  them- 
selves without  any  of  that  determinate  self-direction,  on  the  part  of  the 
individual,  which  is  requisite  to  give  them  the  character  of  volitional 
actions.  We  referred  in  our  last  number  (p.  229)  to  Coleridge  as  an 
example  of  a  man  of  the  highest  intellectual  abilities,  who  had  so  little 
power  of  self-direction  as  never  to  be  able  to  make  a  worthy  use  of  tbeae. 
The  composition  of  the  poetical  fragment,  '  Kubla  Khan,'  in  his  sleep,  may 
be  taken  as  a  typical  example  of  automatic  mental  action ;  and  his  whole 
life  might  almost  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  waking  dream,  in  so  four  as 
regards  his  deficiency  in  that  power  of  tUiliamg  his  abilities,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  every  really  great  mind.  And  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce, 
from  the  life  of  Mozart,  abundant  illustrations  of  the  automatic  character 
of  the  artistic  creations  of  that  great  musical  genius,  who  wrote  some  of 
his  finest  works  as  they  apontcmeoudy  evolved  themselves  in  his  mind, 
M'ithout  the  least  intentional  elaboration,  and  who,  like  Coleridge,  could 
scarcely  be  kept  to  any  determination,  however  much  for  his  own  interest, 
except  by  completely  submitting  himself  to  the  guidance  of  others. 

Referring  to  Dr.  Laycock's  paper  for  the  more  detailed  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  Keflex  action  of  the  Brain,"  we  shall  here  content  our- 
selves with  remarking  that,  with  certain  general  accordances,  there  b  fer 
less  of  uniformity  in  the  actions  of  the  Cerebrum,  than  we  observe  in  the 
reflex  actions  of  other  parts  of  the  Nervous  system.  But  this  does  not 
constitute  any  valid  objection  to  the  doctrine;  for  it  may  be  fairly  attri- 
buted, on  the  one  hand,  to  difierences  in  original  constitution,  of  which  we 
have  evidence  at  a  very  early  period  of  life;  whilst  very  much  may  be  also 
set  down  to  difierences  in  the  acquired  constitution  of  the  organ,  arising 
out  of  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  habitually  exercised,  and  analogous 
to  those  which  produce  the  secondarily-automatic  actions  of  the  inferior 
portions  of  the  nervous  apparatus.  Now  this  acquired  constitution  is  not 
the  mere  resultant  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  individual  may  have 
been  placed ;  for  it  mainly  depends  upon  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  his 
Will.  For  when  this  power  has  been  duly  cultivated  (see  p,  229),  it 
acquires  so  complete  a  domination  over  the  automatic  actions  of  the 
cerebrum,  that  it  can  regulate  the  course  of  the  thoughts  and  the  degree  of 
emotional  excitement ;  intensifying  some  of  these  actions,  and  repressing 
others,  by  determinate  efforts  directed  with  a  special  purpose.  Its  power 
is  so  far  limited,  however,  that  it  can  only  sdect  from  the  objects  which 
spontaneously  present  themselves  to  the  consciousness,  those  which  it 
desires  to  retain  and  employ;  and  has  no  direct  power  of  bringing  before 
the  mind  any  object  not  actually  present  to  it.  Hence  it  is,  that,  whilst 
we  have  an  almost  unlimited  power  of  turning  to  the  best  account  the 
endowments  we  possess,  by  strengthening  our  intellectual  powers,  expand- 
ing our  higher  emotional  tendencies,  and  bringing  the  lower  under  whole- 
some restraint,  we  cannot,  by  any  effort  of  the  Will,  introduce  'new  elements 
into  our  psychical  nature.  No  one,  for  example,  has  ever  acquired  the 
creative  power  of  genius,  or  made  himsdf  a  great  artist  or  a  great  poet, 
or  gained  by  practice  that  peculiar  insight  which  characterizes  the  original 
discoverer;  for  these  gifts  are  mental  instincts  or  intuitions,  which  may  be 
developed  and  strengthened  by  due  cultivation,  but  which  can  never,  be 
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generated  de  novo;  though  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  gift  lie9 
dormant,  until  some  appropriate  impression  excites  it  to  activity. 

It  will  be  obvious^  that  the  yiew  here  taken  does  not  in  the  least 
militate  agidnst  the  idea,  that  Mind  may  have  an  existence  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  material  substratum  through  which  it  operates ;  since  all 
that  we  contend  for  is,  that  the  connexion  between  Mental  Agency  and 
Nervous  Force  is  such,  as  to  give  them  that  kind  of  determinate  action 
on  one  another,  which  we  have  seen  to  exist  between  the  Nervous  Force 
and  the  various  agencies  to  which,  as  formerly  shown  (vol.  i.  p.  233),  it  is 
so  closely  related.  And  although,  in  so  far  as  the  automatic  action  of 
Mind  is  alone  concerned,  it  might  be  difficult  to  show  that  there  is  any 
positive  evidence  of  its  essential  independence  of  the  material  substratum 
through  which  it  is  here  manifested,  yet  we  do  seem  to  have  such  evidence 
in  the  wonderful  power  which  the  WUl  has,  of  placing  itself  in  opposition  to 
the  automatic  tendencies,  and  of  subjugating  them  to  its  domination, — ele- 
vating the  individual,  in  proportion  as  he  has  acquired  such  self-command, 
to  the  condition  of  a  free  agent.  And,  truly,  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
Power,  which  is  capable  of  dominating  over  the  very  highest  of  those 
operations  that  we  find  reason  to  connect  with  corporeal  states,  we  find  a 
better  evidence  than  we  seem  to  gain  from  the  study  of  any  other  part  of  our 
psychical  nature,  that  there  is  an  entity,  wherein  Man's  nobility  essentially 
consists,  which  does  not  depend  for  its  existence  on  any  play  of  physical 
or  vital  forces,  but  makes  these  subservient  to  its  determinations. 

This  sketch  of  our  views  will  be  scarcely  complete,  unless  we  extend 
their  application  from  the  constitution  of  our  own  minds,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  our  bodily  organism,  to  the  notion  which  we  form  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  Deity  to  that  universe  which  is  one  of  the 
modes  wherein  he  reveals  to  us  His  presence.  And  we  advert  tio  this 
subject,  not  merely  because  we  wish  to  show  that  the  doctrine  we  have 
propounded  is  strictly  conformable  to  the  highest  teachings  of  religion, 
but  because  we  believe  that  it  affords  the  solution  to  difficulties  which  have 
perplexed  many  deep-thinking  men,  and  which  have  especially  tended  to 
keep  science  and  religion  apart  from  one  another,  rendering  the  physical 
philosopher  either  an  avowed  sceptic  or  a  mere  sfieculative  religionist,  and 
inspiring  the  religionist  with  a  bigot<ed  horror  of  science. 

The  conception  formed  by  each  individual  of  the  Divine  Nature,  depends 
in  great  degree  upon  his  own  habits  of  thought;  but  there  are  two  extremes^ 
towards  one  or  other  of  which  most  of  the  current  notions  on  this  subject 
may  be  said  to  tend,  and  between  which  they  seem  to  have  oscillated  in  all 
periods  of  the  history  of  Monotheism; — these  are,  Pantheism  and  Anthro- 
pomorphism. 

Towards  the  Pantheistic  aspect  of  Deity,  we  are  especially  led  by  the 
philosophic  contemplation  of  His  agency  in  external  Nature;  for  in  propor- 
tion as  we  fix  our  attention  exclusively  upon  the  "  laws "  which  express 
the  orderly  sequence  of  its  phenomena,  and  upon  the  "forces"  whose 
agency  we  recognise  as  their  immediate  causes,  do  we  come  to  think  of 
the  Divine  Being  as  the  mere  First  Principle  of  the  Universe,  an  all-com- 
prehensive "  Law,"  to  wliich  all  other  laws  are  subordinate ;  that  most 
general  "  Cause,"  of  which  all  the  physical  forces  are  but  manifestations. 
This  conception  embodies  a  great  truth,  and  a  fundamental  error.     Its 
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truth  18,  the  recognition  of  the  umversal  and  all-controlling  agency  of  the 
Deitj^  and  of  His  presence  in  Creation,  rather  than  on  the  outside  of  it. 
Its  error  lies  in  the  absence  of  any  distinct  recognition  of  that  eonteitms 
volitional  agency,  which  is  the  essential  attribute  of  Personality;  for  with- 
out this,  the  universe  is  nothing  else  than  a  great  self-acting  machine;  its 
laws  are  but  the  expressions  of  ''surd  necessity;**  and  all  the  higher 
tendencies  and  aspirations  of  the  Human  Soul  are  but  a  ''mockery,  a  delu- 
sion, and  a  snare.** 

The  ArUhropofncrphic  conception  of  Deity,  on  the  other  hand,  arises 
from  the  too  exclusive  contemplation  of  our  own  nature  as  the  type  of  the 
Divine ;  and  although,  in  the  highest  form  in  which  it  may  be  held,  it 
represents  the  Deity  as  a  being  in  whom  all  the  noblest  attributes  of  man's 
spiritual  essence  are  expanded  to  infinity,  yet  it  is  practically  limited  and 
degraded  by  the  impossibility  of  ftiUy  realizing  such  an  existence  to  our 
minds ;  the  failings  and  imperfections  incident  to  our  human  nature  being 
attributed  to  the  Divine,  in  proportion  as  the  low  standafd  of  intellertuai 
and  moral  development  in  each  individual  keeps  down  his  idea  of  possible 
excellence.  Even  the  lowest  form  of  any  such  conception,  however,  em- 
bodies (like  the  Pantheistic)  a  great  truth,  though  mingled  with  a  large 
amount  of  error.  It  represents  the  Deity  as  a  person;  that  is,  as  having 
that  intelligent  volition  which  we  recognise  in  ourselves  as  tiie  soarce  of 
the  power  we  determinately  exert,  through  our  bodily  organism,  upon  the 
world  around;  and  it  invests  him,  also,  with  those  moral  attributes  which 
place  him  in  sympathetic  relation  with  his  sentient  creatures.  But  IhJs 
conception  is  erroneous,  in  so  far  as  it  represents  the  Divine  Nature  as 
restrained  in  its  operations  by  any  of  these  limitations  which  are  inherent 
in  the  very  constitution  of  Man ;  and  in  particular,  because  it  leads  those 
who  accept  it  to  think  of  the  Creator  as  "  a  remote  and  retired  mechanician, 
inspecting  from  without  the  engine  of  creation  to  see  how  it  performs," 
and  as  either  leaving  it  entirely  to  itself  when  once  it  has  been  brought 
into  full  activity,  or  as  only  interfering  at  intervals,  to  change  tlie  mode 
of  its  operation. 

Now,  the  truths  which  these  views  separately  contain,  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  each  other;  and  the  very  act  of  bringing  them  into  combina- 
tion effects  the  elimination  of  the  errors  with  which  they  were  previously 
associated.  For  the  idea  of  the  universal  and  all-controlling  agency  of  the 
Deity,  and  of  his  immediate  presence  throughout  creation,  is  not  found  to 
be  in  the  least  degree  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  his  personality,  when 
that  idea  is  detached  from  the  limitations  which  cling  to  it  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  not  expanded  their  anthropomorpUc  conception  by  the 
scientific  contemplation  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  have  once 
arrived  at  that  conception  of  Force  a?  an  expression  of  WUl,  which  we 
derive  from  our  own  experience  of  its  production,  the  universal  and  con- 
stantly-sustaining agency  of  the  Deity  is  recognised  in  every  phenomenon 
of  the  external  universe;  and  we  are  thus  led  to  feel  that  in  the  Material 
Creation  itself,  we  have  the  same  distinct  evidence  of  His  personal  existence 
and  ceaseless  activity,  as  we  have  of  the  agency  of  intelligent  minds  in  the 
artistic  creations  of  genius,  or  in  the  elaborate  contrivances  of  medbanical 
skill,  or  in  those  written  records  of  thought  which  arouse  our  own  psyducal 
nature  into  kindred  activity. 
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PAET  SECOND. 

90tbl(ograp|^(cal  iBtotttts. 


Abt.  I. — Insanity;  its  Causes,  Prevention,  and  Cwre;  induding  Apoplexy, 
Epilepsy,  and  Ccmgestion  of  the  Brain.  By  Joseph  Williams,  M.D. 
Second  Edition.     8vo.     1852. 

Db.  Williams  wrote,  in  1848,  a  prize  essay,  on  *  The  Use  of  Narcotics 
and  otber  remedial  agents  calculated  to  produce  Sleep  in  the  Treat* 
ment  of  Insanity.'  He  has  recently  enlarged  this  essay  into  a  goodly 
volume,  containing  upwards  of  three  hundred  pages ;  the  original  grain  of 
wheat  contained  therein  (if  it  did  contain  a  grain)  heing  increased  by  nearly 
a  bushel  of  chaff.  To  call  this  l)ook  a  second  edition  of  the  prize  essay,  is 
simply  an  absurdity;  it  is  what  its  name  denotes,  and  not  a  treatise  on  the 
use  of  hypnotics  in  mental  diseases. — The  qnrit  in  which  this  book  id 
written  may  be  gathered  from  the  following : 

"  Disease  of  the  mind  is  complicated,  and  the  persons  who  have  specially  under- 
taken to  cure  that  disease  have,  at  present,  individuallj  done  yery  little  in  the  way 
of  suggesting  either  therapeutical,  moral,  or  general  means  for  alleyiating  or  ooriiig 
such  an  afflictive  disorder,  and  this,  too,  with  ample  means  of  investigation  before 
them.;  the  desire  has  always  been  to  keep  the  system,  or  plan  of  treatment,  *  close.* 
Even  to  this  day  their  practice  is  often  secret — empirical."  (p.  117.) 

This  oomprehensiye  slandex  must  surely  have  been  penned  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  psychiatric  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  yet  the 
ignorance  thus  implied  is  almost  as  incredible  as  the  hypothesis  of  wilful 
falsehood.  A  writer  who  assumes  to  be  so  sweeping  a  judge,  and  so 
luminous  an  author,  must  at  least  have  heard  of  such  "  persons"  as  Pinel, 
Esquirol,  Hashun,  Heinroth,  Willis,  Guislain,  Seymour,  Prichard,  Burrowes, 
Thumam,  Jacobi,  Engelken,  Leuret,  Conolly,  Morison,  not  to  menUon 
many  other  names  less  familiar  to  English  literob^re?  If  so,  then  are 
these  the  "  persons''  referred  to,  who,  with  ample  means  of  investigation, 
have  done  so  very  little  in  "  the  way  of  suggestiDg"  moral  or  therapeutical 
treatment  of  the  insane  ? 

Such  a  statement  indicates  very  lax  habits  of  writing  and  thinking,  and 
throws  a  doubt  upon  every  page  of  the  book.  Nor  is  this  doubt  uncorro- 
borated by  facts.  Thus  the  modern  treatment  with  morphia  is  likened  to 
the  ancient  treatment  with  hellebore — the  latter  a  drastic  purgative,  and 
used  as  such  by  tlie  Greeks  and  Arabs.  Again,  Dr.  Williams  has  caught 
at  the  modern  doctrine  which  traces  a  close  connexion  between  cerebral 
disease  and  imperfect  renal  action,  especiaUy  as  manifested  in  albuminuria. 
He  evidently  has  not  the  most  remote  comprehension  of  the  theory;  but 
he  must  needs  take  some  notice  of  it;  and  he  does  it  thus: 
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*'  It  is  here  woitb j  of  inqairy,  how  does  the  albumen  act  upon  the  brain  F  Does 
it,  under  snch  eircumstances,  exist  more  hxfd'j  in  the  biooo  F  and  if  ao,  is  it  its 
tenacity,  or  gununy  or  elutinous  characteristic,  which  causes  obstmctioa  and  con- 
^c^tiouy  and  subsequently  inflammation  ?  We  all  know  the  effect  of  injecting  gam 
lato  the  arteries  and  veins ;  it  causes  inflammation,  and  in  this  way  pneomonia  may 
be  artificially  induced."  (p.  209.) 

After  thisy  scientific  criticbm  is  umieoessary. 


Art.  II.— 1 .  The  Natural  History  of  the  VarieHes  of  Mem.  Bj  Bobcbt 
Gordon  Latham,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  <kc  &c. — Lomion,  1850.  8vo, 
pp.  574. 

2.  Man  and  His  Migrations,     By  R.  Q.  Latham,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c — 

London,  185L     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  250. 

3.  The  Ethndogy  of  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies.  Bj  K  GL 
Latham,  M.D.,  F.KS.,  &c— London,  1851.     Foap.  8¥o,  pp.  264. 

4.  The  Ethnology  of  Europe,  By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ac — 
Londmiy  1852.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  256. 

5.  TJie  EQmdogy  qf  the  British  Islands,  By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  &Q,— London,  1852.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  260. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  Dr.  Latham  for  not  having  earlier  noticed  the  first 
of  the  works  on  the  above  list,  which  well  deserves  the  respect  of  a  carefol 
and  discriminating  review ;  and  we  regret  on  many  accounts,  tiiat  curcam- 
stances  have  prevented  us  from  fulfilling  our  intention  of  resuming  those 
Ethnological  discussions,  on  which  the  admirable  works  of  Dr.  Prichiird  hftd 
formerly  led  us  to  enter.  Among  British  Ethnologists,  there  are  none  who 
have  advanced  higher  claims  than  Dr.  Latham  to  be  regarded  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  that  distinguished  man ;  but  his  claims  are  of  a  very  diflerent 
kind.  Of  Dr.  Prichard  it  was  well  said,  that  he  was  a  physiologist  among 
physiologists,  and  a  scholar  among  scholars ;  so  eminent  was  he  in  both 
these  departments  of  Ethnological  inquiry.  Dr.  Latham  has  not  given  us 
much  ground  for  judging  of  his  physiological  attainments ;  and  we  miss  in 
his  writings  that  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  whole  series  of  questions 
involved  in  this  intricate  study,  which  was  the  distinctive  feature  ^f 
Dr.  Prichard's  treatment  of  it.  But  his  forte  evidently  lies  in  philological 
and  historical  analysis ;  he  is  a  zealous  collector  of  linguistic  materials,  and 
shows  great  acuteness  in  the  use  which  he  makes  of  them.  As  we 
do  not  pretend,  however,  to  any  profound  philological  lore,  we  shall  not 
venture  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  many  novel  views  which  our  author 
has  based  upon  the  results  of  his  researches ;  but  must  leave  it  to  others 
more  competent  than  we  can  pretend  to  be,  to  decide  upon  their  value. 
We  shall  note,  however,  a  few  of  the  points  in  Dr.  Latham's  general 
treatise,  which  strike  us  as  being  of  most  interest. 

Although  he  does  not  enter  into  any  systematic  discussion  of  the  question, 
it  is  obvious  that  he  is  a  firm  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  the  specific  unity 
of  the  Human  Races ;  and  this  in  the  sense  not  only  of  conformity  to  a 
common  type,  but  of  descent  from  the  same  parentage.  He  considers 
them  all  as  capable  of  being  grouped  under  three  primary  varieties-^ 
namely,  the  MongoHdm,  the  AtlarUidce,  and  the  Japettdce;  and  there  aie 
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several  points  of  great  interest  in  his  distribntion  of  these.  His  term 
Mangciidas  is  far  more  comprehensiye  than  the  Mongolian  Baceof  Blumen*- 
bach;  for  it  includes  the  Malayan* and  American  with  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  true  Asiatic  races,  excluding  the  Semitic  or  those  of  the  Syro-Arabian 
group.  That  the  American  and  Malay,  or  Polynesian  races,  were  originally 
Mongolian,  had  been  surmised  by  many  previous  Ethnologists;  and 
Dr.  Latham  adds  no  additional  evidence  of  importance  to  that  which  had 
been  previously  adduced.  It  had  been  generally  considered,  however, 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  population  of  India  and  Persia  belongs  to  the 
Japetic,  or  Indo-Germanic  race,  of  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  European 
nations  whose  languages  have  a  Sanskritic  basis,  were  supposed  to  be  an 
offset.  Dr.  Pricbard,  we  know,  had  obviously  leaned  in  his  later  years  to 
the  opinion,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  of  the  Indian  Pen- 
insula, belonging  to  what  are  termed  the  *'  hill-tribes,*'  are  not  of  the  same 
stock  with  the  true  Hindoos,  but  were  aborigines  who  had  previously  occupied 
the  country,  having  migrated  thither  from  the  Mongolian  area  previously 
to  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Indo-Germanic  race;  and  the 
inquiries  of  General  Briggs  regarding  these  mysterious  tribes,  and  of 
Mr.  Hodgson  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  sub-Himalayan  countries,  tended  to 
confirm  and  extend  this  view.  But  it  is  now  asserted  by  Dr.  Latham, 
that  the  same  is  true  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  proper  Hindoo  popula- 
tion, who  have  been  usually  considered  to  be  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
people  whose  original  language  was  the  Sanskrit;  and  not  only  of  them^ 
but  of  their  Persian  neighbours,  whose  ancestors  were  supposed  to  have 
apoken  the  Zend,  a  dialect  kindred  to  Sanskrit ;  so  that,  as  he  himself 
says  (p.  546),  *'  the  nation  that  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  Asiatic  and 
Indo-Germanic,  remains  to  be  discovered,**  there  being,  in  his  opinion,  few 
or  no  descendants,  in  Asia,  of  the  people  whose  vernacular  was  the  Sanskrit 
group  of  languages.  He  does  not  fully  enter  upon  the  discussion,  however, 
in  any  of  the  treatises  before  us;  and  leaves  us  very  much  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  evidence  on  which  he  ventures  to  base  a  position  so  strongly 
opposed  to  the  opinions  of  almost  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporarieSk 
— It  is  curious  to  find  the  Georgians  and  Circassians,  who  have  been  con^ 
sidered  as  the  typical  members  of  the  Caiic€uian  group,  ever  since  Blumen- 
bach  figured  the  skull  of  a  Georgian  female  as  the  most  perfect  in  his 
collection y  now  ranked  as  members  of  the  Mongolian  stock;  yet  such  there 
is  little  doubt,  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  language,  that  they  are  rightly 
to  be  considered.  To  this  conclusion,  also,  Dr.  Prichiurd  had  approximated, 
though  the  linguistic  evidence  in  his  jiossession  was  not  sufficient  to  justify 
him  in  positively  affirming  it. 

Under  the  general  term  AUarUidcB,  our  author  associates  the  African 
nations  with  the  Syro- Arabian,  or  Semitic  group ;  considering  that  the  time 
is  now  come,  in  which  an  affinity,  long  suspected,  may  be  considered  as 
firmly  established.  The  gradual  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is 
marked,  both  as  regards  language  and  physical  characters,  in  the  inliabi- 
tants  of  the  Nile  Valley ;  but  even  among  the  negroes  of  the  Great 
Desert  and  of  the  Guinea  Coast,  there  are  numerous  traces  of  community 
of  origin  with  the  Semitic  races,  both  in  the  roots  and  structure  of  their 
languages,  and  in  peculiar  manners  and  customs.  To  this  conclusion,  alsoy 
we  know  that  Dr.  Pricbard  had  been  for  several  years  approximating^  it 
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having  been  expressed  by  him  conyersationally  to  ourselvea,  in  a 
far  more  confident  than  that  in  which  he  would  have  felt  jua^ed,  wililiovt 
further  evidence^  in  placing  before  the  public;  and  we  took  an  oppartmuty 
of  bringing  it  before  our  readers  previously  to  the  publication  oi  Dr. 
Latham*s  treatise.  (See  vol.  v.  p.  99.) 

With  respect  to  the  JapeUcla,  or  Indo-Qermanic  nations,  whose  present 
distribution  is  considered  by  Dr.  Tiatham  to  be  limited  to  Europe,  we  need 
only  remark,  that  Dr.  Latham  limits  the  (supposed)  original  Cdtic  (or,  as 
he  spells  it,  Keltic)  area,  and  extends  the  Slavonian,  in  a  way  which  is 
opposed  to  the  conclusions  of  most  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him. 

The  foregoing  classificaUon  Dr.  Latham  states  to  be  the  c^i^end  of  his 
work ;  and  to  the  establishment  of  its  correctness,  the  principal  part  of  his 
pages  is  devoted.  Hence  this  treatise  can  only  be  fully  understood  by 
those  who  are  sufficiently  versed  in  Ethnolo^cal  science,  to  distingniah 
what  is  new  in  Dr.  Latham*s  scheme,  and  to  appreciate  the  evidence  he 
adduces  in  its  support.  For  ourselves,  we  must  honestly  say  that  we  have 
found  it  most  terribly  hard  reading,  and  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  any 
one  who  may  come  fresh  to  the  subject,  can  derive  any  general  idea  of  it 
from  this  treatise,  so  fragmentary  is  its  composition,  so  unequally  is  tlie 
space  devoted  to  the  several  topics  proportioned  to  their  respective 
importance.  The  result  of  an  elaborate  investigation  is  sometimes  oom- 
pressed  into  a  line  or  two,  without  the  least  idea  being  afforded  of  the  data 
whereon  the  decision  is  based ;  whilst  in  other  instances,  many  pagea  are 
bestowed  upon  the  elucidation  of  a  comparatively  trivial  matter,  whidi 
would  have  been  much  more  appropriately  consideml  elsewhere.  Whilst, 
then,  we  strongly  urge  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Latham*s  work  upon  all  such  as 
desire  to  master  the  present  bearings  of  the  subject,  and  to  acquire  an  idea 
of  the  new  and  important  materials  which  have  been  brought  to  light  since 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Frichard's  Treatises,— we  cannot  but  consider  that 
the  latter  still  afford  to  the  student  the  best  introduction  to  Ethnology,  and 
the  fairest  example  of  the  right  mode  of  pursuing  it. 

The  subjects  of  Dr.  Latham*s  four  smaller  treatises  will  be  sufficiently 
indicated  by  their  titles;  and  of  the  mode  in  which  these  subjects  are 
treated,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state,  that  they  present  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  larger  volume  ;  this  being  especially  the  case  with  the 
two  later  members  of  the  series.  To  those  who  know  Dr.  Latham's  attain- 
ments, we  need  not  say  that  they  are  richly  stored  with  various  learning ; 
and  we  can  especially  reconmiend  the  two  volumes  on  tlie  British  I^ands 
and  on  the  British  Colonies,  as  supplying  information  of  the  greatest  inte- 
rest to  every  one  who  has  any  curiosity  about  his  own  ancestry,  or  about 
the  various  tribes  to  which,  in  various  ways,  he  stands  in  relation. 


Abt.  III. — Medical  Jurisprudence,  By  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  P.RS., 
Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Chemistry  in  Guy's  Hospital, 
&c.  &c.     Fourth  Edition. — London,  1852.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  826. 

So  well  is  this  work  known  to  the  members  both  of  the  medical  and  legal 
professions,  and  so  highly  is  it  appreciated  by  them,  that  it  cannot  be 
necessary  for  us  to  say  a  word  in  its  commendation; — its  having. ahready 
reached  a  fourth  edition  being  the  best  possible  testimony  in  its  fiavon& 
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The  author  has  obviously  subjected  the  entire  work  to  a  very  careful 
revision.  We  find  scattered  through  it  numerous  additions  and  alterations, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  importance ;  and  reference  is  made  to  a  large 
number  of  cases  which  have  occurred  since  the  date'of  the  last  publication. 
To  several  of  these  changes,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  in  the 
preface ;  but  it  would  answer  no  important  purpose  for  us  to  transcribe 
the  enumeration. — One  rather  singrular  addition  we  must  notice,  however ; 
namely,  a  Glossary,  containing  an  explanation  of  medical  terms,  for  the 
use  of  "  those  members  of  the  bar  who  make  the  book  a  kind  of  circuit 
companion."  We  cannot  think  that  the  brief  explanations  here  given  are 
likely  to  be  of  any  great  service.  In  fact,  we  fear  that,  in  many  instances, 
they  will  lead  to  misapprehensions,  of  which  Dr.  Taylor  will  be  quoted  as 
an  authority;  "Colic,**  for  example,  being  defined  to  be  "a  disease  attended 
with  severe  pain,  chiefly  referred  to  the  colon.''  We  could  mention  a 
number  of  terms  of  the  first  importance  in  the  description  of  post-mortem 
appearances,  the  results  of  injuries,  &c,,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in 
this  glossary;  e.g,  'inflammation,*  'ulceration,*  'suppuration,'  'gangrene,* 
'  sloughing,'  &c.  Surely  it  is  of  tar  more  consequence  that  a  lawyer  should 
be  able  to  attach  definite  meanings  to  these  terms,  than  to  '  crjrpsorchides* 
or '  monorchides,*  '  carcinoma*  or '  schirrus.'  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
give  any  clear  idea  to  the  uninitiated,  of  the  essentia  nature  of  pathological 
changes;  and  we  fancy  that  Dr.  Taylor  may  have  given  up  the  attempt  in 
despair.  But  still  this  objection  applies  to  the  whole  idea  of  his  glossary ; 
and  we  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  not  encouraged  his  legal 
friends  in  the  belief  that,  on  the  strength  of  such  a  contrivance,  they  are 
qualified  to  discuss  questions  of  a  purely  professional  nature  with  medical 
witnesses. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Taylor  contemplates  the  speedy  publication 
of  a  larger  treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  which  w&l  embrace  some 
subjects  of  great  interest  that  have  been  hitherto  excluded  by  want  of 
room,  and  many  facts  and  cases  that  are  only  briefly  referred  to  in  the 
present  work.  Among  these  new  subjects  are,  the  various  modes  of  death, 
sudden  death,  the  changes  which  the  dead  body  undergoes,  and  the  exa- 
mination of  the  body,  or  its  fragmentary  remains ;  topics  whose  omission 
in  the  manual  before  us  we  have  always  greatly  r^retted. 


Abt.  IV, — The  Frescriber's  Complete  Haofidbo^  By  M.  Trousskau,  Vto- 
fessor  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Paris,  and  M.  Reveil.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  Bi&kbeck  Nevin8,M.D. — London,  1852.  12mo,  pp.  499. 
The  name  given  to  this  little  book  would  naturally  lead  us  to  expect  to 
find  it  a  work  suited  for  the  medical  practitioner,  when  in  doubt  as  to  the 
strength,  dose,  ka.,  of  any  preparation  he  might  be  desirous  of  prescribing, 
containing  also  a  short  account  of  the  nature  of  the  difierent  drugs  which 
are  more  commonly  employed,  and  of  their  officinal  preparations.  If, 
however,  any  British  practitioner  purchase  the  present  book  with  such 
expectation,  he  will  be  much  disappointed;  for,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
title-page,  it  is  only  a  translation  of  a  French  work,  compiled  by  M.Trousseau 
(joint  author  with  M.  Pidoux,  of  the  Traite  de  Thhapeutiqtie  et  de  Jfatiere 
Medicale)  and  M.  Eeveil;  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  J.  Birkbeck 
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NeviiH.  We  have  iio  fault  to  find  either  with  the  worit  or  with  the 
Ifttion;  we  only  much  question  its  valne  to  the  British  practitioner  or 
student  of  medicine,  and  consider  that  many  other  continental  works,  on 
the  same  subject,  might  have  been  selected  for  translation  with  greater 
advantage. 

The  contents  of  the  Handbook  are  as  follow: 

1.  A  classification  of  the  substances  used  in  medicine,  derived  from  the 
vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms;  giving,  in  a  table,  the  French 
and  English  common  names,  the  Latin  names,  parts  employed,  forms  of 
administration,  doses,  and  therapeutic  actions,  with  short  observadons  on 
the  nature  and  composition  of  the  drugs,  &c 

2.  A  section  on  the  art  of  prescribing;  containing  a  brief  account  of  the 
mode  of  action  of  medicines,  methods  of  applying  them,  circumatanoes 
influencing  their  action,  and  a  table  of  incompatibles. 

3.  A  short  sketch  of  Pharmacy. 

4.  A  chapter  on  Magistral  Prescriptions. 

5.  Outlines  of  Toxicology. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  many  very  useful  facts  are  to  be  found 
under  the  various  divisions  above  enumerated;  but  most  of  any  value  are 
contained  in  almost  all  our  standard  works  on  Materia  Medica  and  Toxi< 
oology;  and,  as  we  have  before  said,  we  think  that  the  book  is  more  adapted 
to  the  French  than  the  English  student,  and  we  question  if  it  is  likely 
to  gain  much  popularity  in  this  country.  Those  who  are  most  likely  to  benefit 
by  it,  are  such  as  are  able  to  draw  suggestions  from  the  modes  of  practice 
of  our  Gallic  neighbours,  for  the  improvement  or  extension  of  .their  own. 


Art.  V. — Life  of  Dr,  John  Beid,  late  Chamloe  Professor  of  Anaiom^ 
and  Medicine  in  tke  University  of  St,  Andrews.  By  Gkorqe  Wilsok, 
M.D.,  author  of  the '  Life  and  Works  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish.' — 
Edinburgh,  1852.     Foolscap  8vo,  pp.  316. 

That  Dr.  John  Reid's  life  was  one  which  well  deserved  to  be  written,  as 
amply  fraught  with  most  important  lessons,  we  need  scarcely  tell  those  who 
have  read  our  review  of  his  scientific  labours  (vol.  ill.  p.  318),  and  the 
brief  obituary  notice  (vol.  iv.  p.  577)  which  too  soon  followed  it.  And 
although  we  could  have  wished  that  the  task  had  been  performed  by  some 
friend  who  knew  him  in  the  most  active  period  of  his  life,  as  well  as  ia 
those  later  days  when  death  had  already  set  its  seal  upon  his  brow,  yet  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  one  who  could  have  more  truly  appreciated 
his  worth  than  Dr.  G.  Wilson  has  done,  or  who  could  have  more  faithfully 
delineated  the  great  change  which  took  place  in  his  religious  state,  after 
he  was  first  led  seriously  to  reflect  upon  the  probably  fatal  issue  of  hia 
disease.  This  change  appears  to  have  specially  dated  from  the  solitary 
wanderings  among  the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  alluded  to  in  the  letter 
of  which  we  formerly  gave  an  extract.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
period  which  he  spent  there,  we  find  him  writing  of  his  gloomy  prospects 
with  that  mere  stoical  courage,  which  his  vigorous  nature  was  well  fitted  to 
manifest.  **  I  often  fear  the  worst ;  but  if  it  should  turn  out  so,  I  must 
submit  quietly  to  my  fate,  as  many  a  better  man  has  done  before  me^** 
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Bat  soon  he  seems  to  have  felt  how  insufficient  was  this  to  sustain  him 
through  the  period  of  trial  and  agony  which  he  was  compelled  to  antici- 
pate, and  how  poor  was  the  prospect  for  him  if  he  could  not  direct  his 
thoughts  with  hope  to  a  future  world ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  begin  to 
look  upon  time,  and  its  pleasures  and  rewards,  as  valueless  in  comparison 
with  eternity,  than  he  gave  up  his  whole  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  his 
great  change,  and  never  afterwards  withdrew  his  attention  from  it,  even 
when  the  favourable  result  of  the  first  operation  held  out  the  prospect 
of  prolonged  life  and  restored  health.  All  the  details  which  Dr.  Q. 
Wilson  has  given  of  the  state  of  his  mind  between  this  period  and  the 
final  close,  partly  derived  from  his  own  letters,  and  partly  from  the  state- 
ments of  those  who  were  most  constantly  with  him,  are  full  of  interest  j 
and  not  least  do  we  prize  those  which  show  how  strong  his  sympathies  still 
were  with  all  whom  he  had  previously  loved,  and  how  much  of  his  in- 
terest still  remained  in  those  pursuits  which  had  formed  the  great  objects 
of  his  life. 

The  fault  of  biographies  of  this  kind,  executed  by  those  who  have  only 
known  the  later  phase  of  the  lives  of  the  subjects  of  them,  is  usually,  that 
they  make  too  great  a  difference  between  the  state  of  mind  after  what  is 
commonly  termed  ''  conversion,"  and  that  which  has  been  previoudy  the 
habitual  condition  of  the  individuals;  the  latter  being  unduly  depressed, 
in  order  to  give  the  desired  exaltation  to  the  former.  From  this  fault  we 
do  not  think  that  the  present  memoir  is  altogether  free;  and  we  speak  not 
merely  from  our  own  kuowledge,  but  from  that  of  other  old  and  intimate 
friends  of  Dr.  Reid's,  when  we  say  that  the  essentials  of  his  character 
underwent  no  change,  but  that  parts  of  his  nature  which  had  been  pre- 
viously dormant  were  called  into  activity  by  the  strong  excitement  of 
circumstances,  and  a  new  direction  was  thus  given  to  his  thoughts.  The 
John  Reid  of  October,  1848,  was  to  his  friends  in  London  the  John  Reid 
of  years  gone  by,  with  a  mind  chastened  and  heaven-directed  by  the  trial 
through  which  he  had  passed,  and  by  the  consciousness  of  that  which 
might  yet  be  in  store  for  him,  but  with  as  thorough  an  enjoyment  of 
social  intercourse,  and  as  keen  a  relish  for  scientific  inquiry,  as  he  had 
ever  displayed. 

There  are  one  or  two  blemishes  in  this  memoir,  which  we  would  gladly 
see  removed.  Dr.  Wilson  quotes  (p.  237)  a  reference  which  Dr.  Reid 
more  than  once  made  to  the  fact,  that  the  seat  of  his  sufferings  was  in  the 
same  nerves  on  which  he  had  made  so  many  experiments,  as  if  they  were 
AJiidgfneTU  on  him  for  the  sufferings  which  he  had  infiit^ted  on  animals: 
he  qualifies  this  expression,  however,  by  saying  that  Dr.  Reid  adverted  to 
it,  not  as  an  avenging  retributive  judgment,  but  as  a  kind  and  merciful 
one.  Now,  the  term  judgment,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  actually 
employed  by  Dr.  Reid,  has  a  certain  theological  meaning,  which  (in  such  a 
oonnezion  as  this)  means /mnuAsMnl.  And  we  feel  called  upon  to  protest 
most  strongly  against  the  doctrine^  that  well-devised  and  oarefuUy-oon. 
ducted  experiments,  such  as  Dr.  Reid's,  can  be  regarded  aa  sinful  by  Him 
who  gave  man  the  capacity  to  investigate  the  truths  of  Phyaiology,  and  to 
apply  them  to  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering.  Dr.  Q.  Wilson's  views 
on  this  point  seem  to  coinoide  completely  with  our  own ;  aud  we  therefor^ 
regret  that  be  ahould  have  admitted  into  his  pages  aaything  that  could 
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give  an  err9ixeoti8  idea  of  Dr.  Ileid*s  later  feelings  on  this  subject,  wlueh 
remained,  we  feel  suye,  completely  unchanged. — We  doubt^  moreover,  as 
to  the  expediency  of  attempting  to  popularize  the  results  of  Dr.  R^d's 
researches^  which  were  of  a  kind  whose  merits  can  scarcelj  be  made  in- 
t^JJigible  to  the  uninitiated.  With  these  sU^^  exceptions,  however,  we 
can  most  heartily  commend  the  style  and  spirit  of  this  biography,  and  can 
strongly  urge  the  perusal  of  it  upon  our  readers. 


AuT.  VI. — An  Outline  of  UpMnan  Physiology ^  for  Ui£  Use  qf  Uye  CIdwae. 
By  Benjamin  Hobson,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.RC.S.,  Agent  of  the  London 
AOasionary  Society. — GaaUon^  1851, 

This  i&  certainly  the  most  curious  book  that  has  ever  been  forwarded  us 
for  review.  It  is  printed  entirely  in  Chinese  characters,  from  wooden 
blocks,  on  a  sort  of  India  paper.  But  under  this  strange  dress  we  meet 
with  a  great  many  old  friends,  in  the  shape  of  well-known  anatomical 
figures,  with  which  the  work  is  copiously  interspersed.  Not  being  our- 
selves versed  in  the  Chinese  language,  we  must  take  Dr.  Hobson's  own 
account  of  the  book,  which  he  states  to  be  "  an  humble  attempt  to  put 
the  interesting  and  well-established  truths  of  Human  Physiology  into 
Chinese,**  so  as  "to  form  a  popular  and  useful  compendium  for  Oiinese 
physicians  and  scholars,  who  have  often  expressed  an  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject** This  has  been  accomplished,  with  the  aid  of  an  intelligent  native, 
and  an  anatomical  model  from  Paris,  upon  which  he  was  first  instructed, 
and  then  caused  to  clothe  his  descriptions  ''  in  good  and  idiomatic  Chinese.^ 
But|  as  we  could  easily  anticipate,  "  there  has  been  much  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  fixing  upon  new  terms,  and  finding  suitable  words  for  un- 
named or  improperly  described  parts  of  the  human  body.**  Having,  on  a 
former  occasion,  expressed  our  cordial  concurrence  in  the  objects  of  the 
*'  Medical  Missions,**  with  which  Dr.  Hobson  is  in  connexion,  we  have  now 
only  to  express  our  continued  interest  in  his  undertaking,  and  our  hope 
that  it  may  meet  with  the  success  be  desires. 


Art.  YII. — The  SpiroTueter,  the  Stethoscope,  and  Soale-Bedanee  ;  their  U$e 
in  Discriminating  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  their  Value  in  Life-Offices; 
with  Remarks  on  the  Selection  of  Lives  for  Life  Assurance  Companies, 
By  John  Hutchinson,  M.D.,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for 
Consumption^  &e. — London,  1 852.     8vo,  pp.  79. 

The  valuable  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Hutchinson*s  method  of  measuring 
the  volume  of  air  that  can  be  expired  from  the  longs,  and  eomparing  ^tia 
with  the  height  and  weight  of  the  body,  are  now  so  well  known  to  tiM 
profesnon,  that  we  need  do  no  more  than  state  that  in  this  brochure  they 
are  put  forth  in  a  form  well  calculated  for  general  appIscalioD,  with  fiall 
directions  respeeting  the  construction  and  use  of  the  Spirometer.  Cer- 
tainly no  medical  referee  to  an  insurance  office  ought  to  be  without  one  of 
these  instruments;  which,  although  by  no  means  infidI3)le  in  its  iniUcft- 
tions,  will  often  afford  most  valuable  information. 
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Art.  Vin. — Disease  in  ChUdkood,  its  CoTnmon  Ccmses^  ixnd  JKrectums  for 
its  Practical  Management,  By  Bo^ert  EuJfl,  RL.S. — Londm^  1852. 
Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  288. 

This  little  work  is  designed,  to  use  the  author*8  own  words,  '^to  direct 
attention  to  the  existence  of  a  vast  amount  of  mortaKty  among  children 
and  the  young,  to  develop  some  of  its  more  eonxmon  causes,  and  to  afford 
such  instructions  as  may  serve  to  its  diminution  by  leading  to  a  right 
system  of  their  management  in  health  and  disease.*"  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  its  scope  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  Dr.  A.  Combe's 
admirable  little  work  on  the  '  Physiological  and  Moral  Management  of 
Infancy  ;*  the  chief  difference  being,  that  Mr.  Ellis  addresses  himself  more 
particularly  to  the  causes  of  the  high  rate  of  in&nt  mortality,  which  the 
registration  returns  continue  to  disclose,  and  aims  to  show  how  large 
a  part  of  this  mortality  is  preventible.  The  book  is  obviously  the  pro- 
duction of  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent  man,  who  has  a  strong  desire  to 
promote  the  wel&re  of  his  fellow-beings;  it  is  soundly  and  clearly 
expressed;  and  though  there  are  a  few  passages  which  we  cannot  but  con- 
sider irrelevant,  and  a  few  more  as  to  which  our  opinions  are  not  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  author,  yet  on  the  whole  we  can  strongly 
recommend  it  as  well  adapted  to  the  object  he  had  in  view  in  its  com- 
position. 


Art.  IX.  —  The  PhysidanfCs  H(Mday;  or,  A  Month  in  StoUzerland  in 
(he  Summer  of  1848.  By  John  Forbes,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  Physician  to 
Her  Majesty's  Household  With  a  Map  and  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition.— Xondbn,  1852.     Post  8vo,  pp.  350. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  see  how  beneficial  Dr.  Forbes's  '  Holiday' 
has  been,  not  merely  to  himself,  but  to  the  pubHc  at  large.  Nothing  can 
be  more  dissimilar  than  the  genial  record  of  his  person^  experiences  and 
the  dry  didactic  tone  of  the  ordinary  traveller's  '  Handbook;'  and  the  con- 
tinued demand  which  has  occasioned  the  call  for  this  new  ^and  cheaper) 
edition,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  truth  of  all  that  we  said  in  its  com- 
mendation when  it  first  came  under  our  notice. 


Absc  X^r^Tke  SympUms  wnd  TreaknmU  of  ike  Diseates  of  Pregnancy. 
By  WiuJAM  JoHif  Ahbbrsos,  F.B..C.&,  Distrioi  Aoooiiehettr  to 
St.  Mary's  Hospital.— Xonc^on,  1852.     12mo,  pp.  119. 

Thebb  are  doubtless  many  diaordevB  to  wbioh  Uie  pregnant  female  is 
especially  liable,  some  of  them  altogether  limited  to  her  peculiar  state,  which 
need  to  be  systematically  considered;  as  a  typical  example  of  these,  we 
.might  specify  the  obstinate  vomiting  wiiich  sonkctimes  proves  not  only 
most  distressing,  but  even  tnost  injurious^  or  even  fatal  But  there  are 
many  others,  such  as  hsemorrfaiige,  the  consideration  of  which  is  so  inti- 
-mateiy  linked-on  with  the  subject  of  parturition  in  genera],  that  we 
cannot  see  how  any  practical  benefit  can  arise- from  thus  isolating  them. 
Mr.  Anderson  8  treatise,  attempting  to  include  everything,  does  justice  to 
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nothing.  Instead  of  haying  the  completeness  which  might  be  anticipated 
in  a  monograph,  it  has  all  the  meagreness  of  a  chapter  in  a  systematic 
treatise  in  which  brevity  is  the  prime  object;  and  we  have  scarcely  met 
with  a  single  point  on  which  it  tells  the  well-informed  practitioner  any- 
thing that  he  does  not  already  know.  The  list  of  remedies  recommended 
for  obstinate  vomiting  shows  a  singular  infertility  in  resources;  and  the 
question  of  the  induction  of  prematare^  lubour  as  a  last  resource,  which  i? 
one  requiring  a  singular  degree  of  discrimination  and  foresight  (see  p.  550 
of  our  present  number),  is  dismissed  in  half-a-dozen  lines. 

We  cannot  compliment  Mr.  Anderson^  then,  either  on  his  choice  of  a 
subject,  or  on  his  treatment  of  it;  and  should  strongly  recommend  him  to 
find  something  better  worth  telling  the  profession,  before  he  again  makes 
his  appearance  as  an  author. 

Art.   XI.  —  Repori  of  the  CowmMdoners  of  Healthy  Ireland,  on  tka 
Epidemics  of  1846  to  1850.— 2>t*Wm,  1852.     (Parliamentary  Paper.) 

The  general  facts  contained  In  this  Report  must  be  sufficiently  familiar  to 
our  readers,  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  on  them ;  but  there  b 
one  statement  which  is  so  remarkable  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  citing 
it : — ^it  is  that  of  the  relation  between  scarcity  of  food  and  the  prevalence 
of  epidemic  fever.  Every  one  knows  that  whenever  there  is  a  famine, 
pestilence  might  be  expected  to  succeed  it;  but  so  dose  a  correspondence 
as  the  following  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  greatest  prevalence  of  disease  must  be  expected  after  the 
continuance  of  "  famine-prices"  for  some  time,  and  not  when  prices  are 
actuully  at  the  highest. 

AYtruge  price  Number  of  Patients 

of  Potatoes  admitted  into  tempo. 

per  cwt.  rary  Fever  HocpltalB. 

1845     2*.  2rf. 

1846     4  10 

1847     8    4     95,890 

1848     7    0     110,381 

1849     6  11     87.135 

1850     4>    4     39.056 

The  reduction  of  mortality  in  1850  is  greater  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  the  continuance  of  the  price  of  potatoes  at  twice  the  average 
of  1S45 ;  but  this  seems  accounted  for  by  the  cheapness  of  oatmeal  daring 
the  autumn  of  1649,  whidi  was  such  as  to  induce  many  who  had  previously 
fared  on  potatoes  only  to  employ  it  in  preference,  finding  that  at  twice  the 
price  it  gave  four  times  the  nutriment,  weight  for  weight. — ^We  trust  that 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  will  lead  to  the  increased  substitution  of 
cereals  for  the  potato^  as  the  staple  article  of  Irish  diet. 
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PART    THIED. 


ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

On  the  Secondaty  Defeneration  of  Particular  Fasciculi  qftke  Spinal  Cord, 
and  qf  their  Continuation  to  the  Brain,    By  Dr.  Ludwig  I*ukck. 

The  author  states  that  he  has  found  a  peculiar  pathological  alteratiou  in  the 
Spinal  Cord  subseqaent  to  disease  of  the  Brain,  which  consists  oi  a  deposit  of 
numerous  granular  cells  upon  the  side  of  the  spinal  marrow  opposite  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Drain  in  which  tne  disease  has  originated.  These  observations  were  nrst 
oommunicated  by  him  to  the  "  Society  of  Physicians  of  Vienna,"  in  the  year  1850. 

It  since  occurred  to  liim  that  this  fact  might  be  constant  in  regard  to  particular 
fasciculi  of  the  spinal  marrow,  in  which  there  might  be  an  alteratiou  of  tissue^ 
without  involving  the  entire  structure  of  the  cord.  Induced  bv  such  conclusions.  Dr. 
Turck  commenced  a  series  of  careful  examinations,  by  whicn  he  became  convinced 
that  particular  fasciculi  were  always  secondarily  diseased,  depending  upon  that 
point  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow  which  was  the  focus  of  morbid  action ;  such 
fasciculi  only  becoming  altered,  as  were  in  direct  connexion  with  these  diseased 
points ;  and  that  thus  information  was  attainable  relative  to  the  origin  and  office 
of  such  fasciculi. 

The  manner  of  procedure  was  as  follows :  After  the  spinal  nerves  had  bees^ 
exactly  counted,  to  establish  the  precise  portion  to  be  examined,  the  cord  was 
horizontally  divided  by  a  pair  of  sharp  soissors,  and  the  stump  obtained  in  this 
way  turned  upwards,  and  its  exact  contour,  as  well  as  that  of  the  grey  matter, 
delineated  with  precision.  Next,  from  a  very  small  portion  of  the  horizontal 
surface,  a  thin  lajer  of  medullary  matter  is  removed  by  a  pair  of  delicate  scissors 
curved  at  the  pomt ;  this  portion  of  the  surface  selected  for  examination  being 
marked  on  the  magnified  drawing,  previously  made,  of  the  entire  section.  The 
fraction  removed  is  then  subjected  to  the  most  accurate  microscopic  scrutiny,  and 
the  result  written  down  under  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  corresponding  with  a  letter 
assumed  to  distinguish  the  same  relative  point  on  the  previouslv  delineated  plan : 
this  was  continued  until  the  entire  surface  had  been  thoroughly  examined.  Dr. 
Turck  contends  that  the  formation  of  granular  cells  is  not  a  propagation  of  the 
abnormal  condition  from  the  point  of  disease,  but  the  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
function  in  fibres  which  no  louser  receive  those  impulses  requisite  to  continue: 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  and  as,  in  otoer  structures,  the  loss  of 
function  involves  a  degeneration  of  tissue,  the  fibres  of  nerves,  no  longer  conveying 
the  currents  of  nervous  excitation,  degenerate  in  obedience  to  a  universal  law. 
In  evidence  that  these  granular  cells  are  not  propagated  from  a  diseased  point, 
Dr.  Turck  has  never  observed  them  earlier  than  six  months  after  the  occurrence 
of  disease  in  the  nervous  centres,  and  then  not  in  a  decreasing  ratio  from  such 
a  point;  but  he  has  known  the  spinal  marrow  remain  in  apparently  perfect 
health,  while  the  walls  of  an  effusion  were  thickly  covered  bv  these  abnormal 
products ;  and  upon  their  subsequent  appearance  he  has  seen  tnem  select  certain 
poitions  of  the  spinal  cord,  as,  for  instance,  just  above  the  origin  of  the  plexus  of 
the  lower  extremities,  to  appear  in  much  greater  intensity  than  nearer  the  seat  of 
disease. 
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Paraplegia  offers  a  good  exainple  of  the  oonxse  of  this  degeneration  of  structure;, 
the  granu&r  cella  bein^  found,  in  such  cases,  in  large  noiubers  at  Uie  seat  of  iDJuir, 
from  whence  they  diiDUiish  rigidly,  till,  within  a  short  distance,  they  are  entirelj 
confined  to  the  exact  outline  of  individual  fasciculi,  in  which  they  mount  vpwards 
as  far  as  the  pons  Varolii.  These  were  in  no  instance  the  same  fascicnli  in  which 
a  deposit  was  found  secondary  to  disease  of  the  brain ;  the  latter  fasciculi  remaming 
in  paraplegia  entirelv  free,  from  the  circumstance  (deduced  from  these  obserrations) 
that  these  fasciculi,  having  a  difierent  office  to  fulfil,  only  sympathized  with  disease 
at  points  from  whence  they  derived  their  functional  power,  upon  the  occuiTence 
of  effusion  into  the  spinal  cohunn,  for  instance,  a  deposit  of  granular  cells  must, 
after  a  time,  ensue,  in  consequence  of  the  abrogation  of  function  of  the  various 
fasciculi  composii^  the  cord,  either  above  or  below  the  point  of  disease  regulated  by 
the  emplovmcnt  of  these  fasciculi;  thos^  devoted  to  the  conveyance  of  oentripeUl 
currents  degenerating  above  the  point  of  effusion,  and  those  used  for  oentrini|;al 
purposes  below, — ^the  fact  of  these  fasciculi  being  centripetal  or  centrifu^d,  being 
derived  by  a  posteriori  reasoning  from  the  observance  ot  constant  deposits  within 
their  walls. 

With  reference  to  a  veir  natural  conclusion  that  these  granular  cells  would  be 
produced  in  an  exuded  fluid,  observation  teaches  that  the  smaller  capillary  vessels 
of  a  part,  those  that  would  naturally  take  important  action  in  the  production  of 
such  a  pabulum,  are  comparativdy  free  from  the  presence  of  these  abnormal  ivo- 
ducts;  while  the  larger  vessels  have  granular  cells  congregated  around  their 
external  walls,  as  a  thread  is  converted  to  a  similar  purpose  when  suspended  in  a 
saline  solution,  and  becomes  a  fixed  point  for  crystalline  deposit.  Another  argu- 
ment against  these  results  being  the  product  of  exudation,  is  the  fact  of  tlK  exact 
limits  to  which  they  are  restricted  in  beinff  confined  exclusively  to  individual  fasci- 
culi ;  and  as  Dr.  I'urck  has  never  observed  the  slightest  vestige  of  inflammation,  it 
would  seem  that  these  abnormal  cells  were  rather  the  consequence  of  anomalous 
nutrition,  or  a  product  of  decomposition  in  structures  no  longer  required  to  dis- 
char^  a  previous  function.  Dr.  Turck  states  that  he  has  seen  cases  in  which  the 
distribution  of  cells  exceeded  the  limits  that  a  strict  accordance  with  the  above 
conclusions  would  have  prescribed  for  their  occurrence ;  for  such  a  condition  he 
confesses  himself  at  present  unable  to  account. 

The  granular  cells  increase  in  8i2e  in  proportion  to  the  long  continuance  of  dis- 
ease, and  are  often  a  precursor  of  atrophy — a  result  which  Bokitansky  mentiona  as 
occurring  in  certain  portions  of  the  nervous  system  secondary  to  local  affecUons^ 
and  on  one  occasion  he  witnessed  the  loss  of  an  entire  hemisphere.  These  cells 
are  soluble  in  ether,  and  in  a  high  grade  of  disease  exhibit  the  presence  of  free 
globules  of  fat. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Turck's  risumS  of  the  deductions  which  be  thinks  himself 
entitled  to  draw  from  his  observations : 

1st.  When,  owing  to  protracted  disease  in  the  brain  or  spinal  column,  the  nerroos 
currents^  through  certain  fasciculi,  remain  for  a  length  or  time  interrupted,  these 
fasciculi,  in  consequence  of  the  abrogation  of  their  office,  have  produced  within 
them  numbers  of  granular  cells ;  these  represent  the  beginning  of  a  more  complete 
metamorphosis,  to  be  perfected  after  a  further  lapse  of  time. 

2nd.  When,  in  such  cases,  transverse  sections  are  made  through  the  spinal 
marrow,  soedidla  oblongata,  pons  YaroUi,  and  the  brain  and  its  gan^a,  and  tihosc 
points  which  are  shown  bv  the  presence  of  abnormal  cells  upon  these  sections  to  be 
diseased  are  compared  with  reference  to  their  position,  we  are  enabled  to  pursue  the 
anatomical  track  of  these  secondarily  diseasea  fasciculi,  and  to  arrive  at  eonclusioi  s 
with  regard  to  the  course  of  nervous  currents.  The  results  which  follow  agree  in 
part  wiUi  the  previous  views  of  the  direction  of  nerve-fibres,  and  are  partly  such  as 
could  not  be  reached  bv  anatomy  and  physiology  alone. 

Srd.  A  fasciculus  or  the  spinal  marrow  descends  from  the  cms  cerebri,  con- 
tinuing^  through  the  longitucunal  fibres  of  the  pons  Varolii  and  pyramid  of  the 
same  side,  until,  reaching  the  decussation  of  the  latter  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (in 
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one  case  in  two  ftwciculi),  it  passes  over  to  the  opposite  rfde,attd  ddscends'ahftoi^ 
to  the  extreme  end  of  the  spinal  cord,  constituting  the  posterior  half  of  its  literal 
column.    This  we  desimiate  the  ''pyramidal  track  of  the  lateral  coinmn/' 

4th.  The  "pyramidal  track  of  the  lateral  column"  conveys  a  centrifugal  current 
proceed! nff  from  the  prominentiee  lentiformes,  corpora  striata,  optic  thalamus, 
and  medullaty  matter  of  the  cerebrum  (of  wliich  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty 
that  it  is  a  motor  impulse),  towards  that  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the 
diseased  half  of  the  brain,  but  to  the  same  side  on  which  the  fasciculus  couductin? 
this  current  is  placed  in  the  spinal  column.  This  trade  is  found  to  be  diseased 
secondarily  throughout,  in  cases  of  chronic  apoplexy  and  other  encephalic 
affections. 

6th.  A  second  fasciculus  proceeds  from  the  cms  cerebri,  and  througii  the  pons 
Varolii  of  the  same  side,  as  longitudinal  fibres ;  but  instead  of  crdssiu^  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  as  was  the  case  with  the  preceding  pyramidal  track,  this  second 
fasciculus  descends  on  the  same  side  of  the  spinal  coro,  as  an  internal  division  of 
the  anterior  column,  where,  however,  its  secondary  affections  terminate  rather 
higher  than  those  of  the  posterior  section  of  the  opposite  lateral  column.  This  we 
caB  the  "  enveloping  traclt  of  the  anterior  column. 

6th.  The  "  enveloping  track  of  the  anterior  column"  conveys  an  impulse  in  a 
centrifugal  direction  to  that  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  disease  of  the  brain, 
and  likewise  opposite  to  the  conducting  track  of  the  spintd  marrow ;  and  brought 
from  the  prominentia  lentiformes,  and  corpora  striata.  This  track  probably  con- 
veys a  motor  impulse,  and  it  is  fonnd  secondarily  affected  when  disease  exists  in 
one  or  both  of  tne  last-mentioned  ganglia  of  the  Drain. 

7th.  With  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  tracks,  neither  the  grey 
matter  nor  any  other  of  the  fascicuH  was  found  diseased  secondarily  to  affection 
of  the  brain. 

8th.  It  is  not  decided  whether  the  motor  impulses,  proceeding  from  the  Cere* 
brum,  are  conducted  downwards  through  these  two  above-mentioned  tracks  alone, 
or  seek  some  other  way. 

9th.  The  internal  section  of  the  posterior  column  continues  through  the  soft 
fasciculi  of  the  crura,  and  appears  to  reach  its  final  termination  on  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle.  By  this  track  a  centripetal  nervous  current  is  conducted, 
and  it  is  found  secondarily  diseased  above  that  point  in  the  spinal  cord  at 
which  effusion  has  destroyed  the  conducting  power  and  arrested  the  oentripetid 
stream. 

10th.  A  second  track,  likewise  centripetal,  is  found  in  the  posterior  half  of 
the  lateral  column,  and  consequently  a  deposition  of  granular  cells  within  this 
track  above  a  point  at  which  an  affection  of  the  spinal  cord  may  have  occurred. 
In  this  posterior  half  there  is  both  a  centripetal  and  centrifugal  conduction. 
The  fasciculi  united  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  lateral  column  separate  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  the  centrifugal  coming  from  the  pyramids,  whilst  the  centri- 
petal in  the  medulla,  directing  itself  always  more  backwards,  mounts  to  the  corpora 
rcstiformia. 

11th.  With  the  exception  of  the  centripetal  tracks  mentioned  in  Nos.  9  &  10, 
neither  the  grey  matter  nor  any  other  fasciculi  of  the  spinal  cord  were  found 
secondarify  diseased. 

12th.  Wlietber  through  these  two  tracks  the  sense  of  muscular  tonicity  or 
ordinary  sensation  is  manifested,  remains  at  the  present  unascertained. 

13th.  The  remaining  fitsciculi  of  the  spinal  cord  are  to  be  considered  as  sepa- 
rated in  then-  anatomical  and  physiological  character  from  those  that  have  been 
treated  of  above.  In  the  first  place,  the  separation  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
spinal  marrow  exhibited  between  the  external  and  internal  sections  of  the  anterior 
column  by  the  sulcus  intermedins  anterior,  is  established  as  a  complete  division  of 
those  parts  extending  to  the  lowest  extremity  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  same  is 
probable  with  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  posterior  column  into  two  lateral 
sections  by  the  sulcus  intermeoius  posterior,  although  thb  is  only  demonstrated  so 
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iar  as  tho  fburth  tbcNoio  pjur  of  xierrfis.  A  eimilar  diybioii  is  fomid  between  tbe 
anterior  axid  posteiior  sections  of  the  lateral  column,  not  exiiibited,  however,  b/ 
any  external  mark  of  separation.  Each  kalf,  therefore,  of  the  spinal  oord  inclydes 
six  fasciculi.  Socondlj,  it  is  eridcnt  that  these  fasciculi  do  not  conduct  a  centri- 
petal current  originating  in  either  the  lower  extremities  or  the  lower  section  of  ihe 
trunk ;  perhaps  they  maj  serve  for  such  currents  from  the  upper  extremities,  <k 
the  superior  nortions  of  the  trunk,  but  this  is  not  probable.  And  it  is  jet  un- 
decided whetner  these  tracks  are  used  by  centrifugal  stimulation  havii^  its  cfigin 
in  specialportions  of  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum. 

14th.  llie  srey  matter  is  not  subject  to  the  formation  within  it  of  these  abnormal 
cells ;  from  whicm,  however,  no  conclusion  can  be  absolutely  drawn  with  regani  to 
its  powers  of  condnction.-^2VaM#atf^»on«  qf  the  Imperial  Academy  of  iScienee, 
Vienna,  1861. 

[Tor  the  foregoing  abstract  of  Dr.  Turck's  valuable  Memoir,  we  are  indebted 
to  our  able  contemporary,  the  American  Journal  qfthe  Medical  Sciences,  We 
have  given  it  in  full,  deeming  it  probable  that  this  method  of  investigation,  if 
zealously  and  carefully  pursued,  will  throw  more  light  upon  the  dis||)«ted  question 
ot  the  continuity  of  the  spinal  and  encephalic  fibres,  than  any  other  is  likely  to  do. 
And  we  would  specially  recommend  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  rising 
generation  of  anatomical  and  pathological  observers,  from  whom  wc  have  abeadj 
received  so  many  contributions  of  great  importance  to  medical  science.  We 
strongly  suspect,  however,  that  the  "  granular  cells"  described  by  Dr.  Turck,  are 
nothing  else  than  the  granular  bodies  described  by  Dr.  Augustus  Waller  (PhiL 
Trans.,  1850)  as  the  result  of  the  breaking-up  of  the  axis-band  of  the  nerve-fibres.] 


CentribtUione  to  the  Ph^fsiohay  qf  Vision,  Part  II. — On  some  remarhahle 
and  hitherto  unobserved  Jchenomena  of  Binocular  Vision,  By  Charles 
Whxatstonb,  P.R.S. 

This  paper  is  a  continuation  of  the  memoir  presented  by  Professor  Wheatatone  to 
the  Eoyal  Society  in  1838,  and  published  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions'  for 
that  year ;  in  whioh  he  first  announced  his  very  remarkaole  discovery,  that  the 
notion  of  solidity  or  reliqf  winch  we  derive  from  the  direction  of  the  visual  sense 
to  solid  bodies,  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  reception  and  combination  by 
the  mind  of  two  dissimilar  perspective  views  proiected  upon  the  two  retinas 
respectively.  The  demonstration  of  this  fact,  not  only  most  important  in  itaelt  but 
most  essential  to  the  due  interpretation  of  a  vast  number  of  other  visual  phenomena, 
was  afforded  bv  the  Stereoscope  devised  by  Plofessor  Wheatstone,  the  aedon  of 
whioh  was,  to  rorm  upon  the  two  retince  the  two  dissimilar  pictures,  not  from  the 
object  itself,  but  from  two  perspective  projections  of  such  an  object;  the  mental 
combination  of  these  two  pictures,  and  the  consequent  reproduction  of  the  object  to 
the  mind*s  eye,  bein^  then  found  to  be  as  complete  as  it  the  object  itself  had  been 
placed  before  the  vision.  Thus  two  perspective  projections  of  a  cnbe,  of  a  trun* 
cated  pyramid,  or  of  any  other  geometrical  solid,  dniwn  even  in  simple  ontlipe, 
when  so  cast  upon  the  two  retime  as  to  possess  the  forms  and  positions  which 
they  would  have  had  if  at  once  derived  from  the  actual  Object,  convey  to  the  mind 
the  most  complete  conception  of  that  object ;  and  the  illosion  is  still  more  com- 
plete, when  the  views  are  not  mere  outlines,  but  nve  the  correct  liffhts  sad 
shadows  of  the  body  from  whioh  they  are  t«ken.  The  most  perfect  iUnsioa  is 
djerived  from  the  emplovment  of  two  photoyraphie  pictures,  taken  at  the  asne 
time,  by  two  cameras,  placed  so  as  to  rorm  about  the  same  angle  with  the  object 
as  that  which  the  axes  of  the  two  eves  would  form  by  their  oonvetgenoe  on  it ; 
a  portrait  or  statue  being  thus  reproauced  to  the  mind's  eye  with  the  completest 
perception  of  its  solidity.  This  application  was  made  by  Professor  Wheatstone 
so6n  after  the  publication  of  the  photographic  processes  of  Tox  T^tdbot  and 
Daguerre,  and  was  announced  by  him  in  1841.  A  rorm  of  stereoscope^  partly  con- 
trived by  Sir  David  Brewster,  has  recently  come  into  general  use,  which  hi^ibe 
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advantaee  of  poitabiHtj  over  the  original  miirofr-stereoseDpe^  bat  it  is  limited  to 
the  exhioition  of  a  much  smaller  variety  of  phenomena  tmui  that  to  which  Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone^s  instrument  can  be  adapted. 

We  have  given  this  rSsumi  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  Professor  Wbeatstonc's 
former  memoir,  aiid  a  notice  of  what  he  has  subsequently  done  in  the  matter,  • 
because  some  very  extraordinary  attempts  have  been  recently  made  to  mystify  Uio 
public  as  to  the  real  inventor  of  the  Stereoscope,  and  the  demonstrator  of  the  true 
dockine  of  Binocular  Vision ;  daims  having  been  advanced  by  Sir  David  Brewster 
on  both  these  points,  for  which  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  foundation.  Wo 
b^eve  ourselves  to  be  fully  acauainted  with  the  whole  history,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
it  can  be  made  out  by  pubushea  statements ;  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion in  making  the  assertion,  that  the  entire  merit  of  the  idea  of  the  original 
dependence  of  our  visual  perception  of  solidity  upon  the  mental  combination  oi  the 
two  dissimilar  impressions  made  upon  the  two  retinse, — and  farther,  that  the  whole 
merit  of  the  realization  of  that  idea,  by  means  of  the  mirror-stereoscope,  long 
before  Sir  David  Brewster's  attention  had  been  given  to  the  subject  at  all, — belongs 
to  Professor  Wheatstone. 

The  Second  Part  of  Professor  Wheatstone's  experimental  researches,  communi- 
cated to  the  Boyal  Society  as  the  Bakerian  Lecture  for  the  present  year,  com- 
mences with  an  account  of  some  remarkable  illusions  which  occur  when  the  usual 
relations  which  subsist  between  the  magnitude  of  the  pictures  on  the  retime  and 
the  degree  of  inclination  of  the  optic  axes  are  disturbed.  Under  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  vision,  when  an  ooiect  chan^  its  distance  from  the  observer, 
the  ma^tude  of  the  pictures  on  the  retin»  mcreases  at  the  same  time  that  the 
inclination  of  the  optic  axes  becomes  greater,  and  vice  versd,  and  the  perceived 
magnitade  of  the  object  remains  the  same.  The  author  wished  to  ascertain  what 
would  take  place  by  causing  the  optic  axes  to  assume  every  degree  of  convergence, 
while  the  magnitude  of  the  pictures  on  the  retinae  remained  the  same ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  phenomena  which  would  be  exhibited  bv  nuuntaining  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  ontic  axes  constant,  while  the  magnitude  of  the  pictures  on  the  retime 
continually  cnanged.  To  effect  these  purposes,  he  constructed  a  modification  of « 
his  reflecting  stereoscope.  In  this  instrument  two  similar  pictures  are  placed,  on 
moveable  arms,  each  opposite  its  respective  mirror;  these  arms  move  round  a 
common  centre  in  such  manner,  that,  uowever  they  are  placed,  the  reflected  image 
of  each  picture  in  the  mirrors  remains  constantly  at  the  same  distance  from  tlio 
eye  by  which  it  is  viewed ;  the  pictures  are  also  capable  of  sliding  along  theso 
arms,  so  that  they  may  be  simultemeously  brought  nearer  to,  or  removed  further 
from,  the  mirrors.  Wnen  the  pictures  remain  at  the  same  distance,  aud  the  arms 
are  moved  round  their  centre,  the  reflected  images,  while  their  distances  from 
the  eyes  remain  unchanged,  are  displaced,  so  that  a  different  inclination  of  the 
optic  axes  is  required  to  cause  them  to  coincide.  When  the  arms  remain  in  the 
same  positions,  and  the  pictures  are  brought  simultaneously  nearer  the  mirrors,  the 
reflected  images  are  not  displaced,  and  tney  always  coincide  with  the  same  con- 
vergence of  the  optic  axes;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  pictures  ou  the  retinss 
becomes  greater  as  the  pictures  {4>proaoh.  The  experimental  results  afforded  by 
this  ^parattts,  so  far  as  regards  the  perception  of  magnitude,  arc  the  following : 
the  pictufcs  being  placed  at  such  distance^  and  the  arms  moved  to  such  positions, 
that  the  binocular  image  appears  of  its  natural  magnitude  and  its  proper  distance^ 
on  the  arms  being  moved  so  as  to  occasion  the  optic  axes  to  converge  less,  tho 
image  appears  larger,  and  on  their  being  moved  so  as  to  cause  the  optic  axes  to 
converge  more,  the  image  appears  less;  thus,  while  the  magnitude  of  the  pictures 
on  the  retinae  remains  constantly  the  same,  the  perceived  magnitude  of  the  object 
varies^  through  a  very  considerable  range,  with  every  degree  of  the  convergence  of 
the  optio  axes.  The  pictures  and  arms  being  again  placed,  so  that  the  magnitude 
atuL^stance  of  the  ooject  appear  the  same  as  usual,  and  the  arms  bein^  fixed,  so 
that  the  oonvexgence  of  the  optic  axes  does  not  change ;  while  the  pictures  are 
bffoii^  nearer  the  mirrocsj  the  perceived  magnitude  of  the  object  increases,  and 
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it  decreases  when  they  are  removed  farther  off;  thus,  while  the  inclinaikm  of  ikx 
oj)tic  axes  remains  constant,  the  perceived  magnitude  of  the  object  Taiies  with 
every  change  in  the  magnitude  ot  the  pictures  on  the  retinae.  After  this  the 
author  takes  into  consideration  the  disturbances  produced  in  our  peroeption  of 
distance  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  concludes  that  the  facts  tbns  expoi- 
mentally  ascertained  regarding  the  perceptions  of  magnitude  and  distance,  render 
necessary  some  modification  in  the  prevalent  theory  regarding  them. 

The  author  next  reverts  to  the  relations  of  these  facts  to  the  effect  produced 
by  the  Stereoscope.  The  two  projections  of  an  object,  seen  by  the  two  eyes,  are 
diflferent,  according  to  the  distance  at  which  it  is  viewed ;  tliey  become  leas  diaai- 
niilar  as  that  distance  is  greater;  and,  consequentiv,  as  the  convergence  of  tiie 
optic  axes  becomes  less.  To  a  particular  distance  belongs  a  specific  diasimilanty 
between  the  two  pictures,  and  it  is  a  point  of  interest  to  determine  what  would 
take  place  on  viewing  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  pictures  with  a  different  inclination 
of  the  optic  axes  tiian  that  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  result  of  this 
inquiry  is,  that  if  a  pair  of  very  dissimilar  pictures  is  seen  when  the  optic  axes 
are  nearly  parallel,  the  distances  between  the  near  and  remote  points  ol  the 
object  ap{)ear  exaggerated ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pair  of  pictures  riightly 
dissimilar  is  seen  when  the  optic  axes  converge  very  much,  the  appeanmce  is  that 
of  a  bas-relief.  As  no  disagreeable  or  obviously  incongruous  enect  is  produced 
when  two  jHctures,  intended^for  a  nearer  convergence  m  the  optic  axes,  are  seen 
when  the  eyes  are  parallel  or  nearly  so,  we  are  able  to  avail  oarseives  of  the 
means  of  augmenting  the  perceived  magnitude  of  the  binocular  image  mentioBed 
ht  the  commencement  of  tliis  abstract.  For  this  purpose  the  pictures,  placed 
near  the  eyes,  are  caused  to  coincide  when  the  optic  axes  are  nearly  paraOef ;  a&d 
the  diverging  rays  proceeding  from  the  near  pictures  are  rendered  parallel  by 
lenses  of  short  focal  distance  placed  before  the  mirrors  or  prisms  of  the  Stereo- 
scope. 

Some  additional  observations  are  next  brought  forward  respecting  those  atereo- 
scopic  phenomena  which  the  author,  in  his  first  memoir,  called  "  converaions  of 
relief."  They  may  be  produced  in  three  different  ways: — Ist,  By  transposing 
the  pictures  from  one  eye  to  the  other;  2ndly,  By  reflecting  each  picture  sepa- 
rately, without  transposition ;  and,  3rd]y,  By  inverting  the  nictures  to  each  eye 
separatclv.  The  converse  fi^re  differs  from  the  normal  ngure  in  this  cirenmr 
stance,  that  those  points  which  appear  most  distant  in  the  latter  are  the  nearest 
in  the  former,  and  vice  vers  A, 

An  account  is  then  ^ven  fA  the  construction  and  effects  of  an  instrument  for 
producing  the  conversion  of  the  relief  of  any  solid  object  to  which  it  is  dirededk 
As  this  instrument  conveys  to  the  mind  false  perceptions  of  all  external  olnect8» 
the  author  calls  it  a  Pseudoscope.  It  consists  of  two  reflecting  prisms,  placed 
in  a  frame,  with  adjustments,  so  that,  when  applied  to  the  eyes*  each  eye  may 
separately  see  the  reflected  image  of  the  projection  which  usually  fidls  on  that 
eye.  This  is  not  the  case  when  the  reflexion  of  an  object  is  seen  in  a  minor ; 
for  then,  not  only  are  the  projections  separately  reflected,  but  they  are  also  trans- 
posed from  one  eye  to  tlie  other,  and  therefore  the  conversion  of  relief  does  not 
take  place.  The  pseudoscope  being  directed'  to  an  object,  and  adjusted  «o  that 
the  object  shall  i^ipear  of  its  proper  size  and  at  its  usual  distance,  the  disftances 
of  aU  other  objects  are  inverted ;  all  nearer  objects  appear  move  distanti  and  idl 
more  distant  oojects  ne«rer.  The  conversion  of  relief  of  an  ohjecit  consi^s  in  the 
transposition  of  the  distances  of  the  points  which  compose  it.  With  the  pseudo- 
scope  we  have  a  glance,  as  it  were,  into  another  visible  world,  in  which  external 
objects  and  our  internal  perceptions  have  no  longer  their  habitual  relations  with 
each  other.  Among  the  remarkable  illusions  it  occasions,  the  following  are  men- 
tioned!-—The  inside  of  a  tea-cup  appears  a  solid  convex  body.  The  effect  is 
more  stnking  if  there  are  painted  ngures  within  the  cup.  A  china  vase,  oma- 
inented  with  coloured  flowers  in  relief,  appears  to  be  a  vertical  section  of  the 
interior  of  the  vase,  with  painted  hollow  impressions  of  the  flowers.    A  small 
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terrestrial  globe  appears  a  concaye  btfmiaphere.  Whea  the  globe  is  tamed  on  its 
asis,  tiie  appearance  and  disappearance  of  different  portions  of  the  map  on  it6 
concave  suitace  has  a  very  sin^ar  effect.  But  the  most  singular  effect,  to  ou^r 
eyes  at  least,  is  produced  by  looking  at  the  interior  of  the  pase  of  the  skull, 
which  is  brought  out  in  relief,  like  the  actual  base  of  the  brain  which  lies  in  it 
A  great  number  of  other  curious  phenomena  are  brought  into  notice  by  this  instru- 
ment ;  and  the  whole  subject  is  one  of  such  extreme  interest  both  to  the  physio- 
logist and  the  psychologist,  that  we  rejoice  to  find  that  Professor  Wheatstone  is 
likely  to  pursue  it  with  all  the  zeal  and  ability  for  which  he  has  long  been  so 
conspicuous.—- JVom  the  Proceedings  of  ike  lU^fcU  Society,  Jan.  8|  1852. 


On  the  Valves  qfthe  Heart.    By  W.  Savory, 

Thb  paper  contains  observations  upon  the  structure  and  connexions  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  and  arterial  valves  of  the  human  heart,  which  the  author  thinks  will 
assist  in  explaining  their  nature  and  functions ;  of  these  observations  we  can  only 
cite  a  few. 

The  structure,  connexions,  and  relations  of  the  valves  are  examined  chiefly  by 
means  of  vertical  sections  carried  through  their  centres  and  adiaoont  parts.  Sudi 
sections  of  the  arterial  valves  disclose  an  important  relation  which  they  have  with 
the  upper  border  of  the  ventricles.  The  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  expanding 
towards  their  termination,  are  situated  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  ventricular 
border  of  the  orifice ;  the  consequence  of  which  arrangemeut  is^  that  the  portion 
of  valve  adjacent  to  the  vessel  passes  over  and  rests  upon  the  muscular  substance, 
and  is  supported  upon  the  inner  border  of  the  free  edge  of  the  ventricles  surround- 
ing the  arterial  oriaces.  This  arrangement,  in  consequence  of  the  small  nee  of  the 
pa^,  is  not  so  obvious  at  the  first  glance  in  the  human  heart,  but  is  more  strik* 
m^y  shown  in  an  examination  of  the  heart  of  any  one  of  the  larger  animals.  This 
anpears  of  importance  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  functions  of  the  valves. 
The  reflux  of  the  blood  is  said  to  be  sustained  by  the  festooned  rings  at  the  base 
of  the  valves,  but  in  fact  they  are  thinnest  at  this  very  part,  corresponding  to 
the  central  portion  of  the  convexity  of  the  valves ;  and  if  the  description  pre* 
viously  ^ven  of  the  formation  of  the  tendinous  festooned  rin^  be  a  correct  one, 
it  is  obvious  why  it  is  so,  the  thicker  portions  being  the  projecting  angle  at  the 
junction  of  two  valves,  to  which  points  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  valves  con- 
verse. Now,  inasmuch  as  the  posterior  portion  of  the  aortic  orifice  is  continuous 
with  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  aperture,  no  muscular  tissue  of  the  ventricle 
existing  at  this  part,  the  posterior  aortic  valve,  and  a  portion  of  the  adjacent  one, 
liave  no  support  of  this  kind ;  but  the  muscular  floor  of  the  anterior  aortic  valve 
is  especially  oroad,  and  it  is  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  aorta  which  is  parti- 
cularly dilated,  the  posterior  wall  descending  nearly  vertically.  The  arrangement 
above  described  obtains  in  all  three  puhnonary  valves ;  but  as  the  border  as  well 
as  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  are  considerably  thinner  than  those  of  the  left, 
the  muscular  floor  of  these  valves  is  much  narrower  than  in  the  anterior  aortic 
valve.  All  this  is  of  course  seen  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the  hearts  of  the 
larger  animals,  as  the  horse  and  ox ;  and  here,  where  the  muscular  floor  of  the 
valves  (more  especially  the  anterior  aortic)  is  of  very  considerable  breadth,  the 
tendinous  tissue  of  the  valve  may  be  traced  over  the  muscular  surface  to  form  the 
wall  of  the  vessel.— Among  the  tissues  entering  into  the  structure  of  the  arterial 
valves,  elastic  fibres  are  described.  They  exist,  not  only  in  the  corpus  arantii,  but 
delicate  fibres  of  clastic  tissue  are  found  throughout  the  valve ;  most  abundantly 
in  the  thicker  portions,  but  even  in  the  thinner  portions  (lunulee)  a  few  delicate 
but  well-marked  elastic  fibres  may  be  seen,  particularly  after  the  addition  of  aoetie 
acid,  which  of  course  assists  greatly  in  bringing  them  into  view.— Muscular  fibres 
have  not  been  found  in  the  arterial  valves. 

The  structure  and  connexions  of  the  auriculthventricular  valves  are  next 
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cxambcd  by  means  of  rertical  sections.  In  tracing  down  the  mnscnlar  wvJl  of  the 
auricle,  it  is  observed  to  pass  on  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  Tentricular  border,  and 
if  minutely  examined  is  seen  to  terminate  bj  two  attachments.  Tiie  external 
portion,  wnich  is  considerably  the  larger,  is  closely  connected  with  the  fibrons 
structure  forming  the  "auriculo- ventricular  ring,  while  the  thinner  internal 
portion  is  continued  forwards  for  a  very  short  distance  between  the  surfaces  of  the 
valve,  and  terminates  more  or  less  abruptly  by  an  attachment  to  its  tendinous 
tissue.  This  is  generally  best  seen  in  one  of  the  tricuspid  valves,  where,  in  a 
vertical  section,  the  muscular  fibres  may  be  observed  terminating  beneath  its  upper 
surface  immediately  beyond  its  attachment  to  the  ring.  In  the  posterior  mitral 
valve  the  muscular  fibres  seldom  penetrate  so  far  forwards,  and  this  appears  to 
result,  when  a  section  of  the  parts  is  examined,  from  the  much  greater  thidmcsa 
and  density  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  left  auricle.— *The  extremities  of  the  two 
bones  which  in  ruminants  repkce  a  portion  of  the  lateral  and  posterior  divisions  of 
the  '  festooned  ring,'  nearly  meeting  in  the  centre,  behind,  give  additional  support 
to  the  structures  entering  mto  the  formation  of  the  mitral  valve. 

In  examining  the  structure  and  connexions  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  it 
is  noticed  that  a  considerable  portion  of  tendinous  fibres  pass  from  the  insertions 
of  the  cordSf  through  the  valves,  to  the  zones,  and  many  ot  the  smaller  cords  pass 
up  directly  mto  the  angle  formed  between  the  under  surface  of  the  valve  and  th& 
inner  surface  of  the  ventricle,  and  at  once  ent«r  into  the  formations  of  the  fibrous 
^ones.  These  cords  are  short,  and  many  of  them  spring  ^m  the  wall  of  the 
ventricle,  behind  the  valve.  Therefore  it  results,  that  these  sones  are  densest  and 
most  strdngly  marked  in  those  portions  corresponding  to  the  attached  borders  ot 
the  valves,  and  gradually  become  less  distinct  towards  the  intervals  between  them. 
Hence  the  ^eater  portion  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  zones  is  more  properly  to  be 
considered  m  connexion  with  the  valves. 

The  fibres  of  elastic  tissue  exist  in  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  but  more 
sparingly  than  in  the  arterial  valves. 

The  many  contradictory  statements  which  have  been  advanced  concerning  the 
existence  of  muscular  fiores  in  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  may  perhaps  be 
explained  by  a  consideration  of  the  mode  in  which  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  auricles 
terminate,  which  has  been  already  described.  The  internal  fibres  which  have  been 
mentioned,  descending  from  the  auricular  walls  into  the  valves  just  beyond  their 
attached  margins,  may  be  traced  to  a  greater  distance  in  some  cases  than  in  others. 
They  generally  terminate  by  a  tolerabfy  well-defined  nuurgin,  but  this  varies.  They 
usually  descend  for  a  greater  distance  between  the  layers  of  the  anterior  mitral 
valve,  immediately  beneath  its  auricular  surface ;  but  even  here  they  are  seldom 
found  stretching  far  into  the  valve,  not  terminating,  however,  so  abnintly.  If, 
therefore,  a  portion  of  the  attached  border  of  a  valve  immediately  below  its 
upper  surface  oe  examined,  muscular  fibres  in  abundance  will  generally  Be  detected; 
whereas,  if  sought  for  in  any  other  i>ortion  of  the  valve  far  from  ita  attached  bonier, 
aooording  to  the  foregoing  observations,  they  will  not  be  found. — FroceedingM  ^ 
the  Royal  Society,  Dec.  18, 1851. 

On  the  Condition  of  Albumen  in  the  EconoTny.    By  M.  ISxidSSR. 

M.  MiAiiHE  states,  in  ihe  foUowinc  propositions^  the  results  of  a  series  of  QhemiaftL 
and  physical  investiffations  which  ne  has  been  pursuing. 

1.  l!ne  normal  uoami«i  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  and  of  white  >o£  egg  does  mk 
tfeaverse  animal  menbrane.  When,  in  endosmotic  experiment  tiiere  «ppeaini  it: 
oeprtain  amount  of  albuminous  mattco:  in  the  external  fluid,  this  ixmok  normal  Imtr 
modified  albumen,  proceeding  from  the  maceration  of  the  membranes,  vhioh  hax^- 
aliowt»d  the  tilmsudatiDn  of  tne  albuminous  matters  with  which  ihay  faaive  iheeonft 
lAi^kCigDated,  When  the  animal  membranes  are  placed  m  a  preserraiivij  Aud»  «a: 
syrup,  or  the  membranes  of  the  egg,  which  long  resist  ma(^fnition,anditat^.fi^<9 
fectly  endosmotic,  are  employed,  the  serum  of  the  blood  and  white  of  egg  never 
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traverse  them.  Albumen  is  then  insoluble. — 2.  This  condition  of  insolubility 
should  imply  an  organization  similar  to  that  of  other  substances  which  do  not  obcv 
the  laws  of  endosmosis,  as  fibrine,  oaseine,  and  craor  in  animtds,  gluten  and  starch 
in  plants — substances  known  to  have  a  globular  organization,  and  held  in  suspen- 
sion by  the  liquids  which  act  as  their  vehicles.  The  globular  condition  of  albumen 
cannot  be  directly  seen  bjr  the  microscope,  or  even  with  the  aid  of  barytes-water  • 
and  in  spite  of  the  analogies  which  lead  to  its  admission,  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  demonstrated.  But  it  is  certain  that  it  must  have  a  special  organization,  which 
keeps  it  in  a  state  of  suspension  instead  of  solution,  and  renders  it  precisely  similar 
in  chemical  and  physical  properties  to  globular  substances. — 3.  Like  these  globular 
substances,  it  must  undergo  modifications,  in  order  to  enter  the  economy,  which 
render  it  soluble,  and  capaole  of  assimilation ;  and  albumen,  modified  by  the  ferment 
pepsin,  becomes  quite  soluble,  and  capable  of  traversing  membranes. — 4.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  transformations,  albumen  exists  in  the  economy  in  three  very 
different  conditions  as  regards  their  properties — ^viz.,  normal  albumen,  modified  or 
ca^eiform  albumen,  ana  alhuminose. — 5.  Morbid  influences,  by  modifying  the 
conmtions  of  the  physiological  state  of  the  membranes  and  the  liquids,  give  rise  to 
phenomena  different  from  those  which  occur  in  the  normal  state.  As  a  consequence 
of  inflammations,  excess  of  watery  principles,  defective  viscosity,  or  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  economy  of  virus,  miasms,  poisons,  or  putrid  ferments,  the  membranes 
cease  to  be  endosmotic,  and  only  present  the  phenomena  of  imbibition  or  filtration, 
analogous  to  those  which  take  place  after  death.  The  vitiated  and  disorganized 
liquios  (the  blood  and  its  elements)  transude  through  the  vessels,  and  appear  in 
the  splanchnic  cavities,  the  cellular  tissue,  or  the  proaucts  of  secretion. — 6.  Amidst 
this  passage  of  albuminous  matters  into  the  dejections,  we  again  meet  with  the 
three  conditions  of  albumen,  each  connected  with  different  pathological  states— 
viz.,  normal  albumen  in  extreme  alterations  of  tissue,  modified  albumen  in  a 
vitiated  state  of  the  fiuids,  and  alhuminose  in  defective  assimilation,  or  under  the 
choleric  influence. — X'  Union  MSdicale,  No.  90. 


On  the  Habitual  Presence  of  Sugar  in  the  Urine  qfthe  Aged, 
By  M.  Dechambke. 

PtiBiNG  the  great  impulse  which  investigations  into  the  characters  of  the  excre- 
tions have  received  in  the  present  time,  we  ought  to  be  certain  that  some  principles 
disoovered  are  really  due  to  a  pathological  condition,  and  do  not,  under  some  cir- 
oumstonces,  exist  normally,  m.  Bernard  has  shown  that  sugar  may  be  physio- 
logically produced  by  the  hver,  and  the  Question  is,  what  becomes  of  it.  M.  Key- 
noso  has  suggested  that  it  is  destroyed  by  pulmonary  combustion,  and  that  when 
the  respiratory  function  becomes  impeded,  it  will  be  found  excreted  in  the  unne. 
M.  Dechambre,  taking  up  the  (question  at  this  point,  arffues,  that  if  insufficient 
luBmatosis  gives  rise  to  glucosuna,  we  ought  to  meet  with  this  in  the  aged.  He 
refers  to  the  well-known  researches  into  the  condition  of  the  respiFatory  organs  of 
the  aged,  carried  on  by  himself  and  M.  Hourmann  at  the  Salpetriere,  and  described 
in  the  Arch.  GSn.  for  1835.  These  exhibited  lateral  depression  of  the  thorax, 
projection  of  the  sternum  forwards,  rigidity  of  the  costo-vertebral  articulations, 
ossification  of  the  cartilages,  and  a  rarefied  condition  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma, 
in  which  the  cell-waUs  were  .found  thinned  or  ruptured,  and  the  capulary  vessels 
oUitenled.  The  defecftive  haeraatosis  which  results  from  these  physical  changes 
should,  then,  favour  the  production  of  glucosuna;  and  experiments  performed 
Qpon.the  mine  of  a  oonsiderable  number  of  the  aged  women  of  the  Salp^trike 
have  so  constantly  exhibited  it,  that  M.  Dechambre  considers  himself  justified  in 
asserting  that  tugar  exists  haMtually  in  the  urine  of  the  aged,  although  its 
presence  there  may  be  possibly  explainecl  upon  some  other  hypothi^s.-**jBe9.  M4d, 
Chir.,  torn.  xi.  p.  289. 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  KEIDICINE, 

On  the  Sereditatiness  of  Phihifis.    By  Dr.  Hertibus. 

DiL  HiRViEu^c'  object  is  to  contribute  some  facte  towards  tbe  aolatioa  of  ILe 
qucstioHj  as  to  the  mode  in  which  tubercles  are  propagated  from  parent  to  chihi, 
and  at  what  period  these  become  developed.  He  quotes  the  results  of  711  autop- 
sies made  at  the  Hopital  des  Enfans  Trourdes.  Of  this  number,  about  400  were 
less,  and  300  more  than  15  davs  old.  Of  the  711,  tubercles  were  onlj  found  in 
32 ;  a  fact  sufficiently  remarkable  for  those  who  know  the  fVeaaencT  with  which 
tubercles  occur  in  joung  children.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  33  cases 
are  not  equally  distributed  among  the  711  children;  and  the  chief  value  of  the 
present  communication  lies  in  its  insisting  upon  this  distinction.  Thus,  among 
the  400  children  who  had  not  passed  their  1 5th  day,  tuberdes  were  only  found  in 
2 ;  one  11,  the  other  13  days  old.  In  the  other  300  children*  they  were  found  30  times 
— viz.,  8  times  in  children  from  15  days  to  1  year ;  8  times  in  from  1  to  2  jesr% ; 
10  times  in  from  2  to  3  years;  and  4  times  in  from  3  to  5  y^ars  (very  few  cluldren 
above  3  years  being,  however,  received  into  the  infirmary).  Examining  ike  distri- 
bution of  the  cases  which  occur  between  15  days  and  1  year>  we  finoT none  prior 
to  the  4th  month ;  1  at  the  4th,  1  at  the  6th,  2  at  the  9th,  2  at  the  lltii,  and  2  at 
the  12th.  Thus  the  rarity  of  tubercles  in  infants  extends  not  only  to  the  £rat 
fortnight,  but  the  first  four  months — the  parent  evidently  only  trausmltting  the 
predisposition  to  the  disease.  And  if  in  an  hospital,  where  so  many  oaoses  of 
jusaluority  prevail,  this  immunity  extends  for  4  or  5  months,  it  may,  in  private 
practice,  be  expected  to  be  still  longer,  during  which  period  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  employing  prophylactic  agents. — Rev*  Mid,  Ckir.,  vol.  xL  p.  231. 


On  the  Influence  qfthe  Puerperal  State  on  the  Duration  qfDieeaeee, 
Bj  M.  Gbndrin. 

In  referring  to  a  case  of  rheumatism  in  a  pregnant  woman,  M.  Gendrin  observed 
that  the  efficacy  of  any  treatment  adopted  would  not  be  complete  until  some  weeks 
after  delivery.  It  is  a  rule  without  exception,  that  the  exaggeration  of  the  vital 
functions  characteristic  of  the  puerperal  state,  impresses  a  more  tedious  character 
upon  the  diseases  which  occur  auring  pregnancy  or  immediately  after  delivery.  In 
women  w^ho  have  undergone  the  most  favourable  delivery,  and  in  whom  the 
puerperal  state  has  been  unattended  by  any  serious  symptom,  there  are  observable, 
at  first,  pallor  and  a  morbid  aspect  of  the  skin,  erratic  sweats,  &c. — ^health,  in  fa^ 
as  yet  iltestablished.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  seven  weeks  are 
required  before  the  equilibrium  of  the  functions  becomes  re-established;  and  of 
course  a  much  longer  period  is  necessaiy  if  the  woman  has  been  ill  during 
pregnancy,  or  soon  after  delivery.  Whatever  treatment  we  adopt,  intercurrent 
diseases  will  be  prolonged  during  the  duration  of  this  temporaiy  physiological 
condition.  Hence  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  their  obstinacy,  nor  seek  by  violent 
remedies  to  obtain  a  termination  that  can  only  be  compassed  at  a  certain  epodi. — 
Bev,  MM,  Chir.,  tom.  xi.  pp.  164.. 

On  Growth  in  Meiution  to  the  Diteaeee  of  Children.    By  M.  BomsBor. 

1.  Influence  <f  Diseases  on  the  Qrowth, — In  considering  this  subject,  we  must 
not  mistake  apparent  for  real  increase  or  arrest  of  growth.  After  great  fatigue, 
the  height  of  young  people  becomes  diminished,  to  be  reacquired  after  nj^xjoe.  Ji 
young  man  of  five  Feet  nine  inches,  after  spcndinff  a  night  at  a  ball,  measured  only 
five  feet  seven  inches,  but  recovered  the  two  inches  after  twenty-four  hours'  ic«t^ 
^he  conscripts  who  are  only  just  above  the  legal  height  often  maniige  to  escsapia 
selection  by  undergoing  violent  exertion  of  all  kinds  on  the  eve  of  exanimatiol)^. 
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Nor  must  we  mistake  apparent  increase  for  real.  A  child  is  measured  wben  he 
faUs  ill,  and  then  again  when  he  gets  up,  after  a  fortnight's  illness,  and  he  is  found 
to  have  gained  three  centimetres.  Next  day,  however,  these  are  reduced  to  one, 
which  is  his  actual  inxurease,  the  othev  two  being  only  the  apparent  increase, 
which  M.  Bouchut  attributes  to  the  tumefaction  of  the  inte vertebral  and  intcr- 
articular  cartilages,  induced  by  prolonged  recumbent  posture.  The  only  disease 
which  really  arrests  growth  in  diildren  is  rickets.  In  twenty  boys,  from  one  to 
two  years  of  age,  suffering  from  it,  the  height  was  found  to  be  more  than  six  centi- 
metres below  the  proper  mean  of  the  £^e;  and  in  twelve  girls,  nearly  seven 
centimetres  below  it ;  and  in  thirteen  chudren  between  two  and  three  years  of 
age,  the  mean  was  found  four  centimetres  below  the  normal  one.  By  the  side  of 
rickets  should  be  placed  the  influence  of  a  diet  ill  suited  to  childhood,  which,  with- 
out giving  rise  to  an  actual  rickety  condition  of  the  bones,  interferes  with  the 
general  nutrition,  and  may  impede  the  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
several  diseases  which  increase  the  growth ;  and  it  results  from  M.  Bouchut 's 
observations,  that  in  eclampsia,  and  in  various  acute  and  inflammatory  affections, 
an  increase  of  from  one  to  three  oentiraetres  takes  place.  This  is,  however,  only 
apparent ;  for,  under  the  influence  of  fatigue,  games,  &c.,  one  or  two  centimetres 
of  the  increase  are  lost,  reducing  the  real  growth  to  one-third  of  the  apparent. 

2.  Injltience  of  Growth  as  a  cause  of  Disease. — Many  ill  consequences  have 
been  attributed  by  various  authors  to  an  excessive  rapidity  of  crowth.  Such 
children  are  thin,  and  their  muscles  are  flaccid  and  void  of  power ;  their  joints  are 
often  painful,  and  their  sphincters  relaxed.  The  development  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  is  retarded,  and  the  child  too  long  retains  a  liking  for  amusements  beneath 
its  age.  In  some  cases,  febrile  action  would  seem  to  be  due  to  this  precocious 
growth.  One  general  circumstance  is  observable  in  all  cases — viz.,  a  weakness  of 
tne  muscular  svstem,  and  especially  that  of  the  lower  extremities,  where  it  may 
go  on  to  complete  paraplegia.  All  children  grow  much  during  acute  diseases ;  and 
whoever  has  observed  tnem  during  convalescence,  must  have  remarked  their  weak, 
uncertain,  and  tottering  steps — yer^r  unlike  what  is  observed  in  the  adult  under 
similar  circumstances.  This  condition  continues  for  a  long  period;  and  the  debility 
which  at  first  is  manifested  in  all  parts,  persists  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extre* 
niities  long  after  it  has  disappeared  from  those  of  the  upper. 

In  respect  to  the  hygienic  and  therapeutic  treatment,  when  a  child  does  not 
grow,  we  may,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  hereditary  circumstances,  suppose 
that  rickets  exists,  or  is  commencing,  ana  should  cliange  the  regimen  and  mode  of 
life.  We  should  insist  upon  the  exclusive  use  of  milk  diet  in  its  various  forms, 
suppress  the  use  of  meat,  vegetables,  or  wine,  and  send  the  child  to  the  country. 
If  tie  affection  is  distinctly  present,  we  should  resort  to  salt-water  baths  and  coa- 
liver  oil.  When,  on  the  contrary,  mwth  is  too  rapid,  we  must  diminish  the 
quantity  of  milk  and  light  diet,  and  endeayour  to  habituate  the  stomach  to  a 
strongly  animalized  regimen.  Cold  affusions  should  be  daily  had  recourse  to,  as 
shouH,  in  summer,  cold  bathing.  Riding  and  walking  are  very  necessary,  and 
these  exercises  are  the  more  important,  as  we  know  that  exertion  induces  a  tem- 
porary decrease  in  the  vertebral  column.  Prolonged  exertion  while  carrying  a 
weight  upon  the  head  is  very  useful.  These  clularen  should  sleep  on  hair  mat- 
tresses, and  only  remain  in  bed  long  enough  to  recruit  their  strength — seven  hoiu^ 
usually  sufficing  for  this  purpose.  General  ^jmnastio  exercises  are  in  these  cases 
of  ffreat  utility,  increasing  the  bulk  and  tomcity  of  the  muscles,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  resist  th^.  extension  of  the  bones  they  cover. — L'TJnion  Mddicale,  Nos. 
68  &  69. 


4)n  the  Proportion  of  the  Subjects  bitten  hjf  Mad  Animals^  who  become  affected 
itdth  Hydrophobia.    By  Frofesaor  lUuf  ault. 

M.  Rei^ATTlt,  Clhiical  Professor  at  the  Veterinary  School  at  Alfort,  has  recently 
presented  to  the  Academy  a  valuable  Report,  adverse  to  the  daim  again  receiltlj^ 
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set  up  for  the  prophylactic  power  of  mercaml  inunction  in  hjdropholna.  As  this 
claim  hns  been  over  and  over  a^in  refuted,  we  should  not  aaTC  adverted  to  the 
Bobject,  but  for  the  valuable  incidental  matter  introduced  hj  the  professor  into  his 
Report.  He  observes,  that  before  we  can  receive  the  numerous  cases  which  have 
been  published  of  the  preservative  power  of  mercurial  salivation,  it  is  necessarv — 
1.  Tliat  it  should  be  placed  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  animal  inflicting  the  bite 
was  really  mad ;  and  that  all  the  persons  supposed  to  have  been  preserved  have 
really  been  exposed  to  the  infection.  On  examining  the  histories  of  these  cases, 
however,  such  proof  is  quite  defective,  as  in  some  of  those  related — e.  g.,  by 
Ehrmann  and  Audry,  the  persons  had  not  been  bitten  at  all,  but  had  merely  utm  or 
drank  with  those  who  had,  or  had  wiped  away  their  saliva. — 2.  Next,  when 
I)ersons  have  been  really  bitten,  and  the  animal  has  been  really  mad,  we  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  poison  has  been  deposited  in  the  wound.  But  numbers  of  the 
persons  referred  to  have  been  bitten  through  their  clothes,  and  every  one  knows 
now  small  a  proportion  of  such  acquire  hydrophobia,  even  when  no  treatment  at  all 
has  been  employed.— 3,  But  even  when  the  jKtison  has  been  duly  deposited  in  the 
wound,  to  admit  the  preservative  power  of^the  mercury,  we  must  allow  that  all 
such  persons  would  necessarily  suffer  from  hydrophobia  if  left  to  themselves. 
Numbers  of  cases  contradictory  of  this  are,  however,  on  record.  But  although 
all  careful  observers  admit  this,  the  proportion  of  such  as  escape  has  never  been 
duly  investigated;  and  the  subject  being  one  of  the  highest  interest,  M.  Renault 
takes  the  opi)ort unity  of  commuuicating  the  results  of  the  investigations  he  has 
been  conducting  upon  it  at  Alfort  since  1828. 

To  prevent  confusion,  he  arranges  the  cases  he  has  collected  in  two  categories. 
(A.)  Cases  of  dogs  or  other  animals  accidentally  bitten  by  others,  either  mad  or 
sup))osed  to  be  so,  and  sent  by  the  police  to  Alfort,  to  remain  under  inspection. 
Of  224  dogs  so  brought,  between  1827  and  1837,  which  continuect  under 
observation  for  more  than  two  months,  without  undergoing  treatment,  74  or  nearljr 
one-third  became  mad,  and  130  or  two-thirds  exhioited  no  symptoms.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  these  cases  do  not  aiford  any  measure  of  the  activity  of  the 
virus ;  for  the  dog  that  caused  the  bite  may  not  always  have  been  mad,  the  bites 
could  not  aJways  be  verified,  and  the  hair  of  the  animal  may  have  prevented  the 
poison  from  penetrating. 

(B.)  For  this  reason,  another  series  of  facts  is  adduced.  From  1830  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  certain  dogs  known  as  really  mad  have  been  made  to  bite,  at  the  Clinical 
School,  other  dogs  or  herbivora  in  portions  of  the  surface  of  delicate  structure 
and  devoid  of  hair,  or  inoculation  has  been  performed  with  some  of  their  saliva, 
•oUected  during  the  height  of  the  paroxysm.  Of  99  dogs,  horses,  and  sheep,  so 
ireated,  67  became  mad,  and  32  continued  under  observation  more  than  100  ctays 
without  any  svmptom  exhibiting  itself.  Thus,  in  this  category,  in  which  every 
circumstance  favourable  to  inaction  was  secured,  no  less  than  one>third  of  the 
animals  escaped,  without  undergoing  any  treatment  whatever. 

Examining  the  experience  of  otner  clinical  professors,  M.  Renault  says,  thai 
Professor  Rey,  of  Lyons,  has  found  that  among  animals  who  were  accidentally 
bitten  in  the  streets,  and  then  placed  under  surveillance,  1  to  5  of  the  dogs,  and 

1  to  4  of  the  horses,  became  mad.    Of  those  bitten  or  inoculated  experimentally, 

2  to  3  became  mad.  Of  16  animals  accidentally  bitten  at  Toulouse,  5  became 
mad.  Professor  Hertwig,  of  Berlin,  states,  that  of  137  dogs  accidentally  bitten, 
16  only  became  mad,  121  remained  uninjured;  while  of  25  experimentally  infected 
10  became  mad,  and  15  did  not.  Thus,  in  both  the  catcjg;ories,  the  proportion 
affected  was  sensibly  less  in  Berlin  than  in  France,  whether  this  be  owing  to 
climate  or  other  cause. 

Thus,  taking  things  at  the  worst,  it  results  from  these  observations,  made  at 
different  epochs,  that  two-thirds  of  the  animals  accidentally  bitten,  and  one-third 
of  those  artificially  mfected,  escape. 

Still,  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  these  mean  reeults  of  a  great  number  of 
observations  can  be  applied  when  speaking  of  the  bite  of  a  particular  dog;  for 
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M.  Benault  Inw  repeatedly  observed,  tkat  while  one  dog*,  evklentlj  mad,  bites 
several  othen,  aad  only  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  these  shall  saffer,  the  virus 
conveyed  from  another  do^,  to  all  appearance  in  just  the  same  condition,  will 
infect  nearly  every  animal  (hve-sixths  or  six-sevenths). 

Moreover,  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  bites  of  mad  wolves  are  oftener  fol- 
lowed by  hydrophobia  than  are  those  of  doss.  Of  254*  examples  of  such  bites,  the 
histories  of  which  M.  Ilenanlt  has  been  able  to  collect  in  autnors,  in  164:,  or  nearly 
two4hirds,  hydrophobia  followed  —  the  proportion  for  accidental  bites  by  mad 
dogs  being  only  one-third.  Whether  this  depends  upon  the  fact,  that  in  the  wolf 
the  rabies  is  oftener  spcmtaneous,  or  upon  the  more  remarkable  one,  that  this 
animal  almost  always  bites  its  victim  in  the  face,  neck,  or  head,  is  uncertfun. — Bull, 
de  VAcad.,  tom.  xvii.  p.  280. 

[Hydrophobia  has  recent Iv  been  very  prevalent  in  France,  so  that  something  like 
a  panic  has  been  producea,  and  the  ^umals  teem  with  accounts  of  supposed 
remedies.  The  pohce  have  made  a  ternble  onslaught  on  all  wandering  do^s ;  and 
the  exemption  of  London  from  the  disease,  since  the  prohibition  of  the  employment 
of  doffs  as  beasts  of  burden,  has  been  adverted  to.  It  would  be  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain now  far  this  exemption  has  extended  beyond  the  metropolis,  where  aloue 
the  d(^-aet  is  in  operation.  How  much  remains  to  be  cleared  up  in  the  history  of 
rabies  canina,  is  seen  by  a  communication  from  Clot-Bey  (Z*  Uman  Med.  1852, 
No.  94),  in  which  he  states,  that  while  dogs  exist  in  such  vast  numl)er3  in  various 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  hydrophobia  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence.  In  E^^^^*  where 
he  lived  during  twenty-five  jears,  he  never  heard  of  a  case,  although  the  dogs 
wander  about  the  towns  and  villages  in  vast  numbers,  under  a  burning  sun,  pant- 
ing for  breath,  ill-fed,  and  often  deprived  of  water.  He  thinks  that  much  may  be 
due  to  the  promiscuous  intercourse  which  their  entire  liberty  allows  to  these 
animals.    In  Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  is  excessively  prevalent.] 


On  Cancroid,  or  Epithelial  Carreer.    By  M.  Maisonnevve. 

This  affection  has  the  greatest  possible  resemblance  to  cancer,  deceiving  the  most 
experienced  eye  and  toe  most  matured  practitioner,  so  that  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  microscope,  it  would  probably  always  have  continued  impossible  to 
recognise  its  true  nature.  Surgeons  were,  indeed,  aware  that  certain  cancers  of 
the  most  hideous  aspect,  and  most  fetid  smell,  were  capable  of  being  removed  by 
operation  without  relapse  occurring,  and  that  a  cure  was  still  sometimes  obtain- 
able s^ter  one  or  more  relapses,  notwithstanding  that  the  neighbouriujg  glands  had 
become  invaded.  They  were  also  aware,  that  some  of  these  distressing  affections 
could  ^  on  corroding  the  surface  for  years,  without  infecting  the  entire  organism, 
and  without  inducing  cachexia ;  and  that,  at  last,  they  led  to  death  much  rather  by 
inducing  local  disorders  than  by  general  infection.  These  facts  were  regarded  as 
peculianties  of  evolution,  the  reason  of  which  was  quite  unknown ;  but  tue  micro- 
scope, by  revealing  to  us  the  fact  that  these  peenliarities  are  dependent  upon 
special  anatomical  characters,  has  enabled  us  to  constitute  a  distinct  family  in  tlie 
class  of  cancel's,  under  the  name  of  cancroid,  or  epithelial  cancer. 

Examined  by  the  microscope,  its  essential  character  is  the  epidermic  cell, 
which  may  easilv  be  recognised  by  its  distinct  outline  and  regular  form,  and  espe- 
cially by  its  small  and  rounded  nucleus.  These  ceUs  are  often  seen  agglomerated 
to^c4;her  into  roooded  bodies,  which  have  been  termed  epidennio  globes.  The 
epidermic  matter  does  not  present  itself  under  the  lactescent  or  emulsive  i^pear- 
anice  of  cancer,  but  under  that  of  a  whitish  substance,  havinjj^  the  consistency  of 
soft  paste,  and  spreading  out  in  water  in  a  lamellar  form.  It  is  sometimes  seen  in 
little  rounded  masses  resembling  tubercle ;  but  it  is  oftenest  infiltrated  into  the 
tissues  which  it  invades,  whence  it  can  be  squeezed  or  scraped.  It  always  origi- 
nates in  an  external  or  internal  tegumentary  surface,  naturally  covered  with 
epithelium,  as  the  skin,  mucous  membrane,  or  evm  serous  membrane ;  but  whea 
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it  takes  on  exteiuioxi»  the  epidennio  infiltration  may  penetrate  to  great  deptli  in 

the  various  tissues.  It  freqaently  invades  the  lymphatic  gLwds,  which  are  in 
immediate  relation  with  the  diseased  parts ;  but  when  it  has  even  passed  this  bonier, 
it  never  determines  a  general  infectioi^  or  even  a  eachectic  state  of  the  eoonoB^. 

This  absence  of  infection  is  the  oi^ital  point  in  its  history,  and  the  one  whidi, 
in  a  clinical  point  of  view,  constitutes  its  essential  distinction  from  tme  caneer. 
Anatomy  ana  physiology  seem  to  afford  an  explanation  of  this  difference.  Thus, 
in  considering  the  mode  of  nutrition  of  our  healthy  tissues,  we  find  that  the  cells 
of  which  they  are  composed  are  constantly  undeigoing  absorption  and  diminaliqn 
through  the  natural  emunctories.  As  in  cancroid  the  fundamental  cell  is  nothing 
else  than  normal  epidermis,  or  epithelium,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  absorption  canies 
it  into  the  torrent  of  the  circulation,  it  will  be  eliminated  bv  the  regnlar  cimnnffls, 
and  give  rise  to  no  general  disturbance.  But  in  certain  morbid  products,  and  espe- 
cially cancer  said  put,  the  volume  of  the  cell  is  no  longer  in  natural  relMion  to  the 
parenchyma  of  the  different  secretory  oi^jans,  so  that,  if  by  any  means  it  gains 
admission  to  the  circulating  stream,  it  has  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  exit,  and 
becomes  detained  in  the  midst  of  the  tissues,  only  to  excite  disorder.  To  simptifv 
this  view  of  the  case,  we  have  only  noticed  the  difference  in  si^e  of  the  cell,  ani 
especially  of  the  nucleus ;  but  many  other  differences,  both  chemieal  and  vital,  may 
exert  an  influence  which  we  are  unable  to  determine. 

As  we  have  no  means  of  modifying  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  which  secrete  this 
abnormal  quantity  of  epidermic  cms,  and  no  agent  capable  of  inducing  their 
absorption,  their  destruction  is  the  only  source  left  us;  and  for  this  purpose, 
M.  Maisonneuve  prefers  caustics  to  excision  or  ligature.  The  caustic  not  coiy 
removes  the  diseased  part,  but  modifies  the  condition  of  the  tissue  that  secreted 
it ;  and,  in  fact,  this  means  was  preferred  by  most  surjg^eons  even  before  the  micro- 
scope had  revealed  the  difference  between  this  affection  and  true  cancer.  Sone 
caustics  are  preferable  to  others,  seeming  to  exert  almost  a  specific  effect  upon  ibe 
epidermic  cells,  as  the  arsenious  acid  and  nitric  acid.  The  nrst  of  these  not  only 
acts  upon  the  parts  it  is  applied  to,  but  it  is  also  absorbed  by  the  lymphaties^ 
and  may  thus  pursue  the  epidermic  molecules  into  these  organs. — Oae,  dm 
MSpitaux,  1^0.  28. 

On  the  Signs  Indicative  of  Hereditary  Predispotitum  to  Ifuanitff. 
By  M.  MoKEAU. 

It  is  an  important  problem  in  psycholoeical  medicine,  to  determine  the  signs  mkach. 
give  rise  to  fears  that  the  children  of  the  insane  may  suffer  like  their  parents,  and 
which  of  them  are  most  likely  to  do  so.  Certain  zoological  facts  form  the  bans  of 
M.  Moreau*8  speculations  upon  the  subject.  The  fact  of  kereditarine$&,  both  in 
regard  to  man  and  animals,  is  now  too  well  admitted  to  <^  for  further  proof;  but 
we  have  hitherto  been  content  with  stating  the  fact,  without  inquiring  whetber 
nature,  in  reproducing  in  the  offspring  certain  organic  conditions,  acts  upon  any 
well-defined  and  pre-determined  plan.  M.  Lh^ritier  has  shown,  in  his  reports  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  in  1848,  that  as  regards  animals,  invariable  laws  regn* 
late  the  mode  in  which  the  organization  of  the  parent  affects  that  of  the  ofl^ring, 
ffivmg  rise  to  the  production  of  resemblance.  The  study  of  these  laws  has  led 
him  to  arrange  the  organs  in  three  classes  or  series : — 1.  Locomotive  Oigans ; 
2,  Nutritive  Organs ;  3,  The  Central  Nervous  Apparatus.  This  last  is  divided 
into  two  portions :  an  anterior^  comprising  the  cereorum  and  anterior  portions  of 
the  spinal  manow ;  and  sl posterior,  i.e.,  the  cerebellum  and  posterior  oorda.  The 
locomotive  system  is  connected  expressly  with  the  cerebellum,  and  the  nntritiro 
apparatus  with  the  cerebrum.  It  is  upon  such  connexion  that  the  laws  of  resem- 
blance depend — via.,  the  regular  and  invariable  mode  in  which  one  or  other  piireal 
transmits  to  the  progeny  tliis  or  that  distinct  series  of  organs,  llie  transmission 
takes  place  by  fixed  uiws,  so  that  when  one  parent  transnuts  one  series,  the  other 
transmits  the  opposite;  and  the  fundamental  point  to  be  observed  is,  that  the 
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resemblance  is  not  tninsmitted  by  some  isolated  tndtSi  but  by  one  of  two  grand 
series  of  organs,  which  are  well  defined  and  perfectly  distinet. 

The  laws  of  such  transmission  are — 1.  The  law  of  equilibrium,  which  prevails 
between  parents  of  the  same  variety,  one  or  other  of  these  indifferently  giving 
rise  to  either  of  the  two  series  of  organs. — 2.  The  law  of  erossina  is  exertea 
between  parents  of  different  varieties ;  and  here  the  male  always  nimishes  the 
posterior  series,  and  i\\^  female  the  anterior  series. 

The  law  qf  equilibrium  is  that  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  proposed,  and  which,  if  this  law  applies  to  the  human  species,  becomes  a 
mere  matter  of  observation.  The  posterior  series  of  organs,  comprising,  amongst 
others,  the  soft  parts  of  the^o^e,  and  consequently  the  physiognomy,  is  the  most 
easy  of  examination ;  and  the  pathological  facts  thus  examined  by  M.  Moreau, 
ooimrm  the  physiological  conclusions  drawn  by  M.  Lh^ritier.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  when  the  pathological  modifications  of  the  parts  specially  charged  witn 
the  intellectual  functions  ^ve  revealed  an  hereditary  resemolance  to  one  of  the 
parent-s,  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  second  or  posterior  series,  as  exhibited 
in  the  physiognomy,  were  evidently  transmitted  by  the  other  parent;  and,  vice 
oersAy  we  only  meet  with  this  second  series  in  individuids  whose  brain  has  re- 
mained exempt  from  all  morbid  hereditary  modification. 

Before  referring  to  the  statistical  results  which  he  has  obtained,  M.  Moreau  explains 
that  he  understands  hereditary  predisposition  to  relate,  not  merely  to  the  identical 
disease  of  which  the  transmission  is  areaded,  but  to  all  affections  or  morbid  modi- 
fications of  the  system  in  which  it  is  seated.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
correct  accounts  from  patients  and  their  friends,  the  numbers  M.  Mjoreau  has  haa 
at  his  disposal  are  not  numerous;  but  the  researches  uf  several  years  confer  ou 
some  of  them  a  great  value.  The  cases,  the  antecedents  of  which  were  known, 
amount  to  192;  and  these  are  divided  into  three  categories:— 1.  In  164  of  the 
number,  it  has  been  invariably  found,  that  when  the  individual  has  presented 
striking  physiognomical  resemblance  to  the  one  parent,  he  has  been  indebted  for 
his  cerebral  oi^anization  (and  its  defects)  to  the  other.  Thus,  personal  resemblance 
and  cerebral  disorder  may  be  transmitted  by  either  parent,  but  never  by  the  same. 
— 2.  There  were  7  cases  in  direct  opposition  to  this  law — i.e.,  the  individual 
bore  evident  personal  resemblance  to  the  parent  from  whom  he  derived  his 
cerebral  derangement. — 3.  In  21  cases,  it  could  not  be  decided  which  parent 
transmitted  the  cerebral  orffanization,  this  being  identical  in  both. 
.  Other  facts  also  observed  go  to  confirm  the  general  results  deducible  from  these 
figures.  Thus  (1)  in  17  times  out  of  the  192  cases,  of  two  or  more  duldren  of  ^ 
family  in  which  the  hereditary  influence  was  manifested,  those  became  insane  who 
differed  most  in  personal  appearance  from  the  parent  who  was  the  subject  of  iu« 
sanity,  or  of  some  functional  aisorder  of  the  nervous  centres ;  wbUe  those  who  most 
strikmgly  resembled  such  parent,  retained  their  faculties  entire.  Again  (2),  it  is 
known  that  boys  generally  bear  a  physiognomical  resemblance  to  the  mother,  and 
girls  to  the  father;  and  tnerefore,  if  our  law  is  a  true  one,  the  insanity  should  be 
transmitted  from  mother  to  daughter,  and  from  father  to  son.  And  so,  in  fact,  of 
22  females  suffering  from  insanity,  17  had  inherited  it  from  the  mother,  and  5  from 
the  father ;  while  of  142  insane  males,  95  had  acquired  the  disease  from  the  father, 
and  47  from  the  mother.  But  the  contrary  should  be  observed  when  this  analogy 
of  resemblance  was  inverted ;  and  so  it  was ;  for  47  sons  who  resembled  their 
father,  derived  their  insanity  from  the  mother;  and 8  girls  who  resembled  the  mother, 
derived  theirs  from  ths  father. 

Thus,  as  a  general  result,  derivable  from  the  evidence  of  the  164  out  of  the  192 
oases,  we  may  state,  in  answer  to  the  question  with  which  we  commenced,  that  in 
72  per  cent,  of  cases,  we  are  in  a  condition  to  indicate  which  children  in  a  family 
are  those  most  likely  to  suffer  from  hereditary  insanity. — L*  Union  MAi.,  No.  4o» 
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SURGERY. 
Cote  of  Large  Laceration  qfthe  Colon  without  External  Marks  of  Injury. 

Bj  M.  MOKINEAU. 

A  WORKMA.N  received  a  kick  oil  the  bdly  during  a  souffle,  and  died  in  wnetem 
hours.  No  traces  of  injury  were  discoverable  externally;  but  on  opening  the 
abdomen,  besides  signs  of  peritonitis,  there  was  found  a  nearly  circular,  jagged 
opening  in  the  colon,  2i  centimetres  in  diameter.  Although  there  are  scvenJ 
analogous  cases  on  record,  the  lesion  has  been  usually  found  to  have  occurred  to 
some  organ  which,  by  its  weight  or  size,  offered  great  resistance ;  and  when  the 
stomach  and  dia{)hragm  have  oeen  ruptured,  there  has  usually  been  eochymosis  or 
other  external  sign  of  injury ;  and  M.  Morineau,  though  having  frequent  oppor- 
tunities  of  witnessing  this  class  of  accidents,  has  never  seen  an  example  of  the 
kind,  without  injury  to  the  external  surface. — Bevue  Midieale,  tome  i.  p.  593. 


On  Lateral  Deviation  (fthe  Cheat  The.    By  M.  MaXiGaigxe. 

While  M.  Malgaigne  was  surgeon  to  the  aged  men's  Asylum,  the  Bio&tre,  one  of  his 
duties  was  to  examine  the  feet  of  those  who  petitioned  for  shoes  in  lieu  of  sahotf; 
and  he  was  soon  struck  with  the  great  frequency  with  which  deviation  of  the 
great  toe  preseuted  itself, — this  sometimes  amounting  to  a  true  luxation.  Laforest, 
Millet,  and  Broca,  who  have  written  on  this  affection,  agree  in  attributing  its 
occurrence  to  wearing  tight  shoes,  and  in  stating  that  it  is  oflenest  met  with 
in  women.  Laforest  has  observed  the  deviation  of  the  first  toe  above  the 
second  to  be  the  most  common;  Millet,  its  deviation  against  it;  while  Broca 
has  oftenest  observed  the  deviation  below.  Malgaigne  has  observed  all  these,  but 
especially  the  deviation  above.  M.  Malgaigne  at  first,  like  others,  attributed  the 
occurrence  to  wearing  tight  shoes ;  and  it  was  only  after  finding  that  the  most 
rigid  inquiry  could  oulj^  verify  this  cause  in  a  few  instances,  that  he  altered  his 
opinion.  If,  indeed,  this  were  a  sufficient  cause  for  its  production,  eveiy  one  with 
the  shoes  worn  at  present  would  be  liable  to  it;  while  we  find  that,  however  tight 
the  shoe  may  be,  when  it  is  removed,  the  toes  expand  as  before  it  was  pat  on, 
without  leaving  any  trace  of  their  temporary  inclination.  In  several  of  the  cases 
examined,  cola  and  rheumatism  were  referred  to  as  the  original  cause ;  and  in 
some  of  these,  the  simultaneous  deformities  of  fingers  and  tees  indicated  this 
general  cause.  The  rationale  of  the  affection,  in  other  cases,  seems  to  be,  that 
the  ligaments  of  the  joint  become  enfeebled,  so  that  even  moderate  moacnlar 
action,  not  couuterbalauced  by  their  resistance,  suffices  to  produce  the  deviation. 
The  cause  of  this  weakening  of  the  ligaments  may  be  due  to  the  slight  but  pro- 
longed irritation,  caused  by  tiie  friction  not  only  of  too  tight  but  of  too  loose  shoes ; 
ana  a  colons  condition  of  the  skin  indicative  of  this  often  precedes  ti^e  deformity. 
A  persistence  of  the  deviation  may  cause  the  production  of  retraction  of  the 
muscle  and  ligament ;  and  in  some  instances  the  irritation  spreads  from  the  liga- 
ments to  the  bM^ne,  and  by  inducing  hypertrophy  of  the  heaa  of  the  metatarsus, 
renders  the  deformity  irremediable.  The  bone  vascf  becooie  partially  hixated,  aud 
the  sesamoids  displaced. — Bev.  Mdd.'Chir.,  voL  xi.  pp.  212—224. 


On  the  Employment  of  Aluminized  Bou(/ie».    By  M.  Jobkht. 

Whkh  the  stricture  is  combined  with  chronic  inflammation,  M.  Jobcrt  finds  a 
preliminary  treatment  by  means  of  aluminized  bougies  of  great  service  in  procuriiiir 
degorgement  of  the  mucous  membrane, — the  alum  not  acting  as  a  caustic  sub- 
stance, but  producing  a  modifying  influence  similar  to  that  induced  by  nitrate  of 
silver  in  ocuuir  inflammations.    He  w^arms  the  end  of  a  wax  bougie,  and  then 
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incorporates  with  it  some  powdered  alum,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  magma  of  the 
wax  and  alum.  If  the  latter  were  lying  at  the  surface  of  the  bougie,  it  might 
induce  ulceration  in  place  of  mere  modification  of  the  mucous  surface,  and  the 
inodular  tissue  left  by  this,  on  healing,  would  only  aggravate  the  patient's  con- 
dition. When  the  diaorgement  is  accomplished — usually  in  from  seven  to  twelve 
days — ^the  dilatation  ot  the  stricinre  is  proceeded  with. — V  Uhi<mMSdicaley  No. 94. 


On  Discharge  of  Fluid  from  the  ^iwple  in  Innocent  Tumours  of  the  Breast, 
By  M.  KicHAED. 

M.  Richard  observes,  that  while  in  cancerous  tumours,  which  in  their  growth 
induce  atrophy  of  the  mammary  gland,  no  discharge  from  the  nipple  takes  place, 
innocent  tumours^  as  partial  nypertropby  of  the  ^land,  or  cystic  growths,  are 
always  attended  with  more  or  less  discharge  or  oozing,  the  fluid  being  sometimes 
syrupy  or  adhesive,  and  at  others  bloody.  Repeated  opportunities  of  observation 
have  convinced  him  that  this  is  a  valuable  diagnostic  ana  prognostic  sign. — Rev. 
MM,  CAir.,  tom.  xi.  pp.  18-29. 


Case  of  Fracture  of  the  Anterior-superior  Spinous  Process  of  the  Ilium, 
By  Br.  Ashby. 

Br.  Asubt  related  this  case  at  the  request  of  Br.  Miitter,  who  is  not  aware  of  any 
similar  example  on  record.  A  strong,  athletic  ne^ro,  st.  10,  was  walking  rapidly 
with  a  large  tub  of  water  on  his  nead,  when  he  suddenly  stepped  into  a  gully, 
about  1^  foot  deep.  He  did  not  fall,  but  had  to  be  carried  home.  There  was  loss 
of  power  in  and  inability  to  raise  the  right  thigh ;  and  as  it  was  found  that  the  limb 
could  be  moved,  in  all  directions,  without  much  pain,  and  that  there  was  no 
shortening  or  lengthening,  neither  fracture  nor  dislocation  were  supposed  to  have 
occurred.  The  lad,  however,  declared  that  he  felt  something  give  way  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  and  during  the  examination ;  and  it  was  now  tound,  that  whenever 
the  thigh  was  raised  to  a  nght  angle,  and  then  let  rather  suddenly  down,  a  crepitus, 
audible  to  ail  present,  was  produced.  The  lad  referred  to  the  groin  as  his  chief 
seat  of  pain,  and  here  both  tenderness  and  tumefaction  were  present ;  and  a  repe- 
tition of  the  movement  described,  while  the  fingers  were  pressed  upon  this  spot, 
enabled  a  moveable  spiculum  of  bone  to  be  felt.  As  the  case  was  so  very  obscure, 
much  time  was  devoted  to  it,  and  the  above  demonstration  was  repeated  again  and 
again  before  its  precise  nature  was  decided  to  be  ascertained.  The  success  of  the 
treatment  adopted,  confirmed  the  justice  of  the  view  taken  of  the  case.  "  After 
flexing  the  limb,  a  roller,  six  or  eight  yards  long,  was  passed  firmly  round  the 
tliigh,  then  passed  firmly  over  a  wet  compress  placed  over  the  process,  thence 
around  the  body,  and  back  over  the  compress,  and  around  the  thigh  again.  The 
youth  was  placed  on  his  side,  and  experienced  complete  relief.  In  four  weeks  he 
was  walking  about,  but  continued  to  wear  the  bandage  and  compress  for  several 
months,  in  consequence  of  the  support  they  gave  nim." — Phil.  Med,  Fxam,^ 
vol.  viii.  p.  159. 

On  the  Eemoval  of  Foreign  Bodies  from  the  Cornea.    By  M.  Cuassaignac. 

^r.  CifAss&i6NAC  was  for  long,  in  common  with  most  other  surgeons,  in  the  habit 
of  endeavouring  to  extract  foreign  bodies  that  had  become  impacted  in  the  cornea, 
by  means  of  a  cataract  needle,  during  any  interval  of  immovability  of  the  eye 
that  could  be  seized.  This  is,  however,  sometimes  both  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
procedure,  and  this  in  part  from  the  great  mobility  of-  the  eye,  and  in  part  from 
the  colour  of  the  imbedded  body.  Pieces  of  metal  become  rapidly  oxidized,  and 
assume  a  rust  colour,  which  is  easily  distinguished  in  light  or  blue  eyes,  but 
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whid)  so  resembles  the  eolonr  of  the  iris  in  dark  e^res  that  it  beoomes  a  matter  of 
difficnlty  to  bring  the  point  of  the  needle  exactly  where  it  should  oome,  Agui. 
the  body  may  be  so  mmute,  that,  although  capable  of  pfrodadng  a  keimlitis*  it  b 
not  discernible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  movability  of  the  eye  mcreases  the  difficulty;  and  M.  Chassaignac  endea- 
vours first  to  obtain  what  he  calls  an  immovability  hy  tolerance,  by  toaching  the 
ocular  surface  several  times  with  the  back  of  the  needle.  There  are  subjects  in 
whom  this  education  is  difficult  and  tedious ;  and  in  very  embarrassing  cbs^^ 
chloroform  may  be  had  recourse  to,  with  excellent  effect.  This  is,  however,  do: 
usually  proper  for  so  slight  an  operation ;  and  M.  Chassaignac  then  steadies  the 
eye  by  means  of  Lusardi's  speculum,  and  magnifies  the  sixe  of  the  object  to 
be  removed  by  a  good  lens.  Upon  an  emergency,  the  sui^eon  may  hold  both  the 
speculum  oculi  and  the  lens  in  his  left  hand ;  but  it  is  preferable,  after  bavin? 
fixed  the  former,  to  give  it  to  an  assistant  to  hold.  The  patient  kneels  down  and 
sits  on  his  heels,  and  the  eye  being  now  steadied,  and  the  exact  locality  of  the 
foreign  body  ascertained  by  the  lem*,  its  removal  becomes  easy. 

All  persons  accustomed  to  this  class  of  accidents  must  have  been  struck  with 
the  terrible  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms  induced  by  particles  m>  minute, 
their  persistence  and  aggravation  as  long;*^  as  the  foreij^  bodies  remain,  and  their 
sudden  diminution  and  remarkable  benignity  from  the  instant  the  exciting  cause  i& 
removed.  These  cases  are  advantageously  contrasted  with  inflammations  of  the 
cornea  from  other  causes,  which  so  obstinately  resist  the  most  active  treatment, 
and  never  disappear  with  the  like  rapidity.  Tne  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  is, 
that  prcdisposmg  causes  play  the  greater,  and  local  or  direct  causes  only  the 
smaller,  part  in  ocular  inflammations. — Oaz,  des  ffSpitaux,  No.  56. 


On  a  New  Mode  of  Operating  in  Varicose  Aneuriem.    By  M,  Malgaigke. 

The  difficulty  which  usually  occurs  in  operating  for  this,  in  securing  the  two 
ends  of  the  artery,  while  the  veins  are  incessantly  pouring  out  blood,  induced 
M.  Malgaigne  to  try  a  new  plan  of  procedure,  by  which  opening  the  sac,  or  the 
integuments  covering  it,  might  be  avoided.  The  case  was  an  aneurism  resulting 
from  venesection,  performed  ten  or  twelve  weeks  before.  A  small  pulsatoiy 
tumour  existed  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  which  caused  little  inconvenience.  The 
artery  was  taken  up,  by  means  of  two  separate  incisions,  iust  below  and  just  above 
the  tumour,  and  the  cure  was  rapid  and  complete,  so  tnat  when  the  patient  was 
seen  seven  months  afterwards,  no  traces  of  the  aneurism  could  be  observed. — Sev. 
M6d,  Chir,,  tom.  xi.  p.  155. 

Ligature  of  the  Vertebral  Artery,  in  a  ease  of  Chtn-skot  WimndL 
By  M.  Maisonnbuve. 

M.  Maiso5Neuve  relates  a  case,  which,  although  it  terminated  fatally,  is  of  interest 
on  account  of  the  course  which  the  ball  took,  and  the  successful  liea'tureof  the  ver- 
tebral artery.  A  lady  was  shot  in  the  neck,  and  the  ball  glanced  downwards  from 
the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  penetrated  between  the  trachea  and  osophagus, 
the  great  bloodvessels,  and  nerves,  without  injuring  any  of  them,  until  it  reached  the 
sixth  cervical  vertebra,  deep  into  the  body  of  which  it  became  impacted.  In  its 
course  it  fractured  the  left  transverse  process,  and  divided  the  vertebral  artery.  Th c 
hsemorrhagc  which  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  accident  soon  stopped,  but  recurring 
again  violently  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  days,  the  wound  was  enlarged  in  order  to 
search  for  the  vessel.  On  removing  the  finger  from  the  hole  in  the  vertebra, 
whence  the  ball  was  extracted,  the  ends  of  the  bleeding  vessel  were  perceived  and 
secured ;  this,  from  the  case  with  which  the  operation  was  performed,  being  at  the 
time  supposed  to  be  the  inferior  thyroid.  The  ligatures  came  away  in  10  days, 
and  all  seemed  doing  well,  when  the  patient,  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  after  the 
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aooident,  saddenly  fell  into  a  state  of  coma,  and  soon  expired  The  two  ends  of 
the  vertebral  artery  were  found  firmly  plugged  with  coagula,  but  necrosis  had 
affected  the  vertebra,  and  an  aperture  led  to  a  communication  with  the  spinal  canal, 
where  there  was  sero-purulent  efl'usion. — L'  Union  M6dicale^  No.  34. 


On  the  Treatment  of  Epiataxis.    By  M.  Reveille-Parise. 

M.  Rbveille-Pasise  observes  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
a  simple  means  of  arresting  epistaxis  when  severe.  Plugging  is  not  the  simple 
operation  it  has  been  described ;  it  is  very  tedious,  and  oHen  excites  vomiting  or 
sneezing,  which  aggravates  the  bleeding.  Moreover,  w^e  may  not  have  any  appro- 
priate instrument  at  hand. 

He  has  found  three  means  of  great  utility : — 1.  Alcohol,  applied  upon  dossils  of 
charpie,  is  a  most  energetic  styptic.  It  causes  a  strong  or  even  a  temporarily 
painful  sensation,  and  otten  speedily  checks  the  bleeding.  The  essential  point  is. 
Wore  passing  in  the  alcohol,  to  dry  the  nostril  well  by  blowing  the  nose,  and  by 
charpie. — 2.  £qual  parts  of  powdered  gum  and  alum  may  be  blown  into  the  nares, 
aud  dossils  rolled  in  the  mixture  then  applied, — a  ma^ma,  which  arrests  the  htcmor- 
rhaj^,  being  speedily  formed.  Before  removing  the  dossils,  they  require  to  be  well 
moistened  with  tepid  water  when  the  bleedine  has  quite  ceased. — 3.  The  best  of 
all  means  is,  however,  the  application  of  carded  cotton- wool ;  and  it  is  surprising 
that  surgeons  have  hitherto  made  so  little  use  of  this  hsemostatic  agent.  After 
the  nostril  is  well  dried,  dossils  of  pure  clean  cotton  should  be  passed  in,  until  it 
is  filled.  They  must  not  be  too  tightlv  rolled,  or  the  blood  cannot  penetrate  the 
interstices, — nor  too  loosely,  or  it  will  do  so  too  easily,  and  the  hemorrhage  will 
continue. — Bulletin  de  ThJrapeutique,  torn.  xlii.  p.  308. 

[Other  correspondents  of  the  same  journal  speak  also  of  the  great  utility  of 
dosmg  the  al®  nasi  with  the  fingers,  either  as  the  sole  or  adjuvatory  treatment ; 
also  or  the  compression  of  the  carotid  on  the  same  side  as  that  on  which  the 
bleeding  occurs.] 

On  the  Prognosis  and  Tfeatment  qf  Deafness.    By  M.  Marc  d'Ebpine. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  which  the  author  arrives  at,  from  the  considera- 
tion of  159  cases,  carefully  noted  in  his  own  private  practice,  and  compared  with 
200  cases  reported  by  Tschamer  of  Berlin : 

1.  Deafness  occurs  more  frequently  in  males,  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  4,  in  10 
cases ;  but  while  the  disease  is  somewhat  longer  in  yieloiug  in  women  than  in 
men,  a  radical  cure  is  oftener  procured  in  the  former,  and  mere  amelioration  in  the 
latter. — 2.  Double  deafness  is  more  common  than  single,  in  the  proportion  of  8  to 
2;  and  unilateral  deafness  is  oftenest  observed  in  the  left  ear. — 3.  Probably 
because  young  persons  apply  more  readily  on  account  of  this  ailment  than  the 
aged,  more  than  one-half  the  patients  were  below  30  years  of  age.  Age  is  of 
imp<»*tance  in  prognosis.  All  under  10  were  cured  or  benefited,  as  were  three- 
fourths  of  those  between  10  and  20,  and  nearly  two-thirds  between  20  and  50. 
Between  50  and  60,  only  one-fourth  were  improved;  aud  in  all  above  CO,  treat- 
ment was  without  success.— 4.  The  duration  of  the  affection  also  exerts  an 
influence.  The  cases  in  which  a  cure  was  accomplished  aated,  upon  an  average, 
li  months.  Those  which  were  simply  improved  averaged  ^\  years,  or  6  years, 
aooording  to  the  amount  of  benefit;  while  the  cases  which  resisted  treatment 
averaged  8  years.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  oldest  cases,  and  even  congenital 
ones,  have  offered  examples  of  cure,  while  others  of  only  a  few  months'  stand- 
ing have  resisted. — 5.  Pailure  is  usually  proportionate  to  the  intensity  oi  the 
deafness.  Still,  a  cure  sometimes  occurs  m  very  complete  deafness.  Tne  cases 
in  which  there  is  an  evident  disproportion  between  the  perception  of  mere  sound 
and  the  power  of  distinguishing  conversation,  and  those  in  which  a  single  ear  has 
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been  loiig  very  deaf,  are  especial]^  obstinate. — 6.  It  is  usually  believed  thai  dis- 
eases ot  hereditafy  transmission  are  least  onrable.  M.  Herpin  has,  however, 
8ho\%n  that  hereditary  epilepsy  offers  as  many  examples  of  cure  as  do  the  other 
forms ;  and  the  proportion  of  cures  in  deafness  is  precisely  the  same,  vbeth»  the 
disease  is  inherited  or  not.  In  one  family  presenting  7  cases,  3  were  cured  and  2 
bcnedted.  —  7.  The  indistinct  pronunciation  of  deu  persons  does  not  exclude 
expectation  of  amendment. — 8.  The  changed  physical  character  of  the  cerumen 
docs  not  influence  the  prognosis ;  but  its  absence  is  characteristic  of  obstinate 
deafness. — 9.  A  perforated  state  of  the  membrana  tympani  does  not  prevent 
notable  improvement. — 10.  More  than  half  the  cases  suffered  from  tinnitus,  out  this 
does  not  influence  the  prognosis. — 11.  The  rapid  or  slow  coming-on  of  the  deafnesa 
does  not  exert  the  influence  on  the  prognosis  that  might  be  expected.  The  cases, 
however,  which  offer  most  examples  of  reoovenr,  are  those  in  whidi  the  deafness, 
without  coming  on  quite  suddenly,  yet  appeared  in  the  course  of  some  days,  at  an 
epoch  the  patient  can  refer  to.  12.  Among  the  various  external  or  accidentai 
circumstances,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  prognosis  is  especially  favourable  when 
the  deafness  can  be  referred  to  the  action  of  »>ld  or  damp,  to  ooryza^  bronchitis, 
sore  throat,  &c.  Otorrhoea^  even  vrh&e  foetid,  does  not  sensiblv  iimuenee  it ;  and 
it  is  favouiable  when  the  deafness  is  connected  with  scrofulons  chronic  skin-disease 
of  children,  or  foreign  bodies  in  the  ear.  The  prognosis  is  unfavourable  when 
the  deafness  results  from  contusions,  the  reports  ot  firearms,  or  other  loud  sounds. 
Deafness  resulting  from  metastasis,  and  that  which  comes  on  at  indeterminate 
epochs  and  without  appreciable  cause,  is  obstinate.  Kubeola,  caries  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  and  acute  puerperal  disease,  also  give  rise  to  verv  obstinate  cases ; 
while  scarlatina,  pertussis,  and  fever,  may  induce  deafness  capable  of  amelioration, 
but  not  of  cure. 

In  the  treatment  of  deafness.  M.  Marc  d'Erpine  states,  that  in  all  cases  of 
deafness,  except  where  it  results  from  cold  of  a  lew  days'  standing,  he  relies,  not 
upon  general,  but  local  remedies,  injected  through  the'  Eustachian  tube  into  the 
trmpanum.  He  not  only  employs  vaporous  iniections,  but  in  obstinate  eases 
throws  in  weak  solutions  of  caustic  potass,  li(]uia  ether,  or  even  solution  of  vera- 
trine.  He  finds  that,  from  among  the  entire  number  thus  treated — ^viz.  110, 
famishing  20C  ears — 52  per  cent,  of  the  persons  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  ears 
have  been  cured,  or  much  benefited.  Of  the  78  cases  last  treated,  60  per  cent, 
of  the  persons,  and  56  of  the  ears,  have  yielded.  The  injections  are  graanated  in 
strength,  but  even  when  they  have  occasioned  a  degree  of  irritation,  no  other 
inconvenience  than  some  temporary  pain  or  uneasiness  has  leauhed.^-Arckive* 
GSndrales,  torn,  xxviii.  pp.  89, 179, 406. 


On  the  Application  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  in  Acute  Thnsillitis, 
By  M.  Herpin. 

M.  Hebpik  states  that  he  finds  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance  to  be 
a  most  excellent  mode  of  abridging  the  duration  of  acute  tonsillitis,  preventing 
suppuration  in  persons  liable  to  this  occarrence.  Even  in  the  most  intense  cases, 
accompanied  bv  great  febrile  action,  he  lias  not  had  to  make  more  than  three 
applications,  tf  suppuration  lias  already  occurred,  the  application  is  of  less  avail, 
and  is  then,  on  account  of  the  closure  of'^the  iaws,  often  impracticable.  The  appli- 
cation must  be  carefully  and  methodically  maae  opposite  a  wmdow.  If  the  velum  is 
inflamed,  it  should  be  touched  in  passing  from  one  tonsil  to  another,  as  also  may 
the  uvula, — ^but  as  a  spasm  of  the  fauces  is  often  then  induced,  this  should  be  len 
to  the  last.  If  the  application  is  made  within  the  first  twentv>four  hours,  a  siade 
one  often  suffices ;  ana  this  hap()eiis  in  persons  who  are  liable  to  relapse  of  this 
affection,  and  have  already  derived  benefit  from  the  caustic.  If  seen  later,  two 
applications  at  the  interval  of  a  day,  or  even  three,  are  required,  although  the  first 
at  once  checks  the  progress  of  the  disease.    More  than  twenty-four  horns  shouLd 
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never  be  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  applicaiions.  Since  be  first  recommended 
this  practice,  manj  of  M.  Herpin's  colieaguea  at  Geneva  have  adopted  it,  and  with 
the  best  effects,  in  securing  the  rapid  dispersion  of  a  disagreeable  though  not  a 
dangerous  diseasc^-X'  Union  Mmieale,  Nos.  75  &  76. 


On  the  I>angeroiu  Itegion  of  the  Scalp,    By  M.  Chassa.IG1?ac. 

In  the  course  of  a  paper  giving  an  account  of  a  new  mode  of  removing  sub- 
cutaneous tumours,  by  means  of  a  slip-knot,  M.  Chassaignac  indicates  a  region  or 
zone  of  the  scalp  especially  liable  to  tne  occurrence  of  erysipelas,  or  angioleucitis, 
after  wounds  or  operations  even  of  the  most  trivial  character.  It  extends  over 
the  band  of  integument  which  unites  the  posterior  and  anterior  fontanelles,  along 
the  median  line,  and  is  about  two  fingers  in  breadth.  It  is  pre-eminently  the 
dangerous  region  of  the  scalp ;  and,  according  to  M.  Chassaignac's  observation, 
though  upon  this  point  more  evidence  is  required,  the  traumatic  injury  of  the 
posterior  part  of  this  track  is  most  liable  to  be  followed  by  angioleucitis,  and  of  the 
anterior  by  erysipelas.  In  explanation  of  this  aptitude  of  the  re^on,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  lymphatic  net-work  of  the  scalp  is  not  equally  distributed ;  and 
the  subepidermic  portion,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  intracutaneous  and 
subcutaneous,  is  especially  concentrated  along  the  zone  indicated.  Thus,  of  40 
punctures  for  the  purpose  of  mercurial  injection  made  in  any  other  part  than  this 
zone,  only  one  or  two  were  successful ;  while  of  20,  made  along  it,  15  or  16  suc- 
ceeded. For  this  reason,  M.  Chassaignac  always  prefers  this  track  to  the  temples, 
in  the  endermic  employment  of  strychnine,  or  other  substances.  —  Bull,  de 
Thirap,,  torn.  xlii.  p.  400. 


MIDWIFERY,  &c. 


On  the  Continuance  o/jjoctalwn  during  the  Progress  qf  Diseases, 
By  Dr.  Kossb. 

Db.  Roszb  states  that  the  results  of  his  observation  during  thirty -two  vears,  have 
quite  convinced  him,  that  the  routine  practice  of  desiring  mothers  to  uiscontinue 
suckling,  when  they  become  the  subjects  of  serious  disease,  is  erroneous,  the  ill-effects 
of  the  milk  upon  the  infant  having  been  ridiculously  exaggerated.  He  has  already 
called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this  matter,  in  an  essay  on  typhus,  pub- 
lished ten  years  since,  and  all  subsequent  experience  has  only  confirmed  him  in 
his  views.  He  objects  to  the  cessation  of  suckling  for  any  other  cause  than  local 
inflammation  of  the  breast,  the  resolution  of  which  it  may  prevent,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  secretion,  which,  however,  is  often  due  to  the  neglect  in  continuing  to 
apply  the  child :  and  be  cites  cases  in  which  the  continuance  of  the  child  to  the 
breast  in  apparently  hopeless  affections,  was  attended  by  the  best  results.  He 
remarks  upon  the  inconsistency  in  arresting  a  secretion  which  is  so  powerful  an 
agent  in  aostracting  the  protein-compound  from  the  blood,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
by  excituw  other  excretions,  and  em])loying  various  antiphlogistics,  we  endeavour 
to  diminish  the  fibrinous  and  albuminous  elements  of  the  fluid.  The  effect  of 
suppressing  pathological  secretions  in  causing  or  aggravating  disease  is  admitted, 
and  yet  we  suppress  a  normal  one,  which  is  exerting  an  important  derivative  action 
on  existing  disease,  and  has  established  the  habit,  on  the  part  of  the  system,  of 
requiring  such  a  drain.  In  the  various  epidemics  of  typnus  witnessed  by  Dr. 
Roser,  he  has  found  the  continuance  of  sucxling,  while  the  milk  remains,  of  great 
service  in  the  prevention  of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  which  are  the  usual  causes 
of  death;  and  in  inflammatory  diseases,  he  recommends  the  practice  even  when 
colUpse  has  occurred.  Even  when  a  woman  is  suckling  much  beyond  her  time^ 
the  child  ahotdd  not  be  taken  from  her  during  an  attack  of  inflammation. 
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Dr.  Eoser  stroDsly  objects  to  the  advice  so  commonW  giren  to  woBien  soiienii^ 
from,  or  threatenea  dj,  tubercular  disease,  to  abstain  from  sackling.  He  Regards 
it  as  one  of  the  best  of  preservatives,  as  also  a  means  of  prolonging  life  vben 
cavities  are  formed ;  and  he  states  that  he  is  in  possession  of  many  cases  jostifyii^ 
this  opinion.  Suckling,  too,  pursued  within  normal  limits  (which  tbxj  in  diffoeot 
women,  but  average  nine  months),  is  alwavs  advantageous  in  pnre  nearoaes,  ioelud- 
ing  hysteria  itself.  In  the  same  way  is  the  numerous  class  of  affections  benefited, 
dependent  on  a  stasis  of  the  blood,  and  marked  by  chronic  infiammatoiy  actiuo, 
and  the  generation  of  adventitious  productions. — iVoriep^s  TaffesberieJUe,  Nos. 
444  &  446. 


On  an  Epidemic  qf  Puerperal  Gangrenous  Vulvitis.    By  M.  Chayasijz. 

DuKiNG  the  early  part  «f  the  cold  Jannaiy  of  1850,  several  of  the  pnerperal  wonen 
at  the  Charity  of  Lyons  were  attacked,  three  or  four  davs  after  deliveiy,  with 
vomiting  and  diarrhosa,  or  with  febrile  paroxysms  and  abaominal  noiiis,  or  slight 
hflemorrhage.  These  symptoms  were  followed,  in  twenty-six  cases,  oy  la&sitnde  or 
prostration,  and  lowness  of  spirits,  and  by  the  dev^pnient  of  cedematons  redness 
of  the  vulva.  In  a  few  cases,  the  disease  did  not  extend  beyond  this  stage,  active 
febrile  symptoms  becoming,  however,  developed;  but  in  the  great  mi^rity,  nul- 
taceons  plates,  resembling  Delpech's  pulpous  form  of  hospital  gangrene,  fonnea  od 
the  interior,  of  the  vulva  and  va&pa,  ciosely  adhering  to  the  mucous  menabranr. 
Although  their  extension  became  limited  in  a  day  or  two,  they  were  not  separated 
by  the  inflammatory  process  until  the  end  of  the  first  week,  or  during  the  second ; 
small,  superficial,  suppurating  wounds  being  left  at  the  points  they  oocnpird, 
which  usually  soon  healed  up,  though  occasionally  degenerating,  and  beeoming 
covered  with  the  same  pultaoeous  mass.  In  four  of  the  twentynux  caaes»  the 
disease  extended  to  the  uterus,  and  the  patient  died,  having  presented  all  the 
symptoms  of  intense  puerperal  fever,  the  gangrenous  condition  of  the  uterus 
becoming  complicated  with  peritonitis.  No  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  epidemic ;  both  the  general  sanitary  conditions  of  the  establishment, 
and  the  prior  state  of  hcudth  of  the  patients,  having  been  satisfactoiy.  In  twenty 
of  the  cases,  the  labour  was  natural,  the  forceps,  however,  having  been  «f>{klied 
eight  times ;  and  while  the  affection  seized  some  of  the  patients  who  haa  veiy 
easy  labours,  others  of  the  inmates,  whose  cases  required  active  interference, 
eutuely  escaped.  Besides  the  four  cases  above  mentioned  as  having  proved  fatal, 
three  others  of  the  twenty-six  died  from  metro-peritonitiB,  without  extension  of  the 
ganjgrene.  The  other  nmeteen  recovered,  the  gangrene  usually  soon  yielding  to 
tonic  r^imen,  and  the  local  use  of  the  strong  muriatic  acid.  A  veiy  similar 
epidemic  was  observed  at  Lyons  in  1815 ;  and  another  of  the  same  character  Las 
been  recently  witnessed  in  raris. — Gazette  MAUeale,  No.  16. 


On  the  Induction  qf  Abortion  in  the  Vomiting  qf  Pregnant  Women. 
By  MM.  Dubois  and  Stoltz. 
During  a  recent  discussion  at  the  AcadSmie  de  MSdecine,  M.  P.  Dubois  stated 
the  results  of  his  experience  in  relation  to  obstinate  vomiting  in  pregnancy.  In 
proof  that  this  is  oftener  a  more  dangerous  oecurrence  than  is  usnaUy  supposed, 
ne  stated,  that  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years  he  had  met  with  twenty  cases 
in  which  it  has  proved  fatal  That  obstinate  vomiting  is  but  the  exaggeration  of 
the  natural  sympathetic  vomiting  of  pregnancy,  and  not  due  to  any  special  lesion, 
is  proved  by  the  facts,  that  at  the  autopsies  nothing  is  found,  and  tnat  when  the 
process  of  gestation  becomes  arrested,  whether  spontaneously  or  artificially,  the 
vomiting  is  ordinarily  put  an  end  to,  dthough  the  woman  may  not  be  delivered 
until  several  days  after,  of  a  dead  child,  and  may  yet  die  of  the  effects  of  what  she 
has  already  undergone.  M.  Dubois  refers  to  several  cases  in  which  the  VFonaen, 
apparently  at  the  point  of  death,  were  saved  by  the  spontaneous  death  of  the 
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fcetns,  this  being  expelled  only  some  time  afterwards.  In  respect  to  the  cftiestioii  of 
how  far  artiflmal  interference  is  attended  with  the  same  result,  he  furmshes  notes 
of  the  four  cases  in  which  he  has  employed  it.  Three  of  these  died  and  one 
recovered — ^this  last  being  added  to  other  cases  on  record,  making  the  number  of 
recoyeries  he  is  aware  of  certainly  7,  and  probably  9.  In  all  the  cases,  however, 
whether  fortunate  or  not,  the  vomiting  was  suspended  by  the  operation.  The 
diflSculty  is,  indeed,  to  fix  the  period  at  which  this  should  be  resorted  to ;  io§  it 
is  the  natural  desire  to  delay  this  as  long  as  j>ossible,  which  leads  to  the  fatal  result 
— ^the  woman  dying,  in  fact,  from  the  exhaustion  and  prolonged  abstinence  which  the 
vomiting  has  induced,  prior  to  the  operation  for  arresting  it  being  undertaken. 
M.  Dubois  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  never  to  perform  it  when  the  signs  of  extreme 
exhaustion  are  present,  as  evidenced  by  considerable  loss  of  vision,  cephalalgia, 
comatose  somnolence,  and  disorder  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  we  should  also  abstain  from  operating  when  the  vomiting,  though  violent 
and  frequent,  still  allows  of  some  aliment  being  retained;  when  the  patient, 
though  wasted  and  feeble,  is  not  obliged  to  keep  her  bed ;  when  the  suffering  has 
not  yet  induced  intense  and  continuous  febrile  action;  and  when  other  meaus 
still  remain  untried.  In  the  first  case,  we  should  not  save  our  patient,  but  perhaps 
accelerate  her  death,  and  bring  discredit  on  the  operation ;  while,  in  iheK>Uier,  we 
should  sacrifice  a  pregnancy  that  might  have  gone  on  to  the  full  time.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  intermemate  period  that  should  be  chosen,  and  this  is  characterized 
by  the  following  signs : — 1.  Almost  incessant  vomiting,  by  which  all  alimentary 
substances,  and  sometimes  the  smallest  drop  of  water,  are  rejected.— 2.  Wasting 
and  debility,  which  condemn  the  patient  to  absolute  rest. — 3.  Syncope,  brought  on 
by  the  least  movement,  or  mental  emotion. — 1.  A  marked  change  in  the  features. 
—5.  Severe  and  continuous  febrile  action. — 6.  An  excessive  and  penetrating  aciditv 
of  the  breath. — 7.  The  failure  of  all  other  means.  But  even  within  this  period, 
which  is  of  variable  duration,  the  opportune  moment  must  be  chosen.  This  seems 
to  have  arrived,  when  the  inefficacy  of  the  most  approved  treatment  has  been 
proved,  when  fever  is  found  to  persist,  and  the  debility  and  wasting  of  the  patient  are 
making  sensible  progress.  Tne  attendant  should  now  declare  that  the  operation 
is  indicated,  leaving  to  the  patient  and  her  friends  the  duty  of  deciding  upon  its 
adoption. 

Professor  Stoltz,  of  Strasburgh,  has  published  a  highly  interestiujg  communi- 
cation upon  this  subject,  in  which  he  also  states  his  belief,  that  vomiting  during 
pregnancy  is  much  oftener  fatal  than  is  usually  supposed.  He  relates  four  cases, 
from  among  others,  that  have  come  under  his  own  notice.  In  three  of  these,  death 
occurred,  and  life  was  saved  by  the  operation  in  the  fourth,  although  the  case 
seemed  hopeless.  M.  Stolte  lays  great  stress  upon  the  operation  being  performed 
tn  good  time,  because  if  we  wait  until  the  effects  of  tne  sympathetic  reaction 
constitute  in  themselves  a  serious  disease,  the  evacuation  of  the  womb  does  not 
induce  a  cessation  of  these,  and  may.  in  certain  cases,  even  hasten  death — ^life,  so 
to  say,  hanging  upon  a  thread.  It  is  undoubtedly  diflScult  to  say,  token  the 
moment  has  arrived  that  we  can  no  longer  hope  for  benefit  from  nature  or  thera- 
peutical agents.  But  may  not  the  same  observation  be  made  with  regard  to 
manv  important  surgical  operations  ?  It  is  true,  that  neither  spontaneous  nor  arti- 
ficial abortion  always  saves  life  in  these  cases ;  but  the  former  usually  occurs  only 
when  the  woman's  powers  are  hopelessly  exhausted,  and  the  pain  and  discharge 
consequent  on  the  delivery  may  expedite  her  end — ^the  same  result  not  being 
infrequently  seen  in  severe  fever.  Some  practitioners  have  expressed  themselves 
very  feelingly  against  sacrificing  the  child  in  these  cases ;  but  there  is  a  great 
inconsistency  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  so,  and  who  still  advocate  the  operation 
in  the  case  of  narrow  pelvis.  A  woman  who  has  undergone  artificial  abortion  for 
obstinate  vomiting,  may  hereafter  (and  these  cases  mostly  occur  in  primiparee)  give 
birth  to  a  living  child,  which  can  never  be  the  case  in  one  who  has  so  narrow  a 
pelvis  as  to  call  for  the  induction  of  abortion  rather  than  of  premature  labour. — 
BuUetiu  de  VAcad,,  torn.  xvii.  pp.  557 — 582;  Gazette  Midicale,  No.  23. 
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On  Unavoidable  Uterine  StBtnarrkage,    By  M.  Dspaux.. 

M.  Depattl  read  an  elaborate  paper  upon  this  subject  at  the  Academic  deM^decine, 
in  which  he  defended  at  great  length  the  views  held  by  MM.  Stoltz  and  Dubois, 
upon  the  tardy  development  of  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus.  Our  space  admits 
only  of  the  notice  of  some  of  the  more  practical  parts  of  the  paper.  M.  Depaul 
is  of  opinion  that  the  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus 
is  of  much  j^ater  frequency  than  those  authors  admit,  who  have  only  noted  the 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  found  inserted  over  the  orifice  itself;  and  he  considers 
Lachapelle's  statement,  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  uterine  hferoorrhage  occurring 
after  the  sixth  month  are  due  to  faulty  insertion  of  the  pkcenta,  to  be  correct,  when 
so  understood.  He  does  not  reffard  the  dioffnosis  of  the  occurrence  by  the  thick- 
ness and  softness  it  imparts  to  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus,  as  being  so  easy 
as  stated,  when  the  cervix  is  long  and  dosed.  Nor  is  the  absence  of  ballotiement 
at  all  conclusive,  as  he  has  perceived  it  in  several  of  these  cases.  He  considers 
that  the  hemorrhage  oftener  shows  itself  in  the  course  of  the  eighth  or  ninth 
month,  than  in  the  sixth  or  seventh,  as  stated  by  some.  Even  when  the  cervix  is 
effaced,  and  the  os  opened,  experienced  persons  nave  sometimes  mistaken  ooagula 
or  excresoenees  of  tlie  cervix,  for  the  placenta.  M.  Depaul  considers  that  the 
pro<piosis  as  regards  the  mother  has  been  exaggerated,  and  that  with  due  care  the 
mortality,  stated  by  Simpson  at  one-third,  mignt  be  much  <limmiMhi*H  It  is  more 
serious  when  the  placenta  is  inserted  over,  in  place  of  near,  the  orifice,  and  in 
the  earlier  period,  when  the  cervix  is  hard  and  closed.  He  agrees  with  Lachc^lie, 
that  more  than  half  the  children  are  lost,  especiallv  when  it  is  considered  that 
many  of  those  bom  alive  are  so  before  their  time,  ana  exhausted  by  the  disturbance 
of  the  placental  communication. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  (1)  when  the  hiemorrhage  is  slight^  and  the  os 
closed,  and  no  uterine  contractions  are  present,  he  recommends  the  employment  of 
the  usual  general  means  to  arrest  haemorrhage,  such  as  posture,  opiates,  acidulated 
drinks,  &c.,  and  small  hemostatic  doses  of  ergot.  When  (2),  with  the  same  con- 
ditions of  the  uterus,  the  hsmorrhage  is  gieat  and  increasing,  besides  the  above 
means,  he  advises  plugging  the  vagina.  Tnis  may  act  by  favouring  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood,  and  tne  obliteration  of  the  vessels  left  open  by  the  oetachment  of  the 
placenta ;  and  by  hastening  the  advent  of  labour  ana  the  dilatation  of  the  orifice. 
This  last  end  is  not  always  attained ;  for  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  plug 
has  been  applied  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  with  the  effect  of  arresting  the 
hsemorrhage  without  producing  any  modification  in  the  cervix.  ^Ticn,  in  spite  of 
the  plug,  the  bleeding  still  continues,  in  part  internally,  and  in  part  extemallv,  and 
the  woman  appears  in  any  dan§^r,  we  should  m]>ture  the  membranes ;  and  it  such 
partial  emptying  of  the  uterus  is  not  attended  with  prompt  improvement,  delivery 
shoidd  be  forced,  even  if  multiplied  incisions  of  the  cervix  uteri  are  necessaij  for 
this  purpose.  When  (3)  the  haemorrhage  is  slight,  and  has  commenced  at  the  full 
period  of  pregnancy,  or  when  repeated  haemorrhages  have  induced  premature 
labour — a  certain  degree  of  dilatation  being  present—if  the  loss  is  very  moderate, 
we  may  order  rest  and  other  general  measures,  audgive  ergot  to  hasten  the  labour. 
When  the  dilatation  has  become  considerable,  we  should  rupture  the  membranes, 
especially  if  the  hemorrhage,  without  being  great,  has  been  of  long  continuance  or 
frequent  repetition,  so  as  to  have  materially  damaged  the  health.  The  same  course 
is  justified  m  the  interest  of  the  child,  the  life  or  which  will  be  risked  by  its  pro- 
longed detention  in  the  uterus  after  a  considerable  separation  of  the  pbicenta.  It 
is  in  this  case  that  obstetric  auscultation  becomes  so  useful ;  and  when  this  shows 
the  child's  life  to  be  in  danger,  the  forceps,  or  version,  should  be  had  recourse  to, 
even  when  the  dilatation  is  not  so  preat  as  in  other  cases  would  be  deemed  desirable. 
When  (4)  the  os  is  more  or  less  dilated,  and  the  hiemorrhage  too  serious  to  admit 
of  temporizing,  if  the  membranes  are  still  intact,  the  dilatation  not  being  quite 
complete,  these  should  be  ruptured,  and  the  ergot  given  in  preference  to  using  a 
plug.    M.  Depaul  has,  however,  the  greatest  objection  to  perforate  the  placenta 
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itsdit  st  tlie  riBk  of  inflicting  injuiy  on  some  vessel  that  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
child.  Even  in  central  insertion,  vhenever  possible,  he  detaches  an  edge  of  the 
organ  to  get  at  the  membranes.  In  central  insertion,  too,  he  would  emplojr  tho 
plug  as  a  dilator.  On  account  of  the  danger  the  child  incurs,  he  likewise  objects 
to  Simpson's  plan  of  prior  detachment  of  the  pUoenta.  When,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
charge of  the  waters,  the  hsBmorrhage  continues,  or  the  child^s  life  is  found  to  be 
endangered,  we  must  deliver ;  and  in  these  cases,  the  somewhat  forcing  delivery  is 
preferable  to  the  employment  of  the  plug,  lest  even  a  moderate  amount  of  uterine 
neetnorrhage  prove  too  much  for  the  exhausted  powers  of  the  woman,  or  a  too  long 
delay  prove  fatal  to  the  child. 

It  ia  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  woman  is  always  safe  when  delivenr  has  been 
accomplished ;  for  she  sometimes  sinks  from  subsequent  hieroorrhage.  This  occur- 
rence IS  explained  by  the  special  vascular  distribution  at  the  lower  segment  of  the 
uterus,  ana  tiie  less  disposition  this  part  has  to  contract.  To  secure  due  contrac- 
tion, the  ergot  is  the  best  means;  and  perhaps  it  should  always  be  given  in  these 
cases  immediately  after  delivery. — BulL  de  I  AcadSmie,  voL  xviii.  pp.  849 — 874. 


On  the  Removed  qfthe  OhHruciinff  Mucus  in  the  Suffocative  Bronchitirof 
Infante,    By  M.  Vallbix. 

In  an  instructive  case  which  he  relates,  M.  Valleix  draws  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  mechanically  clearing  away  the  mucus  from  the  throats  of  infants,  in  the 
suffocative  paroxysms  observed  in  the  generalized  bronchitis  so  fatal  to  young 
children.  As  soon  as  the  child  assumes  a  violaceous  appearance,  and  suiTocatiuu 
seems  imminent,  the  little  finger  should  be  passed  along  the  back  of  the  tongue. 
The  child,  closing  its  jaws,  resists  strongly,  but  the  nnger  should  be  gradually 
advanced.  When  it  reaches  the  isthmus,  the  child  opens  its  mouth,  and  we 
should  then  pass  on  behind  the  epiglottis,  so  as  to  bring  the  pulp  of  the  finger  several 
times  over  the  orifice  of  the  larynx.  This  produces  efforts  at  coughing  and 
vomiting,  and  the  mucus  is  expelled  from  the  air-passages,  a  part  being  drawn  out 
with  the  finper,  and  the  rest  swallowed.  The  child  appears  after  this  little  opera- 
tion much  nushed  and  agitated,  and  almost  suffocated ;  but  it  soon  becomes  calm, 
until  renewed  si^  of  asphyxia  call  for  a  repetition  of  the  procedure.  In  the 
case  which  M.  Valleix  relates,  apparent  death,  after  one  of  these  paroxysms,  was 
successfully  treated  by  artificial  respiration,  the  employment  of  which  he  strongly 
recommenos  in  similar  cases. — L*  Union  MHicale,  No.  48. 


On  the  Treatfnent  of  Syphilis  in  Infants,    By  M.  Cttllebier. 

Although,  in  exceptional  cases,  adults  may  become  freed  from  constitutional  syphilis 
without  the  aid  of  mercury,  this  is  not  the  case  with  infants.  Bv  appropriate 
hygiene  we  may,  indeed,  disperse  all  the  symptoms ;  but  these  will  reappear  at 
intervals  of  greater  or  less  length,  until  a  cachexia  is  induced,  and  tne  child 
either  dies  in  a  state  of  marasmus,  or  from  its  being  unable  to  resist  some  acute 
intercurrent  affection.  A  youn^  infant,  the  subiect  of  syphilis,  and  not  treated 
with  mercury,  always  dies  within  a  given  perioa.  Mercuiy  being  indispensable, 
the  question  comes,  whether  it  should  be  administered  aiiectly,  or  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  the  milk  of  the  nurse,  or  animals.  Seeing  the  great  cou- 
fidcnoe  with  which  the  latter  procedure  has  been  recommended  bv  hi^h  anthoritv, 
one  would  naturally  expect  analysis  to  be  at  himd,  showing  that  the  milk  of  animals 
to  whom  mercury  has  been  administered  contains  it.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  the  wntings  of  the  older  practitioners,  who  so  warmly  approved  this 
practice ;  and  if  some  modem  analysts  have  declared  they  have  detected  it,  others 
equjdly  expert  have  failed.  M.  Pelif?ot  published  in  the  Jour,  de  Connaiss.  Mdd. 
the  account  of  his  numerous  and  varied  researches,  and  of  their  utter  failure. 
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When  M.  Ciillerier  was  first  appointed  to  the  Lonrane,  he  adopted  tiie  pre- 
valent idea,  and  gave  the  mercoiy  to  the  child's  nurse ;  but  the  n^ative  results 
obtained  soon  made  him  pause,  and  inquire  whether  the  milk  of  women  so  treated 
really  contains  any  mercury.  His  predecessor,  M.  Huguier,  and  M.  Latz,  phar- 
macien  to  the  hospital,  haa  never  been  able  to  detect  any ;  but  new  researches 
were  now  institutea,  both  on  the  milk  of  women  taking  mercury,  and  on  that  of  a 
goat  that  had  been  freely  dosed  with  it.  Minute  and  multiplied  examinatioos 
failed  to  detect  any  in  the  milk  of  the  women,  although  they  were  nearly  salivated ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  goat  was  far  gone  in  mercurial  cachexia,  that  mere  tiaees 
could  be  detected.  M.  rersonne  conducted  similar  inqairies  with  other  reai^ts. 
and  only  succeeded  in  discovering  the  merest  traces.  These  infinitesmtal  traces 
explain  the  disastrous  effects  which  M.  CuUerier  had  observed  to  result  finom  the 
administration  of  mercury  through  the  nurse,  as  well  as  the  tergiversation  of  those 
authors,  who,  after  havmg  warmly  recommended  the  indirect,  afterwards  find 
themselves  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  direct  method. 

Syphilis  often  makes  rt^id  progress  in  the  infant.  A  child  bom  apparemlv 
healthy,  may  in  a  few  weeks  present  the  characteristic  symptoms,  get  into  an  alann- 
ing  state  in  a  few  days,  and  if  left  without  treatment,  nmidly  die.  To  save  it,  we 
must  give  the  mercury  to  itself ;  and  the  worse  its  conditioo^  the  more  urgent  is 
vigorous  treatment.  M.  CuUerier,  on  account  of  the  liability  of  the  digesiife 
organs  to  become  disordered,  administers  the  mercury  endermicalfy.  He  dbes 
not  deny  that  it  may  be  often  advantageously  given  by  the  mouth,  in  cases  which 
are  slow  in  progress,  the  constitution  not  much  shattered,  or  when  the  progress  of 
the  affection  has  been  arrested  by  its  endermic  employment.  After  placing  the  infant 
several  times  in  a  bran  bath,  so  as  to  calm  any  irritation  of  the  akin  and  incre»e 
its  absorbent  power,  he  rnbs  fifteen  grains  of  the  blue  ointment  into  the  side  of  the 
chest  as  hi^h  as  the  armpit,  rubbing  it  into  the  opposite  side  next  day.  Twiee  a 
week  the  frictions  are  suspended,  and  the  child  is  placed  in  a  tepid  bath  containing 
from  thirty  to  sixty  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate.  For  children  older  than  a  vear 
and  a  half,  the  ointment  has  to  be  increased  to  thirty  grains,  and  the  sublimate  to 
ninety  grains.  M.  CuUerier  has  far  greater  confidence  in  the  use  of  baths  for 
Children  than  for  adults, — their  only  inconvenience  being,  that  they  cause  the  signs 
of  the  disease  to  disappear  too  rapidly,  and  the  parents,  beUeving  the  child  cured, 
refuse  to  prolong  the  treatment  for  a  sufficient  period.  It  is  very  rarely  that  this 
mode  of  treatment  induces  erythema  or  vesicular  eruption. 

When,  as  is  very  common,  the  genitals  and  anus  are  the  seat  of  soft  condylo- 
mata, or  ulcerations  secreting  abundantly,  they  are  sometimes  touched  with  a 
solution  of  nit.  arg.  (4  or  8  parts  to  32) ;  but  when  the  secretion  is  only  moderate, 
or  there  are  only  dry  tubercles,  demvdcent  decoctions  of  bran,  maUow,  or  elder. 
suffice, — ^always  powdering  the  parts  with  starch  or  lycopodium  afterwards,  and 
isolating  them  from  each  other  by  dry  Unt  or  charpie.  When  the  face  is  attacked, 
the  same  lotions  are  proper ;  but  as  desiccation  takes  place  rapidly,  and  painful 
lacerations  or  fissures  are  caused  by  crying  or  suckling,  we  should,  whenever 
possible,  keep  unctuous  substances  appUed. 

In  this  way  M.  CuUerier  has  treated  great  numbers  of- these  unfortunate  infants, 
who,  brought  into  the  hospital  in  a  frightful  condition,  are»  after  a  fortnight 
or  a  month's  treatment,  scarcely  rt'.cogiusable,  owing  to  the  vast  improvement 
that  has  taken  place. — Bulletin  de  ThSrapeutiqu^,  torn.  xUi.  pp.  433— 4i7. 

[M.  CuUerier*8  objections  to  the  internal  use  of  mercury  are  directed  to  the 
employment  of  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate ;  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
used  the  hydrarg.  cum  creta.  Although  not,  perhaps,  familiar  with  such  aggra- 
vated cases  as  come  under  his  notice,  we  have  always  found  this  a  mild  and 
])rompt  remedy,  rarely  disordering  the  bowels  if  combined  with  minute  quantities 
of  Dover's  powder.] 
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MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

On  the  Preservation  of  Leeches     By  M.  Schijller. 

M .  ScHuLLEB  states,  that  of  all  the  means  that  he  has  tried  for  preserving  leeches  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  for  restoring  those  that  haye  become  diseased,  he  finds  well-burned 
charcoal  the  best.  It  is  to  be  well-soaked  three  or  four  times  in  fresh  spring  water, 
and  then  laid,  anbroken,  and  while  yet  wet,  in  a  large  glass  receptacle,  into  which 
the  leeches,  after  being  well  washed,  are  then  to  be  put,  no  water  besides  that 
which  adheres  to  the  charcoal  bein^  added.  The  whole  is  to  be  tied  over  with  a 
cloth,  and  put  into  a  cool  cellar  ior  five  days.  Unhealthy  leeches  thus  tieated 
become  well  and  eager  to  bite.  In.  summer,  the  leeches  should  be  laid  in  the 
charcoal  once  a  week,  and  in  winter  once  a  fortnight.  By  this  means,  M.  Schiiller 
is  enabled  to  preserve  his  leeches  in  a  most  healthy  condition,  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.  Dr.  Biichner  has  found  wet  turf  as  useful  as  charcoal. — Buchner's  Neue 
Repertor.,  I.  226. 

[It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  that  Dr.  Biichner,  sen.,  the 
able  editor  of  the  Repertoriumfir  Pharmacies  a  new  series  of  which  he  had  just 
commenced,  has  recently  died.  Erom  a  very  humble  position  in  life,  he  raised 
himself,  b^  his  great  talents,  intense  love  of  luiowledge,  and  indefatigable  industry, 
to  the  position  of  the  greatest  pharmacologist  of  modem  times ;  and  exerted  im- 
mense influence  in  the  elevation  of  this  branch  of  medical  science  to  the  present 
high  position  it  holds  in  Germany.  His  efforts  were  ever  directed  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object  by  improvements  in  education,  the  advancement  of  scientific 
development,  and  the  cultivation  of  brotherly  amity ;  and  he  reaped  his  reward 
in  the  affectionate  and  reverential  feelings  with  which  he  was  everywhere  regarded. 
He  was  another  example  of  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death.  Making  some 
movement  just  before  the  fatal  event,  one  of  his  friends  asked  the  cause.  "  I  am 
thinking,"  he  replied.    "  Of  what  P"     "  Materia  medica."  ] 


On  Calomel  and  Soda  as  a  Cathartic.    By  Dr.  Hunt. 

Dr.  Hunt  draws  attention  in  this  paper  to  the  remarkable  increase  of  pui^ative 

Sower  which  calomel  acquires  by  tiie  addition  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  So  small  a 
ose  as  two  grains,  comoined  with  from  ten  to  twenty  of  soda,  acts  most  efficiently, 
without  inducing  the  griping  stools  which  calomel  does  when  given  alone.  After 
the  bowels  and  uver  have  been  well  acted  upon,  the  medicine  loses  its  power,  and 
should  be  discontinued.  Dr.  Hunt  believes  that  the  soda  exerts  some  power  in 
preventing  the  mercury  acting  upon  the  gums.— Newton  Journal,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  161. 


On  the  General  Action  of  Tartar  Emetic^  as  produced  by  its  Local  Application. 

By  M.  DuPA-RCQUB. 

The  publication  of  M.  Gu^rin's  remarks  upon  this  subject,  adverted  to  in  No.  XVIII. 
has  induced  M.  Duparcque  to  recal  attention  to  views  which  he  long  since  laid 
before  the  profession,  concerning  the  refractory  state  of  the  skin  to  the  operation 
of  tartar  emetic  and  other  counter-irritants.  He  does  not  &llude  to  the  influence 
of  idiosyncrasy,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  skin  may  manifest  either 
abnormal  sensitiveness  or  insensibility ;  but  to  a  temporary  and  acquired  insensi- 
bility, dependent  upon  the  presence  of  certain  morbid  conditions,  especially  acute 
phlegmasifiB  and  fever.  During  the  existence  of  such  insensibility,  the  power  of 
absorption  is  still  retained ;  for  while  blisters  under  these  circumstances  will  not 
raise  the  skin,  they  will  still  influence  the  urinary  organs.  Soon  after  the  intro- 
dn^ctionoftheRasorianmode  of  administering  antimony  into  France,  M.  Duparcque 
discovered  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  fever  and  phlegmasia^  while  no  pustular 
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erapiion  was  producible  on  the  sldii  by  the  tartar-emetic  ointment,  the  antinaajr 
was  absorbed,  and  acted  medicinallTj  as  if  it  had  been  taken  into  the  atomach. 
Indeed,  as  the  Urse  doses  orderea  by  Easori  are  not  always  tolerated*  bb  plan 
could  not  be  carneo-out  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  digestive 
organs ;  while  the  local  application  of  the  substance  admits  of  its  operation  bciug 
extended  to  these.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  pathological  condition  which  pre- 
vented the  cutaneous  irritation  from  taking  place  is  relieved,  and  the  vital  activity 
concentrated  on  the  internal  organs  becomes  decentralized,  an  effort  being  made  at 
the  re-establishment  of  the  functioual  activity  of  the  entire  econonty,  the  akin 
recovers  its  normal  irritability.  Parts  which  had  long  remaiued  unaffected  by 
sinapisms,  now  inflame  or  suppurate,  or  renewed  applications  of  stimuli  produce 
effects  which  they  were  not  aDle  to  do  before. 

M.  Gu6rin  has  also  shown  that  this  insusceptibility  may  not  only  be  induced  by 
affections  occasioning  a  general  perturbation  of  the  economy,  and  having  no  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  portion  of  skin  to  vrhich  the  ointment  is  applied — bat 
likewise  by  a  morbid  peculiarity  of  the  skin  itself,  transmitted  to  it  from  subjaoeBt 
organs. 

Another  fact,  upon  which  M.  Dnparcque  lays  stress,  is  the  impregnation  f^tie 
tissue*  by  the  tolerated  substances  with  which  the^  are  brought  into  contact.  Thus 
parts  to  which  blisters  &c.  have  been  applied  dunng  tlie  existence  of  inflammation 
with  little  or  no  effect,  may  become  the  seats  of  ulceration  or  mortification  when  this 
subsides.  Those  parts  do  not  participate  in  the  returning  vitality  of  other  portions 
of  the  peripheiT,  such  vitality  having  become  extinguished  by  the  imbibed  sub- 
stance. Tnis  msposition  may  be  strengthened  or  favoured  by  certain  circumstances, 
such  as  the  intensity  or  severity  of  the  disease,  the  decree  of  intensity  of  action 
exerted  bv  the  suostance  employed,  and  especiidly  the  duration  of  the  application 
without  (determining  irritation.  For  this  last  reason  we  should  always  umit  the 
duration  of  the  appucation  of  blisters  to  children,  whether  any  local  irritation  be 
excited  or  not.  Other  circumstances  influencing  the  production  of  this  effect  are, 
sex,  constitution,  and  age ;  women,  and  particularly  children,  being  most  liable  to 
its  occurrence.  So,  too,  it  is  most  likely  to  follow  when  debilitating  treatment 
has  been  employed,  as  bleeding,  and  especially  the  administration  of  calomeL — 
Bull,  de  Thdrap.,  torn.  xLi.  pp.  49—68. 

On  the  Action  of  Iodine.     By  M.  BoKNET. 

M.  BoNNKT  has  recently  published  two  interesting  papers  on  the  action  of  lodiuc. 
In  the  first  of  these,  he  snows  that  iodine,  when  applied  locally  to  ulcers  or  blis- 
tered surfaces,  or  injected  into  the  cavities  of  abscesses  and  serous  membranes, 
becomes  largely  absorbed  and  excreted,  being  speedily  detected  in  the  urine  and 
saliva.  It  may  in  this  way  be  excreted  by  the  urine  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  grains 
per  diem,  without  in  any  way  acting  injuriously  on  the  general  health ;  and  to  be 
therapeuticallv  useful,  such  elimination  must  be  continued  for  six  or  eight  wc«;ks, 
as  shown  by  tne  dark-blue  colour  produced  in  the  urine  by  starch  and  chlorine 
without  preliminary  evaporation.  In  this  way  scrofulous  ophthalmia  may  be  effec- 
tuallv  cured  by  dressing  a  blistered  surface,  remote  from  the  eyes,  without  tlie 
empfoyment  of  any  internal  or  local  medication.  The  best  of  all  the  preparations 
for  this  mode  of  employment,  is  an  ointment  composed  of  iodine  one  part,  iodide 
of  potassium  two  parts,  and  lard  thirty  parts. 

in  his  other  {mner,  M.  Bcmnct  enters  upon  the  conaideraiion  gf  the  o»ode  <>f 
action  of  iodine,  lie  considers  that  it  only  operates  beneficially  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  eliminatory  action  it  gives  rise  tp,  in  which  respect  it  surpasses 
most  other  substances;  or  at  all  events,  our  chemical  re-agents  enable  us  better  to 
trace  its  operation.  In  the  diseases  in  which  the  iodine  proves  useful,  there  is 
also  morbid  material  to  eliminate,  and  by  catalytic  action  tne  economy  is  enabled 
to  effect  this  by  the  eliminatory  effort  excited  by  the  iodine.  The  ffieater  aetivitj 
of  elimination  is  followed  by  a  greater  activity  m  the  renovatioii  ofoiffsaot  i  ^  * 
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rial.  In  consonance  with  this  view,  M.  Bonnet  observes, — 1.  If  we  are  desirous 
of  acting  energetically  on  the  economy  bv  means  of  iodine,  we  must  maintain  this 
active  twofold  power  of  absorption  and  elimination.  The  patients  in  whom  he  has 
found  its  use  to  be  especially  attended  by  increase  of  appetite  and  strength,  are 
those  suffering  from  large  ulcers,  in  whom  the  tests  exhibited  the  free  excretion  of 
the  iodine  by  the  urine ;  while  after  each  dressing  of  the  ulcer  with  it,  a  temporary 
feeline  of  febrile  heat  of  the  skin  was  induced. — 2.  The  employment  of  the  medi- 
cine snould  be  associated  with  good  hye^ienic  measures,  which  render  the  organic 
renovation  more  active,  and  with  sucn  remedies  as  favour  elimination.  Thus, 
exercise,  free  exposure  to  the  air,  purgatives,  and  diaphoretics,  second  the  effects 
of  the  iodine,  as  it  in  turn  augments  the  influence  or  these  agents. — 3.  Iodine  is 
no  specific,  and  might  be  replaced  by  any  substance  which  can  easily  penetrate 
into  the  economy,  and  of  which  the  latter  can  easily  rid  itself  a^ain.  Among 
such  are  sulphureous  and  terebinthine  preparations,  whose  excretion  is  demon- 
strable, and  probably  the  salts  of  mineral  waters,  which,  however,  our  means  are 
unable  to  detect  in  the  excretions.  However  this  may  be,  the  most  varied  sub- 
stances produce  effects  in  common  with  iodine ;  and  it  is  this  common  character 
of  their  mode  of  action  which  explains  how  they  may  be  substituted  for  each  other, 
when  the  power  of  excitmg  eliminatory  action  becomes  enfeebled  in  either  of 
them. — 4.  Notwithstanding  tnis  view  of  the  eliminatory  action  of  iodine,  M.  Bonnet 
believes  the  action  of  the  iodides  on  the  blood  and  fibrine,  as  shown  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Dumas  and  himself,  must  not  be  overlooked.  When  an  alkaline  iodide 
penetrates  into  the  blood,  it  exerts  a  solvent  action.  If  the  fibrinous  elements 
are  in  their  normal  fluid  state,  it  may  only  render  them  less  disposed  to  coagulate ; 
while  if  they  are  coagulated  it  dissolves  them.  Such  coagulation  exists  within 
vessels  that  are  the  subject  of  inflammation,  and  beyond  the  vessels  when  effusion 
of  lymph  has  taken  place  into  the  tissues. — Gazette  MSdicale,  Nos.  20,  21,  8c  22. 


On  the  Administration  of  Sal  Ammoniac  in  Enlarged  Prostate. 
By  M.  Vanote. 

M  FiscHEB,  of  Dresden,  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  administering  this  medicine, 
in  large  doses,  in  chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate ;  and  since  he  published  an 
account  of  his  success  with  it  in  1831,  various  other  German  practitioners  have 
supplied  corroborative  testimony.  Seeing  that  surgical  treatment  is  so  often 
inemcient,  this  means  would  seem  to  supnly  a  valuable  resource,  and  this  especially 
as  it  may  be  employed  in  conjunction  witn  other  remedies.  In  the  present  paper, 
M.  Vanoye  relates  two  cases  in  addition,  in  which  the  success  obtained  seems 
quite  to  justify  former  encomiums.  In  both,  the  gland  became  progressively  and 
greatly  (uminished  in  size.  Large  doses  are,  however,  required.  We  may  com- 
mence with  fifteen  grains  every  two  hours,  and  go  on  to  double  or  treble  this 
quantity,  so  that  nearly  half  an  ounce  is  taken  per  diem.  When  the  dose  given  is 
too  great,  we  are  admonished  by  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  a  miliary  erup- 
tion, profuse  sweats,  and  especially  by  scorbutic  symptoms.  These  ill-effects  may 
be  prevented  or  diminishea  by  the  employment  of  mucilaginous  vehicles,  bitter 
extracts  or  aromatics,  and  a  good  animal  diet.  Persons  suffering  from  hemor- 
rhagic disposition,  or  affections  due  to  poverty  of  blood,  should  not  be  subjected  to 
this  treatment. — Bulletin  de  Thirapeutique,  tom.  xlii.  p.  621. 


On  Pagliarts  JECtpmostatic,    By  M.  Sedillot. 

M.  Pagliaki,  a  pharmacien  at  Borne,  professes  to  have  discovered  a  styptic  liquor 
of  great  power ;  and  several  of  the  officers  of  the  French  army  have  testified  to  its 
efficacy.  M.  Sedillot  has  also,  on  several  occasions,  brought  forward  cases  in  cor- 
roboration ;  and  in  the  present  paper  he  adduces  additional  ones,  in  some  of  which, 
»0-x.  -18 
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coQsideTable  vessels,  althougb  not  those  of  the  first  class,  furnished  the  blood. 
He  says  that  it  has  been  objected,  that  compression  is  employed  by  means  of 
bandages  and  charpie;  but  this  is  merely  to  prevent  the  ooagola  vhich  form 
being  removed  from  the  months  of  the  vessels;  and  it  has  only  to  be  continued 
for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  So  little  plastic  is  human  blood,  that  com- 
pression alone,  unaided  by  styptics,  would  have  to  be  so  prolonged  and  forcible, 
that  it  would  risk  the  formation  of  ulcers  or  gangrene  in  the  parts  to  which  it  was 
applied. 

M.  Fagliari  has  now  revealed  the  composition,  which  b  as  follows :  Eight  ounces 
of  tincture  of  benzoin,  one  pound  of  alum,  and  ten  pounds  of  water  are  boiled 
together  for  six  hours  in  a  glazed  earthen  vessel,  the  vaporized  water  being  con- 
stantly replaced  by  hot  water,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  ebullition,  and  the 
resinous  mass  kept  stirred  round.  The  fluid  is  then  filtered,  and  kept  in  stoppa«d 
bottles.  It  is  limpid,  slightly  stvptic  in  taste,  aromatic  in  odour,  and  the  colour  of 
champagne.  M.  Hepp,  of  Strasbuig,  has  substituted  white  resin  for  the  benzoin. 
Every  £op  of  this  fluid  poured  into  a  ^lass  containing  human  blood  produces  an 
instantaneous  magma;  and  by  increasmg  the  proportion  of  the  styptic  to  the 
quantity  of  the  blood,  a  dense,  homogeneous,  blackish  mass  results. 

Many  are  the  circumstances  in  which  the  surgeon  may  not  be  able  to  have 
recourse  to  the  ligature,  as  in  the  case  of  friable  arteries,  secondary  faiemoiTfaage 
from  deep-seated,  painful,  or  inflamed  wounds,  the  impossibility  of  seizing  the 
arterv,  or  where  the  haemorrhage  results  from  numerous  arterioles,  which  are  too 
small  or  retracted,  or  from  veins  and  capillary  vessels.  In  all  cases,  in  fact,  where 
compression  is  now  usually  employed,  without  much  benefit  bein^  expected  to 
result  from  it,  and  often  indeed  proving  useless  or  dangerous,  this  fluid  seems 
indicated.— J?«/Z.  de  TMr,,  torn.  xliL  p.  491—502. 


FOEENSIC  MEDICINE,  TOXICOLOGY,  AOT)  STATISTICS. 

On  the  Characteristics  vjhi^h  distinguish  Impulsive  Insanity  Jrom  Moral 
Perversity.    By  M.  Micuea. 

M.  MiCHEA  observes,  that  the  signs  usually  advanced  in  proof  of  the  insanity  of  a 
person  charged  with  crime,  such  as  the  contrast  of  the  action  to  his  usual  habits, 
the  change  of  disposition  or  temper,  the  indifference  to  consequences,  &c.,  however 
interesting  to  patnological  psychology,  are  not  of  a  character  to  mi^e  an  impression 
upon  judges  and  juries ;  and  he  believes,  that  if  we  wish  to  accon^lish  this,  we 
must  not  confine  our  attention  to  mere  psychical  signs,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
observation  of  phenomena  which  are  independent  of  tne  will  of  the  accused.  In 
M.  Michea's  opinion,  it  is  in  the  physietU  or  somatic  order  of  characteristics,  that 
the  means  of  diagnosis  is  most  certainly  to  be  found ;  and  he  lays  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  so  surely  does  mental  disorder  always  coincide  with  phenomena  of 
Eathological  physiology,  that  when  these  are  absent  the  accused  person  should  be 
eld  as  a  responsible  agent.  In  answer  to  the  question,  whether  in  the  case  of  a 
homicide,  for  example,  we  are  in  possession  of  physical  signs  sufficiently  distinct 
and  constant  to  enable  us  to  declare  that  the  individual  was  not,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  act,  in  the  possession  of  his  free  will,  M.  Michea  replies 

Before  adfverting  to  the  evidence  derivabie  from  spontaneous  anasthesia  of  the 
shin,  M.  Michea  passes  under  review  the  various  conditions  which  should  influence 
our  judgment. — 1 .  Dyspepsia.  Nervous  afiections  of  the  digestive  organs  are 
often  a  determining  cause  of  insanity.  M.  Michea  cites  a  case  in  point,  in  which 
the  patient  became  insane  during  the  suflering  incident  upcHi  digestion,  the  attack 
ceasing  about  three  hours  after  each  repast,  to  recur  again  nuickly  after  the  next. 
Alibert  mentions  similar  cases. — 2.  Disordered  Menstruatwn,    M.  Michea  does 
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not  agree  with  Marc,  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  presence  even  of  normal  menstrua- 
tion, during  the  commissiou  of  crime,  should  be  taken  as  an  extenuating  circum- 
stance ;  but  he  thinks  the  non-appearance  or  irregularity  of  the  menses,  when 
connected  with  chlorosis,  ought  to  receive  great  consideration.  He  knows 
of  the  case  of  a  young  girl  who  always  possesses  strong  homicidal  propensities  prior 
to  and  during  the  flux. — 3.  Disordered  Muscular  Action.  Spasmodic  affections, 
and  among  others,  indolent  tic,  constant  winking,  temporary  strabismus,  simple 
carpology,  chorea,  catalepsy,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  ana  epileptiform  convulsions,  are 
of  very  common  occurrence  among  the  insane.  There  are  few  lunatics,  indeed, 
who  have  not  already  suffered  from  this  class  of  affections,  or  who  do  not  at  present, 
or  will  not  hereafter,  suffer  from  them.  Van  Swietcn  declares,  that  almost  all  the 
insane  have  suffered  from  convulsion  in  their  infancy.  M.  Falret  exhibits  the 
coincidence  every  year  in  bis  lectures,  and  daily  observations  of  the  insane  for 
seventeen  years  have  convinced  M.  Michea  of  its  reality. — 4.  The  Puerperal 
State.  Gestation  often  produces  during  the  early  months  a  special  disturbance  of 
the  digestive  organs,  which,  sometimes  reacting  on  the  brain,  may  determine 
certain  perversions  of  the  instincts  or  feelings.  After  delivery,  homicidal  mania 
is  not  very  rare— infanticide  not  always  being  a  result  of  misery  or  fear  of  public 
opinion.  Marc  has  collected  several  instances  of  the  desire  to  murder  becoming 
developed  during  suckling.  —  5.  Hereditariness.  It  b  generally  admitted  that 
at  least  one-half,  if  not  three-fourths,  of  the  insane,  have  insane  relations,  even  the 
same  kind  or  variety  of  insanity  being  transmissible  from  parent  to  child.  M.  Des- 
curet  relates  the  case,  in  his  Midecine  des  Passions,  of  a  man,  who,  after  leading 
a  sober  Ufe  until  forty-five,  then  became  a  drunkard.  Three  daughters  and  a  son 
bom  prior  to  this  period  were  very  sober ;  but  two  sons,  bom  after  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dipsomania,  manifested  a  most  decided  disposition  to  dmnkcnness,  the 
one  at  seven,  the  other  at  nine  years  of  age.  —  6.  Spermatorrhea.  Involuntary 
seminal  discharges,  even  when  not  very  abundant,  constitute  in  young  subjects  one 
of  the  most  common  causes  of  cerebral  disturbance — the  affective  suffering  much 
more  than  the  intellectual  faculties.  Several  such  persons,  having  conceived  a  com- 
plete disgust  with  life,  and  yet  not  daring  to  commit  suicide,  have  provoked  violence 
at  the  hands  of  others.  Spermatorrhoea  not  only  abolishes  the  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation, but  by  extinguishing  all  ^nerous  and  sympathetic  feelings  towards 
others,  and  all  idea  of  pity  or  numanity,  engenders  that  entire  indifference  to  the 
life  of  others,  which  is  but  a  step  removed  from'  the  disposition  to  homicide.  So 
dependent  are  these  propensities  on  the  spermatorrh(ea,  that  they  disappear  or 
recur  with  it ;  and  several  of  these  patients,  on  recovering,  lookback  with  trembling 
at  the  fearful  acts  they  had  meditated,  and  were  on  the  point  of  executing, — so 
purely  instinctive,  and  removed  beyond  the  operation  of  the  sphere  of  reason,  were 
their  actions  at  that  time. 

Insensihility  qf  the  Skin  to  Painful  Impressions. ^Vnox  to  the  discovery  of 
artificial  ansestnesia,  little  attention  was  paid  to  this  important  somatic  symptom. 
Most  writers  had  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  lunatics  could  endure  cold  and  heat, 
blows,  burns,  Ac,  without  the  expression  of  pain :  but  they  took  no  further  notice 
of  the  phenomenon,  and  made  no  application  of  it  to  the  medico-legal  diagnosis  of 
insanity.  The  discovery  has,  however,  raised  it  from  the  oblivion  it  had  fallen  into 
since  the  days  of  ancient  legal  medicine.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  trials  of  the 
unfortunate  beings  accused  of  sorcery,  great  stress  was  always  laid  upon  the 
existence  of  anasthesia,  as  a  sign  of  demoniacal  possession.  The  skin  was 
pricked,  and  if  the  person  exhibited  no  sign  of  sensation,  he  was  condemned. 

To  prevent  any  illusion  in  this  kind  of  proof,  it  must  be  put  into  force  unknown 
to  the  patient,  whose  interests  or  dissimulation  might  otherwise  interfere  with  the 
exactitude  of  the  results.  In  M.  Michea's  own  researches,  he  has,  while  an  assistant 
distracted  the  attention  of  the  patient  by  conversation,  tickled  the  ear  with  a 
feather,  thrust  a  needle  into  the  skin  of  the  occipital  region  and  the  extremities, 
ard  brought  Dghted  amadou  against  the  surface.  The  anaesthesia  was  found  most 
complete  at  the  upper  and  lower  extremities^  being  less  distinct  in  the  cervical 
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region.  It  is  especially  observable  in  affective  monomania ;  and  now  that  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  it,  several  practitioners  have  noted  it.  M.  Beau  has  observed 
it  in  lypemania  in  general,  and  M.  Moreau  especially  in  suicidal  monomania. 

The  demonologists  and  medical  jurists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies have  also  menticmed  another  somatic  symptom,  which  it  is  right  to  refer  to, 
as  it  mav  be  associated  with  ansesthesia,  and  even  be  a  mere  consequence  of  it. 
Torre-Blanca  and  Zacchias  declare  that  pricks  in  sorcerers  yield  no  blood ;  and  ail 
exorcists  and  examiners  have  regarded  this  as  a  strong  proof  of  demoniacal  pos- 
session, even  physiologists  offering  to  explain  it.  Lordat  obsenres,  that  of  all  the 
emotions,  fear  operates  most  strongly  in  impeding  the  circulation ;  and  the  terror 
of  these  poor  creatures,  accused  of  a  crime  that  would  lead  them  to  the  stake,  may 
be  imagined.  So,  too,  on  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  cutaneous  aniesthesia, 
we  may  believe  that  the  course  of  the  blood  would  be  retarded  in  those  capillaries 
to  which  are  distributed  nervous  iilaments  that  have  lost  a  portion  of  their  animating 
power.  However  this  may  be,  M.  Michea  has  observed,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
searches, in  some  cases  of  religious  or  suicidal  lypemania,  that  not  a  drop  of  blood 
follow^ed  even  deep  punctures  by  means  of  needles,  while  in  other  instiances  the 
contrary  was  the  case.  This  sign  is  therefore  onl^  mentioned  incidentally,  it  not 
being  constant  enough  to  serve  the  purposes  ot  legal  medicine ;  but  as  to  the 
existence  of  spontaneous  anasth^sia  in  certain  cases  of  disposition  to  homicidal 
or  suicidal  monomania,  there  can  be  no  doubt. — L*  Union  M6d.^  Nos.  39,  30,  31. 

[Although  not  agreeing  with  M.  Michea,  that  the  somatic  signs  of  monomania 
to  which  he  has  adverted,  will  have  much  weight  with  juries,  we  think  their  con- 
sideration is  highly  important,  those  of  a  psychical  character  having  too  exclusively 
engaged  the  attention  of  medical  jurists.] 


On  a  Case  of  Poisoning  from  SwalloiDtng  Chloroform,  and  on  its  Administration 
in  Lead  Colic.     By  Dr.  A&Air. 

This  occurred  in  a  case  of  severe  lead  colic,  for  which  the  chloroform  was  given 
internally  with  advanta«$,  when,  on  the  eighth  day  of  treatment,  the  pi^ient 
by  mistake  drank  a  draught  from  the  bottle  containing  the  chloroform.  The  burning 
sensation  produced  informing  him  of  his  error,  he  drank  large  quantities  of  water, 
and  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  vomit.  He  was  found  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
with  his  eyes  shining,  his  features  animated,  singing  and  talking  incoherently,  and 
unable  to  rec(^ise  those  about  him.  There  were  various  convulsive  movements, 
and  the  skin  was  insensible  to  pinching,  pricking,  &c.  The  pupils  acted  naturally, 
but  the  power  of  vision  seemed  gone.  Pulse  between  seventy  and  eighty.  In 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  he  fell  into  a  sleep,  which  became  very  deep,  and  was 
accompanied  by  aneesthesia  of  surfac^e,  ana  complete  relaxation  of  limbs,  the 
pupils  and  respiration  continuing  normal.  Leeches  were  applied  behind  the  ears, 
ana  purgative  enemaia  given,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  rose  like  a  drunken  man,  to 
fall  mto  a  sound  sleep  oguin.  Next  day,  he  could  remember  nothing  of  what 
occurred,  and  the  ill-effects  gradually  wore  off.  As  near  as  could  be  guessed,  the 
man  must  have  drank  between  ei^ht  and  ten  drachms  of  chloroform ;  and  the  inno- 
cuity  of  so  large  a  dose  can  only  be  explained  by  the  rapid  elimination  which  Snow 
and  others  have  proved  that  chloroform  undergoes.  M.  Aran  thinks  that,  in  similar 
cases,  a  preferable  treatment  would  be  the  administration  of  strong  coffee,  and  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  head  and  sinapisms  to  the  feet — ^raeans  whose  efficacy 
is  Known  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  alcohol,  opium,  ether,  &c. 

M.  Aran  speaks  in  warm  terms  of  the  internal  use  of  chloroform  in  hysteria, 
spasmodic  colic,  lead  colic,  &c.,  given  in  increasing  doses  from  20  to  150  drops 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Not  only  has  no  accident  occurred  to  any  of  the  very 
numerous  cases  in  which  he  has  give  n  it,  but  the  ph^'siological  effects  have  at 
most  in  some  few  cases  resembled  tiie  transient  intoxication  inauced  by  champagne. 
He  has  compared  its  efBcac^  in  lead  colic  with  tliat  of  the  usual  remedies,  espo< 
.cially  purgatives  and  alum,  in  a  great  number  of  cases.    He  docs  not  deny  the 
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efficacy  oi purgatives,  and  thinks  that  they  should  be  always  employed  in  conjunc- 
tion ;  but  when  given  alone,  only  very  powerful  ones  are  etficacious,  and  then  only 
temporarily  so.  He  thinks  even  less  favourably  of  alum,  as  he  has  found  it  very 
slow  in  operation,  and  of  doubtful  efficacy,  beyond  enabling  mild  aperients  to  act 
where  drastics  would  otherwise  have  been  required.  Chloroform  acts  as  opium 
or  belladonna,  by  relieving  the  spasm,  which  constitutes  so  important  an  element 
in  the  disease.  It  has  this  advantage,  that  it  may  be  given  in  considerable  doses, 
without  the  incessant  watching  required  by  the  other  two,  owing  to  its  rapid 
elimination.  It  should  not,  any  more  than  they,  be  employed  alone,  but  in  con- 
junction with  means  for  ridding  the  economy  of  the  lead,  as  sulphur  and  vapour 
baths,  &c.  The  chloroform  is  to  be  applied  locally,  and  administered  in  a  mixture, 
in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  morning  and  evening,  and  as  much  in  a 
glyster,  increasing  this  quantity  if  required.— SmZ/.  de  Th^rap.,  torn.  xlii.  pp. 
296—304.  

Case  of  Poisoning  hy  the  Vapour  of  ITgdrocyanic  Acid.     By  M.  Regnauld. 

M.  Regnauld  was  called  to  a  medical  student  who  had  lain  for  four  hours  and  a 
half  in  a  state  of  extreme  coma.  There  was  slight  cyanosis  of  the  face.  The  eye- 
lids were  closed,  and  on  opening  them  the  pupils  were  found  excessively  dilated. 
The  breathing  was  laboured,  the  heart's  action  irregular,  pulse  hardly  to  be  felt, 
and  the  extremities  were  cold.  The  coma  was  onlv  interrupted  by  occasional 
sudden  convubive  movements.  Some  contraction  of  tne  extremities  existed,  but  no 
tetanus.  Those  who  had  first  seen  him,  suspecting  that  he  had  taken  some  cyanide 
of  potassium,  gave  him  emetics  (which  dia  not  act),  and  ordered  sinapisms  and  » 
inspirations  of  chlorined  water.  The  intensity  of  the  head-symptoms  induced 
M.  Regnauld  to  order  venesection  and  an  enema ;  and  guided  by  the  smell  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  materials  for  preparinff  it  in  the  apartment,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion (which  was  confirmed  by  tne  subsequent  avowal  of  the  young  man),  that 
this  was  an  example  of  poisoning  by  the  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acic^  disengaged 
from  a  mixture  of  the  ferrocyanioe  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid.  An  abundant 
evacuation  was  procured,  sinapisms  were  applied  to  the  feet,  and  a  stimulating  em- 
brocation to  the  temples — the  head  and  cervical  region  being  surrounded  by  ice.  Thu 
symptoms  gradually  abated,  and  on  the  third  day  the  patient  had  quite  recovered. 
M.  Regnauld  takes  this  occasion  to  draw  attention  to  the  importance  of  em- 
ploying general  treatment  for  the  relief  of  alarming  symptoms,  in  cases  in  which  we 
are  sure  that  the  poison  is  completely  absorbed.  In  this  case  the  chlorine  vapour 
was  of  little  or  no  use ;  but  a  most  remarkable  change  for  the  better  quickly  fol- 
lowed the  employment  of  the  venesection,  enema,  ana  ice. — Annates  aRygihne, 
tom.  xlvii.  p.  455. 

Case  of  Poisoning  from  tJie  External  Application  of  Cocculus  Indicus. 
By  Dr.  Thompson. 

An  Irish  child,  set.  6,  was  admitted  into  the  Emigrant  Hospital,  Ward's  Island, 
on  account  of  porri^o ;  and  being  infested  with  vermin,  an  infusion  of  Cocculus 
Indicus  (made  oy  displacement,  a  pound  to  three  gallons  of  dilute  alcohol,  six 
ounces  being  employed  for  three  chiklren)  was  ordered  to  the  scalp,  al'ter  the  huir 
had  been  cut  close.  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  child  was  seized  with  tetanic 
spasm,  and  the  pupils  were  excessively  contracted.  As  the  spasm  abated,  the 
pupils  dilated  to  their  fullest  extent,  to  become  again  contracted  on  its  recurrence. 
By  touching'  the  eyelids,  the  spasm  could  be  induced  at  pleasure.  Counter-irrita- 
tion, warm  oaths, and  antispasmodics,  were  resorted  to;  out  the  attacks  continued 
to  increase  in  frequency  and  force,  and  the  child  died  in  a  few  hours.  At  the 
post-mortem  examination,  all  parts  were  found  in  a  healthy  state.  A  sister,  set.  4, 
Tor  whom  the  application  was  also  used,  manifested  the  same  symptoms ;  but  the 
persevering  use  of  warm  baths,  large  mustard  sinapisms,  and  assafoetida  clysters, 
subdued  them  at  the  end  of  three  hours. — Philad.  Med,  Exam.,\ol.  viii.  p.  227. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Mr.  Coulson  having  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Publishers  of  this  Journal^ 
— coniplaining  of  tlie  imputation  of  undue  frequency  in  the  announcement  of  his 
work  in  the  public  prints,  which  was  contained  in  the  review  of  his  tre-.tise  *  On 
Diseases  of  the  Bladder  and  Prostate  Gland,'  in  the  last  number  (p.  71), — and 
stating  that,  from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Third  £dition,  nine  years 
nreviously,  he  has  entirely  left  the  advertising  of  his  work  in  the  hands  of  his 
rublisher  (whose  property  it  is),  the  Editor  has  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
make  further  inquiry  upon  the  point ;  and  he  now  readily  avows  his  conviction 
that,  so  far  as  re^ds  this  period,  the  imputation  is  unfounded,  and  freely  expressis 
his  regret  that  it  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Review.  He  would  assure  Mr. 
Coulson  and  his  readers,  that  no  other  motive  induced  the  Reviewer  to  make 
this  allusion,  or  the  Editor  to  admit  it,  than  the  desire,  on  the  part  of  both,  to 
uphold  the  dimity  of  the  Profession,  by  repressing,  so  far  as  their  power  extends, 
all  means  of  rising  to  practice  which  are  incompatible  with  it. 
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